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PREFACE. 


TE want of a work, similar to the English Annual 
Register, has been long felt, and generally acknow- 
ledged, in this country. From the difficulty of pro- 
curing accurate information, concerning the domes- 
tic history of the United States, public opinion at 
home has been often misled, with regard to the 
conduct of the government; and the moral force of 
our free institutions has been much diminished 
abroad, by the ignorance, which prevails in other 
countries, relative to the condition of the American 
states. It is also essential, in order to facilitate the 
progress of liberal principles ; that there should be 
given of the course of events in the European states, 
a historical statement, uninfluenced by the govern- 
ments, which there to a great degree control the 
means of affecting public opinion. With the view 
of attaining these desirable ends, the American 
Annual Register is commenced. Much difficulty 
has been found in collecting authentic materials, 
relating to the local and domestic history of the 
United States. Hereafter it is with good reason 
hoped, that the requisite information will be more 
> easily procured. 

Notwithstanding the deficiencies of this volume 
are felt, it is thought important to commence the 
~ publication, as one of the surest means of facilita- 
- ting the collection of information, and ensuring the 
2 ultimate success of the work. Pursuant to the plan 
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originally proposed, the history of the year, accord- 
ing to the legal division, from one national anniver- 
sary to the succeeding one in 1826, has been given. 
This plan, however, has not been rigidly adhered 
_to, when it was necessary to give unity to a histori- 
cal statement, either by tracing it back to its origin, 
or by bringing it when practicable, to a conclusion. 

Among other matters, biographical sketches of 
such eminent men as have died within the year, 
have been inserted. In doing this, the materials 
have been collected from other publications; and in 
the European biographies, the Janguage has been 
preserved. 

This publication will be conducted upon strictly 
national principles; and it is contemplated, that a 
volume will make its appearance in the spring of 
each year. 
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Retrospective view—Independence of the United States—Abolition of 
Colonial System— Views of Great Britain—Independence of Spanish 
America-=Policy of the United States—Dissolution of Parties— 
Visit of La Fayette—National Jubilee—Deaths of Adams and 


Jefferson. 

The 50th year of the national 
independence of the United States, 
will be long regarded as marking 
an important epoch in the history 
of the western hemisphere. A 
common prejudice, founded upon 
associations connected with our 
religious faith, had imparted to 
this era an interest, growing out 
of the recollections of the revolu- 
tion, and the important conse- 
quences of that event. The at- 
tention of the American people 
was naturally directed to it, as the 
jubilee of national independence, 
and a comparison was instituted 
between the infancy and maturity 


- of the country ; between the con- 


dition of the United States, when 
as thirteen colonies, thinly scat- 
tered along a narrow strip of the 
Atlantic coast, they asserted their 
claim to independence, and vin- 
dicated it by a recital of their 
wrongs, and now, when reposing 
in conscious strength on the bosom 
of the continent, they are witness- 
+ ing the progressive triumph of their 
principles to its southern extremi- 


ty, and its gradual emancipation 
from European sway. 

The interest, however, which 
was derived from a recurrence to 
past events, was soon absorbed in 
the important occurrences that 
were crowded: within the year. 
Although the revolution, which 
was to produce an entire change | 
in the condition of America, had 
previously commenced, and had 
already advanced to that point, 
from which (experience teaches) 
it could not retrograde ; it was re- 
served for this year to witness those 
signal events, which have forever 
separated the greatest part of the 
western hemisphere from Europe. 

On the 25th of August, 1825, 
the extensive empire of Brazil was 
finally severed from the mother 
country, by the formal recognition 
of its independence by the king of 
Portugal, and afterwards, when, 
by the death of his father, the Por- 
tuguese crown devolved upon Don 
Pedro, the emperor of Brazil, the 
inconvenience of such a connec- 
tion was so strongly impressed 
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upon his mind, that he abdicated 
in favor of his daughter, who was 
proclaimed queen of Portugal, while 
the emperor declared his intention 
of remaining in Brazil, which was 
thereafter to be regarded as a se- 
parate empire. This event alone 
was a great step in the dissolution 
of the colonial system. The in- 
dependence of Brazil, a country of 
almost boundless territory and in- 
exhaustible resources, would, at 
any period, have been regarded as 
an occurrence of vast importance 
to the inhabitants of all commer- 
cial states, and especially to those 
of America. This event, how- 
ever, was accompanied and fol- 
lowed. by others of still greater 
interest and higher importance. 
The protracted struggle, between 
the forces of Spain and her former 
colonies, was qt last terminated by 
the overthrow and capture at Aya- 
cucho, of the only Spanish army 
on the continent; and this victory 
was shortly followed by the sur- 
render of Callao, St. Juan De 
Ulloa, and Chiloe, the last fort- 
resses held by Spain in the Ameri- 
cas. The interest which that pow- 
er, upon whose empire, as was for- 
merly boasted, the sun never set, 
possessed in the western world, 
was now reduced to a feeble hold 
upon the islands of Cuba and Por- 
to Rico. Her former colonies had 
driven her from the continent, and 
reduced every fortress, from which 


her forces might invade their ter- 
ritories. 

They now enjoyed a temporary 
repose from the horrors of war, 
and improved the opportunity, by 
consolidating their strength, and 
establishing their political institu- 
tions upon a more permanent basis 
than that of military force. 

Their situation now became 
highly interesting to the rest of the 
world. They were about to form 
their political and commercial ties 
with other nations, and much de- 
pended upon the direction which 
was, in the first instance, given to 
their trade. They were not yet 
recognized by any government, ex- 
cept by that of the United States, 
and Spain still persisted in consi- 
dering them as colonies in a state 
of rebellion, though she did not 
venture to enforce these preten- 
sions against the citizens of other 
countries. Her own situation at 
home, her government in a totter- 
ing condition, and only sustained 
by the troops of France, as the 
representative of the Holy Alliance, 
rendered the prosecution of the 
contest, on her part, an act of 
madness ; but the pertinacity with 
which she adhered to claims, that 
she did not even attempt to en- 
force, induced the belief, that she 
expected from her holy allies, some 
aid in re-establishing her sovereign- 
ty over her former colonies. This 


opinion was strengthened by the 
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interest which the members of that 
alliance took in the affairs of Spain, 
and the promulgation. of the prin- 
ciples by which they justified their 
interference. 

As the guardians of that mo- 
narchy, they appeared to consi- 
der themselves bound to prosecute 
its claims, while it remained under 
their tutelage, and it was with great 
reason apprehended, that they were 
about to apply their principles to 
the governments of the American 
continent. 

Apprehensions of danger from 
this quarter had, at an early pe- 
riod, induced these governments to 
regard their cause as common, 
and to devise some mode by which 
their efforts might be combined in 
its behalf. A meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the American states 
at Panama was contemplated, and 
negotiations had been for some 
time carried on between the Spa- 
nish American governments, for 
the purpose of accomplishing this 
desirable object. The entire ex- 
pulsion of Spain from their terri- 
tories, now left them at liberty to 
agree upon the time of meeting, 
and the spring of 1826 was to wit- 
ness the opening of this congress, 
whose deliberations and resolutions, 
from the nature of things, must be 
directed to effect the complete 
emancipation of America from 
European sway. 

The contest with Spain, and 


the threatening aspect of the Holy 
Alliance, had induced them to 
seek strength in union; but the 
peculiarity of their situation, when 
first emerging from the colonial 
state, caused them to extend their 
views to other points than those 
connected with their defence 
against open hostilities. As they 
assumed the rank, and, from time 
to time, claimed a participation in 
the privileges of independent na- 
tions, they felt, that though their 
particular wrongs had proceeded 
from the government of Spain, the 
whole continent had been injured 
by the principles, which had been 
adopted in regard to it by the Eu- 
ropean governments, and that the 
full enjoyment of the benefits at- 
tendant upon their new state, de- 
pended upon the dissolution of all 
colonial connection between Ame- 
rica and Europe; in short, the 
entire abolition of the colonial sys- 
tem, and all the novel principles 
which, as its legitimate conse- 
quences, have been engrafted upon 
the law of nations. 

“Phe experience of the United 
States, the vanguard in the march 
of a new world to independence, 
strongly inculcated upon them this 
fundamental maxim of American 
policy. 

They saw that the whole history 
of this republic, was but the record 
of a constant struggle against the 
colonial system. All its wars had 
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grown out of attempts on the part 
of the great colonial powers to 
extend the principles of that sys- 
tem, so as to circumscribe the free- 
dom, which a portion of the west- 
ern world had succeeded in obtain- 
ing. The grasping spirit of Eu- 
ropean monopoly had felt injured 
by the emancipation of a part of 
America, and displayed itself in 
continual efforts to cripple the 
commerce it could not prohibit, 
and to arrest the growth of the 
prosperity it had no longer the 
power to crush. 

A short view of the colonial 
system, will show that it was 
founded upon maxims inherently 
unjust, and destructive of the best 
interests of this continent, and that 
it was intended to serve merely as 
a justification to European powers 
in their systematic design, of appro- 
priating a new world to the use of 
the old. 

Upon its discovery, the whole 
continent, with its inhabitants, 
were claimed by Spain. This 
claim it was finally compelled to 
abridge, so as to permit the other 
great powers of Europe to partici- 
pate in the advantages to be de- 
rived. from America. In those bi- 
gotted ages, this claim to appro- 
priate the possessions, and enslave 
the persons of the aborigines, as 
destitute of the light of the gospel, 
was considered valid, and with the 
view of establishing it, and to gra- 


tify the adventurous spirits of their 
subjects, the monarchs of Europe 
authorised them to conquer the 
native powers, and to establish co- 
lonies within certain limits. 

At first, these expeditions were 
made without reference to trade, 
but afterwards, when the advan- 
tages of a commercial intercourse’ 
were perceived, they were under- 
taken with the view of trading 
with the natives. In some in- 
stances, these establishments were 
made at the public expense, and 
sustained by the power of the state. 
In others, they were the efforts 
of private enterprise ; but whether 
private or public, they were all 
subjected to a novel principle of 
national law, which extended the 
jurisdiction of the crown over the 
golonies, and made them, at the 
same time, an integral and a sub- 
ordinate part of the empire. In- 
tegral, when the power of the go- 
vernment was to be exercised over 
them, but separate and subordinate 
for all other purposes. 

The duty which a private citizen 
owes to the community in which he 
lives, and by whose power and laws 
heis protected from unjust violence, 
was perverted into the doctrine of 
perpetual and unalienable alle- 
giance, and the maxim, that a sub- 
ject could not expatriate himself, 
was made the corner stone of the 
colonial system. 

Upon these two principles, the 
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European powers appropriated this 
vast continent to their exclusive use, 
and sought to extend their mono- 
poly through a long series of ages. 
The continent, and the aboriginal 
inhabitants belonged to them, in 
virtue of the spiritual excellence of 
the monarchs of Europe, and of 
their duty to bestow the blessings 
of christianity upon these benighted 
regions; and the European colo- 
nists, and their descendants, were 
subject to their authority, because 
their allegiance to the crown could 
not be shaken off. 

“Not all the water in the wide rough sea, 
*‘Can wash the balm from an anointed 

king.” 

The supremacy which was thus 
established, was not an empty claim 
of authority. It drew after it 
a right to regulate the trade of 
the colonists, and generally a para- 
mount legislation over them, which 
was exercised with a single eye to 
the interests of the mother country. 

Toenumerate all the various pro- 
visions, by which the interests of 
America were sacrificed, to benefit 
the maritime powers of Europe, un- 
der this system, would exceed the 
limits of this chapter. Its general 
maxims consisted in each power’s 
prohibiting all foreign trade with 
the colonies, and all intercourse be- 
tween the colonial possessions of 
different nations. Their supplies 
were to be drawn from the mother 
country, and in order to protect 


home industry, colonial manufac- 
tures were forbidden, and the raw 
material produced in the colony, 
was to be sent to her European 
ports, to be thence distributed to 
other nations, or to be wrought into 
fabrics, and often for the use of the 
colonists themselves. 

In this manner, the whole con- 
tinent was rendered a mere depen- 
dency of Europe. Those commu- 
nities which were established here, 
were not only deprived of all trade 
with the trans-atlantic states, but of 
all intercourse with those contigu- 
ous countries, so much more ne- 
cessary to their comfort and pros- 
perity. They were not only pre- 
vented from directing their industry 
to those employments, which would 
best repay their labor, and from 
trading with those countries, which 
furnished the cheapest supplies and 
afforded the best markets ; but by 
a simultaneous application of the 
system to the whole continent, they 
were shut out of the pale of im- 
provement, and doomed to labor in 
an insulated colony, for the pros- 
perity of a thankless mother, who 
rewarded their industry by mono- 
polizing its profits, and repaid their 
unbought allegiance, by retarding 
their progress to civilization and 
wealth. 

Each colonial community was 
thus kept distinct and dependent. 
Deprived of the stimulous, which a 
rival spirit among contiguous com- 
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munities imparts in the pursuit of 
wealth and knowledge, they lan- 
guished for nearly two centuries, 
ignorant alike of their rights, their 
resources, and their own strength. 

The dissolution of the colonial 
connection between the United 
States and Great Britain, gave the 
first blow to this system. A power 
independent of Europe, and at liber- 
ty to adopt such measures as might 
advance its interests and enforce 
its rights, arose on this side of the 
Atlantic. It had succeeded, after 
an obstinate struggle, in extorting 
from England a relinquishment of 
its claims to sovereignty over its 
territory ; and after a long nego- 
tiation, in the course of which, its 
rights were betrayed by its ally, 
France, and resisted by Great Bri- 
tain, had prevailed in maintaining 
its right to fish on the banks of 
Newfoundland, beyond the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of any power, and 
to dry their fish, as its seamen had 
been accustomed to do, onthe un- 
occupied adjacent shores : a right 
which would have scarcely been 
questioned in any European power, 
similarly circumstanced with regard 
to these fisheries; but which was 
opposed, as an unwarrantable pre- 
tension, in one just emerged from 
a state of colonial toleration. 

The statesmen of Europe could 
not at once bring themselves to 
regard an American state as en- 
tirely independent, and of equal rank 


with their own kingdoms. Their 
pretensions and principles with re- 
gard to the dependency of the 
western world, had become a part 
of their law of nations. 

The exclusive enjoyment of the 
Newfoundland fisheries, was the 
right of Europeans. The unoccu- 
pied shores of the American conti- 
nent were subject to European 
colonization, and the inhabitants 
of the neighboring countries might, 
at any moment, be shut out from 
all intercourse with them, by the 
will of a trans-atlantic power. The 
vast wilderness, which extended 
from the back settlements on the 
Atlantic shores to the Pacific 
ocean, belonging to Europe, by 
virtue of that right, which was 
sometimes derived from the spirit- 
ual authority of its monarchs, and 
sometimes from the inestimable 
privilege of some wandering ad- 
venturers having first sailed by a 
jutting promontory, or entered the 
mouth of a navigable river. 

The United States, even after 
the acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence by Great Britain, found 
themselves surrounded by the re- 
strictions of the colonial system. 
Their North Western posts were 
still held by England, and the St. 
Lawrence, the great outlet for the 
commerce of the inland lakes, was 
shut by the jealousy of that power. 
On the other hand, the Mississippi, 
the great channel of the trade of 














the west, was closed by Spain, and 
an indefinite claim was advanced 
by her to the fertile valley water- 
ed by that stream. 

All commerce with the neigh- 
boring countries, a commerce 
which is the natural right of man- 
kind in all regions, subject only to 
such modifications as the inhabi- 
tants of the respective countries 
may impose, was prohibited by the 
European powers, and the trade of 
the. United States was coerced into 
the ports of Europe, as it had been 
before the revolution confined to 
the ports of England. The colo- 
nial system excluded us from all 
trade with America, and rendered 
our commerce the monopoly of 
Europe, instead of the monopoly 
of Great Britain. 

Even when in war, the colonial 
ports of any power were opened to 
our vessels, the other belligerent 
claimed the right to prohibit that 
trade, on account of its being a 
departure from the colonial system, 
and the rule of 1756, was invented 
and applied with increased rigor to 
the commerce of the United States, 
to retard the progress of America 
in the career of prosperity and in- 
dependence. 

To meet this state of things, the 
sagacious men, who established the 
American confederacy, and recon- 
ciled the discordant interests of its 


different members under one har- 
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monious and well balanced govern- 
ment, adopted a system of policy, 
well designed to complete the 
emancipation of their country from 
all its colonial burdens. 

They felt that its independence 
was but partially achieved, until 
this object was accomplished. 
They had, indeed, gained political 
freedom, but their commercial de- 
pendence still existed, and their 
intercourse with the world was 
hampered by the arbitrary and op- 
pressive rules which had been ap- 
plied to American commerce. The 
fundamental principle of this sys- 
tem was reciprocity—Free trade 
with those powers which woud 
agree to abolish all restrictions and 
countervailing restrictions, to meet 
those imposed by other nations. 
The adoption of this maxim, at 
once enlisted the inhabitants of the 
American colonies in their cause, 
and they became interested in the 
triumph of the policy of the United 
States. Solong as American ves- 
sels were excluded from their ports, 
and their own vessels from the colo- 
nies were excluded from the United 
States, they were prevented from 
supplying themselves with those 
staple productions, which are so 
necessary to their prosperity. The 
prohibition of this intercourse bore 
severely upon the West India colo- 
nists in particular, and they warmly 
advocated, and partially effected a 
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relaxation of the ancient colonial 
restrictions, in behalf of the United 
States. 

The North Western posts, upon 
the possession of which, in a great 
measure, depended the fur and pel- 
try trade, were yielded to the ener- 
getic remonstrances of Washington, 
who also obtained from Spain an 
admission of our right to descend to 
the ocean by the Mississippi. This 
right was afterwards placed beyond 
all question, by the acquisition of 
Louisiana, under the administration 
of Jefferson. 

The right to the Newfoundland 
fisheries, was secured by the energy 
and skill of the American negocia- 
tors, who concluded the treaty of 
°83, and was afterwards successfully 
maintained at Ghent, and may be 
justly considered as one of those 
privileges, which being founded in 
the nature of things, will, in no 
event, be yielded by the people of 
the United States. The guaranty 
which had been given by this repub- 
lic, during the revolutionary war, to 
France, for the protection of her 
colonies, was invalidated by the 
breaking out of hostilities between 
the two countries, and was formally 
relinquished for an equivalent by 
the convention of 1800. 

The principles which had been 
adopted by the colonial powers of 
Europe, with the view of perpetua- 
ting their monopoly of American 


commerce, and circumscribing our 

trade, were resisted by the govern- - 
ment of the United States, and the 

enforcing of these principles, con- 

nected with some other causes of 
irritation, led to hostilities at dif- 

ferent periods with France and 

Great Britain. An unexampled re- 

volution in the affairs of Europe, by 

removing the causes of the war, 

brought that, with the latter power, 

to a conclusion, without any formal 

adjustment of those principles, and 

they still remain subjects of future 

controversy. 

The discussion of all these ques- 
tions was forced upon the Ameri- 
can goverment by the peculiar po- 
sition of the country, and could not 
have been avoided, without virtu- 
ally surrendering its claims to na- 


-tional independence. There were, 


however, other questions that grew 
out of the changes which the states 
of ‘this continent underwent, as 
they gradually assumed the rank of 
independent powers. The great 
alteration in the condition of Ame- 
rica, occasioned by the erection of 
the Portuguese and Spanish colo- 
nies, into eight separate free com- 
munities, presented several ques- 
tions between the conflicting inte- 
rests of the new and the old world. 
On all these occasions, the United 
States, as the oldest of the western 
nations, have been the first to as- 
sert the rights of the powers of this 
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continent, and to enforce them 
whenever their own interests re- 
quired it. 

In 1823, the threatening aspect of 
theHoly Alliance,presented a proper 
motive and justification for the peo- 
ple of the United States to express 
their sentiments in respect to the 
contest then existing between Spain 
and her former colonies. Through 
their executive, they accordingly de- 
clared their determination not to 
interfere in that dispute themselves, 
and not to permit the interference 
of any other power on the part of 
Spain. This declaration was based 
upon two grounds—our interests 
prescribed, that we should not per- 
mit any extraneous aid to Spain, in 
her efforts to re-establish her colo- 
nial dominion, and our security re- 
quired, that the principles of the 
Holy Alliance should not be intro- 
duced into this hemisphere. It 
was only under one of these pre- 
tences, that any interference could 
be attempted, and our true policy 
was consulted in proclaiming the 
determination of the country not to 
submit to it, either under the pre- 
tence of the permanent obligation 
of colonial allegiance, or the divine 
right of legitimacy. 

At the same time, a declaration 
was made in behalf of the United 
States, that this continent was no 
longer to be considered subject to 
future colonization. This declara- 
tion was founded upon the right 


which its inhabitants have to a free 
intercourse with the different por- 
tions of it. It did not interfere 
with colonies already established, 
but merely entered a protest against 
the establishment of new ones. 
Independent, therefore, of the 
superior validity of the American 
claim to free intercourse over the 
European claim to monopoly, this 
declaration merely regarded in the 
light of a claim to unoccupied ter- 
ritories, would be equal in degree, 
and prior in time, to any step on 
the part of the European powers 
to appropriate them as colonies. 
Being, then, in common with 
the rest of the world, possessed of 
the right to visit these regions, and 
to bring away their productions, 
we then declared our determina- 
tion not to submit to any diminu- 
tion of that right, by the imposition 
of new disabilities and burdens 
upon this continent. The emanci- 
pation of so great a part of Ame- 
rica as the success of the Spanish 
colonies had then effected, made 
that the proper moment to issue 
that declaration. By it a limit was 
put to the pretensions of the colo- 
nial powers, and the continent, 
with the exception of the Guyana’s, 
from the northern boundary of the 
United States to its southern ex- 
tremity, was declared free as the 
bounty of Providence had created 
it, to the commerce and enterprise 


of the human race. 
oO 
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This republic, extending from 
the river St. Croix, where it falls 
into the Atlantic, through the great 
inland lakes, and along the 5ist 
degree of north latitude to the Pa- 
cific ocean, forms a barrier against 
the colonial claims of Europe to 
the rest of the continent, and is 
pledged, by its interest and its po- 
Sition, to resist any new encroach- 
ment. 

Great Britain is the only power 
interested in sustaining these anti- 
quated claims. Those of Russia 
are limited by treaty to the 
degree of north latitude. By the 
acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of Brazil, those of Portugal 
are relinquished. 

Spain is disabled by the anarchy 
and weakness prevailing in her 
councils, from enforcing hers, and 
the rapid increase of the strength 
and power of her former colonies 
has placed their subjugation be- 
yond the range of possibility. The 
claims of France to the American 
continent were limited by the ces- 
sion of Louisiana to the United 
States to Guyana, which is divided 
between that power and the Nether- 
lands. Great Britain alone feels a 
deep interest in maintaining the 
principles of the colonial system. 
She possesses colonies on the north- 
em frontier of the United States, 
and she avails herself of these colo- 
nies, to encroach on our limits, 
while, at the same time, she insists 





on debarring us from all access to 
the ocean through the St. Law- - 
rence. The southern boundary of 
these colonies, she contends, runs 
along the 49th degree of north 
latitude to the Columbia river, and 
down that river to the Pacific 
ocean. Her West India possessions 
are numerous and valuable. She 
still claims a right of colonizing 
the unoccupied shores of: this con- 
tinent, and by a late order in coun- 
cil, she has virtually erected the set- 
tlements of her subjects, who were 
permitted to cut logwood in the 
bay of Honduras, into colonial 
establishments, and undertakes to 
exclude the vessels of the United 
States from that bay. 

In the court of Brazil; she has 
acquired a predominating influ- 
ence, through her intimate con- 
nection with Portugal, and her 
share in the establishment of the 
Brazilian government, and in the 
dissolution of its connection with 
the mother country. The effects 
of that influence have already ap- 
peared in discriminating duties im- 
posed in Brazil, in favor of British 
goods. 

The attention of the British go- 
vernment has been lately directed 
towards the new Spanish republics. 
The opening of such extensive and 
valuable markets, was an event of 
the highest importance to a great 
maritime and manufacturing nation, 
and no means have been neglected 

















to secure a monopoly of their com- 
merce. This is the fundamental 
principle of the policy of Great 
Britain. Obliged to draw the 
means of supporting a government 
of boundless extravagance from 
the profits of her trade, she seeks 
a monopoly to counterbalance the 
disadvantages under which she la- 
bors, from a ruinous system of 
taxation. Not that natural mono- 
poly which arises from cheap sup- 
plies, but one created and protected 
by treaties and municipal regula- 
tions. To effect this, her diplo- 
matic agents visit every quarter of 
the globe, and are followed and 
supported by her wealth and her 
arms. Every war has its preserva- 
tion for an object, and every nego- 
tiation tends to extend and per- 
petuate it. 

The American nations, on the 
other hand, seek no monopoly, but 
endeavor to establish their mutual 
intercourse upon the liberal footing 
of entire reciprocity. They feel 
that this policy is better suited to 
their condition, and that by their 
resources, enterprize and industry, 
they can acquire and enjoy a due 
share of the commerce of the 
world. The extravagance and am- 
bition of goverments, founded upon 
wrong principles, have not compel- 
led them to burden their industry 
by enormous duties and taxes. 
Their youthful energies are not re- 
pressed by impositions laid to dis- 
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charge the debis which prodigal 
ancestors have left as a legacy to 
posterity. They enter into the 
competition of trade, free of incum- 
brances ; with their resources un- 
developed, and a virgin and unex- 
hausted soil to supply the materials 
of commerce. 

As the projector of this system, 
so destructive to her interests, and 
as her most dangerous competitor 
on the ocean, the efforts of Great 
Britain are more particularly direct- 
ed against this republic. She feels 
that the United States is her most 
formidable rival, and her policy 
seeks to circumscribe the com- 
merce, and check the growth of 
that navigation which threatens, at 
some future, but no very distant 
period, to wrest from her hands the 
sceptre of the sea. 

The great change which has ta- 
ken place in the condition of the 
American continent, has, at length, 
brought the commercial systems of 
the two countries into direct and 
hostile opposition. The object of 
each is the same—tosecure to them- 
selves as much as practicable of the 
commerce of the new states: the 
means are diametrically opposite. 

The United States asks no favors, 
but depends upon the industry and 
enterprize of her citizens, un- 
shackled by oppressive duties and 
restrictions, and favored by local 
advantages. . 
Great Britgin depends upon the 
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great capital and skill of her manu- 
facturers, and with diplomatic dex- 
terity endeavors to secure a partial 
monopoly of their navigation, by ad- 
mitting the right of Spain over her 
colonies, and the propriety of their 
purchasing the relinquishment of 
that right, by a grant of peculiar 
favors to the vessels of the mother 
country in their ports. This mono- 
poly in favor of Spain, a kingdom 
destitute of navigation and manu- 
factures, she would soon make her 
own by means of her capital, and 
it would, in fact, be the trade of 
English subjects through Spanish 
factors. This policy of Great Bri- 
tain has been manifested in every 
step taken by her government, with 
regard to the Spanish republics. In 
all her diplomatic notes respecting 
them, to the government of the 
United States, France and Spain, 
she has advanced the principle, that 
Spain should be permitted to lead 
the-way in recognizing their inde- 
pendence, and that no objection 
would be made to an agreement, 
securing for a limited time, a pre- 
ference to the navigation and com- 
merce of Spain in their ports. 

The earnestness with which she 
has inculcated the propriety of this 
course, can scarcely be accounted 
for, except by a reference to her 
strong attachment to the colonial 
system, and her full conviction, 
that a preference by treaty, to a 
trade from the ports of Spain, 


would be a stipulation in behalf of 
English subjects.. In this light, it_ 
was viewed by the government of 

the United States, whose policy is 

altogether opposed to any prefer- 

ences, either in its own behalf, or 

in behalf of other nations. This 

fair and liberal policy has hitherto 

triumphed, and an insurmountable 

obstacle has been now interposed 

by the treaties concluded this year 

with the United States, by Colom- 

bia, Mexico and Central Ameri- 

ca, to the introduction of any pre- 

ferences in behalf of European 

trade. 

In her intercourse with the Spa- 
nish American states, Great Bri- 
tain cannot avail herself of any 
influence, either direct from the 
countenance afforded them in their 
struggle for independence ; or in- 
direct through the mother coun- 
try. She has no claim upon them, 
either as colonies or independent 
states. Their freedom was achieved 
by their own unaided efforts, and 
the only countenance afforded 
them, during the continuance of 
the contest, was from the United 
States. They viewed the struggle 
with a deep interest, excited by its 
resemblance to their own revolu- 
tionary war, and were the first to 
acknowledge their independence, 
and to welcome their admission 
into the family of nations. Even 
more, by a prompt and decisive 
expression of the determination of 
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the government, to support them 
against foreign aggression, (a de- 
termination received with the 
unanimous approbation of the 
American people,) they consti- 
tuted themselves the guardians of 
the field of battle, and prevented 
any assistance from the Holy Al- 
liance. This conduct has given 
to the United States, a powerful 
influence in the councils of the 
new republics, which has been uni- 
formly exerted in behalf of the 
principles of free trade. The fair- 
ness and justness manifested by 
this government, in its intercourse 
with them, and the conviction that 
it had a common interest with them 
in the emancipation of the conti- 
nent, induced them to invite the 
United States to participate in the 
deliberations of the Panama con- 
gress. This year the invitation 
was accepted, and ministers ap- 
pointed to represent the United 
States in that assembly. 

Since that invitation was given, 
new questions have arisen between 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, respecting the colonial trade, 
which place the commercial sys- 
tems of the two countries more 
directly at issue, and render the 
only badges of colonial subjection 
which the western hemisphere still 
bears, dependent on the result. 

For several years previous to 
that period, the intercourse between 
the United States and the British 
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West India colonies, had been sub- 
jected to various regulations by the 
two governments, which rendered 
the continuance of that trade very 
uncertain. 

The British government de- 
clined, in 1815 and 1818, proposi- 
tions to regulate that trade, by the 
same convention which established 
the terms of intercourse between 
the United States and the Euro- 
pean ports of England. From an 
attachment to the colonial system, 
it did not think proper to allow a 
commercial intercourse so benefi- 
cial to both parties ; but continued 
to keep her colonies in a state of 
thraldrom, and to subject their 
trade with the United States to dis- 
advantageous restrictions, so as to 
exclude Amierican vessels from par- 
ticipating in it. 

To prevent a monopoly so inju- 
rious to our maritime interests, 
laws were enacted by congress, 
which had the effect of putting an 
end to the direct, and afterwards 
to the indirect intercourse between 
the United States and the British 
West Indies, so long as American 
vessels were excluded from their 
ports. 

As those islands depend upen 
the United States for the sup- 
plies of many productions neces- 
sary to their existence, this prohi- 
bition induced the British govern- 
ment, in 1822, to open some of its 
colonial ports to American vessels, 
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which were permitted to- import 
certain enumerated articles, that 
could not be obtained elsewhere 
upon such good terms. 
their colonies, these articles were 
also subjected to a duty, which 
was not imposed on the same pro- 
ductions imported from the British 
North American possessions. This 
intercourse, limited as it was, was 
still more restricted by the local 
regulations of the islands; and the 
American vessels engaged in it, 
were subjected to so many incon- 
veniences and burdens, imposed to 
secure a preference to British navi- 
gation, that congress was compel- 
led to meet these regulations by a 
discriminating,duty, laid on British 
vessels from the colonies. The 
government of the Untited States, 
however, was sensible of the inju- 
rious effects of this commercial 
warfare, and sought to remove the 
difficulties by negotiation. It of- 
fered to settle the terms of this in- 
tercourse by treaty, so as to make 
it completely reciprocal: either a 
trade in all productions, and free 
from all restraints, or limited, and 
with reciprocal discriminating du- 
ties. The British government de- 
clined this offer, on the ground, 
that the colonial trade was pecu- 
liar in its character, and that it was 
the policy of Great Britain to re- 
gulate it by legislation, and not by 
treaty; it finally, however, so far 
yielded, as to offer a convention on 
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its part, for the regulation of that 
trade, but which, not being equal in 
its terms, was not agreed to by the 
government of the United States. 
While this question was still pend- 
ing, the British government de- 
termined upon recognizing the 
Spanish American states as inde- 
pendent. 

Shortly after that determina- 
tion, by an act of parliament, 
passed July 5th, 1825, the West 
India colonies were opened to the 
vessels of other nations, and, about 
the same time, entrepots were es- 
tablished there upon the warehouse 
system. The principle upon which 
the ports of these islands were 
opened, was, that nations having 
colonies, were to be admitted upon 
the same terms upon which British 
vessels were admitted to their co- 
lonies ; and those without colonies, 
were not to be admitted, unless 
they placed the shipping of Great 
Britain, and of its possessions 
abroad, upon the footing of the 
most favored nation. 

These laws were set forth, as in- 
dicating a change in the commer- 
cial policy of that kingdom, and 
an adoption of more liberal max- 
ims of trade ; but when viewed in 
connection with the condition of 
the American continent, they ap- 
pear to be strigtly conformable to 
the system of monopoly to which 
she has always adhered. 

The South American states were 














destitute of navigation, and offered 
extensive markets for British manu- 
factures, which they were obliged 
to pay for in raw materials. They 
possessed no colonies, and there- 
fore, if they accepted the offer of 
trading with the British West In- 
dies, it had the effect of placing 
English vessels upon the most fa- 
vored footing in their ports—in 
fact, upon the footing of free trade, 
while the equivalent was a re- 
stricted trade with the British co- 
lonies. The same effect would 
have taken place if the United 
States had accepted of that offer. 
When properly considered, there- 
fore, these laws seem to be only 
another mode of maintaining and 
perpetuating the colonial mono- 
poly. 

Their objects were twofold : 1st, 
to lay the foundation for a claim 
of favors in the ports of the South 
American republics, by throwing 
open her West India ports to their 
navigation, sensible that nothing 
could be apprehended from their 
competition; and 2dly, to ascer- 
tain their capability of supplying 
her islands with those staple com- 
modities, which she before had re- 
luctantly permitted to be brought 
from the United States. 

By this apparent departure from 
her colonial system, she offered to 
the new republics a specious equi- 
valent for commercial favors, and 
laid the foundation for further cir- 
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cumscribing the trade of this re- 
public. 

Having, it is to be presumed, as- 
certained that supplies could be 
obtained from those states, an or- 
der of council was issued July 
27th, 1826, closing the American 
colonial ports, excepting in Nova 
Scotia and Canada, to vessels be- 
longing to the United States, after 
the 1st of December, 1826. To 
the offer made by the American 
minister, (Mr. Gallatin, who had 
just arrived at his post,) to renew 
the negotiation on this subject, the 
following pointed remark was made 
in answer, accompanied by a re- 
fusal to discuss the matter by Mr. 
Canning ; a remark which fully ex- 
plains the policy and design of his 
government. ‘ It is not made mat- 
ter of complaint,” said he, “ by 
the British government, that the 
United States have declined con- 
ditions which other nations have 
thought worthy of their accept- 
ance. It is, on the other hand, 
not the fault of the British govern- 
ment, if the United States have 
suffered the time to pass, at which 
it might have been an object of 
greater importance to this country 
to induce the United States to come 
into their (Anglice its) proposals.” 

The further prosecution of this 
negotiation, and the final decision 
of the question, form a part of the 
occurrences of the next year; but 
the agitation of the controversy, 
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and the grounds taken by the re- 
spective governments, fall naturally 
within the viéw here taken of the 
colonial system, and belong to a 
series of events, which transpired 
within the 50th year of American 
independence, and which are of 
the highest importance, in a consi- 
deration of the present condition 
and future prospects of the conti- 
nent. 

This question concerning the 
colonial’ trade, is connected with 
the right to'the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and with the pre- 
tensions of Great Britain ‘to the 
shores of the bay of Honduras, 
from which, about ‘the same time, 
she tndertook to exclude Ameri- 
can vessels. It forms a part of her 
general plan, to derogate from the 
independence of the western he- 
misphere, and of course, comes 
within the legitimate deliberations 
of the Panama congress. Eng- 
Jand contends, that thé colonial 
trade stands upon different grounds 
from that with the mother coun- 
try, and that all participation in it, 
is to be considered as a boon, for 
which-an equivalent is to be‘paid. 

The United States maintain, that 
all intercourse between countries, 
whether colonial or otherwise, is 
to be regulated according ‘to’ the 
views of the ‘respective govern- 
ments, and that the colonial trade 
does not, in that respect, differ 
from that with the mother coun- 
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try. That it is all founded upon 
mutual ecénvenience, and that no 
compensation can be considered as 
due for a permission to trade with 
the colonies, except that which 
arises from mutual exchanges. 

In this manner, the continuance 
of colonial restrictions is put dis- 
tinctly in issue, and the two govern- 
ments are in direct opposition as 
to their propriety and validity. 

The long space of time during 
which these festrictions have been 
enforced, with the assent of the 
commercial world, has strengthen- 
ed the claim of the European pow- 
ers interested in maintaining them, 
into a sort ‘of prescriptive right. 
An ‘assent, arising from the fact, 
that Europe was interested in their 
establishment, and that America 
was a meré dependency, destitute 
ofa sovereign power to declare 
its dissent from principles, which 
placed the rights and privilege of 
the new world; ‘prostrate at the 
feet of Européin commerce, is re- 
lied on to prové their admission 
into the conventional law of na- 
tions. it ; 

But this assent, however con- 
clusive, in a discussion between 
two European powers, cannot 
have much binding force in an ar- 
gament addressed to America. 
She ‘may reply, that these princi- 
pies: néver received ‘her voluntary 
sanction, and that submission to 
them, while in a state of thraldom 
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and minority, cannot be construed 
into an assent to deprive her of the 
privileges of independence and 
maturity. ‘The time and mode of 
asserting and enforcing these privi- 
leges, must, of course, be regulated 
by circumstances. Prudence will 
dictate, that no measure be adopted, 
which shall lightly compromit the 
essential interests of the country, 
and a due regard for the tranquil- 
lity of mankind, will prevent any 
rash disturbance of the established 
order of things. But these rights 
exist independent of, and para- 
mount to, the arbitrary rules of a 
system, invented to foster the inte- 
rests of Europe, at the expense of 
America. They are derived from 
the nature of man, and from his 
wants and his capacities. The 
same Providence that gave him 
the earth to inhabit, and the power 
of social and commercial inter- 
course to supply his wants and 
augment his happiness, has placed 
the means of relieving them within 
his reach, in proportion to their 
urgency. He has made the pro- 
ductions of contiguous countries 
most suitable to the mutual wants 
of their respective inhabitants, and 
2 prohibition, from a third power,of 
intercourse between them, is an 
infringement upon their natural 
rights. It is a wrong to both par- 


ties. The communities occupying 
these adjacent territories, have an 
unquestionable right to agree up- 
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on the terms upon which they will 
trade, and either of them may, of 
course, msist on shackling the in- 
tercourse with restrictions, or may 
decline it altogether. The power 
of regulating it while vested in 
their hands, will never be exer- 
cised, but with a due regard to 
their interests. But a prohibition 
from a trans-atlantic government, 
rests upon different grounds. It 
is founded upon false principles, 
established by power, and submit- 
ted to from necessity, and it ex- 
tends itself beyond its rightful ju- 
risdiction, to the injury of the com- 
munity over which it is exerted, 
and of all others whose commerce 
is circumscribed by it. 

It cannot be expected, that such 
a system will be tolerated one mo- 
ment longer than necessary. The 
colonists themselves have a para- 
mount interest in overturning it, 
and will demand their indepen- 
dence whenever their strength, mea- 
sured with the power of the mo- 
ther country, will justify such a 
step. 

The citizens of all the indepen- 
dent powers of this hemisphere, and 
especially those of the United 
States, have a less, but still a direct 
interest in bringing about this event, 
and in sustaining them in that stand, 
and their aid will be afforded, when- 
ever their relations with the colo- 
nial powers of Europe will permit 
om to take part in such a dispute. 
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It is easy to foresee the result of 
this state of things. It predicts 
with an unerring voice, the separa- 
tion of America from Europe. 

With the ocean between them, 
contending on their own soil for 
their natural rights, against forces 
which must be sent from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and maintained 
at a ruinous expense, the colonists, 
unaided, must in time achieve their 
freedom. In this contest, when- 
ever it shall take place, they will 
find natural allies in all the inde- 
pendent powers of America, ha- 
ving at their head, a republic of 
12,000,000 of people, all interested 
from. patriotic recollections and 
promised advantages in sustaining 
the~American cause. 

A -republic, where the means of 
education, by the common school 
system, are placed within the reach 
of every class, and the avenues to 
station and eminence are opened by 
the constitution, to all, without dis- 
tinction. of«rank ; where frequent 
elections’ arid’ constant discussion 
through an unrestrained press, have 
created a:general.taste for polities, 
and made every citizen eager to 
devise and prompt to support pro- 
positions for the advancement of 
the common weal, while the system 
of defence has put arms in the hands 
of all; and rendered a whole people, 
who feel the government and its 
policy to be their own, an army,un- 
disciplined it is true, but still 


zealous for the national interests 
and honor. Circumstances have 
now placed this power in opposi- 
tion to the last relicts of the colo- 
nial system, and at the same mo- 
ment have made the new American 
states deeply interested in the same 
cause, and brought their representa- 
tives into a joint assembly, to deli- 
berate upon the best- means of 
promoting their common interests. 

The claim of Great Britain, to 
erect the settlements of her log- 
wood cutters, in the bay of Hondu- 
ras, into colonial establishments, 
advanced at the same time, and as 
part of the same system, is not 
merely in violation of the treaties 
by which her subjects were per- 
mitted to cut dye woods within cer- 
tain limits, but also in violation of 
the territorial rights of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Central America. The 
shores of this bay belong to those 
powers, by virtue of their succes- 
sion, each within its ancient pro- 
vincial limits, to the sovereignty of 
Spain. This unfounded pretension 
of Great Britain to the shores of 
this bay, and to exclude the navi- 
gation of the United States from its 
ports, is a direct infringement upon 
their rights, as well as upon ours, 
and binds them to resist this attempt 
to perpetuate the old and to create 
new colonial restrictions. All these 
restrictions are inconsistent with the 
well bemg of this continent, and 
must be abolished. 
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The progress of events points 
directly to their final abolition. 
The colonial empires of Spain and 
Portugal no longer exist. Brazil, 
almost without a struggle, has be- 
come an independent state. 

The Spanish colonies have taken 
the same rank in defiance of all the 
exertions of the mother country. 
Buenos Ayres, Colombia, Mexico, 
Chili, Central America, and the 
Perus, have successively assumed 
their stations among the nations of 
the earth; and while they have 
achieved their own freedom, they 
have augmented the independence 
of those who have preceded them 
in their glorious career. They have 
contributed to the dissolution of the 
colonial connection of America with 
Europe, and given the pledge of 
their national existence against its 
re-establishment. They have open- 
ed their ports to the world, and 
their resources and productions are 
offered to American as well as to 
European commerce. 

From. New Brunswick and Ca- 
nada to Cape Horn, the indepen- 
dence of the continent is achieved, 
and America now demands the ab- 
rogation of those rules, by which 
her equality to other quarters of the 
globe has been denied, and her 
resources appropriated, and her 
commerce monopolized by. the in- 
habitants of another hemisphere. 

How this demand is to be enfor- 
ced, whether by the particular de- 
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termination of the several govern- 
ments, or their joint agreement in 
the Panama Congress ; whether by 
an interdiction of all intereourse 
between the colonies and the seve- _ 
ral states, or between the mother 
country and all the independent 
states of this continent, until her 
possessions, both in Europe and 
America, are placed upon the 
same footing, and governed by the 
same rules of navigation, are ques- 
tions which must be determined 
by future events. The adoption of 
any of these alternatives would be 
decisive. The commerce of Great 
Britain with the United States alone, 
would never be forfeited by that go- 
vernment for the poor equivalent 
which the monopoly of the colonial 
navigation affords ; and, if this go- 
vernment, upon the expiration of 
the commercial treaty, in 1828, 
should insist upon the relinquish- 
ment of these distinctions between 
the colonial and other trade, and 
more especially if the other Ame- . 
rican powers should take the same 
ground, and adopt the same prin- 
ciple in the Panama congress, the 
total abolition of all colonial re- 
straints would be effected, and the 
independence of this continent fully 
consummated. 

Such is the attitude assumed by 
the United States towards Europe, 
at the completion of the first half 
century after the blow given to the 
colonial system, by their separation 
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from Great Britain, and the relative 
condition of the two continents now 
indicates this as the commence- 
ment of a new era in American 
history. While these events were 
developing the views of American 
statesmen, and giving, in the eyes of 
the world, a definite character to the 
policy of the country, the force of 
circumstances had, in a great mea- 
sure, obliterated the party distinc- 
tions which had existed in the Uni- 
ted States since the adoption of 
the federal constitution. The quiet 
prevailing in Europe permitted the 
government to turn its efforts from 
the vindication of its rights, to the 
prosecution of its claims to those 
which were still withheld; and the 
restoration of the ancient regime in 
France, by the victorious allies, 
gave a check to any foreign partial- 
ities, which had before retarded 
the growth of a national feeling. 
The partizans of the great belli- 
gerents, whose measures and prin- 
ciples had occupied the attention, 
and created the parties of the civili- 
zed world for twenty-five years, were 
borne down by the broad current 
of American feelings ; the thoughts 
and views of men were turned home- 
wards, and both government and 
people united in discarding the con- 
sideration of any interests but their 
own. 

The visit of La Fayette to the 
land in whose cause he had spent 
his early years, contributed power- 
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fully to the development of this na- 
tional feeling. This venerable and 
venerated man had landed at New 
York,in the month of August,the pre- 
ceding year, upon the invitation of 
the president of the United States, 
Mr. Monroe, and had visited, during 
the year, the twenty-four states of 
the Union. In all parts of the coun- 
try he had been received with the 
warmest manifestations of pleasure 
and gratitude. All the survivors 
of the revolution hastened to meet 
him from every quarter ; and their 
descendants of the present genera- 
tion crowded around the gallant 
Frenchman, who had left his coun- 
try and family in his youth to serve 
in the cause of freedom by the side 
of their fathers. Veterans who had 
stood shoulder to shoulder in most 
of the conflicts of the revolution, 
and who had parted upon the dis- 
banding of the continental army, 
with the expectation of never meet- 
ing again in this life, now found 
themselves assembled under the 
most interesting circumstances.— 
They met upon Bunker Hill, just 
half a century after they had en- 
countered, for the first time, on the 
same spot, the disciplined troops of 
Great Britain. The scarred and 
war worn relics of a seven years 
contest, then assembled to welcome 
the nation’s guest on the field,where, 
as unskilled and almost unarmed 
husbandmen, they had manfully 
contended for the nation’s cause. 
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They assembled around him at 
York town, on the anniversary of 
that day which had witnessed the 
crowning act of the war of inde- 
pendence in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and his army to Washington. 
He found some of his. surviving 
companions in arms in every state 
of the Union. In the Atlantic 
states he encountered them on the 
scenes of their former triumphs and 
reverses: Triumphs, the recollec- 
tions of which were heightened by 
their glorious results ;. and reverses 
only remembered as among the 
trials of that eventful war. In the 
west he found them surrounded by 
a. dense and industrious population, 
which, after they.had resumed the 
pursuits of peace,they hadded beyond 
the Alleghanies, to make the wilder- 
ness subservient to the purposes of 
civilized life. Here were no fields 
hardly won, but the fruits of the re- 
volution were found without alloy. 
New communities had sprung up 
beyond mountains. The popula- 
tion which had been restrained by 
the colonial policy of the mother 
country to the sea coast, conducted 
by the Pioneers of civilization, had 
broken their bounds, and were found 
clustering around the sources of 
the Missouri, and establishing them- 
selves on the borders of the Rocky 
mountains. 
In journeying through the twen- 
ty-four states, his presence had been 
every where hailed like that of a 
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father. Youth and age joined to 
heap honors and blessings on his 
head ; and the spontaneous burst of 
grateful feeling with which he was 
welcomed in every city and village 
of this vast confederacy, proved 
how deeply his early sacrifices in 
their behalf were imprinted in the 
memory of the American people. 
After an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of fetes and celebrations during 
the whole year, his visit now began 
to draw toa close, It was thought 
most fitting that his final departure 
from the country should take place 
from its capitol ; and a frigate was 
prepared at that place, and named, 
in compliment to him, the Bran- 
dywine, to transport him to his 
native country. The few weeks 
spent upon the invitation of the 
president, as the guest of the na- 
tion, in the national palace, were ap- 
propriated to taking leave of those 
venerable men who had shared 
with him both in establishing 
the independence of the country 
and in receiving all the appropriate 
honors which the people could be- 
stow. He had previously visited the 
venerable Adams, who, from his 
earliest youth, aimed at indepen- 
dence, as the right of the colonies, 
and whose resolute and single- 
hearted deyotion to that cause, 
made him emphatically the master- 
spirit of the revolution. He now, in 
succession, took leave of the other 
ex-presidents—the illustrious au- 
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thor of the declaration of indepen- 
dence—the able supporter and ad- 
vocate of the federal constitution— 
and the soldier of the revolution, 
who had shed his blood in the same 
cause with La Fayette. 

_ These preliminary visits being 
paid, he now prepared for his de- 
parture. The 7th of September, 
which was the day appointed for 
that purpose, the civil authorities of 
the district of Columbia assembled 
at the president’s house, to take 
leave of him. About noon, he en- 
tered the great hall, accompanied 
by the marshal of the district and 
one of the president’s sons: Mr. 
Adams then with dignity, but with 
evident emotion, addressed him in 
the following terms :-— 

“ General La Fayette: It has 
been the good fortune of many 
of my fellow-citizens, during the 
course of the year now elapsed, 
upon your arrival at their respec- 
tive places of abode, to greet you 
with the welcome of the nation.— 
The less pleasing task now devolves 
upon me, of bidding you, in the 
name of the nation, adieu. 

“It were no longer seasonable, 
and would be superfluous to re- 
capitulate the remarkable incidents 
of your early life—incidents which 
associated your name, fortunes and 
reputation, in imperishable connec- 
tion with the independence and his- 
tory of the North American union. 


“« The part which you performed 
at that important juncture, was 
marked with characters so peculiar, 
that, realizing the fairest fable of 
antiquity, its parallel could scarcely 
be found in the authentic records of 
human history. 

“ You deliberately and perseve- 
ringly preferred toil, danger, the 
endurance of every hardship, and 
privation of every comfort, in de- 
fence of a holy cause, to inglo- 
rious ease, and the allurements of 
rank, affluence, and unrestrained 
youth, at the most splendid and 
fascinating court of Europe. 

‘“* That this choice was not less 
wise than magnanimous, the sanc- 
tion of half a century, and the gratu- 
lations ofannumbered voices,all un- 
able to express the gratitude of the 
heart with which your visit to this 
hemisphere has been welcomed, 
afford ample demonstfation. 

“* When the contest of freedom, 
to which you had repaired as a vol- 
untary champion, had closed, by 
the complete triumph of her cause 
in this country of your adoption, 
you returned to fulfil the duties of 
the philanthropist and patriot in the 
land of your nativity. There, in a 
consistent and undeviating career 
of forty years, you have maintained, 
through every vicissitude of alter- 
nate success and disappointment, 
the same glorious cause to which 
the first years of your active life 
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had been devoted, the improvement 
of the moral and political condition 
of man. , 

“ Throughout that long succes- 
sion of time, the people of the Uni- 
ted States, for whom, and with 
whom you had fought the battles of 
liberty, have been living in the full 
possession of its fruits ; one of the 
happiest among the family of na- 
tions. Spreading in population ; 
enlarging in territory; acting and 
suffering according to the condition 
of their nature ; and laying the foun- 
dations of the greatest, and, we 
humbly hope, the most benificent 
power that ever regulated the con- 
cerns of man upon earth. 

“In that lapse of forty years, 
the generation of men with whom 
you co-operated in the conflict of 
arms, has nearly passed away. Of 
the general officers of the Ameri- 
can army in that war, you alone sur- 
vive. Of the sages who guided our 
counsels ; of the warriors who met 
the foe in the field or upon the 
wave, with the exception of a few, 
to whom unusual length of days has 
been allotted by Heaven, all now 
sleep with their fathers. A suc- 
ceeding, and even a third genera- 
tion, have arisen to take their pla- 
ces; and their children’s children, 
while rising up to call them blessed, 
have been taught by them, as well 
as admonished by their own con- 
stant enjoyment of freedom, to in- 
elude in every benison upon their 
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fathers, the name of him, who came 
from afar, with’ them and in their 
cause, to conquer or to fall.’ 

“The universal prevalence of 
these sentiments was signally mani- 
fested by a resolution of congress, 
representing the whole people, and 
all the states of this union, request- 
ing the president of the United 
States to communicate to you 
the assurances of grateful and af- 
fectionate attachment of this go- 
vernment and people, and desiring 
that a national ship might be em- 
ployed, at your convenience, for 
your passage to the borders of your 
country. 


*“ The invitation was transmitted 
to you by my venerable predeces- 
sor: himself bound to you by the 
strongest ties of personal friendship, 
himself one of those whom the 
highest honors of his country had 
rewarded for blood early shed in 
her cause, and for a long life of de- 
votion to her welfare. By him the 
services of a national ship were 
placed at your disposal. Your 
delicacy preferred a more private 
conveyance, and a full year has 
elapsed since you landed upon our 
shores. It were scarcely an exage- 
ration to say, that it has been, to 
the people of the union, a year of 
uninterrupted festivity and enjoy- 
ment, inspired by your presence.— 
You have traversed the twenty-four 
states of this great confederacy— 
you have been received with rap- 
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ture by the survivors of your ear- 
liest companion in arms—you have 
been hailed as a long absent parent 
by their children, the men and wo- 
men of the present age: and a 
rising generation, the hope of fu- 
ture time, in numbers surpassing 
the whole population of that day 
when you fought at the head and 
by the side of their forefathers, have 
vied with the scanty remnants of 
that hour of trial, in acclamations 
of joy, at beholding the face of him 
whom they feel to be the common 
benefactor of all. You have heard 
the mingled voices of the past, the 
present, and the future age, joining 
in one universal chorus of delight 
at your approach ; and the shouts 
of unbidden thousands, which greet- 
ed your landing on the soil of free- 
dom, have followed every step of 
your way, and still resound, like 
the rushing .of many waters, from 
every corner of our land. 

“You are now about to return 
to the country of your birth—of 
your ancestors—of your posterity. 
The executive government of the 
union, stimulated by the same feel- 
ing which had prompted the con- 
gress to the designation of a nation- 
al ship for your accommodation in 
coming hither, has destined the first 
service of a frigate, recently launch- 
ed at this metropolis, to the less 
welcome, but equally distinguished 
trust, of conveying you home. The 
name of the ship has added one 
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more memorial to distant regions 
and to future ages, of a stream al- 
ready memorable, at once in the 
story of your sufferings and of our 
independence. 

“The ship is now prepared for 
your reception, and equipped for 
sea. From the moment of her de- 
parture, the prayers of millions will 
ascend to Heaven that her passage 
may be prosperous, and your re- 
turn to the bosom of your family as 
propitious to your happiness, as 
your visit to this scene of your 
youthful glory has been to that of 
the American people. 

“Go, then, our beloved friend— 
return to the land of brilliant genius, 
of generous sentiment, of heroic 
valour; to that beautiful France, 
the nursing mother of the twelfth 
Louis, and the fourth Henry; to 
the native soil of Bayard and Colig- 
ni, of Turenne and Catinat, of Fe- 
nelon and D’Aguesseau. In that 
illustrious catalogue of names which 
she claims as of her children, and 
with honest pride holds up to the 
admiration of other nations, the 
name of La Fayette has already 
for centuries been enrolled. And 
it shall henceforth burnish into 
brighter fame : for if, in after days, 
a Frenchman shall be called to indi- 
cate the character of his nation by 
that of one individual, during the 
age in which we live, the blood of 
lofty patriotism shall mantle in his 


cheek, the fire of conscious virtue 
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shall sparkle in his eye, and he shall 
pronounce the name of La Fay- 
ETTE. Yet we, too, and our child- 
ren, in life and after death shall 
claim you for our own. You are 
ours by that more than patriotic 
self-devotion with which you flew 
to the aid of our fathers at the cri- 
sis of their fate. Ours by that 
long series of years in which you 
have cherished us in your regard. 
Ours by that unshaken sentiment 
of gratitude for your services, 
which is a precious portion of our 
inheritance. Ours by that tie of 
love, stronger than death, which 
has linked your name, for the end- 
less ages of time, with the name of 
Washington. 

* At the painful moment of part- 
ing from you, we take comfort in 
the thought, that wherever you may 
be, to the last pulsation of your 
heart, our country will be ever pre- 
sent to your affections; and a 
cheering consolation assures us, 
that we are not called to sorrow 
most of all, that we shall see your 
face no more. We shall indulge 
the pleasing anticipation of behold- 
ing our friend again. In the. mean- 
time, speaking in the.name of the 
whole people of the United.States, 
and at a loss only for. language to 
give utterance to. that; feeling,.of 
attachment with which the heart of 
the nation beats, as.the heart of one 
man—I bid you a reluctant and af- 
fectionate farewell.” 
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To which general La Fayette 
made the following answer :— 

‘Amidst all my obligations to the 
general government, and particu- 
larly to you, sir, its respected chief 
magistrate, I have most thankfully 
to acknowledge the opportunity 
given me at this solemn and painful 
moment, to present the people of 
the United States with a parting 
tribute of profound, inexpressible 
gratitude. 

‘¢ To have been, in the infant and 
critical days of these states, adopt- 
ed by them as a favorite son, to 
have participated in the toils and 
perils of our unspotted struggle 
for independence, freedom and 
equal rights, and in the foundation 
of the American era of a new 
social order, which has already 
pervaded this, and must, for the 
dignity and happiness of mankind, 
successively pervade every part of 
the other hemigphere, to have re- 
ceived at every stage of the revo- 
lution, and during forty years after 
that period, from the people of the 
United States, and their represent- 
atives at home and. abroad, con- 
tinual marks .ef.,their confidence 
and. kindness,’has, been the pride, 
the encouragement, the support of 
along and.eventful life. 

+ But how could I find words to 
acknowledge that’ series of wel- 
comes, those-unbounded and -uni- 
versal displays of public affection, 
which have marked each step, each 
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hour, of a twelve months’ progress 
through the twenty-four states, and 
which, while they overwhelm my 
heart with grateful delight, have 
most satisfactorily evinced the con- 
currence of the people in the kind 
testimonies, in the immense favors 
bestowed on me by the several 
branches of their representatives, 
in every part and at the central seat 
of the confederacy. 

“ Yet, gratifications still higher 
awaited me; in the wonders of 
creation and improvement that 
have met my enchanted eye, in the 
unparalleled and self-felt happiness 
of the people, in their rapid prosper- 
ity and insured security, public and 
private, in a practice of good order, 
the appendage of true freedom, and 
a national good sense, the final ar- 
biter of all difficulties, I have had 
proudly to recognise a result of the 
republican principles for which we 
have fought, and a glorious demon- 
stration to the most timid and pre- 
judiced minds, of the superiority, 
over degrading aristocracy or des- 
potism, of popular institutions foun- 
ded on the plain rights of man, and 
where the local rights of every sec- 
tion are preserved under a consti- 
tutional bond of union. The che- 


rishing of that union between the 
states, as it has been the farewell 
entreaty of our great paternal Wash- 
ington, and will ever have the dying 
prayer of every American patriot, 
so it has become the sacred pledge 
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of the emancipation of the world, 
an object in which I am happy to 
observe that the American people, 
while they give the animating ex- 
ample of successful free institutions, 
in return for an evil entailed upon 
them by Europe, and of which a 
liberal and enlightened sense is 
every where more and more gene- 
rally felt, show themselves every 
day more anxiously interested. 

* And now, sir, how can I do 
justice to my deep and lively feel- 
ings for the assurances, most pecu- 
liarly valued, of your esteem and 
friendship, for your so very kind 
references to old times, to my be- 
loved associates, to the vicissitudes 
of my life, for your-affecting picture 
of the blessings poured by the seve- 
ral generations of the American 
people on the remaining days of a 
delighted veteran, for your affection- 
ate remarks on this sad hour of se- 
paration, on the country of my birth, 
full, I can say, of American sympa- 
thies, on the hope so necessary to 
me of my seeing again the country 
that has deigned, near a half a cen- 
tury ago, to call me hers? I shall 
content myself, refraining from su- 
perfluous repetitions, at once, be- 
fore you, sir, and this respected 
circle, to proclaim my cordial con- 
firmation of every one of the senti- 
ments which I have had daily op- 
portunities publicly to utter, from 
the time when your venerable pre- 
decessor, my old brother in arms 

















and friend, transmitted to me the 
honorable invitation of congress, to 
this day, when you, my dear sir, 
whose friendly connexion with me 
dates from your earliest youth, are 
going to consign me to the protec- 
tion, across the Atlantic,ofthe heroic 
national flag, on board the splendid 
ship, the name of which has been not 
the least flattering and kind among 
the numberless favors conferred 
upon me. 

** God bless you, sir, and all who 
surround us. God bless the Ame- 
rican people, each of their states, 
and the federal govenment. Accept 
this patriotic farewell of an over- 
flowing heart ; such will be its last 
throb when it ceases to beat.” 

The general then took an affec- 
tionate leave of every individual 
present, and left the hospitable 
mansion of the president. He 
was attended to the vessel by the 
whole population of the district. 
All business was at a stand, and 
the vast multitude which lined the 
shores, witnessed his embarkation 
with a deep silence, highly indica- 
tive of the feelings that the Ameri- 
can people cherished towards La 
Fayette. In passing Mount Ver- 
non, he landed to pay a farewell 
Visit to the tomb of Washington. 
After paying this last tribute of re- 
spect to the remains of him, who, 
as the father and chief magistrate 
of his country, remembered his 
youthful friend while in the dun- 
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geons of Olmutz, and interfered in 
his behalf, when his own country- 
men had forgotten him, La Fayette 
re-embarked, and after a short 
voyage, was safely landed on his 
paternal soil. 

Thus terminated this extraordi- 
nary visit, so fruitful in incidents 
honorable to the American charac- 
ter, and so instrumental in reviving 
those patriotic recollections which 
make the basis of a strong national 
feeling. 

The 50th year of American In- 
dependence now approached its 
termination, and the people of the 
United States, sensible of their 
happy condition, and grateful for 
the blessings which they enjoyed, 
made suitable preparations for the 
expression of their feelings on the 
annual celebration of the fourth of 
July. It was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the birth day of the first 
independent power of the western 
hemisphere. Some of their most 
eloquent orators and ablest states- 
men were appointed to deliver 
those orations with which it had 
been customary to celebrate that 
day. The retrospect which the 
occasion prompted them to take, 
was full of the deepest interest. 
It was the history of the country, 
and a comparison between its 
infancy and its maturity. A com- 
parison with which every heart was 
full, and which, when drawn by 
the master spirit of an orator. could 
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not but find a respondent feeling in 
the bosom of a native audience. 
On that day, the American people, 
from Maine to Louisiana, and from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Rocky 
Mountains, assembled in every city 
and hamlet, to celebrate their na- 
tional jubilee. 

At that eventful moment, when 
millions of their fellow-citizens 
were dwelling on their names with 
the most grateful sentiments, the 
two venerable ex-presidents, ADAMS 
and JEFFERSON, departed this life. 

There was something in this co- 
* incidence, which made the deepest 
impression on the public mind. 
These extraordinary men had, in 
the morning of their lives, with 
kindred feelings, engaged in the 
contest which finally separated 
the United States from Great Bri- 
tain. They had contributed, each 
in his turn, to the declaration of 
the independence of their country. 
The one as the author, and the 
other as its most efficient supporter 
and eloquent advocate. By their 
devotion to the public cause, and 
_ their pre-eminent abilities, they had 
earned the proud distinction among 
that band of patriots who sat in 
the Continental Congress, of be- 
ing placed with the few for whom 
no act of amnesty or pardon re- 
mained. Their only hope of safety 
was in the complete success of the 
American cause. Upon the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution, 
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they were called, one by the voice 
of the people, and the -other, by 
the choice of Washington, to the 
public councils. Adams to preside 
over the senate, and Jefferson to 
conduct the foreign relations of 
the country. They were subse- 
quently chosen, each in his turn, 
as chief magistrates of the repub- 
lic, and afterwards, in dignified re- 
tirement, they witnessed the unex- 
ampled advance of their country, 
in population and wealth, and the 
progressive triumph of the cause 
in which they had been fellow-la- 
borers, by the emancipation of the 
remainder of the continent. This 
triumph was now complete. The 
western world had achieved its in- 
dependence, and their own country 
stood at its head, respected by the 
independent powers of America, as 
their guide and their protector. The 
parties into which their fellow-citi- 
zens, had been divided, and which 
claimed them as their respective 
chiefs, had forgotten their political 
differences, and were now united 
as one family, after the example of 
their leaders. Their lives had been 
protracted beyond the term ordi- 
narily assigned to man, as if to en- 
able them to witness this consum- 
mation of their labors, and on that 
anniversary which, as the termina- 
tion of their lives approached, they 
had earnestly desired to see, they 
sunk together into an honored 


grave. 
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On the 4th March, 1825, pur- 
suant to the established custom, 
the president elect, Mr. Adams, 
was sworn into office by the Chief 
Justice of the United States, (John 
Marshall,) in the hall of the house 
of representatives. A large con- 
course of distifguished strangers and 
citizens attended to witness the cere- 
mony, and to hear the address,which, 
according to the example of his 
predecessors, he delivered at his 
inauguration. Great interest was 
felt on this subject, as those pro- 
ductions had usually contained the 
general principles upon which the 
executive intended to administer 
the government. The discourse, 
from its importance, is worthy of 
a place in this volume, and is as 
follows : 


*‘ In compliance with an usage, 
coeval with the existence of our 
federal constitution, and sanction- 
ed by the example of my predeces- 
sors in the career upon which I am 
about to enter, I appear, my fel- 


low-citizens, in your presence, and 
in that of heaven, to bind myself 
by the solemnities of a religious 
obligation, to the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties allotted to me, 
in the station to which I have been 
called. 


“In unfolding to my country- 
men the principles by which I shall 
be governed, in the fulfilment of 
those duties, my first resort will be 
to that constitution, which I shall 
swear, to the best of my ability, to 
preserve, protect and defend. That 
revered instrument enumerates the 
powers, and prescribes the duties 
of the executive magistrate ; and, 
in its first words, declares the pur- 
poses to which these, and the whole 
action of the government, institu- 
ted by it, should be invariably and 
sacredly devoted—to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to the people 
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of this union, in their successive 
generations. Since the adoption 
of this social compact, one of these 
generations has passed away. It 
is the work of our forefathers.— 
Administered by some of the most 
eminent men, who contributed to 
its formation, through a most event- 
ful period in the annals of the 
world, and through all the vicissi- 
tudes of peace and war, incidental 
to the condition of associated man, 
it has not disappointed the hopes 
and aspirations of those illustrious 
benefactors of their age and na- 
tion. It has promoted the lasting 
welfare of that country, so dear to 
us all; it has, to an extent, far be- 
yond the ordinary lot of humanity, 
secured the freedom and happiness 
of this people. We now receive 
it as a precious inheritance from 
those to whom we are indebted for 
its establishment, doubly bound by 
the examples which they have left 
us, and by the blessings which we 
have enjoyed, as the fruits of their 
labors, to transmit the same, unim- 
paired, to the succeeding genera- 
tion. 

“In the compass of thirty-six 
vears, since this great national co- 
venant was instituted, a body of 
laws enacted under its authority, 
and in conformity with its provi- 
sions, has unfolded its powers, and 
carried into practical operation its 
effective energies. Subordinate 
departments have distributed the 
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executive functions in their various 
relations to foreign affairs, to the 
revenue and expenditures, and to 
the military force of the union by 
landandsea. A co-ordinate depart- 
ment of the judiciary has expound- 
ed the constitution and the laws ; 
settling, in harmonious coincidence 
with the legislative will, numerous 
weighty questions of construction 
which the imperfection of human 
language had rendered unavoidable. 
The year of jubilee since the first 
formation of our union, has just 
elapsed ; that of the declaration of 
our independence is at hand. The 
consummation of both was effect- 
ed by this constitution. Since that 
period, a population of four mil- 
lions has multiplied to twelve. A 
territory bounded by the Mississip- 
pi, has been extended from sea to 
sea. New states have been admit- 
ted to the union, in numbers nearly 
equal to those of the first confede- 
ration. Treaties of peace, amity 
and commerce, have been conclu- 
ded with the principal dominions 
of the earth. ‘The people of other 
nations, inhabitants of regions ac- 
quired, not by conquests, but by 
compact, have been united with us 
in the participation of our rights 
and duties, of our burdens and 
blessings. The forest has fallen 
by the axe of our woodsmen—the 
soil has been made to teem by the 
tillage of our farmers; our com- 
merce has whitened every ocean. 
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The dominion of man over phy- 
sical nature, has been extended by 
the invention of our artists. Li- 
berty and law have marched hand 
in hand. All the purposes of hu- 
man association have been accom- 
plished as effectively as under any 
other government on the globe ; 
and at a cost, little exceeding, in a 
whole generation, the expenditures 
of other nations in a single year. 

** Such is the unexaggerated pic- 
ture of our condition, under a con- 
stitution founded upon the repub- 
lican principle of equal rights. To 
admit that this picture has its 
shades, is but to say, that it is still 
the condition of men upon earth. 
From evil, physical, moral and po- 
litical, it is not our claim to be 
exempt. We have suffered, some- 
times by the visitation of Heaven, 
through disease ; often by the 
wrongs and injustice of other na- 
tions, even to the extremities of 
war; and lastly, by dissensions 
among ourselves—dissensions, per- 
haps, inseparable from the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, but which have 
more than once appeared to threaten 
the dissolution of the union, and 
with it, the overthrow of all the 
enjoyments of our present lot, and 
all our earthly hopes of the future. 
The causes of these dissensions 
have been various, founded upon 
differences of speculation in the 
theory of republican government ; 
upon conflicting views of policy, 
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in our relations with foreign na- 
tions ; upon jealousies of partial 
and sectional interests, aggravated 
by prejudices and prepossessions, 
which strangers to each other are 
ever apt to entertain. 

** It is a source of gratification 
and of encouragement to me, to 
observe that the great result of this 
experiment upon the theory of hu- 
man rights, has, at the close of that 
generation by which it was formed, 
been crowned with success equal 
to the most sanguine expectations 
of its founders. Union, justice, 
tranquillity, the common defence, 
the general welfare, and the bless- 
ings of liberty—all have been pro- 
moted by the government under 
which we have lived. Standing 
at this point of time ; looking back 
to that generation which has gone 
by, and forward to that which is 
advancing, we may, at once, in- 
dulge in grateful exultation, and in 
cheering hope. From the experi- 
ence of the past, we derive in- 
structive lessons for the future. 
Of the two great political parties 
which have divided the opinions 
and feelings of our country, the 
candid and the just will now ad- 
mit, that both have contributed 
splendid talents, spotless integrity, 
ardent patriotism, and disinterest- 
ed sacrifices, to the formation and 
administration of this government ; 
and that both have required a libe- 
ral indulgence for a portion of hu- 
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man infirmity and error. The re- 
volutionary wars of Europe, com- 
mencing precisely at the moment 
when the government of the Uni- 
ted States first went into operation 
under this constitution, excited a 
collision of sentiments and of sym- 
pathies, which kindled all the pas- 
sions, and embittered the conflict 
of parties, till the nation was in- 
volved in war, and the union was 
shaken to its centre. This time of 
trial embraced a period of five and 
twenty years, during which, the po- 
licy of the union, in its relations 
with Europe, constituted the prin- 
cipal basis of our political divi- 
sions, and the most arduous part of 
the action of our federal govern- 
ment. With the catastrophe in 
which the wars of the French re- 
volution terminated, and our own 
subsequent peace with Great Bri- 
tain, this baneful weed of party 
strife was uprooted. From that 
time, no difference of principle, 
connected either with the theory 
of government, or with our inter- 
course with foreign nations, has 
existed, or been called forth, in 
force sufficient to sustain a con- 
tinued combination of parties, or 
give more than wholesome anima- 
tion to public sentiment, or legis- 
lative debate. Our political creed 
is, without a dissenting voice that 
can be heard, that the will of the 
people is the source, and the hap- 
piness of the people the end, of all 
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legitimate government upon earth 
—That the best security for the 
beneficence, and the. best guaranty 
against the abuse of power, con- 
sists in the freedom, the purity, and 
the frequency of popular elections 
—That the general government of 
the union, and the separate go- 
vernments of the states, are all 
sovereignties of limited powers ; 
fellow servants of the same mas- 
ters, uncontrolled within their re- 
spective spheres, uncontrollable by 
encroachments upon each other— 
That the firmest security of peace, 
is the preparation, during peace, of 
the defences of war—That a rigo- 
rous economy, and accountability 
of public expenditures, should 
guard against the aggravation, and 
alleviate, when possible, the bur- 
den of taxation—That the military 
should be kept in strict subordina- 
tion to the civil power—That the 
freedom of the press, and of relj- 
gious opinion, should be inviolate 
—That the policy of our country 
is peace, and the ark of our salva- 
tion union, are articles of faith 
upon which we are all agreed. If 
there have been those who doubt- 
ed whether a confederated repre- 
sentative democracy were a go- 
vernment competent to the wise 
and orderly management of the 
common concerns of a mighty na- 
tion, those doubts have been dis- 
pelled. If there have been pro- 
jects of partial confederacies, to be 
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erected upon the ruins of the union, 
they have been scattered to the 
winds. If there have been dan- 
gerous attachments to one foreign 
nation, and antipathies against an- 
other, they have been extinguish- 
ed.’ Ten years of peace, at home 
and abroad, have assuaged the ani- 
mosities of political contention, 
and blended into harmony the most 
discordant elements of public opi- 
nion. There still remains one ef- 
fort of magnanimity, one sacrifice 
of prejudice and passion, to be 
made by the individuals throughout 
the nation, who have heretofore 
followed the standards of political 
party. It is that of discarding 
every remnant of rancor against 
each other; of embracing, as 
countrymen and friends; and of 
yielding to talents and virtue alone, 
that confidence which, in times of 
contention for principle, was be- 
stowed only upon those who bore 
the badge of party communion. 

* The collisions of party spirit, 
which originate in speculative opi- 
nions, or in different views of ad- 
ministrative policy, are, in their na- 
ture, transitory. Those which are 
founded on geographical divisions, 
adverse interests of soil, climate, 
and modes of domestic life, are 
more permanent, and, therefore, 
perhaps, more dangerous. It is 
this which gives inestimable value 
to the character of our govern- 
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ment, at once federal and national. 
It holds out to us a perpetual ad- 
monition to preserve, alike and 
with equal anxiety, the rights of 
each individual! state in its own go- 
vernment, and the rights of the 
whole nation, in that of the union. 
Whatever is of domestic concern- 
ment, unconnected with the other 
members of the union, or with for 
reign lands, belongs exclusively to 
the administration of the state go- 
vernments. Whatsoever directly 
involves the rights and interests of 
the federative fraternity, or of fo- 
reign powers, is of the resort of 
this general government. The du- 
ties of both are obvious in the ge- 
neral principle, though sometimes 
perplexed with difficulties in the 
detail. To respect the rights of 
the state governments is the invio- 
lable duty of that of the union : the 
government of every state will feel 
its own obligation to respect and 
preserve the rights of the whole. 
The prejudices every where too 
commonly entertained against dis- 
tant strangers, are worn away, and 
the jealousies of jarring interests 
are allayed by the composition and 
functions of the great national 
councils, annually assembled from 
all quarters of the union, at this 
place. Here the distinguished men 
from every section of our country, 
while meeting to deliberate upon 
the great interests of those by 
bay 
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whom they are deputed, learn to 
estimate the talents, and do justice 
to the virtues of each other. The 
harmony of the nation is promoted, 
and the whole union is knit toge- 
ther by the sentiments of mutual 
respect, the habits of social inter- 
course, and the ties of personal 
friendship, formed between the re- 
presentatives of its several parts, 
in the performance of their ser- 
vice at this metropolis. 

** Passing from this general re- 
view of the purposes and injunc- 
tions of the federal constitution, 
and their results, as indicating the 
first traces of the path of duty, in 
the discharge of my public trust, I 
turn to the administration of my 
immediate predecessor, as the se- 
cond. It has passed away in a 
period of profound peace; how 
much to the satisfaction of our 
country, and to the honor of our 
country’s name, is known to you 
all. The great features of its po- 
licy, in general concurrence with 
the will of the legislature, have 
been—To cherish peace while pre- 
paring for defensive war—To yield 
exact justice to other nations, and 
maintain the rights of our own— 
To cherish the principles of free- 
dom and of equal rights, wherever 
they were proclaimed—To dis- 
charge, with all possible promp- 
titude, the national debt—To re- 
duce, within the narrowest limits 
of efficiency, the military force— 
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To improve the organization and 
discipline of the army—To pro- 
vide and sustain a school of mili- 
tary science—To extend equal pro- 
tection to all the great interests of 
the nation—To promote the civili- 
zation of the Indian tribes ; and— 
To proceed in the great system of 
internal improvements, within the 
limits of the constitutional power 
of the union. 
of these promises, made by that 
eminent citizen, at the time of his 
first induction to this office, in his 
career of eight years, the internal 
taxes have been repealed; sixty 
millions of the public debt have 
been discharged; provision has 
been made for the comfort and re- 
lief of the aged and indigent, 
among the surviving warriors of 
the revolution; the regular armed 
force has been reduced, and its 
constitution revised and perfected ; 
the accountability for the expendi- 
tures of public moneys has been 
made more effective ; the Floridas 
have been peaceably acquired, and 
our boundary has been extended to 
the Pacific ocean; the indepen- 
dence of the southern nations of 
this hemisphere has been recog- 
nized, and recommended, by ex- 
ample and by council, to the po- 
tentates of Europe; progress has 
been made in the defence of the 
country, by fortifications and the 
increase of the navy—towards the 
effectual suppression of the African 
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traffic in slaves—in alluring the 
* aboriginal hunters of our land to 
the cultivation of the soil and of 
the mind—in exploring the inte- 
rior regions of the union, and in 
preparing, by scientific researches 
and surveys, for the further appli- 
cation of our national resources to 
the internal improvement of our 
country. 

‘ In this brief outline of the pro- 
mise and performance of my im- 
mediate predecessor, the line of 
duty, for his successor, is clearly 
delineated. To pursue to their 
consummation those purposes of 
improvement in our common con- 
dition, instituted or recommended 
by him, will embrace the whole 
sphere of my obligations. To the 
topic of internal improvement, em- 
phatically urged by him at his in- 
auguration, I recur with peculiar 
satisfaction. It is that from which 
I am convinced that the unborn 
millions of our posterity, who are 
in future ages to people this con- 
tinent, will derive their most fer- 
vent gratitude to the founders of 
the union; that in which the be- 
neficent action of its government 
will be most deeply felt and ac- 
knowledged. The magnificence 
and splendor of their public works 
are among the imperishable glo- 
ries of the ancient republics. The 
roads and aqueducts of Rome 
have been the admiration of all 
after ages, and have survived, 
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thousands of years, after all her 
conquests have been swallowed up 
in despotism, or become the spoil 
of barbarians. Some diversity of 
opinion has prevailed with regard 
to the powers of congress for le- 
gislation upon objects of this na- 
ture. The most respectful defe- 
rence is due to doubts, originating 
in pure patriotism, and sustained 
by venerated authority. But near- 
ly twenty years have passed since 
the construction of the first na- 
tional road wascommenced. The 
authority for its construction was 
then unquestioned. To how ma- 
ny thousands of our countrymen 
has it proved a benefit? To what 
single individual has it ever proved 
an injury? Repeated liberal and 
candid discussions in the legisla- 
ture have conciliated the senti- 
ments, and approximated the opi- 
nions of enlightened minds, upon 
the question of constitutional pow- 
er. I cannot but hope, that, by 
the same process of friendly, pa- 
tient, and persevering deliberation, 
all constitutional objections will 
ultimately be removed. The ex- 
tent and limitation of the powers 
of the general government, in re- 
lation to this transcendently im- 
portant interest, will be settled and 
acknowledged, to*the common sa- 
tisfaction of all; and every specu- 
lative scruple will be solved by a 
practical public blessing. 

* Fellow citizens, you are ac» 
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quainted with the peculiar circum- 
stances of the recent election, 
which have resulted in affording 
me the opportunity of addressing 
you at this time. You have heard 
the exposition of the principles 
which will direct me in the fulfil- 
ment of the high and solemn trust 
imposed upon me in this station. 
Less possessed of your confidence, 
in advance, than any of my prede- 
cessors, I am deeply conscious of 
the prospect that I shall stand more 
and oftener in need of your in- 
dulgence. Intentions upright and 
pure ; a heart devoted to the wel- 
fare of our country, and the un- 
ceasing application of the faculties 
allotted to me, to her service, are 
all the pledges that I can give for 
the faithful performance of the ar- 
duous duties I am to undertake. 
To the guidance of the legislative 
councils ; to the assistance of the 
executive and subordinate depart- 
ments; to the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the respective state govern- 
ments ; to the candid and liberal 
support of the people, so far as it 
may be deserved by honest indus- 
try and zeal, I shall look for what- 
ever success may attend my public 
service: and knowing that, except 
the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain, with fer- 
vent supplications for his favor, to 
his overruling Providence, I com- 
mit, with humble but fearless confi- 
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dence, my own fate, and the future 
destinies of my country.” 

The vacancies which were made 
in the cabinet by the election of 
the secretary of state and war to 
the presidency and vice-presidency, 
and by the retirement of the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, rendered it expe- 
dient to convene the senate, imme- 
diately after the dissolution of the 
eighteenth congress. On the 4th 
of March, the same day when the 
president was inaugurated, the 
members assembled, and after the 
necessary formalities were gone 
through, the vice-president took 
the chair, and addressed the senate 
upon the importance of its duties, 
and the immediate dependence of 
all the other departments of the 
government upon that body. Af- 
ter glancing at the construction of 
the senate, and commending the 
character it had sustained, he pro- 
ceeded to say, that while presiding, 
* he should only regard the senate 
and its duties, and should strive 
with a feeling of pride to preserve 
the high character already attained 
by the senate for dignity and wis- 
dom, and to elevate it, if possible, 
still higher in public esteem.” 
The new members then appeared, 
and took their seats. Upon the 
presentation of the credentials of 
Mr. Lanman, of Connecticut, a 
question was raised as to his right 
to a seat under the following cir- 
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cumstances. Previous to the ex- 
piration of his term of service, the 
legislature of Connecticut had en- 
deavored without success to choose 
a person to fill the vacancy#when- 
ever it should occur, and finally 
adjourned without making a choice. 
After the adjournment of the legis- 
lature, the governor transmitted to 
Mr. Lanman a temporary appoint- 
ment as senator, in contemplation 
of the vacancy, under that part of 
the constitution authorising ap- 
pointments by the state execu- 
tives, “ when vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during 
the recess of the legislature.” 

A committee was appointed to 
search for precedents, and reported 
the following cases bearing on the 
question before the senate. 

On the 27th of April, 1797, 
William Cocke was appointed a 
senator by the governor of Ten- 
nessee, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of his term of 
service on the 3d of March pre- 
ceding, and took his seat on the 
15th of May, and was qualified. 

This case differed from Mr. Lan- 
man’s only in the fact that Mr. 
Cocke was appointed after the va- 
cancy had occurred, and Mr. L. 
was appointed in anticipation of a 
vacancy. The case of Uriah Tra- 
cy, from Connecticut, in 1801, re- 
sembled the one before the senate 
in every particular, and the ques- 
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tion was there raised as to his right 
to take his seat. The senate then 
determined in favor of Mr. Tracy 
by a vote of 13 to 10. 

Two cases subsequently occur- 
red similar to this precedent, viz. 
Joseph Anderson, a senator from 
Tennessee, in 1809, and John Wil- 
liams, from Tennessee, in 1817. 
To the admission and qualification 
of these senators no objection was 
made. The question was consi- 
dered as settled by the decision in 
1801, and they took their seats. 
The senate now, however, came to 
an opposite conclusion, and by a 
vote of 23 to 18, decided that Mr. 
Lanman was not entitled to his 
seat. 

The senate then went into the 
consideration of executive busi- 
ness, and. confirmed the nomina- 
tions made by the President for 
the several departments. Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, was appointed 
secretary of state; Richard Rush, 
of Pennsylvania, secretary of the 
treasury ; James Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, secretary of war. 

To the appointment of Mr. 
Clay, a warm opposition was made 
on the part of a few senators, and 
the injunction of secrecy being re- 
moved, the vote appeared to have 
been 27 in favor, and 14 against 
it. 

Mr. Noble, of Indiana, who 
came in after the vote had been 
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taken, requested permission to re- 
cord his name in the affirmative, but 
the senate decided it not to be in 
order. As the vote removing the 
injunction of secrecy did not ex- 
tend to the reasons urged by the 
opposers of his appointment, we 
cannot present to our readers their 
motives for voting against Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Noble, however, thought it ne- 
cessary, on account of his absence, 
to declare what his vote would 
have been, and to assign his rea- 
sons for voting in favor of Mr. 
Clay: these were, first, his distin- 
guished talents, and secondly, “ be- 
cause he would not oppose an ad- 
ministration, at the commencement, 
for party purposes.” 

After disposing of the nomina- 
tions made by the executive, the 
senate took into consideration the 
treaty made with Colombia for the 
suppression of the slave trade. 
This treaty was made in conformi- 
ty with a resolution of the house 
of representatives, recommending 
to the executive to make treaties, 
giving the mutual right of search 
of vessels in suspected parts of the 
world, in order more effectually to 
prevent the traffic in human flesh. 
The amendments proposed by the 
senate, at the last session, to the 
treaty with Great Britain, for the 
same purpose, were introduced into 
this treaty, but the fate of the trea- 
ty with England had probably 
eaused a change in the minds of 
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some of the senators, and other 
views had been taken of the sub- 
ject by others, and the treaty was 
rejected by a vote of 28 to 12. 
Thé@divisions which had been 
taken on the foregoing questions, 
left little doubt that the new admi- 
nistration was destined to meet 
with a systematic and organized 
opposition ; and, previous to the- 
next meeting of congress, the os- 
tensible grounds of opposition were 
set forth at public dinners and meet- 
ings, so as to prepare the commu- 
nity for a warm political contest, 
until the next election. Those 
who placed themselves in opposi- 
tion to the administration, without 
reference to its measures, urged as 
reasons for their hostility, that Mr. 
Adams’ election was the result of a 
bargain between Mr. Clay and him- 
self; and his election of Mr. Clay, 
as secretary of state, was relied 
upon as a conclusive proof of the 
bargain ; that he was elected against 
the expressed will of the people ; 
and that congress, by not taking 
general Jackson, the candidate 
having the highest number of 
votes, had violated the constitu- 
tion, and disobeyed their constitu- 
ents. Personal objections were 
also urged; but as these formed 
no part of the justification of the 
opposition which was to be arrayed 
in anticipation of measures, it is 
unnecessary to give them a place. 
Those who were friendly to the 
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new administration, or disposed to 
judge of it by its acts, replied to 
these objections, that Mr. Clay, as 
‘a representative, was obliged to 
decide between three candidates 
for the presidency, and that his 
vote was in accordance with all his 
previous declarations : that his own 
situation as a candidate who might 
possibly succeed, rendered it un- 
suitable for him to express any pre- 
ference for either of the other can- 
didates, until the decision by the 
legislature of Louisiana (first heard 
at Washington 27th December,) 
had left him free to decide between 
his former competitors: that Mr. 
Crawford, though constitutionally 
a candidate, was virtually with- 
drawn by the situation of his 
health, and that as between Mr. 
Adams and general Jackson, the 
previous deliberate expression of 
hiss sentiments as to the latter’s 
character and qualifications for a 
civil office, rendered it impossible 
for him to vote for him without the 
most gross inconsistency : that Mr. 
Adams’ experience, learning, and 
talents were guarantees for his 
proper performance of the duties 
of the chief magistracy, which 
were not in the power of his com- 
petitor to offer, and that having 
been compelled to discharge this 
duty as a representative of the 
people, it would have argued an 
improper distrust of his own cha- 
racter and of public opinion. to have 
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refused to take the appointment of 
secretary of state from Mr. Adams, 
because he had contributed by 
his vote to elect him to the pre- 
sidency. As to the fact of his se- 
lection as secretary of state, they 
vindicated it on the ground, that 
his situation as speaker of the 
house, and his long and intimate 
acquaintance with our national af- 
fairs, made him the most promi- 
nent candidate for that station, and 
the strong support he received in 
the west for the presidency, showed 
that his appointment would gratify 
a part of the union, which, until 
then, had never been compliment- 
ed with a representative in the 
cabinet. 

The other objections to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Adams, they contended 
were contrary to the spirit and let- 
ter of the constitution. By the 
electors refusing to give a majority 
for either of the presidential candi- 
dates, they had committed the ques- 
tion to the decision of congress. 
The will of the people, so far as 
expressed, was, that no person 
should be elected, except by the 
concurrence of thirteen states in 
congress ; and they were empow- 
ered to select either of the three 
highest candidates. That this con- 
stitutional provision was to prevent 
the choice by any number less than 
a majority, and that to confine con- 
gress to the selection ofthe candidate 
having the highest number, was to 
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render it nugatory, and to degrade 
its office from a body having power 
to decide, into one possessing only 
the right to sanction the vote of a 
plurality of the electors. 

They also denied that the will of 
the people was expressed in favor 
of general Jackson, and said that 
in New Jersey, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Louisiana, the elec- 
toral votes were procured by poli- 
tical combinations, for the very 
purpose of defeating the popular 
candidates in those states, and to 
carry the election into congress; 
that in the two former states the 
friends of Mr. Crawford openly 
supported the Jackson electors, 
for the purpose of weakening Mr. 
Adams, and that in North Caro- 
lina the votes of Mr. Adams’ 
friends were given to the Jackson 
electors, to defeat Mr. Crawford, 
who had a plurality of the voters ; 
and in Louisiana a similar combi- 
nation was made between the 
friends of Adams and Jackson, to 
defeat Mr. Clay, who was the fa- 
vorite of the state. 

To the assertion that the repre- 
sentatives had disobeyed their con- 
stituents, in voting for Mr. Adams, 
they replied, that of the states where 
he did not obtain a majority of the 
electors, but whose representatives 
voted for him in congress, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Missouri voted 
for Mr. Clay, and, consequently, 
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they were left free to choose as 
between Adams and Jackson. In 
Maryland and Illinois, though Jack- 
son received the greater number of 
electoral votes, Adams obtained 
more of the suffrages at the polls, 
and that in Louisiana the support 
of both was nearly equal, and that 
that support had been obtained by 
virtue of an arrangement among 
their friends in the legislature, and 
afforded no criterion of popular fa- 
vor. 

Such were the arguments offered 
both by the opponents and sup- 
porters of the administration for 
their several courses, and it be- 
came obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer, that new parties 
were forming themselves, and that 
the old lines of division would soon 
be obliterated in the approaching 
contest. It could not, indeed, be 
expected that the ancient party 
distinctions would be at once an- 
nihilated. Men who have from 
youth to maturity been arrayed in 
political opposition, cannot imme- 
diately forget their old associations 
and enmities, and time was re- 
quired to merge the federal and 
democratic parties in those of op- 
position and administration. The 
war, and the political calm which 
followed it, had contributed much to 
the extinction of those parties. The 
questions which first created them 
had passed away, and belonged to 
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the history rather than to the poli- 
ties of the country ; and the war, 
by presenting a new object of at- 
tention, had attracted the people 
from their party disputes to the 
public defence, and united them as 
Americans under the standard of 
their country. 

Other questions, too, had arisen 
under the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, and differences of opi- 
nion, equally strong with those of 
former times, -had done much to 
break up the ruling party ; and the 
federal party, by relinquishing the 
contest in many of the states, had 
augmented the divisions among 
their opponents, by removing that 
strong bond of union which arises 
from the fear of a powerful an- 
tagonist. 

Of all the questions which had 
been agitated during the late ad- 
ministration, none had a greater in- 
fluence in producing this result, 
than that relating to the admission 
of Missouri into the union. A\l- 
though this question only related 
to the extinction of slavery in Mis- 
souri, it was represented as an at- 
tempt upon that species of pro- 
perty in the southern states, and 
was construed into a systematic de- 
sign, on the part of those who sup- 
ported it, to deprive the planters of 
their property, and to disturb the 
domestic tranquillity of the south. 

This feverish state of excitement 
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among the southern people, which 
can scarcely he understood, except 
by those who consider their deep 
pecuniary interest in the continu- 
ance of the present state of things, 
and the danger to themselves and 
families in any hasty and ill-judged 
interference with so delicate a sub- 
ject, had disposed them to this new 
organization of parties, and af- 
forded the surest and most con- 
sistent support to those who op- 
posed the election of Mr. Adams, 
and the most ready and natural al- 
lies of those who arrayed them- 
selves from the commencement in 
Opposition to his administration. 
Influenced by this apprehensive 
feeling, to which we have alluded, 
they did not stop to consider how 
far it’ was justified by the senti- 
ments of Mr. Adams and his 
friends ; but taking it for granted, 
that as they desired the extinction 
of slavery, they would not be re- 
strained by constitutional nor pru- 
dential considerations from accom- 
plishing that object, the leading po- 
liticians of the south early mani- 
fested an unfriendly disposition to 
the new administration, and be- 
came, in fact, the nucleus of the 
opposition. 

This feeling affords an explana- 
tion of the fact, that the representa- 
tives of the southern states at once 
took ground against the adminis- 
tration; and those who differed 
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widely as to the constructive pow- 
ers of congress and the national 
government, still united in this op- 


position. Other reasons were as- 


signed, but in the discussion of se- 
veral questions, having only a re- 
mote bearing to this subject, the 
feeling betrayed itself so strongly, 
as to create the belief that those 
reasons were not the real motives 
for their hostility. 


In the controversy which took 
place between the national govern- 
ment and the executive of Georgia, 
in relation to the Creek nation, 
great efforts were made by govern- 
or Troup to avail himself of that 
feeling, but the grounds of accu- 
sation assumed by him were so un- 
tenable, and his charges so prompt- 
ly disproved, that this appeal to 
local prejudices was not attended 
with success. 

This controversy, which at- 
tracted much attention during the 
year, grew out of a compact made 
between the general government 
and the state of Georgia in 1802. 
By that compact the United States 
agreed, in consideration of Georgia 
relinquishing her claim to the Mis- 
sissippi territority, to extinguish, at 
the national expense, the Indian ti- 
tle to the lands occupied by them in 
Georgia, “‘ whenever it could be 
peaceably done, upon reasonable 
terms.” Since making that agree- 
ment, the general government had 
extinguished the Indian title to about 
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15,000,000 acres, and conveyed 
the same to the state of Georgia. 
There still remained in that state 
9,537,000 acres in possession of 
the Indians, of which 5,292,000 
belonged to the Cherokees, and 
the remainder to the Creek nation. 

Shortly before the termination of 
Mr. Monroe’s administration, the 
state government became very ur- 
gent for the entire removal of the 
Indians from the state ; and at the 
solicitation of the governor, the 
late president appointed two com- 
missioners, selected by the govern- 
or of Georgia, to make a treaty 
with the Creeks for the purchase 
of their claim. 

It should be borne in mind, that 
the United States, in pursuance 
of a policy adopted at the com- 
mencement of the government, 
and of a treaty concluded with the 
Creeks previous to the compact 
with Georgia, had endeavored to 
civilize the Indians, and to allure 
them from the wandering habits 
which present such powerful ob- 
stacles to their improvement. The 
effect of this policy was now evinced 
by the reluctance of the Creeks to 
dispose of any more of their terri- 
tory. They had felt the superior 
comfort and security of their new 
mode of life, and were unwilling 
again to encounter the hardships 
and privations of the hunter state. 
To prevent the possibility of any 
further alienation of territory, a law 
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was enacted, making it a capital 
offence to sell any more land. ‘To 
the solicitations of the commis- 
sioners for a part of their territory, 
they accordingly replied, that they 
had no more land than they want- 
ed, and no presents nor persuasions 
could induce the council of the na- 
tion to give a different answer. A 
portion of the Creeks was, how- 
ever, of a different opinion, and 
when the council was broken up, 
by the departure of the great ma- 
jority of the chiefs, a few were in- 
duced to remain, and to conclude a 
treaty, by which all the lands of 
the Creek tribes in Georgia and 
Alabama were ceded tothe United 
States. This treaty was made the 
12th of February, 1825, and was 
transmitted to the senate, and 
sanctioned by that body, on the 3d 


of March, the last day of the ses- 


sion. The time when this treaty 
was sent into the senate, prevented 
a proper examination of the sub- 
ject, and, at the close of the ses- 
sion, it could not have received 
that consideration to which it was 
entitled. When the news of the 
ratification of the treaty arrived 
among the Creeks, it produced 
great excitement. A secret coun- 
cil of the nation was called, and a 
resolution adopted not to accept 
the treaty, and the death of M’In- 
tosh, the leader and chief of the party 
that assented to it. was also deter- 
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mined on, as an offender against, 
the law prohibiting the further ces- 
sion of land. This determination 
was carried into effect by a party 
of Indians, who surrounded his 
house on the 30th of April, and 
shot him and another chief, who 
had also signed the treaty. This 
course on the part of the Creeks 
presented a new question, and a 
controversy soon grew out of it 
between the general government 
and governor Troup. The go- 
vernor contended, that upon the 
ratification of the treaty, the fee 
simple of the lands became vested 
in Georgia, and subject to her .au- 
thority. As he undertook to act 
upon these assumptions, and called 
the legislature together for the pur- 
pose of surveying these lands, and 
distributing them among the citi- 
zens of the state by lottery, great 
reason existed to apprehend that a 
war would be provoked with the 
Creek nation by these steps on the 
part of the state government. The 
renionstrances of the Creek chiefs 
against the treaty, the very general 
suspicion that it was obtained by 
unfair means, and the complaints 
of governor Troup against the In- 
dian agent, induced the president. 
to appoint a special agent to in- 
vestigate the business, and, at the 
same time, general Gaines was or- 
dered to repair to the Creek coun- 
try, with a competent, number ot 
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troops, to restore tranquillity among 
the Creeks, and to prevent any dis- 
turbances between them and the 
frontier settlers. After a full ex- 


amination of the Creek chieftains, 
the special agent reported the facts 
to the war department, and the 
bad faith and corruption were so 


strongly supported by the state- 
ments of the witnesses, and so 
great a majority of the tribes 
(about 42) appeared to be hostile 
to the treaty, that the president de- 
cided not to suffer any interference 
with them, until the meeting of 
congress. This decision gave 
great offence to governor Troup, 
and he threatened to take the exe- 
cution of the treaty into his own 
hands; but the firm and decided 
tone which the president at last 
was compelled to adopt, induced 
him to leave the affair to the con- 
stitutional autherities. 

Although the president had thus 
resolved to postpone the execution 
of the treaty from motives of hu- 
manity to the Creek tribes, he was 
still anxious to satisfy the claims of 
Georgia, and the efforts of the war 
department were directed to the 
accomplishment of that object, 
provided it could be done without 
violating the rights of the Indians. 
While on the one side a number of 
chiefs belonging to the M’Intosh 
party, presented themselves at 

Vashington, to urge the goyern- 
ment to espouse their quarrel with 
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their countrymen; on the other, 
a deputation was appointed in 
council, on the part of the nation, 
to repel their complaints, and to 
negotiate with the secretary of war 
concerning their boundaries. This 
deputation was instructed not to 
admit, in any shape, the validity of 
the late treaty, nor the illegality of 
M’Intosh’s execution ; but to fix 
upon some course by which the 
tribes might not be entirely re- 
moved from their country, and, at 
the same time, to enable the Uni- 
ted States to perform its contract 
with Georgia. 

After a long negotiation, a trea- 
ty was concluded between the se- 
cretary of war and this deputation, 
by which the old treaty was annul- 
led, and thé Creek nation ceded to 
the United States all the land east 
of the Chatahoochy river, and a 
tract west of the river, beginning 
47 miles below the intersection ef 
the boundary line between the 
Creeks and Cherokees and the 
Chatahoochy, and thence 30 miles 
west of Buzzard’s roost, thence to 
Buzzard’s roost, and thence to the 
place of beginning. This was af- 
terwards extended to certain points, 
so as to comprehend all the Creek 
lands within the estimated limits of 
Georgia, for the sum of $30,000. 
The consideration of the new trea- 
ty was $217,000 paid to the Creek 
nation, and a perpetual annuity of 
$20,000. To the M’Intosh party, 
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the United States agreed to pay 
$100,000, provided that party 
amounted to 3000; and so in 
proportion for a smaller number. 
‘The improvements were to be 
estimated and paid for by the Uni- 
ted States, and a tract of land be- 
yond the Mississippi was to be pro- 
vided, at their expense, for the ac- 
commodation of those who might 
choose to emigrate, and the ex- 
pense of removal, and of the first 
year’s subsistence, was also to be 
borne by the federal government. 
The chief difference between this 
treaty and the one declared void, 
was in the amount of territory 
ceded, of the consideration, and 
the manner in which that conside- 
ration was distributed. By the 
void treaty, the whole Creek terri- 
tory in Alabama, as well as in 
Georgia, was ceded for the sum 
of $400,000, to be distributed by 
the commissioners who negotiated 
the treaty. By the new treaty, the 
Creeks retained all their land in 
Alabama, and received a more li- 
beral compensation, which was to 
be paid to the representatives of the 
whole nation. Opposition, how- 
ever, was made to the new treaty 
by the Georgia delegation, and by 
others unfriendly to the national 
administration. The committee 
on Indian affairs, in the senate, re- 
ported through (Mr. Benton) their 
chairman against the ratification of 
the treaty, but the senate ratified 
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the same by a vote of 30 to 7, of 
which latter number three had been 
placed on the committee, who ‘re- 
ported against it. In the house of 
representatives, the’ unanimity was 
still greater. On the passage of 
the bill making appropriations to , 
carry into effect the new treaty, the 
vote stood 167 to 10. 

To the passage of this bill, the 
Georgia delegation offered a pro- 
test, in which having described the 
treaties, (which the protest styles 
contracts,) the delegation proceeds 
to declare that the first treaty par- 
tially fulfilled the obligations of the 
United States towards Georgia, 
and removed every difficulty inter- 
posed by the occupation of the 
Creeks to the full exercise of all 
the vested rights of the state over 
a large portion of her territority : 
that the government of the United 
States, nor any branch of it, could 
not invalidate nor interrupt, with- 
out the consent of Georgia, her 
right secured by that treaty, rati- 
fied with all due solemnity: that 
the new treaty differs from the old 
one in not providing for the re- 
moval of the Indians until 1827, 
and then not expressly providing 
for their removal from all the land 
occupied by them in Georgia ; they 
“therefore protest against it as 
violating the rights of that member 
of the union of which they are the 
representatives, leaving it to the 
constitutional organs of the state 
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sovereignty to vindicate or wave 
those rights, as their own sense of 
propriety, their duty to the people 
of the state, and their reverence 
for the union of the states, under 
the federal constitution, may dic- 
tate.’ To the entry of this pro- 
test on the journal of the house, 
some objection was made ; but on 
the ground that it was a protest on 
the part of a state delegation, as 
such it was permitted, by a vote of 
82 to 61. 

The unanimity with which the 
conduct of the executive, in the 
settlement of this intricate and un- 
pleasant controversy, was approved 
by congress, was as unexpected as 
it was satisfactory to the people in 
every part of the country, except 
in the state of Georgia itself, 
where strong and excited feelings 
prevented a fair and impartial con- 
sideration of the question. 

At the commencement.of the 
dispute, governor Troup, in order 
to obtain support in other states, 
appealed to the peculiar sympa- 
thies of the citizens in the adjoining 
states, and in his first legislative 
message, accused the national go- 
vernment with an improper and 
unconstitutional interference with 
the slave property in the southern 
states. The facts he adduced in 
support of this charge were, Ist. A 
resolution, submitted by Mr. King, 
of New-York, pledging all public 
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lands which were not pledged for 
the redemption of the public debt, 
as a fund for the emancipation and 
removal beyond the limits of the 
United States, of such slaves as 
were allowed to be removed or 
emancipated “by the laws of the 
several states respectively.” 

2dly. Certain expressions which 
he imputed to the attorney general 
of the United States, as uttered in 
the argument of the case of cer- 
tain Africans, who were captured, 
and brought into the United States, 
and whose freedom was claimed, 
as having been transported in con- 
travention of the laws of this coun- 
try, by American citizens. These 
expressions, which, if they had been 
used in a legal discussion, would 
not have warranted any charge 
against the general government, 
were magnified by governor ‘Troup 
into deliberate opinions uttered by its 
official organ, and as showing its in- 
tention to divest the citizens of the 
south of their property without com- 
pensation. ‘To avert this impend- 
ing danger, he called upon them 
“to stand by their arms.” This 
call, which in any other country 
would have been regarded as an 
indication of civil war, did not 
produce any general apprehension 
of serious consequences, although 
it was sanctioned by a report to 
the state legislature. In the Uni- 
ted States, these ebullitions of lo- 
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cal feelings are safely left to the 
care of public opinion, and the 
moral sentiment of the commu- 
nity ; and the threats and denun- 
ciations of Governor Troup were 
not productive of any result, ex- 
cept a warm and rather undigni- 
fied correspondence between him 
and the United States agents sta- 
tioned in the Creek country. Be- 
tween him and the war depart- 
ment, the dispute was terminated 
by the refusal of the president to 
permit any encroachment upon the 
Indian lands, and the orders of the 
secretary to arrest and deliver over 
to the judicial authority all intruders 
upon their territory. 

The premature alarm which the 
governor had sought to create in 
relation to the slave property, by 
alluding to the official opinions of 
the attorney general, was entirely 
prevented by the prompt contra- 
diction, by that gentleman, of the 
opinions imputed to him, and by 
the declaration of the person to 
whom governor Troup appealed 
to substantiate his assertion, that 
he had been wholly misunder- 
stood. The conclusion of this bu- 
siness in congress showed how 
small was the effect produced by 
the intemperate course of the 
state government, and the little 
sympathy felt by the nation for the 
unfounded complaints of governor 
Troup. 


While the national government 
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was thus extending its protecting 
care to the southern Indians, the 
unfortunate aboriginals in the north 
western states and territories were 
not neglected. In conformity with 
the system which was first laid 
down under Washington’s admi- 
nistration, and to which public at- 
tention had this summer been for- 
cibly attracted, the national authori- 
ties earnestly sought to avert the 
extinction of the tribes, which wan- 
dered over that vast wilderness, and 
to promote their happiness by the 
introduction of peace and civiliza- 
tion. With this benevolent view, 
governors Cass and Clark were de- 
puted to treat with the Indians of 
the upper Mississippi for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace between 
the tribes of that part of the coun- 
try. For many years past, hostili- 
ties had been carried on between 
the Sioux on one side, and the 
Foxes, Sacs, and Menominies on 
the other. Wars had also existed 
between them and the Chippawas, 
Winnebagoes, Ottowas, and Pot- 
tawatomies, on account of their 
hunting grounds, and unsettled 
boundaries. In the month of Au- 
gust, deputations from these seve- 
ral tribes, to the number of 2000 
and upwards, met the United 
States .commissioners at Prairie 
des Chiens, and entered .upon the 
discussion of their several claims 
under the mediation of the United 
States. Maps were produced, and 
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the boundary lines between the se- 
veral tribes, consisting chiefly of 
water courses, were finally adjust- 
ed, though not without much dis- 
cussion. After a fortnight’s nego- 
tiation, a peace was finally con- 
cluded between the tribes, and the 
tomahawk formally buried, for the 
first time for nearly a century. 

The total expense for presents 
and subsistence in accomplishing 
this benevolent work, did not ex- 
ceed $40,000 ; and the dictates of 
sound policy towards our own citi- 
zens, in securing tranquillity upon 
the frontier, as well as motives of 
humanity, were both consulted in 
this expenditure. 

Another object of the govern- 
ment was, to remove the tribes 
scattered through the several states, 
to a tract of country west of the 


Mississippi, and to concentrate 
them into one nation, with some 
plan for their government and ci- 


vilization. This plan was fully de- 
veloped in a message of the late 
president, 27th January, 1825, in 
which its advantages were strongly 
depicted. With the constant su- 
perintendence and protecting care 
of the federal government, this 
scheme might be put in practice, 
and the annihilation of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the American 
forest prevented. Without that 
care, the policy of bringing tribes 
with savage habits and inimical 
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feelings into immediate contact, 
may be well doubted. 

To carry this plan into effect, 
treaties were made with.the Osages 
and the Kanzas, extinguishing 
their titles to the territory west of 
the Mississippi; excepting to cer- 
tain reservations for their own use, 
and providing those tribes with do- 
mestic animals, blacksmiths, and 
persons to teach them agricultural 
employments. By these treaties, 
a tract was provided for those In- 
dians, who might be induced to 
emigrate from the states on this 
side of that river. The Indians, 
however, were generally unwilling 
to remove, and, at a meeting with 
some of the tribes in Ohio, in May, 
1825, they refused to do any thing 
to promote the views of our go- 
vernment. The Shawanee tribe, 
in Missouri, were not so reluctant 
to comply with that arrangement ; 
and, in consideration of a sum of 
money, and an annual payment in 
iron, with a blacksmith to work it, 
at the expense of the United States, 
they exchanged their lands for a 
tract in the territory purchased 
from the Osages, and agreed to re- 
move thither. Treaties of amity 
and protection were also made 
with most of the tribes in that vast 
tract between Missouri and Mexi- 
co, by which the Indians permitted 
the United States to lay out a road 
through their lands, for the traders 
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between those places, who had be- 
come numerous and entitled to at- 
tention. By all these treaties, the 
sovereignty of the United States 
was acknowledged, as well as their 
right to regulate the trade of the 
Indians with civilized nations. 

It having been found impossible 
to carry into operation the system 
proposed by Mr. Monroe, for the 
preservation and civilization of the 
aborigines, on account of the re- 
luctance of the Indians to dispose 
of any more of their territory; a 
modification was proposed by Mr. 
Barbour, the secretary of war, to 
the last congress. The outlines of 
this new plan were: to set apart 
the territory west of the Mississip- 
pi beyond the states and territo- 
ries, and that east of the Missis- 
sippi lying west of lakes Huron 


and Michigan, for their exclusive 
abode, under a territorial govern- 
ment, to be maintained by the Uni- 


ted States. 2dly. To induce them 
to remove as individuals, and not 
in tribes, and to leave those who 
do not wish to go, in their present 
possessions. 3dly. When circum- 
stances should justify it, to amal- 
gamate the tribes in one mass, and 
distribute their property among 
the individual Indians. Common 
schools to be established in the vil- 
lages ; assistance to be afforded 
them in commencing agricultural 
life; to furnish them with stock, 
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grain, and fences ; and to commute 
the annuities now paid to them for 
a fixed sum, to be divided.as indi- 
vidual property, were also recom- 
mended as the details of this sys- 
tem. The plan of the secretary 
was reported to the house of re- 
presentatives by the proper com- 
mittee, and a bill brought in to 
carry it into effect. Common 
schools had already been esta- 
blished among the Caddoes, and 
at Michillimackinac, and were at- 
tended by nearly 1200 scholars ; 
thus proving the practicability of 
introducing instruction among the 
savages. The other measures 
had been attended with the most 
beneficial consequences among the 
southern Indians, some of whom 
had attained a high degree of civi- 
lization. The zeal and energy with 
which this subject, so interesting to 
humanity and momentous to the 
character of the country, were 
now taken up, excited sanguine 
hopes that the condition of the 
aborigines would be permanently 
improved, and the remnant pre- 
served, to fulfil the end of their ex- 
istence as civilized beings. Enough 
had been done before to evince 
the sincerity of the government to 
meliorate their situation ; but while 
Spanish and British agents were 
permitted to trade with them, and 
to excite them to hostility against 
the United States, all our efforts 


‘ . 
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were counteracted, and the confi- 
dence of the Indians, in the views 
of the American government, de- 
stroyed. By the extension of our 
frontier settlement, since the war 
with Great Britain, and the judi- 
cious positions of the regular 
troops, this interference was now 
prevented, and the tribes subjected 
to the sole superintendence and 


care of the federal authorities. 


The benevolent views of the go- 
vernment were now prosecuted 
without interruption, and a visible 
improvement was yearly manifest- 
ed in the condition of the remaining 
tribes. The appropriations made 
by the 19th congress, at the first 
session, to the Indian department, 
for the civilization of the abori- 
gines, and to fulfil the treaties with 
them, amounted to nearly $1,000,- 
000, a sum equal to the whole civil 
list of the government. The num- 
ber of Indians in the several states 
and territories, appeared by a re- 
port from the secretary of war, at 
the beginning of the year, to be 
about 130,000, of which about 
97,000 were east of the Mississip- 
pi, and south of Michigan. Many 
of these were partially civilized, as 
the Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, 
and Chickasaw nations, in the 
south, and some of the eastern In- 
dians, leaving only between 40 and 
50,000 Indians whose removal 
could be effected with propriety. 
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Towards the Florida Indians, - 
who were in a state of great suf- 
fering from want of food, the go- 
vernment manifested its usual hu- 
manity. A bill appropriating 
$20,000, to furnish them with the 
means of subsistence, was passed 
by congress, and they were re- 
lieved from their distress, which was 
on the point of becoming extreme. 
An attempt was made to connect 
this bill with the policy of. re- 
moving the aborigines beyond the 
Mississippi; but the house refused 
to consider the subjects together, 
and granted the required relief, 
without annexing to it the condi- 
tion of removal. 

Another subject which attracted 
public attention, during the recess 
of congress, was, the inquiry in- 
stituted into the conduct of cap- 
tains Porter and Stewart. 

Shortly before the termination 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration, 
Captain Porter was recalled from 
his command in the West Indies, 
on account of his landing at Fox- 
ardo, and compelling the authori- 
ties of that place to apologize for 
their misconduct towards one of 
the officers of his squadron. The 
circumstances of this hostile land- 
ing on a Spanish island, appeared 
to Mr. Monroe to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant a court of 
inquiry into captain Porter’s con- 
duct; and one was ordered, which 
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. assembled at Washington, in the 
month of May, 1825. After com- 
mencing its inquiries, a _controver- 
sy took place between the accused 
and the court, which resulted in 
the withdrawal of captain Porter 
from the court, and a publication 
by him of its proceedings, and his 
reasons for withdrawing. The 
court proceeded in its inquiries, 
notwithstanding the absence of the 
accused, and reported its opinion 
to the president. The conse- 
quence was, that a court martial 
was ordered to try captain Porter 
upon two charges ; the first for vio- 
lating his instructions, and com- 
mitting acts of hostility against the 
subjects of Spain, by landing at 
Foxardo; and the other for insu- 
bordinate and unbecoming con- 
duct, growing out of his contro- 
versy with the court of inquiry. 
The specifications under this last 
charge were, certain letters to the 
president and the secretary of the 
navy after his recall; the prema- 
ture publication of an incorrect 
statement of the proceedings be- 
fore the court of inquiry, accom- 
panied with disrespectful insinua- 
tions against the court and the secre- 
tary of thenavy ; andthe publication 
of his official orders and correspond- 
ence without permission. Of these 
charges, the court martial, which 
met in the following July, found 
him guilty, and sentenced him to 
a suspension of six months. 


It afforded no small gratification 
to the friends of the navy, that in 
the course of the inquiries into 
captain Porter’s conduct, it was 
not found tainted with peculation, 
and that he was actuated with the 
most earnest desire to promote the 
interest and honor of his country 
while on his West India station. 

To this was attributed the light- 
ness of the sentence which the 
court imposed, after bringing him 
in guilty on both charges. 

The charges against captain 
Stewart were of a graver charac- 
ter, and such as to touch his fame 
as an officer and man of honor ; 
but the court, after a minute and 
deliberate investigation, acquitted 
him of every charge, and accom- 
panied the acquittal with a high 
compliment to his conduct while 
in the Pacific. 

Shortly after the commencement 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, 
the attention of the general govern- 
ment was directed to the improve- 
ment of the internal communica- 
tions of the country. The Cum- 
berland road was commenced under 
his administration, and was conti- 
nued under his two successors, 
During the late war with Great 
Britain the difficulty of internal 
communication, and the danger of 
transporting goods by sea, had 
shown the advantages of canals ; 
and the complete success of the 
New York canal had imparted 
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great popularity to this species of 
communication. The advocates of 
internal improvement soon brought 
the subject before congress; and 
while onthe one hand the policy was 
vindicated, by an enumeration of 
the advantages which must result 
from certain improvements, to 
whose completion the resources of 
the general government alone were 
adequate, and which, from their 
passing through several states, na- 
turally fell within the jurisdiction 
of congress ; on the other, the 
power of appropriating the re- 
sources of the country, by con- 
gress, to that object was denied, 
as not being found within the ex- 
press words of the constitution. 

By the constant and uniform de- 
cisions of several successive con- 
gresses, this constitutional objec- 
tion seemed to be overruled ; and 
during this year the attention of 
the federal government was par- 
ticularly directed to the improve- 
ment of the internal communica- 
tions between the states. 

During the last session of the 
18th congress, appropriations were 
made for surveying and laying out 
roads from Little Rock to Canton- 
ment Gibson, in Arkansa; from 
St. Mary’s river to the bay of 
Tampa, in Florida; from the west- 
ern boundary of Missouri to the 
eonfines of New Mexico ; and from 
Pensacola to St. Augustine. An 
“appropriation was also made for 


making surveys in different parts 
of the Union, and the secretary of 
the treasury was authorised to aid 
the Chesapeake and Delaware ca- 
nal company by subscribing for 
1500 shares of its stock. 

The topographical corps, which 
had been enlarged, was actively 
employed during the summer of 
1825, in executing these surveys ; 
and the favorable reports from the 
engineer department on the subject 
of roads and canals, induced the 
19th congress, at its first session, 
to make further appropriations for 
new surveys. In addition to $50,- 


000, appropriated for the expenses 
of exploring and surveying the 
country at large, specific appro- 
priations were made for the survey 
of a canal route between the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico ; for 


repairing the post roads between 
Jackson and Columbus, in Missis- 
sippi, and between Chatahoochy 
and Line Creek, in Alabama, and 
for repairing and continuing the 
Cumberland road. $150,000 were 
subscribed on the part of the go- 
vernment to the stock of the Dis- 
mal Swamp canal company, and 
three fifths of the 5 per cent. re- 
served from the proceeds of the 
public lands in Mississippi, were 
given to that state for the purposes 
of internal improvement. Appro- 
priations were also made for the 
survey of various harbors on the 
sea-coast. and for the deepening of 
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their channels, as well as to secure 
them from storms. The execution 
of these several acts for the im- 
provement of the internal commu- 
nications between the states, was 
entrusted to the war department. 
The attention of the engineers 
during the summer of 1826, was 
occupied in surveying a route for a 
national read, between the seat of 
government and New Orleans; a 
road between the rapids of the Mi- 
ami of Lake Erie to Detroit, and 
thence to Chicago, in Illinois ; and 
the roads specially directed by con- 
gress. Surveys were also made of 
routes for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal; for that between Lake Pon- 
chartrain and the Mississippi; for 
the Florida canal; and for ca- 


nals to connect the basin of Balti- 
more with the Chesapeake and Ohio 


canal; to connect Kenhawa with 
James and Roanoake rivers ; be- 
tween Pittsburg and Lake Erie; 
between Ohio and Lake Erie; and 
to unite the St. Mary’s, St. Joseph 
and Wabash rivers with the Ohio. 
The Kennebeck and its branches 
were also surveyed, and routes for 
the Gardiner, the Brunswick, the 
Amonusick, the Sunapee, the Oli- 
verian, the Dover canals, and the 
Passumpsic and Rutland routes. 
Improvements were made in the 
navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, but the contract made for the 
removal of the obstructions in those 
rivers, was very imperfectly execu- 
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ted. The federal authorities now 
began seriously to apply the re- 
sources of the country to its im- 
provement: and scarcely in any 
way except by the presence of its 
officers, directing the execution of 
some work of internal improve- 
ment, were the inhabitants of the 
interior made sensible of the exist- 
ence of a national government; un- 
less when biennially called upon, 
to elect their representatives in the 
national councils. 

To the exercise of the power 
of expending the public monies in 
making roads and canals by con- 
gress, serious objections were en- 
tertained by many, who did not 
doubt the constitutional authority. 
While they admitted that the na- 
tional government possessed the 
power, to construct canals for the 
purpose of facilitating the commer- 
cial intercourse between the states, 
and that, in some instances, it 
might be exercised with signal 
benefit to the whole Union ; they 
feared that it would invest the fede- 
ral authorities with unlimited pa- 
tronage, which would ultimately 
lead to great corruption in the ad- 
ministration of the government ; 
and also, that it would create com- 
petition and jealousy among the 
several states for the aid of the 
federal government in making ca- 
nals and roads, wholly of a local 
character. 

The manufacturing  establish- 
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ments which had sprung up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, in con- 
sequence of the abundance of capi- 
tal, and the augmentation of duties 
by the last congress, were in a 
flourishing condition, and promi- 
sed to secure a permanent footing 
among the great branches of Ame- 
rican industry. ‘The new markets 
which were opened in South Ame- 
rica, and the greater ability of the 
country to engage in such employ- 
ments, afforded them encourage- 
ment of a more certain and bene- 
ficial character, than prohibitory 
duties ; and the increase of nearly a 
million of dollars in the exports of 
American manufactures, in 1825, 
over those of 1824, gave the most 
satisfactory evidence of the success 
of this branch of national industry. 
An increase in the same year of 
30,000 tons of American shipping 
entering, and 40,000 tons depart- 
ing from our ports, showed that 
the navigating interest was in a 
flourishing condition, and that the 
prosperity of the manufacturers 
was not caused by a subtraction of 
capital from the shipping business. 

At the commencement of the 
year, great enterprise was mani- 
fested in every department of com- 
merce, and a spirit of speculation 
began to enter into the regular 
course of trade. This was espe- 
cially shown in the cotton business. 
A sudden advance in the price of 
that article took place in England, 
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produced partly by the small. quan- 
tity then in market ; but chiefly, by 
a spirit of commercial gambling, 
which had infected the whole mer- 
cantile community. 

Cotton rose in a few weeks from 
6d. to 16d. Coffee, spices, and 
other West India produce under- 
went a similar increase of price. 


Joint stock companies were cre- 


ated to further this disposition to 
adventure, and to facilitate the 
means of risking capital in. mer- 
cantile speculations. Pearl fishe- 
ries, rail ways, canals, South Ame- 
rican mines, were all proposed as 
the objects of stock companies, 
whose projectors promised enor- 
mous returns for small investments. 
The wildest and most extravagant 
schemes were proposed under the 
sanction of respectable names, and 
the price of stocks, both public 
and private, rose to a height that 
manifested rather the extent of the 
excitement, than any advance in 
the wealth of the community. The 
South Sea madness seemed to have 
revived, after the slumber of a cen- 
tury, and the intoxicating delirium 
of the moment was followed by as 
great a depression. In England, 
where this infatuation showed itself 
in its full strength, the revulsion 
produced the most extensive bank- 
ruptcies that had been known in 
that kingdom for many years. Cot- 
ton in a few weeks fell to its for- 
mer price; and those in whose 
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hands it remained were ruined by 
the depression. These bankrupt- 
cies occasioned others, and the 
alarum and distrust became uni- 
versal. The public funds fell ra- 
pidly. Many of the most eminent 
banking houses stopped payment, 
and the ministry were called upon 
to devise measures for present re- 
lief to the intense pecuniary dis- 
tress. The fictitious wealth which 
the expansion of the bubbles had 
created, suddenly disappeared un- 
der this pressure ; and thousands 
wakened from their dreams of 
golden splendor to beggary and 
ruin. The effects of these failures 
extended to other countries, and 
similar distress, though not equal 
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in degree, was felt on the conti- 
nent, and in the United States. 
Over-trading, and an unnatural ad- 
vance in prices, had their share in 
producing the embarrassment in 
this country ; but it was not so ge- 
neral, and was not augmented by 
the panic which was produced in 
Europe by the readiness with which 
the community yielded to groundless 
alarum. Still, however, enough 
prevailed to give a serious check 
to the enterprise and prosperity of 
the mercantile class, and to dimi- 
nish the confidence of capitalists 
in those untried projects, which, at 
the beginning of the year, had re- 
ceived such ready encouragement. 








CHAPTER Iii 


ing of the nineteenth Congress. Amendments to the Constitution, 


proposed by 


Mr. M Dufie—By Mr. Benton—Discussion of same-— 


Decision. Proposal to reduce Executive Patronage. 


In conformity with the provisions 
of the constitution, the two houses 
of congress assembled in their re- 
spective chambers, on the 5th of 
December, 1825, and commenced 
the istsession of the 19th congress. 
In the senate, 39 members appear- 
ed. In the house of representa- 
tives, 193 members answered upon 
the calling of the roll, and pro- 
ceeded to organize the house. 
Upon the first ballot for speaker, 
John W. Taylor received 89, Louis 
M’Lane,36,J. W.Campbell 41,and 
Andrew Stevenson 17 votes : seat- 
tering 11. On the second ballot, J. 
W. Taylor received 99 votes, and 
was declared to be duly chosen. 
The next day the president of the 
United States transmitted his mes- 
sage to congress, by his private 
secretary, John Adams, Jun. This 
document set forth the foreign and 
domestic affairs of the country in 
a succinct manner, and concluded 
with recommending certain sub- 
jects to the particular attention of 
congress. It stated that our fo- 
reign relations had undergone no 
material alteration, since the ad- 


journment of the preceding con- 
gress ; but alluded to the recent im- 
portant changes which had taken 
place in the commercial system of 
Great Britain, and to its effects, 
which as yet were not fully deve- 
loped. 

It recommended to congress to 
remove the only restriction to trade 
still remaining in the system of the 
United States, viz. that continuing 
the discriminating duty on articles, 
not produced nor manufactured in 
the country to which the vessel be- 
longs, and to permit equal compe- 
tition to the shipping of all nations. 
The attention of congress was 
called to the claims of our mer- 
chants upon France, the Nether- 
lands, Naples, and Denmark, and 
to the unadjusted claims upon 
Great Britain, arising under the 
treaty of Ghent. It was still more 
earnestly directed to the claims of 
the remnant of the revolutionary 
army, and speedy relief to its des- 
titute condition, strongly recom- 
mended. 

A short review was given of the 
condition of the United States at 

8 
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the adoption of the constitution, 
and of their progress since that 
event ; and a new organization of 
some of the departments of the 
government suggested, to render 
the system more conformable to 
the advance of the country in 
wealth and population. The ju- 
dicial system of the government 
was especially mentioned, as inade- 
quate to the performance of its 
duties. 

The president then proceeded, 
pursuant to the view, which he 
took of the powers of congress in 
his inaugural address, to urge upon 
the consideration of that body, the 
necessity of employing the re- 
sources of the country, in impro- 
ving the internal communications 
between different parts of the 
union, and making such roads and 
canals as were either contemplated, 
or in a course of execution ;> re- 
minding, however, congress, at the 
same time, that its authority was 
derived from a charter of limited 
powers. A national university and 
observatory were recommended ; as 
was the exploration of the North- 
west Coast, by one of the public 
ships, for the purpose of contribu- 
ting to the advance of geographi- 
The 
successful efforts of our navy on 
the West India station, in suppress- 
ing piracy, were mentioned with 
approbation ; and such an incréase 
of the naval establishment was re- 


cal and astronomical science. 
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commended, as the expanded com- 
merce and augmented power of 
the country required. 

The acceptance, by the execu- 
tive, of the invitation, extended_by 
the South American republics to 
the United States, to send minis- 
ters to the Panama congress, was 
communicated to congress ; as was 
the understanding between the se- 
veral governments, that it was 
neither expected nor desired that 
any part should be taken by this 
country, which should compromit 
its neutrality. 

The finances were said to be in 
a favorable state ; the receipts ha- 
ving exceeded the anticipations of 
the secretary of the treasury, and 
the reduction of the public debt hav- 
ing amounted to nearly $8,000,000. 
The receipts of the post office de- 
partment exceeded its expenses 
$45,000, though nearly 1,100 
new post offices had been esta- 
blished the two preceding years. 
The message itself will be found 
in the second part of this volume, 
and this summary of its contents is 
given chiefly to show the subjects 
recommended to the consideration 
of the legislature, by the execu- 
tive. Many of the most import- 
ant of these suggestions were not 
acted on ; other topics having oc- 
cupied the attention of congress. 

Among these, one of the most im- 
portant in its bearing, though least 
so in its results, was the proposed 
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amendment to the constitution. 
Shortly after the opening of the 
session, propositions were intro- 
duced in both houses, to amend 
that part which provides for the 
election of the executive. While 
the last election was pending, the 
public attention had ‘been di- 
rected to this subject by the 
conduct of those who advocated 
the propriety of a recommenda- 
tion of a candidate for that of- 
fice, in a joint unofficial meeting 
of the members of both houses. 
To this course, it was objected that 
the house of representatives was 
the constitutional body to elect a 
president, when a majority of the 
electors did not unite in favor of 
one individual ; and the danger of 
the members being diverted from 
their legislative duties by the hopes 
of power and political influence, 
was so strongly depicted, as to ex- 
cite a general regret, that the elec- 
tion could not be entirely removed 
from the interposition of congress. 

It was not, indeed, easy to pro- 
vide a remedy for the evils, which 
it was apprehended woul, at some 
future time, grow out of contests 
in the house ; and no well digested 
and effectual amendment was to 
be expected, from a discussion of 
the subject directly after a warm 
election. The feelings of the par- 
tizans of the successful and disap- 
pointed candidates had been too 
strongly excited, to permit them to 
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examine the question, with a sole 
view to the permanency and sta- 
bility of the constitution. Per- 
sonal considerations would neces- 
sarily enter into its decision ; 
and fears were entertained that 
the debates would revive old 
animosities, and bring on a se- 
ries of crimination and recrimina- 
tion, derogatory to the character of 
the house, and materially interrupt 
the transaction of its proper and. 
ordinary business. 

The first week of the session this 
subject was brought forward in the 
house, by Mr.-M’Duffie, of South 
Carolina, in the shape of a re- 
solution to amend the constitution, 
by establishing a uniform mode of 
electing the president and vice-pre- 
sident by districts, and declaring 
the sense of the house in favor of 
preventing the election from de 
volving upon congress. 

In the senate, Mr. Benton, of 
Missouri, brought forward, almost 
simultaneously, a resolution pro- 
viding for the same object, by a 
direct vote of the people in dis- 
tricts. This resolution was refer- 
red to a committee, which on the 
19th of January made a report on 
the subject, accompanied with a 
long resolution embracing the 
amendment proposed. 

By this amendment, the voters 
qualified to vote for the most nu- 
merous branch of the state legis- 
lature, were to meet in the month 
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of August, preceding the. expira- 
tion of the presidential term, in 
their respective districts, to vote 
for two persons as president and 
vice-president of the United States. 
The persons receiving in each dis- 
trict the greatest number of votes 
for those offices, were to be certified 
by the governor of the state to the 
president of the senate, and each 
of the state senators, as being en- 
titled to the vote of that district. 
The year of the election, congress 
were to assemble on the second 
Monday of October; and the first day 
of the session, the votes were to be 
counted in the present manner. If 
no person should receive a majority 
of the whole number of votes ; a se- 
cond election was to be ordered in 
the first week of December, to de- 
cide between the two candidates 


having the highest number of votes : 
the result of which election was to 
be certified in the same manner ; 
and the person having the greatest 


number was to be elected. Ifa tie 
should take place on the second 
ballot; then the house of repre- 
sentatives was to decide in the pre- 
sent mode, This proposition was 
accompanied with a long and ar- 
gumentative report, setting forth 
the advantages of the contem- 
plated amendments. These were, 
the greater simplicity of the first 
election, by taking away the inter- 
vening electoral body between the 
candidate and the people ; the pre- 
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vention of corruption ; and the rée- 
moving from the house of repre+ 
sentatives all probable necessity of 
electing a president. The greater 
part of the report, however, was 
taken up in answering the objecy 
tions made to the amendment, 
arising from the confederated 
character of the union, and ‘the 
delay of the second . election. 
Great ability was displayed in 
drawing up the report; but the 
subject. was not taken up in the 
senate, and was finally lost sight 
of in the more interesting topics, 
which were soon made the object 
of its attention: 

Other amendments to the con- 
stitution were afterwards introdu- 
ced in that body, and one of them, 
prohibiting the re-election of a 
President beyond two terms, was 
carried, by a vote of 32 to 7, almost 
without discussion. This amend- 
ment was not regarded as impor- 
tant ; as the practice of declining a 
re-election, after the second term, 
had been so uniform, and sanction- 
ed by such high examples, that it 
seemed to supercede the necessity 
of any provision on the subject. 
Some, however, were opposed to 
any limitation to the power of the 
people on this point, as nugatory ; 
and thought that amendments not 
called for by existing evils, if lightly 
adopted, would lead to a tampering 
with the constitution, destructive 
to the stability of that instrument. 
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The other amendment, introduced 
by. Mr. Benton, was not called up 
for discussion; and according to 
the rule of the senate, expired with 
the other unfinished business of the 
session. 

In the house of representatives, 
the subject met with a different fate. 
After several notices and conversa- 
tions, relating to his amendment, 
Mr. M’ Duffie, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, commenced the debate with 
an elaborate argument in favor of 
his resolution. Mr. M’Duffie ob- 
jected to the present system, that 
it wanted uniformity, and perma- 
nency, and was, in fact, no fixed 
rule. The legislatures of 24 states 
made the rule, and altered it, each 
at its pleasure. While it continued 
in that unsettled state, it would be 
often productive of injustice. He 


instanced the Gerry-mandering of 
Massachusetts as one example 
which operated most unjustly, and 
caused great excitement through- 


out the country. It also placed in 
the hands of political leaders, great 
temptation to abolish the existing 
mode for another, more suitable to 
their views, and thus increased the 
instability of the present system. In 
his argument he examined the three 
methods presented for appointing 
electors, viz. Ist. The mode hi- 
therto adopted by the state legisla- 
tures. 2d. By general ticket. 3d. 
By districts. The first method he 
considered unconstitutional; and 
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after supporting that opinion by the 
authority of the Federalist, he pro- 
ceeded to state his objections to 
the general ticket system. 

‘The most obvious objection was, 
that it destroyed the voice of the 
minority. He did not mean to 
contend, that the minority must not 
submit to the majority. They must 
submit ; but they were not to be 
struck out, as numbers of no im- 
portance in political equations. As 
if New York were divided between 
two candidates, in the proportion 
of 19 to 17; her vote by districts 
would count, but two for the can- 
didate having the largest number. 
Upon the general ticket system 
her vote would be unanimous. To 
this he objected. He was of opi- 
nion, that the majority should de- 
termine who should be president ; 
but he was not willing to destroy 
all minorities. By the general 
ticket system, the power of the 
state was raised, to destroy the 
proper influence of the people. 

It might also put the minority in 
the power of the majority ; as if 
Pennsylvania was unanimous for 
one candidate, and New York 
nearly divided. By the voice of 
the people, Pennsylvania would 
give 28 votes for her favorite, and 
New York a divided vote, or near- 
ly so, between him and his oppo- 
nent; but with a general ticket, 
New York would give 36 votes for 
a candidate, who would be pre- 
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ferred by a bare majority of her 
electors. 

Another palpable objection was, 
that it arrayed states against each 
other, and promoted geographical 
distinctions. [t put down all oppo- 
sition to this influence, and destroy- 
ed the authority of all wise and 
virtuous minorities, not under the 
influence of sectional feeling. 

The main objection to this sys- 
tem, however, was, that it concen- 
trated power in the hands of a few 
political leaders without responsi- 
bility. He did not blame large 
states for obtaining power, and he 
could not expect their citizens to 
act without a central power. ‘The 
voice of the electors could not be 
concentrated without such a power ; 
and that is the controlling power, 
which decides all. Political disci- 
pline is equally necessary, and 
equally formidable with military, in 
operating upon large masses. The 
consequence is, the establishment 
of the most odious aristocracy—of 
a political oligarchy of intriguers, 
invested with dictatorial power. 
The power of appointing is, in 
fact, in the hands of a few political 
jugglers, who, behind the curtain, 
move the wires; and who, affect- 
ing to be the people themselves, 
govern them with absolute autho- 
rity. 

The general ticket was some- 
times defended, because it pre- 
served the power of the states. If 
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this were true, the district system 
should be altogether abolished. But 
he would as soon hold out a de- 
spotic system under the cloak of 
an amendment, as the idea of ma- 
king a general ticket uniform. The 
whole system had been established 
for a particular purpose. Such 
was the case in North Carolina 
and in Virginia. Suppose that in 
New York it should be suggested 
on the eve of an election; that the 
electoral vote should be concentra- 
ted, in order to counteract the influ- 
ence of other states. The legisla- 
ture meet and appoint electors. 
The people also meet, and insist 
upon their right, and actually choose 
an electoral college. You have two 
pretenders. Who would decide 
between them? A civil war, in 
such a case, could be scarcely 
avoided. On one side, they would 
appeal to the practice of the state 
legislatures: On the other, to the 
constitution. It could only be set- 
tled by an appeal to arms, to pas- 
sion, discord and blood. 

One of the objections urged 
against his amendment was, that 
it tended to consolidation. If this 
were the case he was willing to 
give itup. What was the power 
he proposed to take away. Ist. 
The power of the state legislatures 
to appoint electors. To that all 
agree. The power was an usurped 
one. 2d. He substituted the dis- 
trict system for the general ticket. 
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Does that injure the state? It is 
only a change. It does not give 
power to the general government, 
nor take it from the states. It 
only takes it from the legislature 
and gives it to the people. In 
one instance the states act through 
their legislatures ; and in the other, 
through the people. It takes from 
the majority its tendency to abuse 
its power, and preserves to the 
minority its just influence. Instead 
of consolidating power here; the 
effect of the amendment was, to 
distribute it among 261 indepen- 
dent districts. The state govern- 
ments he regarded as sentinels to 
guard the rights of the people; and 
the way to preserve the dignity of 
the local legislatures, was, not to 
bring them into the business of 
elections. This was to corrupt 
and contaminate them. They 
should stand unconnected,, and 
guard the rights of their constitu- 
ents. 

On this branch of the subject he 
would conclude, by suggesting to 
the representatives of the large 
states, that the small states would 
never give up their relative weight ; 
until the large states surrender the 
power of combining their force by 
a general ticket. This must be 
the consideration of the compro- 
mise; and all the arguments 
against bringing the election to 
the house, are in favor of the dis- 
trict system. This is the most 
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important consideration of all ; for 
unless the power of electing a 
president be taken from the house, 
in fifty years, we shall be as cor- 
rupt as any government upon earth. 

The next amendment consists 
in referring the two highest candi- 
dates to the people, instead of 
sehding the three highest to the 
house of representatives. The issue 
presented is between the people 
and congress; and in this amend- 
ment is contained the fundamental 
principle of the change. In this 
republic the. great sustaining and 
pervading principle is, the respon- 
sibility of the public functionaries 
to the people. This sublime prin- 
ciple, which is analagous to the 
harmony of the material universe, 
may be termed the gravitation of 
our political system, distinguishing 
it from all the governments which 
have ever existed upon earth. It 
is exclusively ours. It is establish- 
ed in the very nature of our system, 
that in proportion to power confer- 
red, must be responsibility required. 
They are antagonist principles, and 
its perfection consists in their equi- 
poise. Unless they are brought to 
this equipoise ; unless, as power is 
increased, responsibility is rendered 
more efficient, the system is de- 
stroyed as effectually as the equili- 
brium of the universe by the de- 
struction of the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal powers. This end is at- 
tained by making the president 
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directly responsible to the people. 
The great problem is solved and 
two elements.combined, which. ne- 
ver before-existed together; liberty 
and power. 

The power of the president, he 
stated to be equal to that of the 
king of England ; and so satisfied 
were the framers of the constitu- 
tion that it would be exercised with 
integrity, that while they restricted 
the other branches of the govern- 
ment, they conferred almost un- 
limited power upon the president. 

He regarded this: with some 
alarm. To congress was given 
power to raise armies, appropriate 
money, &e.: but to the president 
all executive power. What is this? 
All the power vested in any other 
executive. He cannot, indeed, de- 
clare war ; and this is the only pow- 
er which the king of England has, 
that the president has not; and 
this he never exercises upon his 
own unadvised opinion. 

The president may, under the 
treaty making power, add empires 
to the country ; and all that the 
house has to do, is te make appro- 
priations to carry the treaty inte 
effeet. 

The strongest barriers against 
power, without responsibility, he 
regarded as contemptible Pow- 
er is the means of conferring 
blessing. “Bring me power,” 
said he, “ which cannot be abused, 
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and I will idolize it, for I bove 
power.” 

It is essential to freedom itself ; 
for no system can long maintain 
itself that has not all the active 
and defensive powers of sove- 
reignty. 

He agreed with the idea in the 
president’s message, that liberty is 
power ;. and this principle was the 
one by which the despotisms of the 
world would be finally effaced. 
But this power must be accom- 
panied by responsibility. Extend 
it through eur system, and it is 
formed for endless duration. 

This he proposed to do by this 
amendment. The people were in- 
telligent and virtuous, and to them 
might safely be confided the cor- 
rection of the evils he apprehended 
from executive power. 

The press had given them @ 
means of intelligence not possess- 
ed by the republics of Greece and 
Rome, and the extension of the 
territories through which power 
was diffused, exerapted them from 
the violence and tumult which de- 
stroyed those petty states. 

He did not fear any violence 
from referring the election back te 
the people. We had just had an 
election, in which the popular can+ 
didate was not chosen, yet we wit- 
nessed no violence among thé peo- 
ple. They submitted with the dig- 
nity ef freemen to the constitu- 
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tional authority. “There was, per- 
haps, too much of this. It savored 
of apathy and indifference, which, 
on such a subject, he regarded as 
the worst of evils. If the people 
would not elect a president, some 
one must. Their indifference will 
give a morbid energy to political 
intriguers and office hunters. 

They will seek importance by in- 
fluencing the election of the ex- 
ecutive. God forbid, said he, that 
we should put it into the power of 
men to raise themselves by such 
means. Let our aspirations rather 
be, ‘* Lead us not into temptation.” 

By the present constitution, the 
three highest candidates are refer- 
red to Congress. Is this because 
congress is more intelligent than 
the people ? 

If the people are capable of 
voting for three, they are capable 
of voting for one. The evils of 
both systems are at present united. 
The candidates are sent to con- 
gress without giving any latitude 
of discretion—yet enough for the 
purposes of corruption. 

In this government the execu- 
tive acts unseen. He expends mo- 
ney, distributes armies, regulates 
and controls not in the public eye, 
before which the legislature acts ; 
but in silence. He is only brought 
before the public through the le- 
gislature, and that sees him only 
through the lumbering documents 
on the table. He would preserve 
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congress from the operation of such 
an executive. When that body 
elects a president, it makes itself 
his partizan. Instead of exercising 
a control; it will feel bound to sus- 
tain the president of its choice, and 
the independence of the legisla- 
ture is destroyed. “To say no- 
thing here of corruption, there is 
hardly a man among us, proud as 
we are of our own dignity, who 


_ cannot have the sternness of his 


virtue relaxed by a smile, or an act 
of confidence on the part of the 
executive. The people are with- 
out the circle of this influence ; but 
we, their virtuous legislators, can 
be reached by a thousand modes.” 

In congress, such is the state of 
things, that, in general, the choice 
of the people must be defeated. 
Minorities will always combine 
against majorities. The man who 
is the choice of the nation stands 
on his own principles. You can- 
not approach him; and, upon a 
principle as certain as gravitation, 
minorities will unite against him. 
The vote is by states; and by the 
corruption of the smaller states, a 
president may be elected. Even 
excluding the idea of corruption, 
the effect is to array factions in 
congress, and to render it probable 
that the executive will be elected 
by a minority. What will be the 
consequence of bringing in a pre- 
sident under such circumstances ? 


You place him at the head of af- 
9 
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fairs, with the consciousness that he 
has no power, and his whole pa- 
tronage will be used to bolster up 
his popularity. He is compelled 
by his situation to become a poli- 
tical intriguer. He feared the in- 
fluence of executive patronage. 
He had well considered it when he 
said, that since man was created, 
there never was a political body 
which would not become corrupt. 
Corruption steals upon us in a 
thousand shapes. ‘The bribery of 
office is the most dangerous, since 
it can be effected in the guise of 
patriotism. 

All experience teaches us the 
irresistible power of temptation, 
when vice assumes the form of 
virtue. The great enemy of man- 
kind would not have consummated 
the ruin of our first parents, had he 
appeared in his native deformity : 
but he came as the serpent—as the 
president may—and presented a 
beautiful apple, and told his glo- 
zing story, you can be guilty of no 
crime; you will obtain the know- 
ledge of good and evil. Such was 
the process: and here you have a 
beautiful illustration of the frailty 
of man. We are not liable to be 
corrupted! ! ‘To ambitious mem- 
bers of congress, there are offices, 
which may appear as beautiful as 
the apple of Eden. You are ap- 
plied to by the highest power of 
the nation ; honor, power, wealth 
are all held out to you. - This is a 
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temptation which few can resist. 
Satan himself could not devise a 
scheme, which would more infalli- 
bly introduce corruption and death 
into our political Eden. This is the 
fountain of our danger. The his- 
tory of every free government il- 
lustrates it. They all have fallen 
under the corrupting influence of 
executive patronage. 

Are we exempt? he asked. Are 


the statesmen of the United States 


more pure? The people, indeed, 
are, from the peculiar structure of 
society, superior to the people of 
England. But there is no country, 
where office has more attraction 
than in the United States. He did 
not say this in censure, or in praise. 
Human nature is the same every 
where. We are, however, some- 
what worse than in England. A 
member of parliament would dis- 
dain to accept a petty office at the 
hands of the king. A member of 
congress will accept any office. 

Wesee all principles, all the co- 
lours of the rainbow in our cabi- 
net—a sacrifice of principle at the 
shrine of power. 

These evils must be resisted now, 
in their incipient state, or never. 

To effect this desirable object, 
he offered the following modifica- 
tion of his original proposition. 
That the constitution should be so 
amended, as to prevent the election 
of president and vice president, 
from devolving upon the house of 
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representatives. 2dly. That an 
uniform system of voting by dis- 
tricts in each state, equal in num- 
ber to the senators and representa- 
tives of that state, ought to be es- 
tablished, and that each district 
should have one vote. 3dly. That 
a select committee be appointed, to 
report a joint resolution embracing 
those objects. 

These resolutions, and the argu- 
ments, by which they were support- 
ed, necessarily provoked much dis- 
cussion. Mr. Storrs, of New-York, 
opposed them in a speech which, 
made a strong impression on the 
the house. He entirely denied the 
fundamental principles upon which 
the mover of the resolutions had 
advocated them, viz. that the ori- 
ginal adjustment of the electoral 
power, was intended to obtain the 
sense of a majority of the people 
of the United States, in the elec- 
tion of a president ; that in that ad- 
justment,the democratic representa- 
tive principle was introduced into 
the system ; that the district system 
is most congenial to the spirit of 
the constitution ; and that the gene- 
ral ticket system, tends to subvert 
the will of a majority of the peo- 
ple. He regarded the great end to 
be accomplished in the formation 
of the constitution was, the esta- 
blishment of a national govern- 
ment, which should be adequate to 
the objects, in which we all had a 
common interest; and which. at 
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the same time, should preserve the 
just influence and power of the se- 
veral states of the confederacy. 
The parties to the compact came 
together, in the character of sepa- 
rate and independent communities 
of people, distinct and sovereign. 
In all that related to their external 
relations, and in much that con- 
cerned their domestic prosperity, 
their true and obvious policy was 
the same. The formation, how- 
ever, of a common government, 
was attended with great difficul- 
ties. 

The natural advantages of sorhe 
of the states, and the habits and 
character of their citizens, had led 
them to look to commerce, as the 
chief source of their prosperity. 
In other states a difference of situ- 
ation and habits, had caused an- 
other interest to predominate. In 
several of the states there existed 
commen political interests, pecu- 
liar in their character, and close- 
ly connected with their internal 
peace and security—perhaps their 
very existence—which these states 
could never safely subject to the 
operation of any system, not under 
their exclusive control. It was a 
most difficult and delicate matter 
to unite, even for the most desira- 
ble ends, the various and, in some 
respects, repugnant interests of the 
parties to the federal constitution. 

At that time, the security of all 
these various interests was con- 
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fided, to legislatures immediately 
responsible to the several states. 
The power and resources of the 
states were in the hands of these 
legislatures, as the guardians of the 
¢ommon political interests, of the 
people who created them. In the 
formation of a federal government, 
they were called upon, to take from 
their state legislatures many of the 
powers of sovereignty, and to con- 
fer them on the national govern- 
ment. In the distribution not only 
of these powers; but of all those 
incidentally accessary to the new 
system, they were most sensiby 
alive to the security of their sepa- 
rate interests, and the preservation 
of their just relative political influ- 
ence, in that peculiar system, which 
was to be established more or less 
on the basis of the popular princi- 


ple of a representation of the peo- 
ple of the several states, as differ- 


ent sovereign communities. This 
was the intention of the framers of 
the constitution. The compact is 
between the people of the respec- 
tive states, as distinct sovereign 
communities. It is not to be 
treated as the creature of the state 
legislatures. They were not par- 
ties in any sense to this compact. 
The constitution speaks throughout 
of the parties, in the character of 
distinct state communities. He 
inferred, that it was an error to 
treat that part, which prescribes the 
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election of an executive, as founded 
on the pure popular representative 
principle which the amendment 
professes to adopt. In settling 
that part, as in the other branches 
of the government, the principles 
upon which the compromise for 
the preservation of these various in- 
terests was made, were consulted. 
The senate was not established on 
such a basis : Nor was the house of 
representatives. There was one 
interest, which helped to swell the 
numerical power of some of the 
states in that house, which was 
subversive of the whole foundation 
of popular representation in a free 
government; and, in any event, 
the smaller states are secured one 
representative on principles, which 
were not necessarily connected 
with their population. 

The distribution of the electoral 
power has been graduated among 
the states, by their collective nume- 
rical power, in the house and the 
senate, carrying in it the ingre- 
dient of all the federative, as well 
as representative principles, which 
entered into this political system. 

From these principles he con- 
cluded, that in the election of 
president it was intended to pre- 
serve inviolably, the expression of 
the will of the people of the several 
states, as distinct political commu- 
nities. It was not to collect the 
sense of the people of the United 
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States as one common mass; but 
as representing the will of separate, 
independent republics. 

On this point, too, they have 
manifested extreme jealousy, in the 
manner in which they have secured 
the exercise of this right, from the 
interference of congress. The con- 
stitution has provided, that the 
“times and manner” of election 
may be altered by congress ; but 
the choice of the electors is taken 
completely beyond the reach of 
any interference by the other states, 
and all power over the subject is 
withheld from congress. The 
equivalent for this augmentation of 
power in the large states, by this 
state vote in the electoral colleges, 
is to be found when the election is 
brought into the house ; but even 
then, the federative principle is 
preserved in the ballot. This right, 
then, of choosing electors in their 
own way being thus retained by 
the states, by the original compact, 
is to be exercised, only as they shall 
deem best for the preservation 
of their just political importance. 
When the large states consent to 
surrender it, or suffer themselves 
to be broken up into fragments by 
this amendment, which proposes to 
melt down into one common mass, 
the people of the several states, 
they have surrendered their strength; 
and will finally find, that they have 
sacrificed their interests. Every 
step taken towards this system, 
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approximates to a consolidation ; 
which must, at last, annihilate their 
influence in the confederacy. 

If the free states, by the enterprise 
of their citizens, or other causes, 
have acquired a relative power 
which did not exist at the adoption 
of the constitution ; that result was 
then foreseen, and a fair equivalent 
was then given and received, for 
the advantages secured to them by 
that compact. But it is not the 
free states that are most concerned 
in the consequences, which must 
result from a disturbance of the 
original adjustment of power by 
the constitution. From the com- 


mencement of the government, 
they have steadily advanced in a 
greater ratio of increase than the 
rest of the union; and every suc- 
cessive census indicates an ap- 


proach to that point, which will 
give to the free states two thirds 
of the numerical strength of this 
house. The state sovereignties 
now hold this power in check ; 
but every movement disturbing 
their stability in this system, weak- 
ens the foundations of the govern- 
ment. 

Is the mover of these resolu- 
tions, then, ready to adopt his 
principles in their full extent, and 
to apportion the electoral power 
between the states according to 
their respective numbers of free 
citizens? Will he consent to give 
up the power which many of the 
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states retained in their elections 
upon other principles than an ex- 
By his 
amendment, this inequality is pre- 


pression of popular will ? 


served; and the candidate actually 
chosen may be far from being the 
choice of a majority of the people 
of the United States. 

He thonght that the amendment 
was incompatible with our system 
-of government ; and he did not see 
that it was so desirable as the mo- 
ver described, that a uniformity in 
the exercise of the elective right, 
should be thus established. The 
uniformity was only one in form, 
and might produce great inequali- 
ties in practice. While the present 
diversity exists in the systems of 
New York and Virginia, it may 
well happen that the vote of the 
former may be neutralized ;_ while 
Virginia gives an undivided vote 
for the candidate of her choice. 
But the obvious remedy for this, is 
to restore to New York her gene- 
ral ticket. 
quality by districting Virginia, 
might virtually annihilate the entire 
power of both these large states. 
Distraction of public opinion is in- 
deed an evil in any of the states ; 
but the remedy is not to be found 
in the diffusion of a principle among 
them all, which tends to spread the 
evil still wider. 

It is said that the operation of a 
general ticket destroys the vote of 
the minority in a state, and that it 


To correct this ine- 
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virtually transfers their votes to a 
candidate whom they dislike. This 
argument contains within itself 
a fatal error. It indirectly assumes 
that minorities are entitled to rep- 
resentation as well as majorities. 
But we must recollect that the 
same result must happen, more or 
less, in the district system also. It 
can never be admitted, that minori- 
ties have rights like these. If the 
elective power be a state power, 
the general ticket system is the 
only sound one. If it be desirable 
to obtain the sense of the majority 
of the people throughout the Uni- 
ted States, it should be done by a 
general vote throughout the Union, 
The more you divide the mass into 
divisions and subdivisions, the far- 
ther we remove the final result 
from that which we profess to at- 
tain—the will of the majority. Un- 
der the general ticket system no 
person can be elected unless he 
obtains a majority of the electoral 
votes conferred by the people, vo- 
ting on the basis of their true con- 
But 
by districts you place it within the 
power of the minority, to defeat the 
majority. 

To the argument in favor of the 
amendment, that it is adapted to 
remedy the evils growing out of 
the caucus system; Mr. Storrs re- 
plied, that the true remedy for 
those evils was to be found in the 
virtue and integrity of the people. 


stitutional power—by states. 




















That the system must necessarily 
derive its power from public opi- 
nion; and as long as it was con- 
fined at one point, its evils were 


more fully exposed. It then pre- 
sented a single power, against which 
the energies of the state might be 
directed. Diffused, it still opera- 
ted silently and unseen, and carried 
jts contaminating influence through- 
out the body politic, tainting the 
whole system, and corrupting the 
vitality of our social institutions. 

On the other branch of the 
amendment he observed, that the 
principal argument in favor of ta- 
king the election from the house, 
was founded on the danger of the 
abuse of that power. This argu- 
ment directed itself against the ex- 
istence of all political power and 
government. It proves (if it prove 
any thing) that it is better to go at 
ence back to a state of nature, and 
adopt the social institutions of the 
aborigines in our vicinity. 

He did not fear any danger to 
the government, from the corrup- 
tion of the house. If the govern- 
ment was to be demolished, (he 
said) it would not find the weapons 
of destruction in that house. The 
Pretorian bands would be led up 
to that fatal work, from other quar- 
ters. The great masses of feeling 
in different parts of the union, and 
the common interests affecting great 
sectional portions of the country, 
must be first inflamed and put in 
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motion by those who seek for pow- 
er—the spirit of anarchy will say 
to the north, ** Your commerce is 
to be annihilated ;” to the south, 
** Your internal security is in dan- 
ger ;” and to the west, “ Your in- 
heritances are to be taken from 
you, and your political power is to 
be trampled upon.” We may then 
look among the people for those, 
who, flattering their prejudices— 
fomenting their passions—stirring 
up the deadly elements of party 
hatred, and exasperating the bitter- 
est feelings of human infirmity, 
persuade them to consider their 
public men and statesmen as trai- 
tors to their interests, and to treat 
them as public enemies. If we 
are really so unfit to be trusted ; 
the mover of this amendment might 
have spared all his labor to con- 
vince us of its propriety. But, in 
my opinion, the experience of this 
country has taught a different les- 
son; and it is yet to be proved 
that the integrity of this house has 
ever been made subservient to ex- 
ecutive influence. The tests which 
the gentleman adopts, are such as 
no man can stand the trial. Ifthe 
executive appoints his friends to 
office, ’tis corruption; if he ap- 
points his enemies, ’tis corruption 
still. If he appoints his friends—he 
pays ; if his enemies—he buys. 
Are these the unsparing judg- 
ments, which a generous people 
will pass upon their public men ? 


R 


Are we to cherish doctrines like 
these, which lead to such denun- 
ciations of all that our national 
pride and the character of our in- 
stitutions lead us to respect. 
Believe me, sir, the people of this 
country will not respond to these 
sentiments. They are too jealous 
of their own honor, and the reputa- 
tion of their government, and too 
generous, to cherish such injustice 
to their own institutions, and their 
own statesmen. They will not 
consider it as dishonorable to be 
called from this house, to the ser- 
vice or councils of the country. 


Public men must be educated for ’ 


public stations. 
made by nature ; 


Soldiers may be 
but statesmen 


must be educated. They must de- 
vote themselves to the study of the 
laws and institutions of their coun- 


try; her history; domestic and 
foreign relations ; the principles of 
her public policy ; the temper of 
the people, and the spirit of the 
government. In this house, too, 
they must pass the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion, and manifest those 
profound talents, sound political 
principles, and great moral quali- 
fications, which alone can adorn 
the public councils, and perpetuate 
the civil liberties of the country. 
The examples drawn from the an- 
cient republics are not applicable 
here. They were republics of sin- 
gle cities, uneducated, of condensed 
population and corrupt morals ; and 
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fell by the lawless violence of their 
own citizens. Nor can any parallel 
be found between the election of a 
president, and the absurd mockery 
and violence of a Polish diet. This 
union is not to be dissolved by vio- 
lences like these. Its dissolution is ra- 
ther to be expected from the opera- 
tion of other causes.’ It can only be 
accomplished by first impairing ‘the 
confidence of the people in the 
integrity of their representatives 
and public councils—in raising up 
against it the states, by violating 
their rights; and in combining 
against the government the moral 
power of the country. Then you 
will find how weak this political 
system is, without this support 
from the nation ; and it will expire 
without a struggle.” 

He thought, that the best plan 
was, to go back to the original 
constitution. That plan contained 
within itself an effectual remedy to 
the evils of the caucus system. It 
was always in the power of a few 
electors to defeat a party candidate 
for the presidency ; and it insured, 
in the two highest stations in the 
country, public men of the first 
grade of character. At present, 
the vice-presidency is the mere re- 
ward of personal influence. By 
the amendment of 1802, the small 
states lost much of their power in 
the election ; and the amendment 
proposed to take from them the 
only remnant of their power. The 
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plan of sending back to the people 
the two highest candidates, by no 
means secures the election of the 
second choice of the nation. This 
might well be the lowest of the 
three highest, who by this amend- 
ment, would be excluded from the 
election. 

He concluded by asking, if this 
was an auspicious moment for an 
amendment of the original com- 
pact. When that was formed, the 
states had been recently chastened 
by adversity, and they deeply felt 
the greatness of their mutual obli- 
gations. Now, circumstances are 
changed. We are in the days of 
our prosperity. Great sectional in- 
terests have sprung up in the states; 
and a whole nation has been brought 
into existence beyond the moun- 
tains. Public feeling has been late- 
ly deeply agitated, and the country is 
not yet quiet. And he submitted to 
the committee whether it were dis- 
creet now to move in this matter ? 

Mr. Archer, of Virginia, and Mr. 
Kellogg, of New York, advocated 
the first branch of the amendment, 
which took the election from the 
house, ‘and opposed the residue. 

Mr. Saunders, of North Carolina, 
advocated them both, as did Mr. 
Cambreling, of New York; Dray- 
ton, of South Carolina; Isaacs, 
Polk, and Mitchell, of Tennessee ; 
Bryan, of North Carolina; Le 
Compte, of Kentucky. 


They were opposed by Messrs, 
Stevenson, of Virginia\; Ingersoll, 
of: Connecticut ; Bartlett, of New 
Hampshire ; Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts; Pearce, of Rhode Is- 
land; Wood, of New York ; 
Mitchell, of South Carolina; Mi- 
ner, of Pennsylvania; Trimble, of 
Kentucky ; and Vance, of Ohio. 
After the very elaborate speeches 
of Mr. M’Duffie, and Mr. Storrs, 
there could be little room for 
material novelty. Mr. Everett, 
in a very eloquent and ingenious 
speech, in one point went farther 
than Mr. Storrs. He contended, 
that the proposition before the 
house was a violation, and not an 
amendment, of the constitution. 
That it subverted the fundamental 
principles of the constitution, in 
relation to the choice of an execu- 
tive; and was inconsistent with 
the terms of the original compact. 
He also repelled, in the most forci- 
ble terms, the insinuation against 
the integrity of congress, and the 
character of the existing admini- 
stration. 

As the debate proceeded, it as- 
sumed the aspect of a debate in 
answer to an executive message ; 
or a resolution to consider the state 
of the nation. Most of those who 
advocated the amendments, declar- 
ed themselves opposed to the pre- 
sent administration ; and made ma- 


ny significant allusions to the elers 
10 
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tion, and what they denominated, a 
coalition between the friends of the 
president, and the secretary of state. 
To the charge of coalition, it was 
replied,’that no derelection of prin- 
ciple was involved, in the support 
given by their friends to an admi- 
-Mistration of which they were both 
members; and it was asked, if 
there was any impropriety in the 
administration’s seeking a union of 
councils, where there was no dif- 
ference of principles ; when it was 
eonsidered even virtuous to seek a 
union of councils against it. If on 
one side there was a union of the 
supporters of the president and the 
secretary of state; on the otber 
there was a coalition of the friends 
of the late secretary of the trea- 
sury and the vice president; of 
those who contended for a rigid 
interpretation of the constitution, 
and those who resorted to the 
utmost latitude of construction. 
These direct allusions to the exist- 
ing state of things, became more 
frequent towards the close of the 
debate ; and finally produced a 
scene of crimination and recrimi- 
nation, very derogatory to the dig- 
nity and character of the house. 
When the mover of the resolu- 
tions, (Mr. M’Duffie,) came to 
reply to the various objections 
made to his amendments, he went 
into a history of the late election, 
and imputed the support which the 
late speaker gave to the president, 
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to corrupt motives; and asserted that 
his friends were induced, by his influ- 
ence, to vote contrary to their obli- 
gations to their constituents. This 
charge, which was conveyed in the 
most unequivocal terms, was im- 
mediately and promptly repelled 
by the western members who voted 
with Mr. Clay, on that occasion. 
The sentiments of the speaker’s 
own constituents were stated by 
Mr. Trimble, of Kentucky, to be 
in favor of the course adopted by 
him ; and the election, by an over- 
whelming majority, of his succes- 
sor, Mr. Clark, whose friendly feel- 
ings towards the present admini- 
stration, were well known, was 
triumphantly appealed to as an 
irrefragable proof of the approba- 
tion of his constituents. 

In consequence of this charge 
against the secretary of state, by 
the mover of the resolutions, and 
the direct and personal retorts of 
those, who were aimed at as his 
friends; a state of feeling was pro- 
duced in the house, very unfavora- 
ble to the dispassionate decision of 
the proposed amendments. The 
discussion on them had been pro- 
tracted nearly seven weeks, through 
the indulgence of the house ; and 
as the debate finally seemed to be- 
come a vehicle for political har- 
rangues, Mr. Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts, moved to discharge the 
committee from any farther con- 
sideration of the subject. This 
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was acceded to; and the previous 
question being ordered, to prevent 
farther debate, the decision of the 
house was taken upon the resolu- 
ffons. On the first, which took 
the election from congress, the 
house divided, 123 in the affirma- 
tive, and 64 in the negative. The 
second resolution, in favor of the 
district system, was rejected, by a 
vote of 101 to 91. The repre- 
sentatives of the large states did 
not vote, on this occasion, with 
any reference to the power of the 
state. The representatives from 
New-York were’ almost unanimous 
in favor of districts; those from 
Pennsylvania, as unanimous against 
it; and the delegation from Vir- 
ginia nearly equally divided. The 
subject was then referred to a se- 
lect committee of 24; one from 
each state ; which, at the close of 
the session, reported, that they had 
not been able to agree upon any 
plan, to prevent the election from 
devolving upon congress ; and ask- 
ed to be discharged from any far- 
ther consideration of the matter ; 
which request was granted. The 
only effect of this attempt to 
amend the constitution, at a mo- 
ment so unpropitious to deliberate 
and calm debate, was to excite the 
feelings of the members, and to 
array them into parties for, and 
against the administration, in a 
‘more decided manner. They did 
not, indeed, take their stand upon 
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the decision of those amendments ; 
but the mode of discussing them, 
and the topics alluded to in debate, 
forced the question upon their at- 
tention; and compelled them, in 
some measure, to determine upon 
their ultimate course, before its 
measures had been fairly tried. 
About one third of the session was 
occupied in their discussion ; and 
a very general regret prevailed 
throughout the country, that the 
public councils of the nation had 
been thus diverted from their legi- 
timate object, to the consideration 
of such topics as had been intro- 
duced in that debate. 

At the close of the session, a 
resolution ‘was introduced into the 
senate, which had a tendency to 
bring on a similar discussion in that 
body. A resolution was offered 
by Mr. Macon, to inquire into the 
expediency of reducing the patron- 
age of the executive. This resolu- 
tion was referred to the same com- 
mittee, which reported the amend- 
ments to the constitution, and 
on the 4th of May, Mr. Ben- 
ton, the chairman, reported six 
bills: 1st. To regulate the publi- 
cation of the laws, and public ad- 
vertisements. 2d. To secure in of- 
fice faithful collectors of the reve- 
nue, and to displace defaulters. 
3d. To regulate the appointment 
of postmasters. 4th. Of cadets. 
5th. Of midshipmen. 6th. To pre- 
vent military and naval officers 
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from being dismissed at the plea- 
sure of the president. These bills 
were accompanied by a long re- 
port, inculcating the necessity of 
diminishing the patronage of the 
executive, and stating these bills 
te be but the “foundation of a sys- 
tem, to be followed up hereafter.” 
The bills proposed, in order to 
remedy the evils apprehended from 
executive patronage, to vest in the 
senators and representatives from 
each state, the right of appointing 
the journals to print the laws; -that 
the president, upon removing an 
officer, shall state the reasons of 
such removal ; and to repeal the 
act of 1820, which limited the term 
of service of collectors, navy agents, 
&c. to four years; to transfer the 
appointments of all postmasters, 
whose salary shall exceed ¢ 
from the postmaster general, to 
the president, with the consent of 
the senate ; and to distribute the 
appointments of cadets and mid- 
shipmen, so that one cadet and 
one midshipman should be taken 
from each congressional district. 
The last bill provided that no offi- 
cer should be dismissed from the 
military or naval service, except by 
the sentence of a court martial, or 
by an address of both houses of 
congress. It was at once perceiv- 
ed, that the effect of these proposi- 
tions would be, to vest in congress 
a great portion of executive power, 
and to divert the attention ef the 
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legislature from its peculiar duties. 
The tendency of this branch of the 
government to draw to itself the 
powers of the other departments, 
had been long apparent; but ft 
had not before ventured to en- 
croach on their prerogatives by 
legislative enactment. It had been 
content to interfere in the shape 
of recommendations to office ; and 
in some instances, of remonstrances 
against particular appointments. 
This indirect influence had been 
much increased by the custom 
adopted by the late president, of 
calling upon the representatives of 
a state to nominate individuals to 
fill vacancies occurring in that 
state, during the sitting of con- 
gress. This course had been fol- 
lowed, from a desire to conciliate 
the representatives, in selecting 
candidates for office ; but its effect 
had been, to divert their attention 
to the obvious means of augment- 
ing their influence at home, through 
the patronage of the government, 
and to create an expectation, that 
their wishes would be consulted in 
all appointments, within their re- 
spective states. 

These bills indicated a disposi- 
tion to convert that indirect 
influence into a legal right, and the 
obvious efforts of certain political 
leaders to invade the constitutional 
powers of the executive and the ju- 
dicary, created serious apprehen- 
sions of their designs upon the wise 
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and well balanced distribution of 
powers by the constitution. The 
slight responsibility under which 
such leaders act, when their mea- 
sures are adopted in a legislative 
body, was a conclusive reason with 
reflecting men, to oppose these 
efforts to augment the powers of 
congress, at the expense of the other 
departments of the government. 
The late attempt by a portion of 
that body, to dictate to the people 
in the choice of an executive 
through a caucus, was promptly 
and successfully resisted ; but these 
insidious invasions under the guise 
of resisting the influence of execu- 
tive patronage, were supported by 
specious arguments in the report of 
the committee, and as the laws 
were not called up for considera- 
tion during the session, no oppor- 
tunity was afforded of refuting 
them. The unusual number of 6000 
of the report and bills was ordered 
to be printed; and while this im- 


portance was given to the subject 
in public opinion, by an elaborate re- 
port, and a wide circulation afforded 
at the public expense to its argu- 
ments ; the whole matter was suf- 
fered to remain undisturbed for the 
rest of the session ; and at its con- 
clusion expired with the rest of the 
unfinished business. 

Another example of the grasping 
ambition of a portion of the legisla- 
tive branch ; strongly illustrating the 
mischievous tendency of the policy 
of calling upon the representatives 
to nominate candidates to office 
was presented, in the effort made 
bysome of the Tennessee delegation 
to designate the individual, who 
should be appointed postmaster at 
Nashville. Their nomination was 
not approved of by the postmaster 
general, and they wrote a letter of 
accusation to the president on the 
subject, asserting a right to be con- 
sulted in the selection, which he of 
course refused to receive. 
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Proceedings of Senate on the Panama Mission.— Mr. Branch’ s resolution 
—Mr. Randolph's conduct—Duel with Mr. Clay—Proceedings in the 
House of Representatives on the Panama Mission— Panama Congress. 


The protracted contest between 
Spain and her former colonies now 
constituting seven independent 
states, all having the same relation 
to the mother country and contend- 
ing for similar objects, had been 
continued on the part of the Spa- 
nish crown for many years without 
much activity ; but still with a per- 
tinacity which denied all expecta- 
tion of peace, except in the entire 
predominancy of the new republics 
and the humiliation of Spain. This 
conviction induced many of the lea- 
ding statesmen of the South Ameri- 
can states, to propose a union of 
their arms to bring the war to a 
close, by the entire expulsion of the 
Spanish forces from the American 
continent. ‘This suggestion, natu- 
ral as it was, was not immediately 
reduced to practice. The rising 
states, were for yearssuffered to strug- 
gle alone with the armies of Spain, 
amidst all the horrors of a civil war. 

Assistance was indeed occasion- 
ally rendered by one republic to 
another, and the western states of 
South America may be truly said to 
owe their independence, to the un- 
purchased aid of their contiguous 


sister republics bordering on the 
Atlantic. Still there was no general 
plan of joint co-operation, for the 
common object of their wishes. The 
want of this unity of effort and 
council, was acknowledged ; but no 
remedy was offered. 

The first approximation to it, was 
in a treaty between Colombia and 
Peru in 1822,providing among other 
things for a general meeting of the 
American states, for the purpose of 
cementing their friendly relations, 
to serve as a common council 
in the existing conflict; and as an 
umpire in their differences. 

Treaties for the same purpose 
were in that and the three succeed- 
ing years, concluded between Co- 
lombia, Chili, Guatemala, Mexico ; 
and the Isthmus of Panama was 
designated, as the place of meeting 
of the great American congress. 

The threatening aspect of the 
holy alliance towards the free go- 
vernments of the new world, having 
induced the late president, Mr. Mon- 
roe, to declare that the United States 
would not view with indifference 
any interference on their part, in the 
contest between Spain and her former 
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colonies,—the governments of these 
new republics were naturally led, to 
regard this country as having in a 
measure adopted their cause ; and 
to suggest to the government of the 
United States, that the attendance 
of its ministers at the proposed con- 
gress would be desirable, and that if 
agreeable to the United States, an 
invitation would be given to them to 
that effect. The subjects of its delib- 
erations, it was stated, would consist 
of two classes ; viz: matters exclu- 
sively concerning the belligerents ; 
and matters between the belliger- 
ents and neutrals. 

It was also suggested, that this 
assembly of the representatives of 
the independent states of this hemi- 
sphere, would present a proper 
opportunity, to discuss and establish 
many principles of international 
law ; the unsettled state of which, 
kad given rise to disputes, and even 
hostilities, between the maritime 
powers of Europe and America. 
Other topics of discussion were also 
mentioned ;_ as, the abolition of the 
slave trade ; the future colonization 
of the American continent ; and the 
basis upon which Hayti should be 
placed. In certain official conver- 
sations had in the spring of 1825 
with the ministers of those powers ; 
invitations were given on the part 
of Colombia, Mexico, and Central 
America,to the United Statestosend 
commissioners to Panama. Mr. 
Clay.the secretary ofstate,answered 
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that those communications were: 
received with proper feelings of the 
friendly motives, which dictated 
them; butthatthe United States could 
not take any part in the existing war 
with Spain, nor in councils for de- 
liberating on its farther prosecu- 
tion : though the president believed 
such a congress, might be highly 
useful in settling several important 
disputed questions of public law ; 
and in arranging other matters of 
deep interest to the American con- 
tinent ; and strengthening the bonds 
of friendship between the American 
powers ; that it appeared to him, 
however expedient before such a 
congress met, to adjust as prelimi- 
nary matters, the precise objects to 
which the attention of the congress 
would be directed, and the sub- 
stance and form of the powers of 
the ministers, representing the seve- 
ral republics. In reply to this sug- 
gestion, notes were received from 
them. stating the objects of the as- 
sembly, and formally renewing the 
invitation. 
considered as sufficiently precise ; 
but still to manifest the sensibility of 
the United States to what concerns 
the welfare of America, and to the 
friendly feelings of the Spanish 
American states ; the president de- 
termined to accept their invitations, 
and to send ministers, should the 
senate consent to the measure. 
This determination he mentioned 
in his opening message to congress, 


The answers were not 
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and on the 26th of December, he 
sent tu the senate a confidential 
message setting forth the objects of 
the Panama congress ; his reasons 
for accepting the invitation to send 
commissioners; and nominating 
Richard C. Anderson, and John 
Sergeant as ministers on the part of 
the-United States, and William B. 
Rochester, of New-York, as secre- 
tary to the mission. 

This message, with the accom- 
panying documents, was referred to 
the committee on foreign relations ; 
where it remained until January 
16th, when a report was made con- 
demning the mission and ending with 
a resolution, declaring it to be inex- 
pedient to send ministers to Panama. 

The opposition to this mission, 
was justified on the following 
grounds. That it was a departure 
from the settled policy of the go- 
vernment, adopted by Washington, 
and conformed to by his successors 
to enter into alliances. with other 
powers, which should entangle our 
foreign relations, or prevent the 
United States from acting with a 
sole view to their own interests ; and 
nosufficient reason,it was urged, had 
been offered for this departure. 

The uncertainty, too, of the pow- 
ers of the commissioners; and of 
the subjects of their deliberations, 
was also urged as a motive for this 
government, acting for a people pe- 
culiarly jealous of undefined power; 
to abstain from becoming a party 
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to the congress. ‘To guard against 
the evils feared from this source, 
the supervising power of the senate 
over any compacts made there, was 
not considered sufficient. After a 
treaty had been once made, it was 
difficult to reject it without giving 
offence to the other party ; and much 
embarrassment is occasioned in 
giving explanations, to which the 
other party, who has sanctioned the 
treaty conceives he has a right. In 
this case, if the measures agreed 
upon in congress, should be such as 
the senate could not sanction, 
great inconvenience, it was feared, 
would result from its refusal, and 
probably, an entire alienation of the 
friendly feelings of the new repub- 
lee, | 

To such objects of the mission as 
were stated by the president, or the 
ministers of the Spanish American 
republics, specific objections were 
made. 

To that prominent subject which 
Mr. Monroe had alluded to in his 
message of 1823, viz: opposition to 
the interference of any other power, 
in the conflict between Spain and 
the new states ; it was objected, that 
it would at once compromit our 
neutrality and involve us in a war 
for objects, which the people of the 
United States would not regard, as 
worth the expense and danger of the 
contest. The opposition to any far- 
ther colonization on this continent, 
was also set forth as an inadequate 

11 
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If it was 
intended to prevent any violation of 
our own territories, no aid would be 
required from any other American 
state ; andifto guaranty the integrity 
ofthe dominions ofthe other powers, 


motive forsucha mission. 


it would be an agreement, to which 
the people of this country would 
refuse their consent. 

The abolition of the slave trade, 
which the Colombian minister had 
enumerated among the subjects 
likely to come under examination ; 
the committee stated had already 
been effected, so far as our laws 
could do it, and they did not “ see 
the propriety of insulting other 
states by ascending the moral chair, 
mere abstract 
principles, of the rectitude of which, 
each nation enjoys the perfect right 
of deciding for itself.”’ 


and proclaiming 


Objections were also made, to 
any consideration of the basis, upon 
which the relations of Hayti should 
be placed. 
propriety of connexion with people, 


Of the propriety or im- 


situated like the Haytians, every 
state should be permitted to judge 
for itself. 
community, that corinexion may be 


At one time, and to one 


desirable, which under different cir- 
cumstances, would be highly injuri- 
ous. 

The United States should not,there- 
fore, place themselves ina situation ; 
where they could not regulate their 
relations with Hayti, according to 
their own views of their interests. 
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To an idea suggested by the 
Guatemalian minister, “that as Eu- 
rope had formed a continental sys- 
tem, America ought also to form 
one,” the committee objected that 
it was not in the power of the go- 
vernment of the United States to 
become a party to such a compact : 
nor was it in its power, to enter in- 
to any negotiation, for the purpose 
of settling either principles of inter- 
nal policy ; or mere abstract propo- 
sitions, as parts of the public law. 

So far, too, as these changes in 
national law were beneficial to this 
continent ; the committee feared 
that they would be regarded by 
other civilized nations, as prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the old 
world, and that deplorable results 
might happen from their adoption : 
the committee also made objections 
to the subjects of discussion set 
forth by the president. 

Any effort on the part of the 
United States, to establish the prin- 
ciples of free trade to the injury of 
the new republics, they said, would 
be contrary to that spirit of comity 
by which this government was ac- 
tuated; and if their establishment 
would conduce to their benefit, the 
end could be attained, better in 


_ separate negotiations, than in a 


general congress. So, too, with 
regard to the adoption by consent, 
of the principles of maritime neu- 
trality. These had already been 
adopted by some of the states, and 
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the others had not manifested any 
unwillingness, to enter into negotia- 
tions on those points: which the 
committee thought preferable to a 
discussion, in a general congress. 
Here, too, the umbrage which 
might be taken by the maritime 
powers of Europe, at the adoption 
of principles materially effecting 
their future interests, was stated as 
a reason for the United States to 
abstain, from taking part in the con- 
templated congress. With regard 
to the destiny of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which it was intimated might 
become a subject of consideration ; 
it was said, that the interests of the 
United States were so adverse to 
those of the belligerents, that they 
ought not to enter into the discussion 
of those topics ; for if our ministers 
spoke at all, they must hazard giv- 
ing offence, by expressing our de- 
termination, not to suffer those 
islands to change masters, and that 
our silence might be misconstrued. 

That an invitation was not given 
at an earlier period to the United 
States, was brought forward as an 
adequate reason, for a refusal to be 
present at the congress, and the 
committee recommended a resolu- 
tion, declaring it to be inexpedient to 
send ministers to Panama. 

Shortly after this report was sub- 
mitted, Mr. Van Buren offered a 
resolution, (January 30,) request- 
ing a confidential communication, 
of the correspondence between the 
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American minister at Madrid, and 
the Spanish government, in relation 
to the independence of the Spanish 
American states. The correspond- 
ence asked for, was communicated 
‘in confidence” on the Ist of Feb- 
rury. The 15th of the same month, 
Mr. Van Buren submitted two reso- 
lutions, declaring that the senate 
ought to discuss the question of the 
Panama mission with open doors ; 
unless the publication of the docu- 
ments necessary to be referred to in 
debate, should be prejudicial to 
pending negotiations ; and request- 
ing the president to inform the sen- 
ate, whether any objection existed to 
their publication, and to specify 
what parts, ought not to be pub- 
lished. These resolutions were 
carried by a vote of 23 to 20, and 
drew forth the following reply from 
the president : 
“ WASHINGTON, 16th Feb. 1826. 

“© To the Senate of the United 
States :—In answer to the two 
resolutions of the senate, of the 15th 
instant, marked (executive,) and 
which I have received, I state, re- 
spectfully, that all the communica- 
tions from me to the senate, relating 
to the congress at Panama, have 
been made, like all other communi- 
cations upon executive business, in 
confidence, and most of them in 
compliance with a resolution of the 
senate requesting them confiden- 
tially. Believing that the establish- 
ed usage of free confidential com- 
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munications, between the executive 
and the senate, ought, for the pub- 
lic interest, to be preserved unim- 
paired, I deem it my indispensable 
duty to leave to the senate itself 
the decision of a question, involving 
a departure, hitherto, so far as I am 
informed, without example, from 
that usage, and upon the motives 
for which, not being informed of 
them, I do not feel myself compe- 
tent to decide. 
Joun Quincy ApaAms.”’ 

When this message was received, 
resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Rowan, censuring the executive 
for declining to decide, upon the 
propriety of proceeding in the de- 
bate with open doors ; and refusing 
to proceed in the consideration of 
the mission, until his opinion as to 
the propriety of a public discussion 
was given. These were modified 
at the instance of Mr. Woodbury, 
so as to declare it to be the right of 
the senate to call upon the presi- 
dent for such information, as was 
requested by the resolutions of Mr. 
Van Buren, and that the same had 
not been furnished, in the message 
of the president; that the senate 
had the sole right to determine, 
what were, or should be its rules of 
proceeding, and that the president 
could not officially interfere with the 
same, without violating the consti- 
tutional privileges of that body ; and 
that it was not competent for the 
president, to decline giving the in- 
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formation called for, on the ground 
that he disapproved of the mode of 
proceeding, which the senate propo- 
sed to follow. These resolutions, 
after some discussion, were indefi- 
nitely postponed, by. a vote of 24 
to 20. 

A resolution was then offered 
declaring, that although the senate 
did not find in the message of the 
president, in answer to the resolu- 
tions of the 15th the information re- 
quested ; yet they found a strong 
objection on his part, to the publi- 
cation of documents communicated 
in confidence; and although the sen- 
ate had the right to publish the 
same without the assent of the 
president ; yet they did not think 
the public interest required the ex- 
ercise of that right, and therefore 
resolved that the discussion on the 
Panama mission,be held with closed 
doors. 

This resolution, which receded 
from the ground taken in the reso- 
lutions of the 15th, so far as the 
expediency of public discussion was 
concerned, was carried by a vote 
of 27 to 16. 

After these preliminary proceed- 
ings, the resolution reported by the 
committee on foreign relations, was 
taken into consideration ; and on 
the 14th of March, it was negatived. 


Several ineffectual attempts to 


amend it were made; one by Mr. 
Benton, declaring it inexpedient to 
send commissioners to Panama. 
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until satisfactory information was 
received as to the subjects to which 
the attention of the congress would 
be directed; the substance and 
form of the powers to be given to 
the ministers ; the mode of organi- 
zing the congress; and the mode 
in which the questions submitted to 
it, were to be decided. Amend- 
ments were also offered by Mr. 
Van Buren, declaring the proposed 
mission to be unauthorised by the 
constitution; and not within the 
scope of the powers granted to the 
federal government; and that it 
would be a departure from the es- 
tablished policy of the United 
States, and dangerous to the con- 
tinuance of our friendly relations 
with the new American states, by 
creating expectations which con- 
gress would not ratify; and that 
the proposed advantages could be 
better attained, by the attendance of 
one of our ministers ateither of the 
new governments, authorised to 
give explanations concerning the 
policy of the United States ; but not 
to commit them, to any stipulated 
mode of enforcing that policy. 

These amendments were several- 
ly negatived by a vote of 24 to 19, 
previous to the rejection of the ori- 
ginal resolution by the same vote. 
Mr. Reed, of Mississippi, was pre- 
sent ; but was excused from voting 
because he had just taken his seat, 
and had not heard any part of the 
debate. 
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The nominations by the president, 
were then confirmed by the senate ; 
and the injunction of secrecy re- 
moved from the journal of the sen- 
ate, on the subject of the Pariama 
mission, 

A few days afterwards Mr. Ben- 
ton, of Missouri, submitted a reso- 
lution to remove the injunction of 
secrecy, from all the messages and 
documents submitted in relation to 
that mission, and to cause the same 
to be published. This resolution 
was carried, by a vote of 33 to 3. 
It was remarked, upon this resolu- 
tion, which did not seem to have 
been much considered at the time 
of its passage ; that it involved the 
inconsistency of allowing’ to the 
senate, the privilege of making 
public, information confidentially 
communicated to that body by the 
president, without the consent of the 
executive. The ordinary under- 
standing, between two parties to a 
confidential communication, is: that 
it shall not be communicated to 
a third party without their mutual 
consent ; more especially, that it 
shall not be made public without 
the consent of the party, from whom 
the information proceeds. A de- 
parture from this plain rule, must 
necessarily destroy all confidence 
between men: as it implies a power 
in the party, to release himself at 
will from the obligation of secrecy. 
In this instance, the senate depart- 
ed from this obvious maxim; but 
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the little opposition made to the 
resolution, proves, that the question 
was not considered ; and that it was 
notregarded, as having been brought 
forward to embarrass the executive, 
in the performance of his constitu- 
tional duties. It had also been the 
practice for the senate, to publish 
the documents communicated to it 
at its discretion ; but in no instance 
before had it made public, docu- 
ments referring to negotiations 
about to commence, and concern- 
ing which,the executive had intima- 
ted his unwillingness to have them 
published. 

The question as to the expedi- 
ency of the Panama mission, having 
been thus decided ; it was supposed 
the attention of the senate would 
be at last, directed to the public 
and private bills, which had now 
accumulated on its table to an un- 
precedented extent. It was soon 
discovered, however, that other 
views were entertained by a por- 
tion of that body ; and to facilitate 
their attainment, a resolution, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Branch, on the 28th 
of December, was transferred from 
the executive, to the legislative 
journal; and its discussion, with 
open doors, commenced. ‘This 
resolution contained a_ protest 
against the ground assumed by the 
president, in his message, of the 
26th of December, that the execu- 


tive was constitutionally competent, 
to accept the invitation from the 
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governments of the new republics, 
to send ministers to the Panama 
In the. resolution, as 
originally offered, this ground was 
misstated ; so as to make it appear, 
that the president had asserted the 
right to appoint and commission 
ministers, without consulting the 
senate ; 


congress. 


but when it was transfer- 
red to the legislative journal, the 
preamble was modified, so as to 
express the principle asserted, cor- 
rectly. After a long discussion, 
which was made the vehicle of po- 
litical denunciation, and of attacks 
upon the administration ; the reso- 
lution was laid upon the table, by 
a vote of 23 to 21. 

In this debate, Mr. Randolph 
took occasion, in his desultory 
manner, to stigmatize the secretary 
of state, for his vote in the late 
presidential election, in such terms ; 
as to induce that gentleman to de- 
mand an explanation of the offen- 
sive epithets. 

During the whole session, Mr. 
Randolph had been distinguished 
by a more than ordinary eccen- 
tricity of manner; so much so, 
as to produce a very general be- 
lief of the disorder of his intellect. 
The harangues with which he oc- 
cupied the attention of the senate, 
on almost every question, were de- 
sultory and immethodical in their 
and of 
In these speeches, he felt 
at liberty to introduce any topic ; 


character, interminable 


length. 
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and the more so, from the limita- 
tion which the vice president pla- 
ced upon his own authority, as the 
president of the senate. By the 
construction which he gave to the 
rules of that body, he deprived 
himself of all power of calling a 
member to order; and decided, 
that he was only invested with au- 
thority to decide upon questions of 
order, distinctly presented to him, 
by some other member of the sen- 
ate, in writing. The difficulty of 
preserving order in debate, by this 
method, was so obvious, that no 
question of order was presented for 
his decision, during the session ; 
the senators invariably refusing to 
reduce the disorderly expressions, 
to which his attention was repeat- 
edly called, to writing. Mr. Ran- 
dolph availed himself of this state 
of things, to introduce into every 
debate, his remarks upon the poli- 
tics of the day; and the conse- 
quence was, that the business of 
the nation was neglected; while 
he was permitted to engross the 
attention of the senate, by ram- 
bling and discursive harangues ; 
in which, the dignity of congress, 
and the character of the country, 
were alike forgotten. It is to be 
lamented, that the vice president 
took this view of his powers, and 
It is true, that it was 
a new question; for never, until 
Mr. Randolph obtained a seat in 
that body, had the quiet and digni- 


his duties. 
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fied character of the American 
senate, been violated, by such an 
unlicensed latitude of remark. Now, 
however, it was distinctly present- 
ed; and as an officer, elected by 
the nation, “‘to preside over the 
senate,” it was clearly his duty, to 
check all violations of decency and 
order, in its deliberations. 

In these discussions, Mr. Ran- 
dolph so far forgot his station, as 
to denounce the harmony existing 
between the president and the se- 
cretary of state, as a ‘‘ coalition of 
Blifil and Black George ;” a com- 
bination of “the Puritan with the 
Black-leg.”” 

These expressions he subsequent- 
ly refused to explain, when called 
upon by Mr. Clay; and on the 8th 
of April, a meeting took place be- 
tween them ; which, after two in- 
effectual fires, resulted in the re- 
conciliation of the parties. Much 
regret prevailed, throughout the 
country, that the secretary of state 
felt compelled to resort to this 
mode of settling controversies ; not 
only on account of the sanction, 
which such authority gave to a 
practice, never justifiable, and but 
rarely excusable; but because, 
this formal notice gave to Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s remarks an importance, of 
which they were previously desti- 
tute ; and furnished to his friends 
the evidence, upon which they 
mainly relied, to establish the sani- 
ty of his intellect. 
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In the house of representatives, 
early in the session, the leaders of 
the opposition manifested a wish, 
to bring every thing before the 
public, without giving the execu- 
tive the ordinary discretion of de- 
ciding, whether it would be injuri- 
ous to the pending negotiations of 
the government, or not. 

On the 16th of December, Mr. 
Hamilton introduced a resolution, 
calling for information, relating to 
the Panama mission. This reso- 

lution, which contained the usual 
clause, excepting from the call 
such information as could not be 
communicated, without injury to 
“the public interest; was laid on 
the table, at the request of the 
mover; where it remained until 
the Sist of January. It was then 
considered, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Metcalfe, of Kentucky. Upon 
its being brought forward, the 
mover said that he had suffered it 
to remain on the table, because he 
had been informed, by the chair- 
man of the committee of foreign 
relations, (Mr. Forsyth,) that the 
president intended to transmit the 
information required without a call ; 
and that he should not press the 
resolution now, lest it might ap- 
pear like an attempt to act, through 
public opinion, upon the senate ; 
where the mission had met with 
serious, and perhaps unlooked-for 
opposition. As it had been taken 
out of his hands, however, he dis- 
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clainfed any farther regard for its 
fate. 

Mr. Cambreling, of New York, 
observed, that as the subject was 
of great importance, it was essen- 
tial to have full information ; and 
suggested to the mover to omit 
that clause, which excepted from 
the call such information, as could 
not be communicated without detri- 
ment to the public interest ; which 
suggestion was acceded to by the 
mover. Mr. Webster, then moved, 
to restore that clause; and the 
house agreed to his motion. 

Other amendments were subse- 
quently offered, by Mr. M’Duffie, 
and Mr. Rives, extending the call 
to information, so as to comprehend 
the substance of the instructions, 
proposed to be given to the American 
ministers ; and the proposed objects 
of the mission. These amendments 
were accepted by the mover of the 
resolution, after the house had indi- 
cated its unwillingness to sanction 
such a departure from the ordinary 
calls for information ; and in order,as 
he stated, to prevent these different 
changes of the question, and to 
give it a definite direction, Mr. 
Webster moved an amendment, 
which struck out the whole of the 
original resolution, after the word 
“ Resolved ;’? and substituted a 
call for such information, respect- ~ 
ing the character of the Panama 
congress, and the part to be taken 
in its deliberations, by the ministers 
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of the United States, as might, in 
the opinion of the president, be 
communicated without injury to the 
public. This amendment was car- 
ried ; and a motion made, by Mr. 
Ingham, to leave out this discre- 
tionary power, on the part of the 
executive, was negatived, by a vote 
of 98 to 71. The resolution was 
then passed, by 125 to 40. This 
call for information, was not an- 
swered by the executive ; until after 
the proposed mission had been 
sanctioned by the senate: thus 
completely refuting the insinua- 
tions, which had been freely made 
in the house, by the opponents of 
the measure ; that the information 
was called for, in order to act 
upon the senate, through the me- 
dium of public sentiment. 

On the 17th of March, he trans- 
mitted a message to the house on 
the subject of the mission; toge- 
ther with the information required 
by the resolution of Mr. Webster. 
This message (which will be found 
among the public papers, in the 
latter part of this work,) contained 
a full account of the situation of 
the American continent, which 
gave rise to the contemplated con- 
gress ; a development of the sys- 
tem of the policy of the United 
States, and of their views, with re- 
gard to that congress. It was re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign 
relations ;_ which reported in favor 
of the expediency of the measure. 
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This report gave a very able ex- 
position of the advantages of the 
mission ; and an answer to the prin- 
cipal objections, which had been 
urged against it. 

The committee regarded the 
congress at Panama as a body in 
which would be considered various 
subjects, embracing in general 
terms the political and commercial 
relations of the United States, with 
the new American republics,—that 
it was merely a meeting of diplo- 
matic agents, clothed only with 
power to discuss and negotiate 
concerning these topics, and not to 
commit the governments appoint- 
ing them to any definite course— 
that the established principle of our 
diplomatic intercourse, was to 
maintain diplomatic relations with 
those powers, with whom we had 
political and commercial relations ; 
and that that principle applied with 
peculiar force to the present in- 
stance,and required our representa- 
tion at Panama. 

To the objection that the attend- 
ance of the United States at the 
congress of Panama, would be un- 
constitutional ; the committee re- 
plied, that there was no restriction 
in the constitution, on the appoint- 
ment of foreign ministers by the 
proper authority. This objection 
proceeds on an assumption, that the 
congress at Panama is either a 
government, a branch of a govern- 
ment, or a confederacy of govern- 
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ments ; and that the United States, 
by attending there, unite themselves 
to that government or confederacy. 
Neither part of this assumption is 
true. The congress is a meeting 
of diplomatic agents from indepen- 
dent governments ; and if the con- 
gress were a government, or con- 
federacy, our attendance there by 
diplomatic agents would be no en- 
trance into the confederacy, or 
union to the government. 

The assertion, that all the pro- 
posed objects could be as well at- 
tained by separate negotiations 
with the several states, was met by 
a direct denial; and the difficulty 
of carrying on separate and discon- 
nected negotiations for the attain- 
ment of a common object, with 
courts so far apart as to prevent 
the interchange of intelligence 
more than twice a year, was strong- 
ly contrasted with the advantages of 
a free and prompt interchange of 
sentiments, in an assembly of diplo- 
matic agents. 

The objection, that the subjects 
of discussion, the powers of the 
ministers and the mode of organi- 
zing the congress, and of deciding 
questions, were not settled, was not 
well founded. The mode of pro- 
ceeding must necessarily be that of 
diplomatic discussion and confer- 
ence, and was expressly stated to 
be so, and the omission to fix the 
other details, was considered rather 
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favorable than disadvantageous to 
the United States. 

The objections founded upon the 
danger of compromising our neu- 
trality, and of forming entangling 
alliances, were refuted by a refer- 
ence, to the express conditions up- 
on which, the invitation to the con- 
gress was accepted ; to the charac- 
ter in which this country appeared 
there, viz: as a mediator between 
Spain and her former colonies ; and 
to the constitutional checks upon 
any such measures, which existed 
in the executive and senate. It 
was further urged, that the danger 
of forming an alliance was incident 
to all missions, and that the conse- 
quences of an alliance with one of 
these new republics,would be as en- 
tangling as those of analliance with 
all ; and yet no objection had been 
made to the diplomatic intercourse 
with them, and no disadvantages 
had grown out of such an inter- 
course. That this measure was 
without an exact precedent was ad- 
mitted ; but the circumstances out 
of which it grew were also unpre- 
cedented—and so were most of the 
important measures adopted by the 
government of the United States, 
since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. 


It was not, however, in prin- 
ciple novel or unprecedented. The 
ministers to the Panama congress 
carry with them the same powers 
that have ever been vested in the 














foreign ministers of the United 


States. The characteristic policy 
of this country, has been to ask no 
questions, about the quality or con- 
stitution of the power to which our 
ministers were sent. It has rested 
for security not on a timid calcula- 
tion of the powers of the govern- 
ment, or body with which our mi- 
nisters were to treat ; but on our 
constitutional safe-guards at home. 
The policy has been to be represent- 
ed, wherever we have important 
political and commercial relations. 
In like manner, our ministers to 
Panama will go to do the business 
of the country. Their appearance 
there cannot have the effect of 
breaking down the senate and house 
of representatives, and by a dicta- 
torial power unknown to the con- 
stitution, of binding the country in 
a foreign alliance. 

Upon the objection which had 
been much relied on, that there 
was something in a congress of as- 
sembled powers essentially perni- 
cious, which this country ought to 
shun; it was remarked, that the 
pernicious character of the late 
European congresses, to which the 
opponents of these measures had 
particularly referred, consisted in 
the nature of the governments as- 
sembled, and in the objects aimed 
at. It was certainly pernicious for 
a number of despotic powers, 
wielding great military forces, to 
meet and concert measures for 
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violently interfering in the internal 
affairs of other states; but the 
committee did not perceive, the ap- 
plicability of this objection to an 
assembly of the representatives of 
popular governments for different 
objects. Besides, this objection 
went too far. If the pernicious 
character of the power,to which the 
mission is to be sent forms a rea- 
son for not sending it ; it would be 
impossible for the United States to 
maintain a single mission in Europe. 
In every case our ministers there 
are accredited to governments, con- 
structed,as we think,upon principles 
which could not be introduced here, 
without iminediate national ruin. 

The committee then proceeded, 
to consider the subjects of discus- 
sion at the proposed congress, in 
the following manner : 

“ By the terms of the invitation, 
as well as the nature of the case, 
the discussions at Panama are to 
extend to all subjects of import- 
ance. 

“ Tothe new states, as among each 
other : 

“Or, as between them and Spain. 

“‘ Orof importance directly to us, 
in our connection with them. 

‘“* Each power is at liberty to pro- 
pose what subject for discussion or 
negotiation, it may please; the 
only limitation being that which 
the United States impose on them- 
selves, with the understanding of 
the other powers, that we are to 
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engage in no discussions incon- 
sistent with an entire neutrality. 

** Although, in different degrees, 
the three classes of subjects, above 
enumerated, are interesting to the 
people of the United States. The 
relations of the new states to each 
other, are very important to us. 
They are our near neighbors. One 
of them has an immense landed 
frontier on our territory, and, toge- 
ther with the two next in geo- 
graphical succession, lies on those 
waters into which the great inter- 
nal communications of the United 
States are discharged. With the 
others, we have no direct geogra- 
phical, but we have highly impor- 
At 
present there are eight or nine in- 
dependent states, formed out of the 
late Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies ; seven of these, viz: Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, the pro- 
vinces of La Plata, Chile, Peru, 
and Upper Peru, have adopted re- 
publican governments. Now, it is 
to us a matter of very great interest, 
how these states shall stand towards 
each other. Should they fall into 
dissensions and wars, those great 
advantages which we have reasona- 
bly promised ourselves, from their 
growth and prosperity, could not 
be realized. The great drawbacks 
on the progress of these states, and 
on the extension of advantageous, 
commercial relations with them, 
arising from the war with Spain, 


tant commercial connections. 
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would be perpetuated, by the 
growth of feuds and conflicts with 
each other. It would have been 
as well for us and for themselves, 
that the mother country had conti- 
nued to rule them, as that their en- 
ergies should be wasted in civil 
wars. The committee do not in- 
tend to augur unfavorably for the 
peace and harmony of these states, 
but it is obvious that the simultane- 
ous rise of so many neighboring in- 
dependent republics must be attend- 
ed with its hazards. Rival claims 
to portions of territory may form a 
subject of contention among the 
new states, as they did in our own 
confederacy after the war of the 
revolution. A controversy of this 
kind, has actually arisen between 
Mexico and Guatemala, which the 
committee trust will be settled by 
friendly compromise, for few events 
could be more to be deprecated by 
us, than a war between two states 
lying on and near the gulf of Mexi- 
co. Unfortunately, a controversy 
of the same kind has broken out 
into a war, between Brazil and the 
United provinces of La Plata, for 
the disputed possession of the Banda 
Oriental. The effect ofthis war on 
us has been instantaneous. It has 


already become necessary to ask 
for an additional appropriation for 
the naval service of the year, of 
near one hundred thousand dollars, 
to protect the property and lives of 
our citizens from the dangers to 

















which, m the progress of this war, 
they will be exposed. Now, it has 
been expressly provided, in the 
treaties which led to the formation 
of the congress of Panama, that the 
ministers there assembled should 
exercise the office of mediators 
when such differences shall arise. 
Brazil and La Plata have both 
been invited to the congress: and 
had it been in active operation, it 
certainly is within the reach of 
political probability, that this unfor- 
tunate controversy might, by friend- 
ly meditation, have been prevented 
from ripening into the fatal issue of 
war. To the work of mediation, 
in all such cases, the United States 
would come as the most disinte- 
rested party: and as we ourselves 
have experienced the benefits of the 
mediation of a foreign friendly 
power, it may happen that we may 
render the like good office to our 
sister states. Could we but, ina 
single instance, avert or terminate 
a war, it would itself form a suffi- 
cient motive for accepting the invi- 
tation. We claim no right of inter- 
ference ; we do not obtrude our- 
selves as umpires. We are invi- 
ted to a congress, where we are told 
these national differences, if they 
arise, will be discussed ; we are 
told that our presence, counsel and 
experience, are desired. No max- 
im of the most cautious political 
prudence bids us stand aloof. Next 
to peace on our own part, their 
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peace and prosperity are our lead- 
ing interest; and the policy of 
maintaining peace, through the in- 
strumentality of friendly mediation, 
is entirely congenial with the prin- 
ciples and feeling of the people of 
the United States of America, and 
sanctioned by their practice. 

* The next general class of sub- 
jects to be discussed at the congress 
of Panama, are the relations of the 
new states with Spain. This sub- 
ject, it is expressly stipulated, is 
only to be approached ’by our mi- 
nisters under the reservation of 
strict neutrality. More than this, 
our great efforts will be directed to 
pacification. The policy of the 
United States, in this respect, is 
sufficiently unfolded in the letter of 
the secretary of state to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, dated May 10, 1825; and 
the letter of the secretary of state 
to Mr. Salazar, dated December 
20, 1825.  Pacification between 
the belligerents is an object which 
it is our most decided interest to 
pursue. No single political event, 
perhaps, could be named more de- 
sirable to the United States, in 
reference to their industrious inte- 
rests, than the termination of the 
present contest. We suffer every 
way by its continuance ; our com- 
merce with Spain languishes ; and 
it is impossible that it should assume 
a profitable expansion with the new 
states. 

*¢ Connected with the belligerent 
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relations between Spain and the 
new states, is the fate of the Spa- 
nish Islands, particularly Cuba. If 
the war continues, the invasion of 
that island will be attempted ; it is 


an avowed subject of discussion at 


the congress. ‘This is a subject of 
the greatest moment to the United 
States, inevery respect. We have 
an intercourse with that island, 
which acts upon our industry in all 
its branches. The Moro may be 
regarded as a fortress at the mouth 
of the Mississippi; and, what is 
infinitely more important, unless 
Cuba should be invaded by an over- 
whelming force, (such a force as 
the new states will hardly be able 
to organize,) that invaluable island 
may renew, aimost within sight of 
our shores, the terrific example of 
San Domingo.—Any effort on the 
part of the United States to avert 
such a catastrophe would be cheap- 
ly made ; none could justifiably be 
omitted. Had the government of 
the United States, after being invi- 
ted to attend a conference of the 
ministers of the powers by whom 
that invasion is projected, declined 
to be present, they would have been 
heavily responsible to the people 
for whatever disastrous effects our 
friendly interference might have 
averted or delayed. 

“ The last general class of subjects 
to be discussed and treated at Pana- 
ma, are the direct interests be- 
tween the United States and the 
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new republics ; unquestionably, as 
far as we are concerned, the most 
important branch of the negotia- 
tions. With several of these pow- 
ers we have no treaty whatever. 
With Mexico—as appears from the 
correspondence between the secre- 
tary of state and Mr. Poinsett—we 
have been unable, as yet, to form 
a treaty on satisfactory conditions ; 
and the obstacles which have hith- 
erto prevented this from being 
done, are precisely such as are 
most likely to be removed at a con- 
ference of ministers of all the new 
states. 

“* At such a conference, we shall, 
of course, possess the best opportu- 
nity of establishing uniform and 
liberal relations with all. The ar- 
rangements to be made with them 
comprehend the great principles of 
belligerent, neutral, and commer- 
cial law, as set forth in the genéral 
instructions to Mr. Anderson, by 
the then secretary of state. The 
United States have long been la- 
boring to introduce into every 
branch of public law, principles of 
liberality, equality and humanity, 
hitherto unknown initscodes. The 
various respects in which our poli- 
cy, in many leading points of the 
laws of war and trade, differs from 
that of Europe, are well known to 
the house, and need not here be 
stated. Therepublic of Colombia, 
in inviting our attendance at the 
congress, has asked for herself and 

















her sister republics, the benefit of 
our experience in the great school 
of international politics. To refuse 
our attendance at the congress, 
when urged on this ground, would 
be to neglect to seize, perhaps, the 
fairest opportunity which the history 
of the world ever afforded, of giv- 
ing a wide and prompt diffusion to 
liberal doctrines of public law. It 
would certainly put it out of our 
power to complain of any policy 
these states might adopt, however 
unfriendly toward our interests, and 
however vicious in principle. 
‘* Such are the views of the com- 
mittee, with respect to the several 
classes of subjects which will be 
discussed at this congress. It is 
a very obvious reflection, that our 
attendance may have a powerful ef- 
fect in giving a character to the as- 
sembly itself. Our presence is par- 
ticularly requested by one of the 
new states, who have joined in the 
invitation on the ground of the 
‘importance and_ respectability’ 
which would thence attach to the 
congress. The committee do not 
foresee the possibility that,under any 
circumstances, the congress could 
become an inconvenient or danger- 
ous assembly. But if it be thought 
by any one, that evil consequences 
are likely to flow from it, the pros- 
pect of such consequences. would 
furnish new reasons why we should 
be represented at it. Whatever 
opinions may be held of the expe- 
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diency of such a meeting, in itself, 

it would seem that there could be 

but one opinion as to the duty of 

our attendance at the congress, to 
correct the pernicious tendency 
which it may be feared to have. 

To neglect to attend the congress, 

because it was a combination of 
unfriendly aspect, would be to neg- 
lect the ordinary preparations of 
defence, precisely because there 
was danger of war. Viewing the 
congress at Panama in this unfavor- 
able light, (for which, however, the 
committee apprehend there is no 
reason,) no administration of the 
executive government would stand 
justified to the country, without 
taking measures, most promptly, to 
be informed of its proceedings. If 
not invited, to send authorised and 
accredited ministers, it would have 
been their duty to send private 
political agents. 

** The committee have felt it their 
duty to consider this question, chief- 
ly on strict grounds of political ex- 
pediency, and in reference to the 
principle of our diplomatic inter- 
course. They, however, accord 
in sentiment with the president, 
that a sufficient inducement to ac- 
cept the invitation would have been 
‘to meet in the spirit of kindness 
and friendship, an overture made 
in that spirit by three sister repub- 
lics of this hemisphere.’ _It will 
not escape the consideration of this 
house, that the conduct of the 
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United States, toward the new re- 
publics, has ever been regulated by 
the maxims of a frank and liberal 
policy. Had we acted toward 
them, even as we have felt it our 
duty to act toward Europe, our 
course would have been essentially 
different. Had our feelings toward 
them been the same as those which 
our political fathers have inculcated 
toward Europe, we should certainly 
have regarded it rather as an evil 
than a benefit, that so many new 
republics, of which the greater part 
must be powerful states, are rising 
into existence on the same side of 
the water as ourselves. We are 
henceforward to be without that 
which has formerly been regarded 
as the great bulwark of our national 
security, our geographical distance 
from every other powerful state. 
But we have not hesitated to break 
down this bulwark. We have gone 
to meet and welcome the new re- 
publics. We have ourselves assist- 
ed to exchange weak colonial, for 
powerful sovereign neighbors. As 
far as it depended on us, we have 
chosen to place the regions, on our 
immense southwestern frontier, be- 
neath the government of vigorous 
republican institutions, instead of 
having them under the safe and en- 
ervating despotism of Spain. In 
the judgment of the committee, this 
has been a sound, a great, an auspi- 
cious policy. It was not rashly 
adopted ; it was long deliberated, 
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well weighed, and at length receiv- 
ed its sanction in the unanimous 
voice of this house, and the accla- 
mations of the people. From this 
policy it is now too late to recede. 
We cannot now do much to ob- 
struct the growth of the new states; 
we can do every thing to conciliate 
and attach them, or to estrange and 
disgust them. The first course 
will promote the general cause of 
liberty, will perpetuate friendly re- 
lations between the two great por- 
tions of this continent, to the mu- 
tual advantage of both; and will 
render us more and more indepen- 
dent of Europe. The latter course 
will tend to revive in the new world, 
the false and pernicious maxims of 
the old ; to teach neighboring re- 
publics to fix on each other the fa- 
tal name of natural enemies; to 
create piratical and border wars; 
to generate systems of exclusion ; 
and, finally, to establish, in this 
hemisphere, those political princi- 
ples and habits which have caused 
the downfall of so many foreign 
states,made so many others station- 
ary and languishing, and checked 
the growth of all. We are now 
to consider, whether we will take 
the first step in an unfriendly and 
repulsive policy, by refusing to ac- 
cept the courteous invitation of 
three most respectable neighbor- 
ing governments, tendered in a 
manner equally creditable to their 
delicacy, and flattering to the Unt- 
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ied States. Nothing but a certain- 
iy of pernicious consequences to 
result from our attendance at the 
congress, would, in the opinion of 
the committee, be sufficient to jus- 
tify our refusal to accept such an 
invitation. As our attendance at 
the congress, instead of being pre- 
judicial to the public interests, is, 
in the judgment of the committee, 
a measure of the most obvious po- 
litical expediency ; as it is stipu- 
lated to bring into no hazard the 
neutrality of the United States ; as 
all fears of an entangling alliance 
have been shown to be unfounded ; 
in a word, as the congress will be 
regarded by the executive of the 
United States, as purely“a consulta- 
tive meeting; and as the objects 
of consultation are of primary im- 
portance to the country, the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs are of opi- 
nion that the mission to Panama 
. ought to receive the sanction of 
the house of representatives ; and 
they accordingly recommend the 
_ adoption of the following , resolu- 
tion : 

* Resolved, That, in the opinion 
of the house, it is expedient to ap- 
propriate the funds necessary to 
enable the president of the Uni- 
ted States to send ministers to the 
congress of Panama.” 

Immediately after the close of 
the debate, upon Mr. M’Duffie’s 
resolution, to amend the constitu- 
fion, viz. the third. of April,. this 
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resolution was taken into considera- 


tion by a committee of the whole 
house, on the state of the union ; 
and Mr. M’Lane, of Delaware, 
submitted the following amend- 
ment to it, viz: a 

** It being understood as the opi- 
nion of this house, that, as it has 
always been the settled policy of 
this government, in extending our 
commercial relations with foreign 
nations, to have with them as lit- 
tle political connection as possible, 
to preserve peace, commerce, and 
friendship, with all nations, and to 
with 
none ; the ministers who may be 
sent, shall attend at the said con- 
gress in a diplomatic character 
merely ; and ought not be author- 
ised to discuss, consider, or con- 
sult upon any proposition of alli- 
ance, offensive or defensive, be- 
tween this country and any of the 
Spanish American governments, or 
any stipulation, compact, or decla- 
ration, binding the United States 
in any way, or to any extent, to re- 
sist interference from abroad, with 
the domestic concerns of the 'afore- 
said governments ; or any measure 
which shall commit the present or 
future neutral rights or duties of 
these United States, either as may 
regard European nations, or be- 
tween the several states of Mexico 
and South America: leaving the 
United States free to adopt, in any 


event which may happen, affecting 
13 


form entangling alliances 
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the relations of the South Ameri- 
can governments, with each other, 
or with foreign nations, such mea- 
sures as the friendly disposition 
cherished by the American people 
towards the people of those states, 
and the honor and interest of this 
nation may require.” 

This amendment produced an 
animated and interesting debate, 
in which the whole policy of the 
measure was freely criticised, and 
ably defended. 

Mr. M’Lane said, that he had 
endeavored to embody in this 
amendment, all those principles, 
by which the foreign intercourse of 
the country had been governed. 
He thought the subject of great 
importance, and standing without 
the sanction of any precedent. He 
would notcondemn the measure; but 
still it came before the house under 
such circumstances, as to call for de- 
liberation ; and when the house did 
act, it should act free from all 
influence of the executive. ‘This 
is the more necessary ; because the 
house is called upon to share the 
responsibility of the measure. 

If the president, after the senate 
had confirmed the nomination, had 
come to this house simply for an 
appropriation, he would have 


granted it without much inquiry ; 
because the responsibility would 
have rested, where the constitution 
placed it,—upon the president. 
But the executive has thought pro- 
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per not to assume the whole re- 
sponsibility. He asks this house 
to share it with him. Such was 
his construction of the message. 
He was not about to censure this 
caution. The measure was of a 
nature to require prudence : but it 
is nevertheless true, that it is thus 
sent to the house, and the house 
must express anopinion. We can- 
not make the appropriation, without 
becoming parties to the measure. 
The president has asked for our 
opinion ; and it is due to him, and 
to the country, that such opinion 
should be expressed. 

His object in offering this amend- 
ment was, not to embarrass the mea- 
sure, nor to tie up the hands of the 
executive. It is, on the contrary, 
to give him full latitude. It is to 
give our opinion. He may, never- 
theless, act according to his own 
discretion, notwithstanding our opi- 
nion ; but it will then be upon his 
own responsibility. If our opinion 
differs from his, it will be of ser- 
vice ; and if it should be the same, 
it willdo no harm. It will, on the 
contrary, sustain him in the eye of 
other nations. ‘There are notions 
now floating in the public imagina- 
tion, the tendency of which is to 
mislead our foreign functionaries ; 
and it is proper that they should be 
brought into form, so that we may 
determine upon their correctness. 
Ever since the memorable message 
of Mr. Monroe, in 1823, he had 




















observed these misconstructions, 


and 
among 
which this house might be unwill- 
ing to sustain. 

What did that declaration 
mean! Was it held out in terro- 
rem ? 

You hold out the idea, that any 
interference on the part of the Eu- 
ropean powers, except Spain, with 
the South American nations, will 
be resisted by the United States. 
Are we prepared to act upon that 
declaration, if such interference 
should take place? It would ill 
become us to say, that we had no 
serious intention, when we held 
such language in the face of the 
world. 

The topic has now assumed a 
graver character. It is about to 
become the subject of discussion 
in the Panama congress, and we 
are called upon for an explicit de- 
claration of our views. If this 
had been asked in a special mes- 
sage, we could not refuse it. It is 
not now asked here, but it is to be 
asked at Panama; and you are 
required to send ministers to an- 
swer it: and it, therefore, becomes 
us'as much to deliberate upon the 
the subject, as if the question 
were directly put to themselves. 
He did not mean to go into a mi- 
nute investigation. The view he 
proposed to take, superseded the 
necessity of that; but he wished 


the sentiments prevailing 
the people,—sentiments 
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to say, that he did not entirely con- 
cur in the opinions of the commit- 
tee of foreign relations. He did 
not consider this congress as a 
mere deliberative, diplomatic as- 
sembly. He believed its delibera- 
tions would be binding on all the 
governments, that were represent- 
ed there, without any subsequent 
action on their part. If not, he 
could not perceive, what advan- 
tage would be derived from this 
assembly. It is held under the au- 
thority of ‘treaties, and is vested 
with the powers of peace and war, 
and to give effect to those treaties ; 
and every power present will be as 
much bound by its acts, as if under 
the obligation of specific treaties. 

He did not say this in eondemna- 
tion of the measure. Whatever 
may be the character of this con- 
gress, we may have very important 
interests connected with it; and it 
is our duty to be represented there 
by some accredited agent. He 
was not tenacious as to the form 
of this mission. The executive 
has recommended a_ particular 
form, and the senate has confirm- 
ed it. He did mean, therefore, 
to object to the form; but he 
wished to call the attention of the 
house, to the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Panama congress. 
Mr. M’Lane then quoted from the 
message of the president some 
passages, stating the objects of the 
mission, and proceeded. 
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These objects are all important. 
They afford a sufficient reason to 
send some kind of agents. There 
are other subjects of minor import- 
ance ; and it is proposed to discuss 
all these subjects by our ministers ; 
but we are not to be bound by their 
decisions, until they have been rati- 
fied by the senate. 

There are, however, subjects 
connected with this country, which 
he would not consent should even 
be discussed or considered ; and to 
prevent that, he had ‘proposed his 
amendment. 

There are questions of interna- 
tional law—the abolition of the 
slave trade—the condition of Hay- 
ti, Porto Rico, and Cuba—the re- 
sistance of any attempts to form 
new colonial establishments on this 
continent—and ‘any interference 
with the domestic relations of the 
new republics. 

He did not object to the discus- 
sion of any of these topics, but the 
last ; though he did not believe that 
any one of these objects would be 
gained by the mission. We have 
nothing to give, or to concede ; 
and, therefore, nothing to gain: 
still they may be discussed. Any 
treaty as to foreign nations, is in- 
compatible with our policy, and, 
therefore, ought not to be discuss- 
ed. The system of policy adopted 
by a nation, is not a subject of ne- 
gotiation. It is the duty of a go- 
vernment to regulate its own con- 
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cerns, and to announce its policy 
to the world; but not to negotiate, 
as to what it shall be. 

It is for us to say that our policy 
is pacific and neutral ; that we are 
determined to steer clear, of all dif- 
ficulties growing out of the situa- 
tion and circumstances of other 
nations ; and that we will never 
consent to negotiate, whether we 
will take part in their concerns 
or not. If, however, any gentle- 
man would say, that he was will- 
ing to stipulate, that we should irre- 
vocably take part in any disputes 
between foreign nations; he was de- 
sirous distinctly to say that he 
would not consent to any such sti- 
pulation. He would not go abroad 
to make an agreement, which he 
would not assent to at home. He 
would not even discuss those 
points ; and therefore he thought it 
due to ourselves and to these go- 
vernments, that if we determine to 
remain free from any such pledge, 
they should know our determina- 
tion. 

He did not mean to say, that it is 
the intention of the executive to 
enter into any alliances, or stipula- 
tions on this subject. Still, the 


“subject will be discussed: these 
powers expect it will ; and this ex- 
pectation, is a reason why our 
opinions should be declared. 

He then quoted from the letters 
of Messrs. Salazar, Obregon, and 
Canaz, to Mr. Clay; and his 

















answer accepting the invitation ; 
and also from the president’s mes- 
sage, to show that this was one of 
the prominent objects of the mis- 
sion ; and then proceeded to say, 
that it was not by treaty alone, 
that alliances and obligations were 
entered into: they might be assum- 
ed by proclamation, and by many 
other modes. He would not enter 
into this subject. The settled poli- 
cy of this country is not only neu- 
tral; but to avoid all political con- 
nections, all entangling alliances, 
and all associations which are not 
necessary to effect commercial ob- 
jects. It is the interest of the coun- 
try that this policy should prevail ; 
and it is the duty of the government 
to make it prevail. The govern- 
ment indeed cannot be insensible 
to the public opinion. It is founded 
on public opinion; but when a 
feverish excitement has been crea- 
ted by adventitious causes, it is the 
duty of the government to repress 
it. The moment the government 
loses sight of this principle, we are 
all afloat. The policy of the act of 
1793 was, the moderation of the 
government, acting on public ex- 
citement. The sympathies of the 
people were strongly and justly ex- 
cited in favor of the French nation ; 
and this violence of feeling would 
have hurried us into war, but for the 
interposition of the power of the go- 
vernment. Again, on a more recent 
occasion, the efforts of the Greeks 
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kindled the sympathies of the people 
—it was an acclamation of the whole 
country, but the course adopted by 
the government, checked and quali- 
fied it. So also in relation to the 
South American states, the policy 
which we have adopted towards 
them, was the act of the government "_ 
on the people. 

The message of the president 
takes the valedictory address of 
general Washington, as the founda-“ 
tion of the neutral policy of the 
country. Itis not so. The poli- 
cy existed before that address; it 
had its origin in the very infancy of 
our country, and that valedictory 
address came to confirm it. That 
address was not so much in favor of 
the policy itself; as of its continu- 
ance. If he had not totally misun- 
derstood the spirit of that address, it 
related not to our policy as to a par- 
ticular people or a particular time ; 
but to all people, and to all time : 
to preserve our neutral attitude, 
and thus to disconnect ourselves 
from the broils of other nations, 
wherever they may be situated. 
The great spirit of this policy is, to 
leave the government untrammel- 
led, to act according to our best in- 
terests, whenever we may be called 
on todo so. This might have been 
the motive to recommend it, in re- 
lation to European and other na- 
What is there in the charac- 
ter of the South American govern- 
ments, to induce any change in this 


tions. 
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policy towards them. He had no 
wish, to undervalue that part of the 
continent. He would not wish it 
to be supposed, that he had no sym- 
pathy for the South American 
people : he had deeply sympathized 
in all their struggles and privations 
in quest of their independence ; but 
in their institutions themselves, 
there was nothing to excite any 
particular sympathy. He felt all 
due respect for their character ; he 
was as great an admirer of the 
courage and constancy they had 
exhibited, as any gentleman could 
be; but he would not suffer that 
feeling to drag him from his moor- 
ings, nor to set the country afloat. 
If there be any thing in the proxi- 
mity of those nations to influence, 
it should rather strengthen our at- 
tachment to this policy, and induce 
us to cling with still greater cir- 
cumspection to our anchorage. It 
is here the European nations are 
detached and distant, and the facili- 
ties for the preservation of a neu- 
tral character are greater; but be- 
cause a nation is nearer, and the 
difficulty of sustaining that cha- 
racter is greater, the more difficult 
it is to preserve neutrality, the 
greater necessity is there for cir- 
cumspection. Would a war on our 
borders be less injurious to us, than 
a difficulty with a remote antago- 
nist? These governments are yet 
in their infancy—they are still in 
their chrysalis state—they have vet 
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to pass through various trials, be- 
fore they can reach their proper 
elevation among nations. He was 
desirous that all their best hopes 
might be realised ; but they are yet 
new, and may be involved by a mul- 
tiplicity of circumstances. 

He would not go farther into 
an argument, as to general topics. 
The simple object he had in view, 
was to offer his amendment. It 
appeared to him, that we cannot 
vote the appropriation ; unless we 
come to an expression of the opi- 
nion contained in the’ amendment, 
without committing ourselves. It 
is avowed in the message and the 
documents, that we must have po- 
litical relations. He would not say, 
that we would not have these politi- 
cal relations. It is the opinion of 
the ruling statesmen of our day and 
of our country, that we are an 
American family of governments, 
and have common interests and a 
common cause. When that opinion 
is acted on, and we are called to 
send ministers, he would say, it is 
a subject not to be discussed. It 
will not satisfy to bring forward as 
an argument, that we cannot com- 
promit our neutrality. Our true 
ground is—we cannot go into the 
discussion at all. Ifthe executive 
wish to avoid the expression of an 
opinion—if the house will sustain 
him in his amendment, we will tell 
these governments that we will go so 
far ; but the people and their repre- 

















sentatives say We must not go so 
far, as to commit the interests of 
the country. 

In offering his amendment, he 
had no disposition to embarrass the 
measure. He should propose to 
leave the whole constitutional pow- 
er to the president; but he could 
not reconcile it to his sense of duty 
to give the appropriation without 
the opinion. 

To the amendment of Mr. 
M’Lane, Mr. Rives, of Virginia, 
proposed to add after the 25th line 
the following :— 

“ Or any compact or engage- 
ment by which the United States 
shall be pledged to the Spanish 
American states, to maintain, by 
force, the principle that no part of 
the American continent is hence- 
forward subject to colonization by 
any European power.” 

Mr. Rives said, that this subject 
was a prominent object of the de- 
liberations of the Panama con- 
gress; and he was unwilling to 
commit the country to any engage- 
ment with the South American 
states on this ‘point. He thought 
he could satisfy the committee, 
that by so doing, we should di- 
rectly endanger the peace of the 
country, and be placed in a hos- 
tile position, with one of the most 
powerful nations of the earth. He 
referred to Great Britain. 

The president stated, in general 
terms, that our territory covered 
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the whole continent ; so that we 
must maintain the principle over 
the whole continent. But, even 
if restricted, great dangers might 
ensue. On the Northwest Coast, 
the claims of the United States and 
Great Britain are in direct con- 
flict. Between the 42d and the 
54th degree of north latitude, 
(which is the limit of the Russian 
claim,) there was a dispute as to 
the boundary of our possessions. 
Our claims to the disputed territory, 
are founded on the prior discovery 
of captain Gray, in 1790. This 
claim is denied by Great Britain. 
Our claims to the rest of the coast, 
rest on the Spanish grants. How 
is our claim received by Great Bri- 
tain? Our minister informs us that 
she is not prepared to relinquish 
her claim, and would not admit 
ours. This shows that Great Bri- 
tain is resolved to dispute our 
claim; and it becomes us, before 
we involve ourselves in a contest, 
to satisfy ourselves that the princi- 
ple is just. We had not been able 
to sustain our demand upon any 
good ground ; and he was unwilling 
to place ourselves in collision with 
Great Britain, upon such a sha- 
dowy foundation of right. 

He was not satisfied that no Eu- 
ropean power could introduce a 
commercial intercourse into this 
territory ; and such an intercourse 
necessarily accompanied territorial 
dominion. 
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Another reason alleged was, that 
the United States had a sort of po- 
litical supremacy over the whole 
continent. This could not be sus-.’ 
tained. The principle itself, was 
still a matter of controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and this coun- 
try ; and if we pledge ourselves to 
sustain it, we probably rush into 
an actual war. This‘is not a mere 
question of boundaries. No per- 
son will believe, that the president 
meant that we should pledge our- 
selves to maintain our territorial 
boundaries as we claimed them. 
The fact is, it is a controverted 
question between ourselves and 
Great Britain, and it was unwise in 
us to give such a pledge. 

We had no motive for it. We 
want no aid from these states to 
vindicate our own boundaries ; and 
if we did, we could not obtain it 
in the mode proposed. 

Mr. Rives also objected to this 
fraternal system, which, he said, 
seemed to have been lately adopt- 
ed towards the South American 
states. All its consequences were 
to be referred to the secretary of 
state. The present executive, 
whatever was his original bias, has 
become a proselyte. The caba- 
listic phrases of this system, “ sis- 
ter republics,” ‘ new-born na- 
tions,’ &c. recurring in his mes- 
sage, show that the president had 
adopted it. 

Another evidence is. the attempt 
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to do away, the application of 
Washington’s advice to ~ these 
times. 

He differed with the executive 
on this point. He thought the ad- 
vice even more applicable now, 
than when delivered. Then we 
were in a state of infancy, and it 
might have been desirable to have 
had the aid of older powers. Now, 
we are strong enough to defend 
ourselves. He considered the go- 
vernment to have pledged itself by 
this mission on two points, viz. to 
resist any farther colonization of 
this continent ; and the interference 
of any European powers in the con- 
test between Spain and her former 
colonies; and that the house was 
bound to step in, and release them 
from the dilemma in which it had 
involved itself. 

In reply, Mr. Webster said, that in 
his opinion these amendments pre- 
sented two questions ; the first, whe- 
ther the house of representatives will 
withhold the ordinary appropriation, 
for carrying into effect an executive 
measure, whiclr the executive de- 
partment has constitutionally insti- 
tuted? The second, whether, it 
will take the responsibility of inter- 
posing, with its own opinions, di- 
rections or instructions, as to the 
manner in which this particular ex- 
ecutive measure shall be conducted ? 

-¢ He was in the negative, on both 
these propositions. He was neither 
willing to refuse the appropriation. 
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nor to limit the discretion of the ex- 
ecutive, beforehand, as to the man- 
ner in which it shall perform its 
own appropriate constitutional du- 
ties. And, those who hold these 
opinions have the advantage of 
being on the common highway of 
our national politics. We propose 
nothing new; we suggest nochange; 
we adhere to the uniform practice 
of the government. It is for those, 
who are in favor of either, or both, 
of the propositions, to satisfy the 
house and the country, that there 
is something in the present occasion 
which calls for such an extraordina- 
ry and unprecedented interference. 

‘ The president and senate have 
instituted a public mission, for the 
purpose of treating with foreign 
states. Such appointment is, a 
clear and unquestionable exercise 
of executive power. It is, indeed, 
less connected with the appropriate 
duties of this house, than almost any 
other executive act; because the 
office of a public minister is not 
created by any statute or law of 
our own government. It exists 
under the law of nations, and is 
recognized as existing by our con- 
stitution. The acts of congress, 
indeed, limit the salaries of public 
ministers ; but they do no more. 
Every thing else, in regard to the 
appointment of public ministers, 
their number, the time of their 
appointment, and the negotiations 
contemplated in such appointments, 
is matter for executive discretion. 


Now the question is, whether the 
president and senate,having created 
this mission, or, in other words, 
having appointed the ministers, in 
the exercise of their undoubted con- 
stitutional power, this house will 
take upon itself the responsibility 
of defeating its objects, and render- 
ing this exercise of executive power 
void ? 

‘+ By voting the salaries, in the or- 
dinary way, we assume, as it seems 
to me, no responsibility whatever. 
We merely empower another branch 
of the government to discharge its 
own appropriate duties, in that 
mode which seems to itself most 
conducive to the public interests. 
We are, by so voting, no more re- 
sponsible for the manner in which 
the negotiation shall be conducted, 
than we are for the manner in 
which one of the heads of depart- 
ment may discharge the duties of 
his office. 

** On the other hand, if we with- 
hold the ordinary means, we do in- 
cur a heavy responsibility. We im- 
terfere, to prevent the action of 
the government, according to con- 
stitutional forms and provisions. 
It ought constantly to be remem- 
bered that our whole power, in the 
case, is merely incidental. ‘The 
constitution vests the power of ap- 
pointment in the president and se- 
nate ; the law gives to the president 
even the power of fixing the 
amount of salary, within certain 
limits 5 and the only question, here. 
14 
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is upon the appropriation. ‘There 
is no doubt that we have the power, 
to break up the mission, by with- 
holding the salaries ; we have pow- 
er also to break up the court, by 
withholding the salaries of the 
judges, or to~break up the office of 
president, by withholding the sala- 
ry provided for it by law. But, 
then, can we rightfully exercise this 
power? These officers do, indeed, 
already exist. They are public 
ministers. If they were to negoti- 
ate a treaty, and the senate should 
ratify it, it would become a law of 
the land, whether we voted their 
salaries or not. 

*‘ The gentleman from Delaware 
says, that the source from which the 
measure springs, should have no in- 
fluence with us whatever. I do 
not comprehend this. This mea- 
sure comes from the executive, and 
it is an appropriate exercise of 
How is it, then, 

that we are to consider it, as if it 
were a legislative measure origina- 
ting with ourselves? In deciding 
whether we will enable the exe- 
cutive to exercise his own du- 
ties, are we to consider whether 
we should have exercised them in 
the same way ourselves? And if 
we differ in opinion with the presi- 
dent and senate, are we on that ac- 
count to refuse the ordinary means ? 
-I think not ; unless we mean to say 
that we will exercise, ourselves, all 
the powers of the government. 


executive power. 
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** But the gentleman argues, that 
in the present case, the president 
has especially referred the matter 


to our opinion; that he requests © 


our advice. This appears a very 
mistaken view of the subject ; but 
if our advice and opinion had thus 
been asked, it would not alter the 
line of our duty. Wecannot take, 
though it were offered, any share 
in executive duty. The president 
cannot properly ask, and we can- 
not properly give, our advice, as to 
the manner in which he shall dis- 
charge his duties. He cannot shift 
the responsibility from himself ; 
and we cannot assume it. Such 
a course, would confound all that 
is distinct in the constitutional as- 
signment of our respective func- 
tions. It would break down all 
known divisions of power, and put 
an end to all just responsibility. 

*¢ But, sir, I see no evidence what- 
ever, that the president has asked 
us tatake this measure upon our- 
selves, or to divide the responsi- 
bility of it with him. The senate 
having concurred in the mission, 
the president has sent a message, 
requesting the appropriation, in the 
usual and common form. Another 
message is sent, in answer to a call 
of the house, communicating the 
correspondence, and setting forth 
the objects of the mission. It is 
contended, that by this message he 
asks our advice, or refers the sub- 
ject to our opinion. I do not so 
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understand it. Our concurrence, 
he says, by making the appropria- 
tion, is subject to our free deter- 
mination. Doubtless it is so. -If 
we determine at all, we shall deter- 
mine freely : and the message does 
no more than leave to ourselves to 
decide how far we feel ourselves 
bound, either to support or to 
thwart the executive department, 
in the exercise of its duties. There 
is no message, no document, no 
communication to us, which asks 
for our concurrence, otherwise than 
as we shall manifest it by making 
the appropriation. 

“ Mr. Chairman : I will here take 
occasion, in order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, to observe, that no 
one is more convinced than I am, 
that it is the right of this house, 
and often its duty, to express its 
general opinion in regard to ques- 
tions of foreign policy. On those 
great subjects, for instance, which 
form the leading topics in this dis- 
cussion, it is not only the right of 
the house to express its opinions, 
but I think it its duty to do so, if 
it should think the executive to be 
pursuing a general course of policy 
which the house itself will not ulti- 
mately approve. But that is some- 
thing entirely different from the 
present suggestion. Here it is 
proposed to decide, by our vote, 
what shall be discussed by particu- 
lar ministers, already appointed, 
when they shall meet the ministers 


This is not 
a general expression of opinion. 
It is a particular direction, or a 
special instruction. Such a thing, 
sir, is wholly unprecedented. The 
course of the house, hitherto, has 
not been such. It has expressed 
its opinions, when it deemed proper 
to express them at all, on great, 
leading questions, by resolution, 
and in a general form. These 
general opinions, being thus made 
known, have doubtless always had, 
and such expressions of opinion 
doubtless always will have, their ef- 
fect. This is the practice of the 
government. It is a salutary prac- 
tice; but if we adopt a very differ- 
ent practice, and undertake to pre- 
scribe to our public ministers what 
they shall discuss, and what they 
shall not discuss, we take upon 
ourselves that which, in my judg- 
ment, does not at all belong to 
us. 

“It is obvious to remark, Mr. 
Chairman, that the senate have not 
undertaken to give directions or 
instructions in this case. That 
body is closely connected with the 
president in executive measures. 
Its consent to these very appoint- 
ments is made absolutely necessary 
by the constitution ; yet it has not 
seen fit, in this or any other case, 
to take upon itself the responsibility 
of directing the mode in which the 
negotiations should be conducted. 

‘** For these reasons, Mr. Chair. 


of the other powers. 
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man, I am for giving no instruc- 
tions, advice, or directions, in the 
case. I prefer leaving it where, in 
my judgment, the constitution has 
left it—to executive discretion and 
executive responsibility. 

* But I think there are other ob- 
jections to the amendment. There 
are parts of it which I could not 
agree to, if it were proper to at- 
tach any such condition to our vote. 
As to all that part of the amend- 
ment, indeed, which asserts the 
neutral policy of the United States, 
and the inexpediency of forming 
alliances, ng man assents to those 
sentiments more readily, or more 
sincerely, than myself. On these 
points, we are all agreed. Such 
is our opinion; such, the president 
assures us, in terms, is his opinion ; 
such we know to be the opinion of 
the country. If it be thought ne- 
cessary to affirm opinions which 
no one either denies or doubts, by 
a resolution of the house, I shall 
cheerfully concur in it. But there 
is one part of the proposed amend- 
ment to which I could not agree, 
in any form. 

“ That part of the amendment to 
which I now object, is, that which 
requires, as a condition of the re- 
solution before us, that the minis- 
ters ‘shall not be authorized to 
discuss, consider, or consult upon 
any measure which shall commit 
the present or future neutral rights 
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or duties of these United States, 
either as may regard European na- 
tions, or between the several states 
of Mexico and South America.’ 

“*]T need hardly repeat, that this 
amounts to a precise instruction. 
It prescribes to public ministers the 
precise manner in which they are 
to conduct a public negotiation ; a 
duty manifestly and exclusively be- 
longing, in my judgment, to the 
executive, and not to us. 

* But if we possessed the power 
to give instructions, this instruc- 
tion would not be proper to be 
given. Let us examine it. The 
ministers shall not ‘discuss, con- 
sider, or consult,’ &c. 

* Now, sir, in the first place, it is 
to be observed, that they are not 
only not to agree to any such mea- 
sure, but they are not to discuss it. 
If proposed to them, they are not 
to give reasons for declining it. 
Indeed they cannot reject it; they 
can only say they are not author- 
ised to consider it. 

** But again : they are to discuss 
no measure which may commit our 
neutral rights or duties. To com- 
mit, is somewhat indefinite. May 
they not modify, nor in any degree 
alter, our neutral rights and duties ? 
If not, I hardly know whether a 
common treaty of commerce could 
be negotiated; because all such 
treaties affect or modify, more or 
less, the neutral rights or duties of 




















the parties; especially all such 
treaties as our habitual policy leads 
us to form. 

“« But, if this objection were re- 
moved, still the instruction could 


not properly be given. What im- 
portant or leading measure is there, 
connected with our foreign rela- 
tions, which can be adopted, with- 
out the possibility of committing 
us to the necessity of a hostile 
attitude? Any assertion of our 
plainest rights may, by possibility, 
have that effect. The author of 
the amendment seems to suppose 
that our pacific relations can never 
be changed, but by our own op- 
tion. He seems not to be aware 
that other states may compel us, in 
defence of our own rights, to mea- 
sures, which, in their ultimate ten- 
dency, may commit our neutrality. 
Let me ask, if the ministers of 
other powers, at Panama, should 
signify to our agents, that it was 
in contemplation immediately to 
take some measure which these 
agents know to be hostile to our 
policy, adverse to our rights, and 
such as we could not submit to— 
should they be left free to speak 
the sentiments of their government, 
to protest against the measure, and 
to declare that the United States 
would not see it carried into effect ? 
Or should they, as this amendment 
proposes, be enjoined silence, let 
the measure proceed, and after- 
wards, when, perhaps, we go to 
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war to redress the evil, we may 
learn, that if our objections had 
been fairly and frankly stated, the 
step would not have been. taken ? 
Look, sir, to the very case of Cuba 
—the most delicate, and vastly the 
most important point in al! our fo- 
reign relations. Do gentlemen 
think they exhibit skill or states- 
manship, in laying such restraints 
as they propose on our ministers, 
in regard to this subject, among 
others? It has been made matter 
of complaint, that the executive 
has used, already, a more decisive 
tone towards Mexico and Colom- 
bia, in regard to their designs on 
this island. Pray, sir, what tone 
could be taken, under these in- 
structions? Not one word—not 
one single word could be said on 
the subject. If asked whether the 
United States would consent to the 
occupation of that island by those 
republics, or to its transfer by Spain 
to a European power ; or whether 
we should resist such occupation, 
or such transfer, what could they 
say? ‘That is a matter we can- 
not discuss, and cannot consider— 
it would commit our neutral rela- 
tions—we are not at liberty to ex- 
press the sentiments of our govern- 
ment on the subject: we have no- 
thing at all to say.’ Is this what 
gentlemen wish, or what they 
would recommend ? 

“If sir, we give these instruc- 
tions, and they should be obeyed. 
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and inconvenience or evil result, 
who is answerable ? And I suppose 
it is expected they will be obeyed. 
Certainly it cannot be intended to 
give them, and not to take the re- 
sponsibility of consequences, if they 
be followed. It cannot be intended 
to hold the president answerable 
both ways; first, to obey our in- 
structions, and secondly, for having 
obeyed them, if evil comes from 
obeying them. 

“* Sir, events may change. If we 
had the power to give instructions, 
and if these proposed instructions 
were proper to be given, before we 
arrive at our own homes, affairs 
may take a new direction, and the 
public interest require new and cor- 
responding orders to our agents 
abroad. 

“« This is said to be an extraordi- 
nary case, and, on that account, to 
justify our interference. If the fact 
were true, the consequence would 
not follow. If it be the exercise of 
a power assigned by the constitu- 
tion to the executive, it can make no 
difference whether the occasion be 
But, in 
truth, there have been much stronger 
cases for the interference of the 
house, where, nevertheless, the 
house has not interfered. 

“IT am, therefore, against the 
amendment ; not only as not being a 
proper manner of exercising any 
power belonging to this house, but, 
also, as not containing instructions 


common or uncommon. 
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fit to be given, if we possessed the 
power of giving them.” 

Mr. W. then proceeded :—* Mr. 
Chairman—It is our fortune to be 
called upon to act our part, as pub- 
lic men, at a most interesting era in 
human affairs. Not only new inte- 
rests and new relations have sprung 
up among states, but new soci- 
eties, new nations, and families 
of nations, have risen to take their 
places, and perform their parts, 
in the order, and the ‘intercourse 
of the world. We have seen 
eight states formed out of colonies 
on our own continent, assume the 
rank of nations. 

“This is a mighty revolution ; 
and when we consider what an 
extent of the surface of the globe 
they cover; through what cli- 
mates they extend ; what popula- 
tion they contain, and what new im- 
pulses they must derive from this 
change of government, we cannot 
but perceive that great effects are 
likely to be produced on the inter- 
course, and the interests of the ci- 
vilized world. 

“In many respects, the Euro- 
pean and American nations are 
alike. They are alike christian 
states, civilized states, and commer- 
cial states. They have access to 
the same common fountains of in- 
telligence ; they all draw from those 
sources which belong to the civili- 
zed world. In knowledge and let- 


ters—in the arts of peace and war. 

















they differ in degrees; but they 
bear, nevertheless, a general resem- 
blance. On the other hand, in mat- 
ters of government and social insti- 
tution, the nations on this conti- 
nent are founded upon principles 
which never did prevail, in conside- 
rable extent, either at any other 
time, or in any other place. There 
has never been presented to the 
mind of man a more interesting 
subject of contemplation than the 
establishment of so many nations in 
America, partaking in the civiliza- 
tion and in the arts of the old world, 
but having left behind them those 
cumbrous institutions, which had 
their origin in a dark and military 
age. Whatsoever European expe- 
rience has developed favorable to'the 
freedom and the happiness of man ; 
whatsoever European genius has 
invented for his improvement or 
gratification ; whatsoever of refine- 
ment or polish the culture of Eu- 
ropean society presents for his 
adoption and enjoyment—all this is 
offered to man in America, with 
the additional advantages of the full 
power of erecting forms of govern- 
ment on free and simple principles, 
without overturning institutions suit- 
ed to times long passed, but too 
strongly supported, either by inte- 
rests or prejudices, to be shaken 
without convulsions. This unpre- 
cedented state of things presents 
the happiest of all occasions for an 
attempt to establish national inter- 
course upon improved principles ; 
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upon principles tending to peace, 
and the mutual prosperity of na, 
tions. In this respect, America, 
the whole of America, has a new 
career before her. If we look back 
on the history of Europe, we see 
how great a portion of the last two 
centuries her states have been at 
war for interests connected mainly 
with her feudal monarchies ; wars 
for particular dynasties ; wars to 
support or defeat particular succes- 
sions ; wars to enlarge or curtail the 
dominions of particular crowns ; 
wars to support or to dissolve fami- 
ly alliances ; wars, in fine, to en- 
force, or to resist religious intole- 
rance. What long and bloody chap- 
ters do these not fill, in the history 
of European politics! Who does 
not see, and who does not rejoice to 
see, that America has a glorious 
chance of escaping, at least, these 
causes of contention? Who does 
not see, and who does not rejoice to 
see, that, on this continent, under 
other forms of government, we have 
before us the noble hope of be- 
ing able, by the mere influence of 
civil liberty and religious tele- 
ration, to dry up these outpour- 
ing fountains of blood, and to ex- 
tinguish these consuming fires of 
war. The general opinion of the 
age favors such hopes and such 
prospects. There is a growing dis- 
position to treat the intercourse of 
nations more like the useful inter- 
course of friends ; philosophy, just 
views of national advantage, good 
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sense, and the dictates of a common 
religion, and an increasing convic- 
tion that war is not the interest of 
the human race—all concur, to in- 
crease the interest created by this 
new accession to the list of nations. 

“+ But, although the independence 
of these new states seems effectually 
accomplished, yet a lingering and 
hopeless war is kept up against 
them by Spain. This is greatly to 
be regretted by all nations. To 
Spain it is, as every reasonable man 
sees, useless, and without hope. 
To the new states themselves, it is 
burdensome and afflictive. To the 
commerce of neutral nations it is 
annoying and vexatious. There is 
some reason, however, to believe 
that the war approaches to its 
end: that the measures adopted by 
our own government have had an 
effect in tending to produce that re- 
sult. 

‘* Our own course during this con- 
test between Spain and her colo- 
nies, is well known. Though en- 
tirely and strictly neutral, we were 
in favor of early recognition. Our 
opinions were known to the allied 
sovereigns when in congress at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, at which 
time the affairs of Spain and her 
colonies were under consideration ; 
and, probably, the knowledge of 
those sentiments, together with the 
policy adopted by England, pre- 
vented any interference by other 
powers at that time. Yet we have 
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treated Spain with scrupulous deli- 
cacy. We acted on the case, as 
one of civil war. We treated with 
the new governments, as govern- 
ments de facto. Not questioning 
the right of Spain to coerce them 
back to their old obedience, if she 
had the power; we yet held it to be 
our right to deal with them as with 
existing governments in fact, when 
the moment arrived at which it be- 
came apparent and manifest that 
the dominion of Spain over these, 
her ancient colonies, was at an 
end. Our right, our interest, and 
our duty, all concurred at that mo- 
ment to recommend recognition— . 
and we did recognize. 

* Now, sir, the history of this pro- 
posed congress goes back to an 
earlier date than that of our recog- 
nition. It commenced in 1821; 
and one of the treaties now before 
us, proposing such a meeting, (that 
between Colombia and Chili,) was 
concluded in July, 1822, a few 
months only after we had acknow- 
ledged the independence of the 
new states. The idea originated, 
doubtless, in the wish to strengthen 
the union among the new govern- 
ments, and to promote the common 
cause of all—the effectual resistance 
to Spanish authority. But this pur- 
pose of the congress, or this leading 
idea, in which it may be supposed 
to have originated, has led, as it 
seems to me, to great misappre- 
hensions as to its true character. 














and great mistakes in regard to the 
danger to be apprehended from our 
sending ministers to the meeting. 
This meeting, sir, is a congress— 
not a congress, as the word is known 
to our constitution and laws ; but as 
it is known to the law of nations. 
A congress, by the law of nations, 
is but an appointed meeting, for the 
settlement of affairs between differ- 
ent nations, in which the represen- 
tatives or agents of each, treat and 
negotiate, as they are instructed by 
their own government. In other 
words, this congress is a diplomatic 
meeting. We are asked to join no 
government—no _legislature—no 
league—acting by votes. No na- 
tion is a party to any thing done in 
such assemblies, to which it does 
not expressly make itself a party. 
No one’s rights are put at the dis- 
position of any of the rest, or of all 
the rest. What ministers agree to, 
being afterwards duly ratified at 
home, binds their government ; and 
nothing else binds the government. 
Whatsoever is done, to which they 
do not assent, neither binds the mi- 
nisters nor their government, any 
more than if they had not been pre- 
sent. 

‘+ It has been said that commercial 
treaties are not negotiated at such 
meetings. Far otherwise is the 


fact. Among the earliest of impor- 
tant stipulations made in favor of 
commerce and navigation, were 
those at Westphalia. 


And what 
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we call the treaty of Utrecht, was a 
bundle of treaties, negotiated at 
that congress; some of peace, 
some of boundary, and others of 
commerce. Again, it has been 
said, in order to prove that this 
meeting is a sort of confederacy ; 
that such assemblies are out of the 
way of ordinary negotiation, and 
are always founded on, and provi- 
ded for, by previous treaties. Pray, 
sir, what treaty preceded the con- 
gress at Utrecht ? and the meeting 
of our plenipotentiaries with those 
of England at Ghent, what was that 
but a congress? and what treaty 
preceded it? Itis said, again, that 
there is no sovereign to whom our 
ministers can be accredited. Let 
me ask whether, in the case last ci- 
ted, our ministers exhibited their . 
credentials to the mayor of Ghent ? 
Sir, the practice of nations in these 
matters, is well known, and is free 
of difficulty. Ifthe government be 
not present, agents or plenipoten- 
tiariesinterchange their credentials. 

“It contended that this congress, 
by virtue of the treaties which the 
new states have entered into, will 
possess powers others than those 
of a diplomatic character, as be- 
tween those new states themselves. 
If that weré so, it would be unim- 
portant to us. The real question 
here is, what will be our relation 
with those states, by sending minis- 
ters to this congress? Their ar- 
rangements among themselves will 
15 
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not affect us. Even ifit were a go- 
vernment, like our old confedera- 
tion, yet, if its members had au- 
thority to treat with us in behalf of 
their respective nations, on subjects 
on which we have a right to treat, 
the congress might still be a very 
proper occasion for such negotia- 
tions. Do gentlemen forget that 
the French minister was introduced 
to our old congress, met it in its 
sessions, carried on oral discus- 
sions with it, and treated with it 
in behalf of the French king? All 
that did not make him a member of 
it; nor connect him at all with the 
relations, which its members bore 
to each other. As he treated on 
the subject of carrying on the war 
against England, it was, doubtless, 
hostile towards that power; but 
this consequence followed from the 
object and nature of the stipula- 
tions, and not from the manner of 
the intercourse. The representa- 
tives of these South American 
states, it is said, will carry on bel- 
ligerent councils at this congress. 
Be it so; we shall not join in such 
councils. At the moment of invi- 
tation, our government informed 
the ministers of those states, that 
we could not make ourselves a 
party to the war between them and 
Spain ; nor to councils for delibera- 
ting, on the means of its farther 
prosecution. 

“Tf, it is asked, we send ministers 
to a congress composed altogether 
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of belligerents, is it not a breach of 
neutrality? Certainly not: no 
man can say it is. Suppose, sir, 
that these ministers from the new 
states, instead of Panama, were to 
assemble at Bogota, where we al- 
ready have a minister : their coun- 
cils, at that place, might be belli- 
gerent, while the war should last 


with Spain. Should we, on 


that account, recall our minister 
from Bogota? The whole argument 
rests on this; that because, at the 
same time and place, the agents ofthe 
South American governments may 


negotiate about their own relations 
with each other, in regard to their 
common war against Spain, there- 
fore we cannot, at the same time 
and place, negotiate with them, or 


any of them, upon our own neutral 


This 
proposition, sir, cannot be main- 
tained ; and, therefore, all the in- 
ferences from it fail. 

“Jt has been affirmed, that this 
measure, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the executive relative to 
its objects, are an acknowledged 
departure from the neutral policy 
of the United States. Sir, I deny 
there is an acknowledged depar- 
ture, or any departure at all, from 
the neutral policy of the country. 
What do we mean by our neutral 
policy? Not, I suppose, a blind 
and stupid indifference to whatever 
is passing around us; not a total 
disregard to approaching events, or 


and commercial relations. 














approaching evils, till they meet us 
full in the face. Nor do we mean, 
by our neutral policy, that we in- 
tend never to assert our rights by 
force. No, sir. We mean by our 
policy of neutrality, that the great 
objects of national pursuit with us, 
are connected with peace. We 
covet no provinces ; we desire no 
conquests ; we entertain no ambi- 
tious projects of aggrandizement 
by war. This is our policy. But 
it does not follow, from this, that 
we rely less than other nations, on 
our own power to vindicate our 
own rights. We know that the 
last logic of kings is also our last 
logic ; that our own interests must 
be defended and maintained by our 
own arm; and that peace or war, 
may not always be of our own 
choosing. Our neutral policy, 
therefore, not only justifies but re- 
quires, our anxious attention to the 
political events, which take place in 
the world; a skilful perception of 
their relation to our own concerns ; 
an early anticipation of their conse- 
quences ; and firm and timely asser- 
tion of what we hold to be our own 
rights, and our own interests. Our 
neutrality is not a predetermined 
abstinence, either from remonstran- 
ces, or from force. Our neutral 
policy is a policy that protects neu- 
trality, that defends neutrality, that 
takes up arms, if need be, for neu- 
trality. 

** 7 must now ask the indulgence 
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of the committee to an important 
point in the discussion, I mean the 
declaration of the president in 
1823. Not only as a member of 
the house, but as a citizen of the 
country, I have an anxious desire 
that this part of our public history 
should stand in its proper light. 

“* Sir, let us recur to the impor- 
tant political events which led ‘to 
that declaration, or accompanied 
it. Inthe fall of 1822, the allied 
sovereigns held their congress at 
Verona. The great subject of con- 
sideration was the condition of 
Spain, that country then being un- 
der the government of the Cortes. 
The question was, whether Fer- 
dinand should bé reinstated in all 
his authority, by the intervention 
of foreign force. Russia, Prussia, 
France, and Austria, were inclined 
to that measure ; England dissent- 
ed and protested ; but the course 
was agreed on, and France, with 
the consent of these other conti- 
nental powers, took the conduct of 
the operation into her own hands. 
In the spring of 1823, a French 
army was sent into Spain. Its suc- 
cess was complete. The popular 
government was overthrown, and 
Ferdinand re-established in all his 
power. 
termined on. and undertaken, pre- 
cisely on the doctrines which the 
allied monarchs had proclaimed the 
year before, at Laybach ; and that 
is, that they had a right to interfere 


This invasion, sir, was de- 
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in the concerns of another state, 
and reform its government, in or- 
der to prevent the effects of its bad 
example ; this bad example, be it 
remembered, always being the ex- 
ample of free.government. Now, 
sir, acting on this principle of sup- 
posed dangerous example, and hav- 
ing put down the example of the 
Cortes in Spain, it was natural to 
inquire with what eyes they would 
look on the colonies of Spain, that 
were following still worse exam- 
ples. Would king Ferdinand and 
his allies be content with what had 
been done in Spain itself, or would 
he solicit their aid, and was it likely 
they would grant it, to subdue his 
rebellious American provinces. 

* It was in this posture of affairs, 
on an occasion which has already 
been alluded to, that I ventured to 
say, early in the session of Decem- 
ber, 1823, that these allied mo- 
narchs might possibly turn their at- 
tention to America. The doctrines 
of Laybach were not limited to any 
continent ; Spain had colonies in 
America, and having reformed 
Spain herself to the true standard, 
it was not impossible that they 
might see fit to complete the work 
by reconciling, in their way, the 
colonies to the mother country. 
And, accordingly, as soon as the 
Spanish king was completely esta- 
blished, he did invite the co-opera- 
tion of his allies, in regard to South 
America. In the same month of 
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December, a formal invitation was 
addressed by Spain to the courts of 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris, proposing to establish a con- 
ference at Paris, in order that the 
plenipotentiaries, there assembled, 
might aid Spain in adjusting the 
affairs “of her revolted provinces. 
These affairs were proposed to be 
adjusted in such manner as should 
retain the sovereignty of Spain 
over them; and though the co- 
operation of the allies, by force of 
arms, was not directly solicited— 
such was evidently the object 
aimed at. 

“‘ The king of Spain, in making 
this request to the members of the 
holy alliance, quoted their own 
doctrines of Laybach ; pointed out 
the pernicious example of Ameri- 
ca; and reminded them that their 
success, in Spain itself, had paved 
the way for successful operations 
against the spirit of liberty, on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

** The proposed meeting, however, 
did not take place. England had 
already taken a decided course ; 
for, as early as October, Mr. Can- 
ning, in a conference with the 
French minister in London, inform- 
ed him distinctly and expressly, 
that England would consider any 
foreign interference, by force or by 
menace, in the dispute between 
Spain and the colonies, as a motive 
for recognizing the latter, without 
delay. 

















“It is probable this determina- 
tion of the English government was 
known here, at the commencement 
of the session of congress ; and it 
was under these circumstances, it 
was in this crisis, that Mr. Mon- 


roe’s declaration was made. It 
was not then ascertained whether a 
meeting of the allies would, or 
would not, take place, to concert 
with Spain the means of re-esta- 
blishing her power; but it was 
plain enough they would be pressed 
by Spain to aid her operations ; 
and it was plain enough also, that 
they had no particular liking to 
what was taking place on this side 
the Atlantic, nor any great disin- 
clination to interfere. This was 
the posture of affairs; and, sir, I 
concur entirely in the sentiment 
expressed in the resolution, of a 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Markley,) that this declaration of 
Mr. Monroe was wise, seasonable, 
and patriotic. 

* It has been said, in the course 
of this debate, to have been a loose 
and vague declaration. It was, I 
believe, sufficiently studied. I have 
understood, from good authority, 
that it was considered, weighed, and 
distinctly and decidedly approved 
by every one of the president’s ad- 
visers, at that time. Our govern- 
ment could not adopt, on that occa- 
sion, precisely the course which 
England hadtaken. England threat- 
ened the immediate recognition of 
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the provinces, if the allies should 
take part with Spain against them. 
We had already recognized them. 
It remained, therefore, only for our 
government to say how we should 
consider a combination of the allied 
powers, to effect objects in Ameri- 
ca, as affecting ourselves ; and the 
message was intended to say, that 
we should regard such combination 
as dangerous to us. Sir, I agree 
that the message did mean some- 
thing ; that it meant much ; and I 
maintain, that the declaration an- 
swered the end designed by it, did 
great honor to the foresight, and the 
spirit of the government, and that it 
cannot now be taken back, retract- 
ed, or annulled, without disgrace. 
It met, sir, with the entire concur- 
rence, and the hearty approbation 
of the country. The tone which it 
uttered, found a corresponding re- 
sponse in the breasts of the free 
people of the United States. That 
people saw, and they rejoiced to 
see, that, on a fit occasion, our 
weight had been thrown into the 
right scale, and that without depart- 
ing from our duty, we had done 
something useful, and something 
effectual, for the cause of civil 
liberty. One general glow of exul- 
tation—one universal feeling of the 
gratified love of liberty—one con- 
scious and proud perception of the 
consideration which the country 
possessed, and of the respect and 
honor which belonged to it—perva- 
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ded all bosoms. . Possibly the pub- 
lic enthusiasm went too far ; it cer- 
tainly did go far. But, sir, the sen- 
timent which this declaration in- 
spired, was not confined to our- 
selves. In that very house of com- 
mons, of which the gentleman from 
South Carolina has spoken with 
such commendation, how was it 
there received? Not only, sir, with 
approbation, but I may say, with 
no little enthusiasm. While the 
leading minister expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in the sentiments 
and opinions of the American pre- 
sident, his distinguished competitor 
in that popular body, less restrained 
by official decorum, more at liberty 
to give utterance to the feeling of 
the occasion, declared thatno event 
had ever created greater joy, exul- 
tation, and gratitude, among all the 
free men in Europe; that he felt 
pride in being connected by blood 
and language, with the people of 
the United States ; that the policy 
disclosed by the message, became 
a great, a free, and an independent 
nation ; and that he hoped his own 
country would be prevented by no 
mean pride, or paltry jealousy, from 
following so noble and glorious an 
example. 

“It is doubtless true, as I took 
occasion to observe the other day, 
that this declaration must be con- 
sidered as founded on our rights, 
and to spring mainly from a regard 
to their preservation. It did not 
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commit us at all events to take up 
arms, on any indication of hostile 
feeling by the powers of Europe 
towards South America. If, for ex- 
ample, all the states of Europe had 
refused to trade with South Ameri- 
ca, until her states should return to 
their former allegiance, that would 
have furnished no cause of interfe- 
rence tous. Or if an armament 
had been furnished by the allies to 
act against provinces the most re- 
mote from us, as Chili or Buenos 
Ayres, the distance of the scene of 
action diminishing our apprehen- 
sion of danger, and diminishing also 
our means of effectual interposi- 
tion, might still have left us to con- 
tent ourselves with remonstrance. 
But a very different case would 
have arisen, if an army, equipped 
and maintained by these powers, 
had been landed on the shores of 
the Gulph of Mexico, and com- 
menced the war in our own imme- 
diate neighborhood. Such an event 
might justly be regarded as danger- 
ous to ourselves, and, on that 
ground, to have called for decided 
and immediate interference by us. 

‘‘ But how should it happen, sir, 
that there should now be such a 
new-born fear, on the subject of this 
declaration? The crisis is over ; 
the danger is past. At the time it 
was made, there was real ground 
for apprehension: now there is 
none. It was then. possible, per- 


haps not improbable, that the allied 
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powers might interfere with Ameri- 
ca. There is now no ground for 
any such fear. Most of the gentle- 
men who have now spoken on the 
subject, were at that time here. They 
all heard the declaration. Not one 
of them complained. And, yet, 
now, when all danger is over, we 
are vehemently warned against the 
sentiments of the declaration. 

*‘ To avoid this apparent incon- 
sistency, it is, however, contended, 
that new force has been recently 
given to this declaration. But of 
this, Isee no evidence whatever. I 
see nothing in any instructions or 
communications from our govern- 
mént, changing the character of 
that declaration in any degree. 

“7 have but a word to say on 
the subject of the declaration 
against European colonization in 
America. The late president seems 
to have thought the occasion used 
by him for that purpose, to be a 
proper one for the open avowal of 
a principle which had already been 
acted on. Great and practical in- 
conveniences, it was feared, might 
be apprehended, from the establish- 
ment of new colonies in America, 
having a European origin, and a 
European connection. We have 
a general interest, that through all 
the vast territories rescued from the 
dominion of Spain, our commerce 
might find its way, protected by trea- 
ties with governments existing on 
the spot. These views, and others of 
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a similar character, rendered it high- 
ly desirable to us, that these new 
states should settle it, as a part of 
their policy, not to allow coloniza- 
tion within their respective territo- 
ries. ‘True, indeed, we did not 
need their aid to assist us in main- 
taining such a course for ourselves ; 
but we had an interest in their as- 
sertion and support of the princi- 
ple as applicable to their own ter- 
ritories. 

* T now proceed, Mr. Chairman. 
to a few remarks on the subject of 
Cuba, the most important point of 
our foreign relations. It has been 
said, that if Spain chose to trans- 
fer this island to any power in Eu- 
rope, she had a right to do so, and 
we could not interfere to prevent 
it. Sir, this is a delicate subject. 
I hardly feel competent to treat it 
as it deserves ; and I am not quite 
willing to state here all that I think 
about it. I must, however, dis- 
sent from this opinion. The right 
of nations, on subjects of this kind, 
are necessarily very much modified 
by circumstances. Because Eng- 
land or France could not rightfully 
complain of the transfer of Florida 
to us, it by no means follows, that 
we could not complain of the ces- 
sion of Cuba to one of them. The 
plain difference is, that the trans- 
fer of Florida to us, was not dan- 
gerous to the safety of either of 
those nations, nor fatal to any of 
their great and essential interests. 
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Proximity of position, neighbor- 
hood, whatever augments the pow- 
er of injuring and annoying, very 
properly belong to the considera- 
tion of all cases of this kind. The 
greater or less facility of access it- 
self, is of consideration in such ques- 
tions, because it brings, or may 
bring, weighty consequences with it. 

* Again ; it has been asserted, 
that although we might rightfully 
prevent another power from taking 
Cuba from Spain, by force, yet if 
Spain should choose to make the 
voluntary transfer, we should have 
no right whatever to interfere. 
Sir, this is a distinction without a 
difference. If we are likely to 
have ‘contention about Cuba, let 
us first well consider what our 
rights are, and not commit our- 
selves. If we have any right to 
interfere at all, it applies as well 
to the case of a peaceable, as to 
that of a forcible, transfer. If na- 
tions be at war, we are not judges 
of the question of right, in that 
war; we must acknowledge, in 
both parties, the mutual right of 
attack, and the mutual right of con- 
quest. It is not for us to set 
bounds to their belligerent opera- 
tions, so long as they do not affect 
ourselves. Our right to interfere 
in any such case, is but the exer- 
cise of the right of reasonable and 
necessary self-defence. It is a high 
and delicate exercise of that right ; 
one not to be made but on grounds 
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of strong and manifest reason, jus- 
tice, and necessity. The real ques- 
tion is, whether the possession. of 
Cuba by a great maritime power of 
Europe, would seriously endanger 
our own immediate security, or our 
essential interests. I put the ques- 
tion in the language of some of 
the best considered state papers of 
modern times. The general rule 
of national law, is, unquestionably, 
against interference, in the trans- 
actions of other states. There 
are, however, acknowledged ex- 
ceptions, growing out of circum- 
stances, and founded in those cir- 
cumstances. These exceptions, 
it has been properly said, canndt, 
without danger, be reduced to pre- 
vious rule, and incorporated into 
the ordinary diplomacy of nations. 
Nevertheless, they do exist, and 
must be judged of, when they 
arise, with a just regard to our own 
essential interests, but in a spirit of 
strict justice and delicacy, also, 
towards foreign states. 

** The ground of these excep- 
tions is, self-preservation. It is 
not a slight injury to our interest ; 
it is not even a great inconvenience, 
that makes outa case. There must 
be danger to our security ; or dan- 
ger, manifest and imminent dan- 
ger, to our essential rights, 
and our essential interests. Now. 
sir, let us look at Cuba. I 
need hardly refer to its present 
amount of commercial connection 














with the United States. Our sta- 
tistical tables, I presume, would 
show us, that our commerce with 
the Havana alone, is more in 
amount than our whole commer- 
cial intercourse with France, and 
But this is 
but one part of the case, and not 
the most important. Cuba, as is 
well said in the report of the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, is placed 
in the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Its occupation by a strong mari- 
time power would be felt, in the 
first moment of hostility, as far 
up the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, as our population extends. 
It is the commanding point of the 
gulf of Mexico. See, too, how it 
lies in the very line of our coast- 
wise traffic ; interposed in the very 
highway between New-York and 
New-Orleans. 

*« Now, sir, who can estimate, 
the effect of a change, which should 
place this island in other hands, 
subject it to new rules of commer- 
cial intercourse, or connect it with 
objects of a different and still more 
dangerous nature? I feel no dis- 
position to pursue this topic, on the 
present occasion. My purpose is 


all her dependencies. 


only to show its importance, and to 
beg gentlemen not to prejudice any 
rights of the country, by assenting 
to propositions, which, perhaps, 
may be necessary to be reviewed. 
* But, it is said, that, in this, as 
in other cases, we should wait till 
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the event comes, without any pre- 
vious declaration of our sentiments, 
upon subjects important to our own 
rights, or our own interests. 
such declarations are often the ap- 
propriate means of preventing that, 
which, if unprevented, it might be 
difficult to redress. - A great ob- 
ject in holding diplomatic inter- 


Sir, 


‘course, is frankly to expose the 


views and objects of nations, and to 
prevent, by candid explanation, col- 
lision and war. In this case, the 
government has said, that we could 
not assent to the transfer of Cuba 
to another European state. Can 
we so assent ? Do gentlemen think 
we can? If not, then it was entirely 
proper that this intimation should 
be frankly and seasonably made. 
Candor required it; and it would 
have been unpardonable, it would 
have been injustice, as well as folly, 
to have been silent, while we might 
suppose the transaction to be con- 
templated, and then to complain of 
it afterwards. 

** Pains, sir, have been taken by 
the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia, to prove that the measure 
now in contemplation, and indeed 
the whole policy of the government, 
respecting South America, is the 
unhappy result of the influence of a 
gentleman formerly filling the chair 
of this house. 
with having become himself affected 
at an early day, with what he is 
pleased to call the South American 
16 


He charges him 


§22 


fever ; and with having infused its 
baneful influence into the whole 
councils of the country. 

If, sir, it be true, that that gen- 
tleman, prompted by an ardent love 
of civil liberty, felt, earlier than 
others, a proper sympathy for the 
struggling colonies of South Ameri- 
ca; or that, acting on the maxim, 
that revolutions do not go back- 
ward, he had the sagacity to fore- 
see, earlier than others, the suc- 
cessful termination of those strug- 
gles ; if thus feeling, and thus per- 
ceiving, it fell to him to lead the 
willing or unwilling councils of his 
country, in her manifestations of 
kindness to the new governments, 
and in her seasonable recognition 
of their independence ; if it be this, 
which the honorable member im- 
putes to him,; if it be this course 
_ of public conduct, that he has iden- 
tified his name with the cause of 
South American liberty, he ought 
to be esteemed one of the most for- 
tunate men of the age. If all this 
be, as is now represented, he has 
acquired fame enough. It isenough 
for any man, thus to have connect- 
- ed himself with the greatest events 
of theage in which he lives, and to 
have been foremost in measures 
which reflect high honor on his 
country, in the judgment of man- 
kind. Sir, it is always with great 
reluctance that I am drawn tospeak, 
in my place here, of individuals ; 
but I could not forbear what I have 
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now said, when I hear, in the house 
of representatives, and in this land 
of free spirits, that it ismade matter 
of imputation, and of reproach, to 
have been first to reach forth the 
hand of welcome, and of succour, to 
new-born nations, struggling to 
obtain, and to enjoy, the blessings 
of liberty. 

_ We are told that the country is 
deluded and deceived by cabalistic 
words! If we express an emotion 
of pleasure at the results of this 
great action of the spirit of politi- 
cal liberty ; if we rejoice at the 
birth of new republican nations, and 
express our joy by the common 
terms of regard and sympathy ; if 
we feel and signify, high gratifica- 
tion, that, throughout this whole 
continent, men are now likely to be 
blessed by free and popular institu- 
tions ; and if, in the uttering of 
these sentiments, we happen to 
speak of sister republics ; of the 
great American family of nations ; 
of the political system and forms of 
government of this hemisphere, 
then, indeed, it seems, we deal in 
senseless jargon, or impose on the 
judgment and feeling of the com- 
munity by cabalistic words! Sir, 
what is meant by this ? Is it intend- 
ed, that the people of the United 
States ought to be totally indifferent 
to the fortunes of those new neigh- 
bors ? ' 

¢ Sir, I do not wish to over-rate, 
I do not over-rate, the progress of 























these new states in the great work 
of establishing a well-secured po- 


pular liberty. I know that to be a 
great attainment, and I know they 
are but pupils in the school. But, 
thank God, they are in the school. 
They are called to meet difficulties, 
such as neither we nor our fathers 
encountered. For these, we ought 
to make large allowances. What 
have we ever known like the colo- 
nial vassalage of the states? When 
did we or our ancestors, feel, like 
them, the weight of political des- 
potism that presses men to the 
earth, that religious intolerance 
which would shut up heaven to all 
but the bigotted? Sir, we sprung 
from another stock. We belong 
to another race. We have known 
nothing—we have felt nothing of 
the political despotism of Spain, 
nor of the heat of her fires of in- 
tolerance. No rational man ex- 
_ pects that the South can run the 
same rapid career as the North; 
or that an insurgent province of 
Spain is in the same condition as 
the English colonies, when they 
first asserted their independence. 
There is, doubtless, much more to 
be done, in the first than in the last 
case. The work may be more ar- 
duous—it is not less noble, because 
there may be more ignorance to 
enlighten ; more of bigotry to sub- 
due; more of prejudice to eradi- 
cate. If it be a weakness to feel 
a strong interest in the success of 
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these great revolutions, I confess 
myself guilty of that weakness. 
If it be weak to feel that I am an 
American, to think that recent 
events have not only opened new 
modes of intercourse, but have cre- 
ated almost new grounds of regard 
and sympathy between ourselves 
and our neighbors; if it be weak 
tofeel that the South, in her pre- 
sent state, is somewhat more em- 
phatically a part of America, than 
when she lay obscure, oppressed, 
and unknown, under the grinding 
bondage of a foreign power; if it 
be weak to rejoice, when, even in 
any corner of the earth, human be- 
ings are able to get up from beneath 
oppression, to erect themselves, 
and to enjoy the proper happiness 
of their intelligent nature; if this 
be weak, it is a weakness from 
which I claim no exemption. 

A day of solemn retribution now 
visits the once proud monarchy of 
Spain. The prediction is fulfilled. 
The spirit of Montezuma and of 
the Incas might now well say, 


* Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we see 

The robber and the murderer weak as 
we? 

Thou! that has wasted earth and dared 
despise 

Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 

Thy pomp is in the grave; thy glory laid 

Low in the pit thine avarice has made.” 


Mr. Chairman—lI will detain you 
only with one more reflection on 
We cannot be so 


this subject. 
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blind—we cannot so shut up our 
senses, and smother our faculties, 
as not to see, that in the progress 
and the establishment of South 
American liberty, our own exam- 
ple has been among the most sti- 
mulating causes. That great light 
—a light which can never be hid—— 
the light of our own glorious revo- 
lution, has shone on the path of the 
South American patriots, from the 
beginning of their course. In their 
emergencies, they have looked to 
our experience ; in their political 
institutions, they have followed our 
models; in their deliberations, they 
have invoked the presiding spirit of 
our own liberty. They have look- 
ed steadily, in every adversity, to 
the GREAT NORTHERN LIGHT. In 
the hour of bloody conflict, they 
have remembered the fields which 
have been consecrated by the blood 
of our own fathers ; and when they 
have fallen, they have wished only 
to be remembered with them, as 
men who had acted their parts 
bravely, for the cause of liberty in 
the western world. 

“Sir, [have done. If it be weak- 
ness to feel the sympathy of one’s 
nature excited for such men, in 
such a cause, I am guilty of that 
weakness. If it be prudence to 
meet their proffered civility, not 
with reciprocal kindness, but with 
coldness or with insult, I choose 
to follow where natural impulse 
leads, and to give up that false and 
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mistaken prudence, for the volun- 
tary sentiments of my heart.” 

The other members that partici- 
pated in the debate, were, Messrs. 
Wickliffe, of Kentucky ; Carson, 
of North Carolina; Barbour, of 
Virginia; Hamilton, and Carter, 
of South Carolina; Buchannan, 
Hemphill, and Ingham, of Penn- 
sylvania ; Houston, of Tennessee ; 
Verplanck, of New-York; and 
Weems, of Maryland ; in favor of 
the amendments. They were op- 
posed, and the passage of the re- 
solution, as introduced by the com- 
mittee, advocated by Messrs. Pow- 
ell and Archer, of Virginia ; Wood 
and Garnsey, of New-York ; Brent 
and Livingston, of Louisiana ; 
Buckner and F. Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky ; Wurtz, Markley, and 
Thompson, of Pennsylvania ; and 
Reed, of Massachusetts. 

After a discussion, which lasted 
from the 3d until the 21st of April, 
the question was taken on the 
amendments, in the committee of 
the whole ; and the vote stood 99 
in the affirmative, and 94 in the 
negative. The adoption of this 
amendment, in the committee, 
presented a different question for 
the decision of the house ; and as 
many members doubted the consti- 
tutional power of the house, to in- 
terfere in this way with the execu- 
tive department, they voted against 
the whole resolution; and it was 
rejected by 143 to 54. The bill 

















making the appropriation, was then 
taken up, and passed, by a majo- 


rity of 133 to 61. The house ha- 
ving thus assented to the policy of 
the mission, by making the appro- 
priation, measures were taken to 
carry it into effect; and orders 
were transmitted to Mr. Anderson, 
who was still in Colombia, to at- 
tend the Congress, which was to 
hold its first meeting in the month 
of June. In his way to Pana- 
ma, he was unfortunately attack- 
ed, at Carthagena, by a malignant 
fever, which proved fatal, and de- 
prived the country of an able and 
useful representative. 

The delay that had been occa- 
sioned, by the long and protracted 
discussions, to which this measure 
had been subjected, in both houses, 
thus prevented any representation 
of the United States, in the first 
meeting of that assembly ; it ha- 
ving been found impossible for Mr. 
Sergeant to prepare, in the short 
time which remained, after the de- 
cision of the house, before the 
meeting of the congress, for his 
departure ; and the approach of 
the unhealthy season, having ren- 
dered his journey to Panama pe- 
culiarly dangerous. 

The representatives of Peru, 
Mexico, Central America, and 
Colombia, ‘met there on the 22d of 
June, and commenced their deli- 
berations. Upper Peru, or Boli- 
var, had not then organized its go- 
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vernment, and was not represent- 
ed; nor was the republic of Chili ; 
the concurrence of its legislature 
not having been obtained to the 
nomination of the plenipotentia- 
ries, in time to permit them to take 
their seats in the congress. The 
governments of England and the 
Netherlands, though uninvited, sent 
diplomatic agents, whose influence, 
no doubt, was felt in that assem- 
bly. 
mitted to be present during the de- 
hiberations of the congress; but, 


These agents were not per- 


from time to time, communications 
were made to them of the most 
important of their proceedings. 
The body continued in session 
until the 15th of July, and after 
much discussion, concluded be- 
tween themselves, as belligerents, 
a treaty of friendship and perpetual 
confederation, offensive and defen- 
sive, to which all other American 
powers might accede within the 
This treaty had for its ob- 
ject the augmentation of the naval 
force of the belligerents, which 
was to be carried into effect by 
Mexico and Colombia, the other 
states paying their contingents to- 
wards the support of the navy. 
Connected with this, was a provi- 
sion for the gradual reduction of 
their land forces. The assembled 
plenipotentiaries seem to have en- 
tertained a well grounded jealousy 
respecting the large standing ar- 
mies which had been kept up in 


year. 
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the new states, under the chief- 
tains who still controlled them, as 
well as directed the civil affairs of 
their respective governments. 

A .convention was also ¢on- 
cluded, fixing the quotas of the re- 
spective governments to the com- 
mon defence, and an agreement 
concerning their employment. The 
treaties between the assembled 
powers were recognized and re- 
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newed, and the meeting of the con- 
gress, annually in time of common 
war, and biennially in time of peace, 
agreed upon. The next meeting was 
ordered to be held at Tacubaya, a 
village near the city of Mexico, in 
the month of February, 1827. Its 
proceedings more properly come 
within the occurrences of the en- 
suing year, and will be reserved 
for the succeeding volume. 
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At the first session of congress 
after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, an act was passed for the or- 
ganization of the judicary of the 
United States. According to this 
organization, the supreme court 
consisted of six judges, who were to 
hold two stated terms at the seat of 
government in the year. They 
were also to hold circuit courts 
twice a year, with the assistance of 
the district judge of the district in 
which the court was held; two of 
the supreme court judges sitting 
with the district judge, as a circuit 
court. The United States, by this 
agreement, were divided into three 
circuits, and so continued until 
1792, when it was found, that the 
duties of the judges of the supreme 
court were too burdensome, and 
the system was modified, so as to 
allow one of the judges to hold a 
circuit court with the district judge. 
This alteration gave thei some re- 
lief, and the system continued with- 
out change, until the judiciary act 
of 1801; which reduced the number 
of the supreme court judges to 5, 
(livided the United States into 6 


circuits, and constituted circuit 
judges for those circuits in the place 
of the old judges, who were releas- 
ed from attending the circuits. 

The next session of congress, this 
law was repealed, and the old sys- 
tem restored with a modification ; 
which provided for a reference to 
the supreme court, in all cases in 
which the judges of the circuit 
court differed in opinion, and gave 
to the supreme court the power to 
assign the judges each to his par- 
ticular circuit. 

No farther alteration was made 
in the judiciary department, until 
1807; when a new associate jus- 
tice was added to the supreme 
court, for the purpose of attending 
the 7th circuit, then created out of 
the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. This was the first ex- 
tension of the circuit system beyond 
the mountains ; and no additional 
extension of the system has been 
made, notwithstanding the augmen- 
tation of population and business in 
the western states, had rendered 
some amendment necessary. 

In those states, peculiar circum- 
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_ stances had brought a dispropor- 
tionate quantity of litigation, before 
the tribunals of the United States. 
All their supplies of European ar- 
ticles, both necessary and ornamen- 
tal, were obtained from the Atlan- 
tic states ; and the sources of litiga- 
tion from this intercourse alone, 
The Atlantic 
creditors, naturally, preferred the 
federal courts, and a great quantity 
of the business of those courts, 
was derived from their controver- 
sles. 

Another prolific source of their 
business, was to be found in the 
situation of the real estate in the 
western states. .The title to all 
the land in seven of those states, 
was founded on grants either from 
foreign governments ; from the Uni- 
ted States ; or from some of the old 
thirteen states,which formerly claim- 
ed a proprietary interest in those 
lands. 


were numerous. 


In all these cases, any con- 
troversy concerning real estate, 
would be referred to the courts of 
the United States. 

The questions, too, concerning 
the military bounty lands, and tracts 
belonging to non-residents, which 
had been sold for taxes,’ were all 
referred to federal jurisdietion. 

These causes had crowded the 
docket of the western circuit court 
to such a degree, as to materially 
impede the course of justice, and to 
produce a delay almost equivalent 


to a denial of right. They were 
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causes peculiar to the western 
states, and the appropriate remedy 
was a local one. ‘The augmenta- 
tion of the United States’ courts in 
the west, so as to correspond with 
the increase- of population, and to 
clear from the docket the cases 
which had been for years waiting 
for decision, was the remedy 
proposed, and the only one 
adequate to remove the evil. This 
remedy necessarily brought with it 
an alternative, which, in the opi- 
nion of many, was an evil of equal 
magnitude—that of augmenting the 
number of the judges of the su- 
preme court, or of relieving them 
from their circuit duties, and sub- 
stituting circuit judges in their 
place. To propose to the west- 
ern states, as a permanent ar- 
rangement, that the duties of the 
federal courts should be performed 
by district judges, as heretofore, 
would have been denying their 
claims to an equality with the old- 
er states. The choice, therefore, 
was between an augmentation of 
the judges of the supreme court ; 
or an entire change of the judicial 
system. 

In 1819, a bill was proposed, 
and passed the senate, to establish 
the circuit court system throughout 
the United States. This plan, how- 
ever, was subject to the objec- 
tions, that the judges of the su- 
preme court, the tribunal for the 
final decision of all great constitu- 
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tional questions, would be deprived, 
of all. opportunities of making 
themselves acqtainted with the 
laws and local customs of the se- 
veral states; and, that previous 
knowledge of the cases brought 
before that court, which is acquired 
by the judge who presides at nisi 
prius, and is now brought into’ the 
supreme court, by the circuit 
judges: and that the executive, 
released from the necessity of 
looking into the circuit, to supply 
any vacancy on that bench, would 
confine his choice to a more limit- 
ed sphere, and impair the influence 


of the court, by neglecting local: 


considerations, as well as its use- 
fulness, by making a seat there, the 
reward of political services, instead 
of legal learning and talent. 

These objections to the modifi- 
cation proposed in 1819, prevailed ; 
and in order to satisfy the just ex- 
pectations and demands of the 
western states, and to remedy the 
existing evils, a bill was brought 
forward in the house early in the 
session of this year, by the chair- 
man of the judiciary committee, 
(Mr. Webster,) to create three ad- 
ditional judges of the supreme 
court, to hold circuits in the western 
states. By that bill, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, formed the 7th circuit ; 
Kentucky and Missouri, the 8th ; 
Tennessee and Alabama, the 9th ; 
Louisiana and Mississippi, the 10th. 

Great opposition was made to 
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the passage of this bill. Some op- 
posed it on the ground that it would 
render the bench of the supreme 
court too numerous, and thus di- 
minish the responsibility and impair 
the usefulness of the several judges. 
Others objected to the introduction 
of so many judges, at one time, from 
the west. It was well understood 
that dissatisfaction was felt in that 
part of the union, at some of the 
late decisions.of the supreme court ; 
and fears were expressed that, by 
the appointment of three new 
judges, these decisions would be 
reversed, and the law of the land 
unsettled. Objections of a party 
character were also started ; grow- 
ing out of the patronage which the 
passage of this bill would place 


* in the hands of the executive. 


The necessity, however, of pro- 
viding some remedy, was so ap- 
parent, and no other being propo- 
sed of so unobjectionable a cha- 
racter, the bill reported by Mr. 
Webster was sanctioned in the 
house, by a vote of 132 to 59. 
In the senate, it was amended, by 
joining Ohio and Kentucky in one 
circuit, and placing Missouri in the 
circuit with Indiana and [Illinois, 
and providing that each of the new 
judges should reside in his respec- 
tive circuit. This alteration pass- 
ed, by a vote of 32 to 4. Both 
the senators from Ohio, and one of 
the Kentucky senators, opposed 


this amendment. 
17 
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Another amendment was offer- 
ed, by Mr. Rowan, prohibiting the 
supreme court from declaring the 
constitution, or any law of a state,~ 
void or invalid, unless seven of the 
judges concur in that decision. 
This amendment, which struck at 
the fundamental principle, upon 
which all judicial and legislative 
questions are decided in this coun- 
try; an amendment, which would 
have given to the minority of the 
court, the power to control the ma- 
jority; and still worse, would have 
authorised that minority to sustain a 
single state, in an attempt to violate 
the constitution of the United 
States, was rejected by a vote of 
21 to 20. The strong support 


which this proposition received in 
the senate, was asserted to be ow- 
ing to the desire felt by a portion 


of the senate to defeat the bill, 
without directly opposing it. It 
was well ascertained, that no such 
principle could receive the sanction 
of the heuse; and it was advoca- 
ted by some, with a view to clog 
the bill with this unacceptable pro- 
vision. This object, however, was 
attained in another manner. The 
other amendment being made, the 
bill then received the sanction 
of the senate, and was sent to 
the house for concurrence. It 
there met with decided opposition, 
The whole delegation from Ohio, 
and all but three from Kentucky, 
‘opposed this alteration of the 
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circuits, on the ground, that in 
Ohio and Kentucky, there existed 
at present the evil complained of, 
in a greater degree, than in all the 
other western states: that those 
two states contained a greater po- 
pulation than any other cireuit, and 
indeed, greater than in the three 
new circuits together: and: that 
the litigation then depending, be- 
fore the federal courts in Ohio and 
Kentucky, composed a _ greater 
docket, than the pending suits in 
all the other western states. These 
reasons prevailed, and the house 
divided ; on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment of the se- 
nate, 110 against, and 60 in favor 
of the amendment. The senate, 
however, contrary to establish- 
ed usage, adhered to its amend- 
ment in the first instance, instead 
of insisting on it; and,subsequent- 
ly, when the house, in the hope of 
adjusting the difference, asked for a 
conference between the two houses, 
and appointed conferees; the se- 
nate declined the conference, and 
the bill was lost. 

An act altering the time of hold- 
ing the supreme court, to the se- 
cond Monday of Janugry, so as to 
enable that court to hold a longer 
term, in order to dispose of the nu- 
merous appeals which had accumu- 
lated on its docket, met witha more 
favorable fate, and became a law. 

In pursuance of an act of con- 
gress, the secretary of the treasury, 





REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


(Mr. Rush,) on the twenty-second 
day of December, transmitted to 
congress his annual report on the 
state of the public finances. 

By this report, it appeared, that 
on the first of January, 1825, the 

Customs, 

Public lands, 


Dividends from the United States Bank, 
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balance in the treasury amounted 
$1,946,597. The actual receipts 
into the treasury during the three 
first quarters of the year, were 
$21,681,444, arising from the fol- 
lowing sources, viz : 
$15,196,397 
976,902 
367,500 


Arrears of internal duties, and direct taxes, and inci- 


dental receipts, 
Repayment of advances, 


Loan under the act of May 26th, 1824, 


98,886 
41,758 
5,000,000 


The estimated receipts during the last quarter of the 


year, 


Total receipts, 


5,100,000 


$26,781,443 


Expenditures during the three first quarters of the year, estimated at 


$20,190,979, viz : 


Civil, diplomatic and miscellaneous services, 


2,098.525 


Military service, including pensions, arrearages, Indian 


department, &c. 
Naval service and building, &c. 
Public debt, 


Expenditures during the last quarter, were etimated at 


4,890,310 
2,127,156 
11,074,987 
3,253,000 


Viz :—Civil, diplomatic and miscellaneous ser- 


vices, 
Military service, &c. 
Naval service, 
Public debt, 


445,000 
960,000 
820,000 
1,028,000 





Making the total expenditures for the year, $23,443,979, and lea- 


ving a balance in treasury, Ist January, 1826, $5,284,061. Of this 
, balance, it appeared by the report, that $3,500,000 were balances of 
appropriations previously made by congress, and that of the residue, 
viz, $1,784,061 ; ‘one million consisted of amavailable funds, having 
been deposited in banks, whore solvency is there considered doubtful. 
The receipts for the year 1826 were estimated at $25,500,000, viz : 
Customs, $24,000,000 
Public lands, 1,000,000 
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Bank dividends, 385,000 
Miscellaneous and incidental receipts, 115,000 
Total, $25,500,000 
The expenditures at 20,584,730 
Viz :—Civil, diplomatic and miscellaneous, $2,032,454 
Military service, &c. 5,525,662 
Naval service, 3,026,612 
Public debt, 10,000,000 
Balance 1st January, 1827, $4,915,270 
The exports of the year, ending Sept. 30th, 1825, ex- 
ceeded $92,000,000 
The imports, 91,000,000 


Of those exports, between five and six millions were domestic manu- 
factures ; $66,000,000 were of domestic production, and the remainder 
of foreign origin.—8 1,000,000 dollars of the exports, and $86,000,000 
of the imports were made in American vessels. The gross amount 
of duties accruing during the three first quarters of the year, exceed- 
ed $25,500,000, and the debentures issued during the same time, 
$4,489,710. The total amount of funded debt on the 1st of October, 
1825, was $80,985,537 ; which was composed of these items, viz : 
Revolutionary debt, 3 per cents., redeemable at pleasure, $13,296,231 


Subscription to the U. S. Bank, 5 per cent., 7,000,000 
Loans of 1813, redeemable in 1826, 16,270,797 
Loans of 1814, do. 1827, 13,096,542 
Loans of 1815, do. 1828, 9,490,099 
One half of exchanged stock of 1825, redeemable 1829, 792,569 
The other half of the stock do. do. 1830, 792,569 
One third of exchange stock of 1822, do. 1831, 2,227,363 
One third of do. do. do. 1832, 18,901 
Loan of 1824, do. 1832, 10,000,000 
Loan of 1820, do. 1832, 999,999 
One third of stock, exchanged in 1822, do. 1833, 18,901 
Moiety of stock, 1824, do. 1833, 2,227,363 
The other moiety of stock, do. 1834, 2,227,363 
Loan of 1821, do. 1835, 4,735,296 

Total, $80,985,537 
Unpaid treasury notes, 16,600 


"Unredeemed Mississippi stock, 


_ 1,860 

















As by this statement, it appear- 
ed, that in the years 1826 and 
1827, the ordinary resources in the 
treasury would be unable to dis- 
charge those portions of the pub- 
lic debt becoming payable in those 
years, the secretary recommend- 
ed, that proposals should be au- 
thorised for a loan, to the amount 
of fifteen millions, (which he con- 
sidered as the deficiency,) at 5 per 
cent., payable in 1829 and 1830. 

In this manner, the treasury 
would be enabled to dischatge 
those portions of the public debt, 
redeemable in 1826 and 1827, and 
to distribute the repayments upon 
years, when but small sums were 
made redeemable. 

The committee of ways and 
means, in the house of representa- 
tives, to whom was referred this 
document, took a different view of 
the subject. They considered, that 
the time at which the loans were 
made redeemable, was fixed for 
the benefit of the government ; and 
that it was not bound to redeem 
them at that time, but had the op- 
tion of so doing, if it thought pro- 
per. 

The modes of paying off the 
public debt were three, viz :— 

ist. By paying the whole of any 
loan at one time. This was the 
mode ordinarily adopted ; but, ne- 
cessarily, occasioned an expendi- 
ture, on account of interest, by the 
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accumulation of large sums in the 
treasury. 

2d. By a new loan, or exchange 
of stock, reimbursable at a period 
sufficiently remote to induce the 
loaner to reduce the rate of inte- 
rest. This was the mode recom- 
mended by the secretary of the 
treasury. 

3d. By applying the means of the 
treasury quarterly to the discharge 
of so much of the debt, as can be 
discharged by that surplus. This 
mode the committee thought pre- 
ferable to either of the others. 
The committee, by applying the 
surplus in the treasury, at the end 
of the years 1826 and 1827, to the 
increase of the sinking fund, ac- 
cording to the act of 1817, made 
the deficiency of the treasury, to 
discharge the loans redeemable in 
those years, to be only $8,351,803 ; 
being $6,648,197 less than the es- 
timate of the secretary. To re- 
deem this sum in the years when 
it was redeemable, the committee 
did not think it expedient to make 
new loans, especially at that mo- 
ment of severe pecuniary distress. 
It was doubted, whether money at 
a less rate of interest could be pro- 
cured, and the saving to the go- 
vernment, by the exchange, would 
be less than that by partial pay- 
ments made quarterly. The sa- 
ving, by this latter mode, over that 
by an exchange of stocks, at 5 per 
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cent. would be $481,934. This, 
however, was upon the supposi- 
tion, that the receipts would ex- 
ceed the estimates of the secretary. 
The committee were of that opi- 
nion; and, accordingly, reported 
against making any new loan, and 
recommended that the stocks 
should be redeemed quarterly, ac- 
cording as the state of finances 
would permit. To prevent that 
disappointment, to which the revo- 
lutionary pensioners had been con- 
stantly subjected, by the neglect of 
congress to pass the appropriation 
bills, a bill was introduced, at an 
early stage of the session, for the 
appropriation of $1,576,290, for 
the payment of revolutionary and 
other pensions. This bill passed 


without much opposition, and the 
government was relieved from that 


censure, which is as sure to attach, 
to a tardy acknowledgment of a 
debt of gratitude, as to a total neg- 
lect of the claim. 

On the 26th of January, the ap- 
propriation bill, for fortifying the 
coast, was taken up. 

Mr. Kremer moved to strike out 
the first section of the bill. He 
said, he was altogether opposed to 
the system. It was extravagant ; 
and he should prefer to apply the 
money it cost, to the discharge of 
the national debt. Upon calling a 
division upon his motion, he was 
the only vote in favor of it. Mr. 
Cocke, and Mr. Mitchell, of Ten- 
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nessee ; Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia ; 
and Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, op- 
posed the passage of the bill: 
they thought the appropriations too 
large ; and they disliked this an- 
nual expenditure on objects, to 
which they could see no reasona- 
ble limit. 

Mr. M’Lane replied, that it was 
too late to raise an objection to the 
policy of fortifications. It had been 
adopted by the government, after 
much consideration, and was justi- 
fied by every consideration of ex- 
pediency, and by the experience of 
the last war. These fortresses, for 
which appropriations were asked, 
were already in a state of forward- 
ness, and great expenditures had 
been made upon them. For their 
completion, an annual appropria- 
tion was requisite ; and the sums 
asked in the bill were the least, 
that could be applied to enable the 
works to proceed with advantage. 

Mr. Forsyth objected, that these 
appropriations were all for the 
north, or the southwest ; and that 
none were made for Georgia or 
South Carolina. He could not 
consent to expend large sums, 
year after year, until he was satis- 
fied as to their equal distribution, 
for the protection of all. He want- 
ed more information, and to eb- 
tain, he moved for a postponement 
of the bill. 

Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, 
replied, that these fortifications 




















were part of a grand system; and 
that the government proceeded to 
fortify ports, as it was found to be 
necessary, and according to their re- 
lative importance. That he would 
cheerfully vote for the erection of 
works on the coast of Georgia, 
whenever the board of engineers 
should report in favor of such a 
step. He regretted that sectional 
feelings had been indulged in, on 
this subject. 

Mr. M’Lane reminded the house 
of the manner in which this policy 
was adopted. Shortly after the 
close of the late war, a distinguish- 
ed foreigner was placed at the 
head of the board of engineers. 
Examinations were made of the 
coast ; detailed reports were sent 
into congress; and the informa- 
tion, required by the gentleman 
from Georgia, could be had by him 
upon examining the records of the 
house. These reports contain full 
and minute information, on every 
particular, to the smallest angle, 
and all the points and bearings, 
and even so far as to show, how 
the population of the country might 
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be concentrated, in aid of the for- 


tifications. This system embraced 
all the most vulnerable points on 
the coast. New Orleans was to 
be defended, because of its vast 
importance to the commerce of the 
west. Boston, because it is an 
important port. The same reason 
applied to Newport and New-York. 
Delaware bay is an important in- 
let; and so is the Chesapeake, 
which is, also, a rendezvous for our 
navy. These points were all to 
be fortified. The fortifications, at 
the adoption of the system, had been 
arranged into classes; the most im- 
portant works being arranged under 
the first class, and least important 
under the third class. 

Those of the first class were in- 
tended to prevent an enemy from 
establishing himself, by means of a 
navy, in any strong position, in the 
country. Those of the second class, 
were designed to protect towns of 
the second class, which are already 
partially defended ; and those of — 
the third class, were not to be re- 
commended until the others were 
completed. 


The fortifications named in the bill, were of the first class, and the 


following sums were asked for :— 


Fort Adams, at Benton’s Point, 


Fort Hamilton, New Utrecht Point, 
Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, 


Fort Calhoun, Rip Rap Shoel, 
_ Fort at Mobile Point, 
Fort at Chef Menfeur, 


Fort Jackson, at Placquemine Bend. 


a 


100,000 
75,000 
115,000 
80,000 
90,000 
85,000 
90,000 
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Fort to be commenced at Bayou Benvenue, 


90,000 


There were other works enumerated in the first class, but it was not 
thought necessary to commence them at that time. These were the 
fortifications for the defence of Throg’s Neck, and Tompkins’ Point, in 
New-York, Dumpling’s point, Rose Island, and the Dyke, over Nar- 
ragansett passage, Boston harbor, and Portsmouth harbor. 

Mr. M’Lane said, that there were also in the bill, appropriations for 


the continuance of a Fort at Bogue Point, viz: 


Do. at Oak Island, 
For repairs and contingencies, 

These two last forts were com- 
menced by the department in con- 
sequence of appropriations made 
for that purpose, by congress. 
The works had been begun, and an 
mcrease of expense would be the 
necessary consequence of any de- 
lay in passing this bill. He hoped, 
if no better reason existed for its 
postponement, than want of inform- 
ation, that the house would not 
consent to it. The motion to post- 
pone, was lost by a vote 110 to 51. 

Amendments were made to the 
bill, adding $2,500 for repairing 
fort Constitution, in Portsmouth 
harbor ; and $17,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site, for a fortification, 
on Throg’s point. 

An amendment was also offered 
by Mr. Forsyth, appropriating 
$10,000 for erecting a fort at Sa- 
vannah ; but it was rejected as an 
improper departure from the ge- 
neral system. 

The bill then passed both houses, 
without farther amendment. 


When the bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the govern- 





$25,000 
30,000 
15,000 

ment for 1826, came under con- 

sideration, a motion was made by 


Mr. Floyd, to insert $18,000 for an 


outfit, and year’s salary, for a minis- 
ter, to Central America. This was 
objected to, on the ground, that it 
was the intention of the executive, 
to reduce all the diplomatic agents 
at the new governments of Spanish 
America, to the rank of charge 
d'affaires. 

Mr. Trimble observed, that, to 
the governments of Mexico and 
Colombia,ministers of the first rank, 
would, in all probability, be con- 
tinued : but, that, in consequence 
of the wish of the governments 
themselves, on financial accounts, 
ministers of inferior grades, would 
be sent. The amendment was 
negatived. 

An appropriation of $500 for 
certain buoys; one of $100,000 for 
completing the public buildings ; 
together with one of $1,000 to the 
reporter of the supreme court; and 
one of $2,000 for extra clerk hire, in 
the office of the surveyor, in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, were 
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stricken out of the bill; and an 
amendment, increasing the appro- 
priation for surveying the public 
lands to $74,132 was made to the 
bill, and was sent to the senate for 


concurrence. 

In that body it was amended, by 
inserting $7000 for additional con- 
tingent expenses of the senate ; 
$5000 for the keepers of the public 
archives, in Florida ; $1750 for ad- 
ditional clerk hire, in the war de- 
partment ; restoring $1000 for the 
reporter of the supreme court ; and 
$2000 for the clerk hire, in the 
office of the surveyor of Illinois, 
&c. $950 were also added, asa 
compensation to the chief Clerk, in 
the office of the fourth auditor, for 
performing the duties of his princi- 
pal, during his last illness ; and an 
amendment to reduce the contin- 
gent expenses in the treasury de- 
partment, from $12,000 to $6000. 
The house consented to all the 
amendments, but the two last. It 
disagreed to these ; and the senate 
having insisted on these amend- 
ments, the allowance of $950 was 
agreed to by the house. A con- 
ference was proposed, as to the last 
item, which resulted in the senate’s 
receding from its amendment. The 
bill was then passed. 

Appropriations were made by 
this bill, of $58,970 to pay the ex- 
penses of the legislative department 
of the government, in addition to 
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$455,000 granted at the commence- 
ment of the session, and to $150,000 
for mileage ; $244,400 for the judi- 
cial department ; $574,500 for the 
executive department, including the 
expenses, of all the departments at 
Washington, and also,of the territo- 
rial governments ; $241,500 for di-, 
plomatic intercourse, and $312,500 
for miscellaneous expenses. A far- 
ther appropriation was afterwards 
made of $40,000 for the expenses 
of the Panama mission. Upon 
the military appropriation bill being 
called up for consideration, Mr. 
M’Lean moved to strike out an ap- 
propriation of $6,500, for the pur- 
chase of 50 horses for the use of 
the military academy, which was in- 
serted, under an impression, that 
the appropriation had been recom- 
mended by the board of visiters. 
This was an error ; and he there- 
fore made the motion. The motion 
was agreed to. The bill was also 
amended, by reducing the general 
appropriation for arsenals, from 
$36,700 to $26,700 ; and appropri- 
ating $15,000 for an arsenal to be 
erected at Vergennes. The appro- 
priation for the repairs of Plymouth 
beach, was reduced from $25,000 
to $13,184 13 ; and $749 added for 
repairing the Cumberland road ; 
and $18,000 for arrearages prior to 
1817. The bill passed through its 
other stages, without opposition. 
and became a law. 


18 
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By this law, the following appropriations were made for the mili- 
tary service of 1826 : 


For the pay of the army, $994,407 75 
Subsistence and forage, 324,620 
Recruiting, and contingencies, in addition to unexpended 

balances of $13,769, 14,602 
Purchasing department ; clothing and woollens, 273,753 64 
Quarter-masters, and hospital departments, and supplies to 

West Point academy, $344,514 16 
Ordnance service, 65,000 
Contingencies of army, 10,000 
Arrearages prior to 1817, 18,000 
Armories and arsenals, 402,700 
Armament of new fortifications, 100,000 


Repairs, and continuation of Cumberland road, Plymouth 
beach, deepening harbor of Presque Isle, and expenses 
of new surveys, 180,933 90 








Total, $2,728,531 45 
The appropriations for the Indian department, which is a 
branch of the war department ; were for the pay of the 


Indian agents, $43,000 
Presents to the Indians, 15,000 
Contingencies, 95,000 


The other appropriations, made on account of the In- 
dians, were as follows: 
To defray the expense of making, and carrying into effect, 
the treaties made with all tribes, except the Creeks, 259,116 17 
Do. with the Creek tribe, in addition to an unex- 
pended balance of $170,000, formerly appropriated, 317,600 
To enable part of the Creeks to emigrate, 60,000 
To relieve the Florida Indians, 20,000 
In addition to the sums appropriated by the appropria- 
tion bill, for the military service, the sum of $70,000 was 
appropriated for an arsenal in Georgia, near Augusta, and 
for internal improvement, the following sums : 
For the repair of the post road between Jackson and 
Columbus, in Mississippi, 15,000 
Do. between Chatahoochie and Line Creek, Ala. 6090 
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For the survey of a canal between the gulf of Mexico 


and the Atlantic, 


20,000 


For piers, buoys, light-houses, removing obstructions in 


harbors and rivers, &c. 


For subscription to the Dismal Swamp canal, 
For running the line between Georgia and Florida, 


When the bill making the appro- 
priations for the naval service for 
1826, was moved, Mr. M’Lane, 
the chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, moved to reduce 
the sum proposed for the African 
agency, from $100,000 to $32,000. 
This agency was established to re- 
turn slaves, captured under the act 
‘to suppress the slave trade,” to 
their native country. The larger sum 
had been inserted in the bill, from 
the estimates of the department ; 
but the committee had resolved to 
ask for asmallersum. He did not 
intend to discuss the expediency of 
the system. He presumed that had 
been considered, when the house 
passed the law. If that law is to 
be repealed, congress would do it ; 
but while it stands, the appropria- 
tion is necessary to carry it into 
effect. The committee is of opi- 
nion, that $32,000 will be suffi- 
cient for that purpose, viz : $2,800, 
salaries for the agents ; $8,000, for 
the support of the slaves on hand ; 
and $21,000, for the transportation 
of 420 negroes, now in the United 
States, to their native country. 

Mr. Forsyth observed, that this 
agency seemed to be the beginning 





308,255 

150,000 
5000 

of acolony, which was contrary to 

the intention of congress. He was 

not satisfied with the report on that 

subject. 

Mr. Owen was also opposed to 
the appropriation, if it were to be 
employed as it had been. While 
the law remained a part of the law 
of the land, he would vote for the 
appropriation ; but he wished it to 
be distinctly understood, that it was 
to be applied in a different manner. 

Mr. M’Lane replied, that the 
sum was so small, as not to admit 
of any part of it being diverted, 
from the specific purposes of the 
appropriation. This was the ob- 
ject of the committee, in limiting 
the sum. He did not mean to en- 
ter into a discussion of the subject ; 
but he thought, that the construc- 
tion which the late president had 
put upon the law, was the correct 
one. The government could not 
get along with a less sum than that 
proposed, and he hoped the amend- 
ment would be adopted. It was 
then agreed to. 

A motion was made to insert an 
appropriation of $20,000, for a 
navy yard, at Baltimore. 

Mr. Dwight objected to this 
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amendment ; that the subject was 
already before another committee, 
and under consideration ; and that 
it was well settled, that when a sub- 
ject has been referred to a commit- 
tee, itis not to be called up in the 
way of an amendment, until the 
report of the committee has been 
received. 

The chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Markley) decided the amend- 
ment to be in order. 

Mr. Dwight appealed from his de- 
cision ; but before the question was 
taken on the appeal, the amendment 
was withdrawn, upon the suggestion 
of the speaker, who expressed an 
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opinion, that it was not in or- 
der. 

In the senate, the bill was amend- 
ed, by inserting $10,000, for the 
survey of the harbors of Savannah 
and Brunswick, in Georgia, Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, Baltimore, 
Maryland ; and by dividing the 
sum of $14,000 appropriated for 
contingencies, into two parts, viz : 
$13,500 ; the purposes to which 
that sum was to be applied, were 
enumerated, and $500 for other 
contingencies. ‘These amendments 
were agreed to by the house, and 
the bill was passed. 


The following appropriations were made by it, viz : 


For pay, and subsistence, and provisions, 


Repairs of vessels, 


Repairs and improvements of navy yards, 


Medicine and hospital stores, 

Contingencies enumerated, 
Do. not enumerated, 

Survey of harbors, 

Marine corps, 

African agency, 


$1,480,320 50 
350,000 
170,000 

45,000 
240,000 
5,000 
10,000 
236,292 81 
32,000 


By a subsequent act, farther appropriations were made 


for the following purposes, viz : 
Building ten sloops of war, 


350,000 


Re-appropriations, which had been carried to the surplus 
fund, to the amount of $122,794 42, for pay of laborers, 
superintendents, &c. ship houses, contingent expenses, 


suppression of piracy, &c. 
After the annual appropriations 
for the naval service had been 
made, a bill was introduced, by the 
committee on naval affairs, appro- 
priating $204,765, for an additional 


naval force. 


Mr. Storrs said, that 
this addition was required, in con- 
sequence of the war, which had 
broken out between Brazil and 
A paper blockade 


Buenos Ayres. 

















had been declared, by the emperor 
of Brazil, of the coast, from Cape 


Horn to the river la Plata. Our 
East India trade, and our vessels 
from the Pacific, had to pass, in that 
direction, and great inconvenience, 
had already resulted from this state 
ofthings. Our trade, in that quar- 
ter, was without protection, and 
exposed to piratical depredations, 
as well as to injuries resulting from 
privateering. Nothing, butan in- 
crease of naval force, could protect 
our commerce. The estimates 
were for a frigate, and two sloops 
of war, to be in commission for 
nine months ; which was the least 
possible force. 

Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, 
objected to this appropriation, if it 
were intended to remove that block- 
ade. It might lead to worse conse- 
quences, than the Panama mission ; 
or any other measure before the 
house. He hoped the house would 
pause. 

Mr. Storrs rejoined, that, this 
war between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres, was concerning a territory on 
the eastern shore of South America, 
called the Banda Oriental. This 
territory was claimed by both par- 
ties ; and the people of Monte 
Video, had risen against the 
officers of the emperor, who would, 
of course, consider them as rebels. 
Privateers will be abroad ; and itis 
easy to see, that renegadoesg, taking 
advantage of this state of things, 
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will assemble, on this coast, from ~ 
all quarters, to depredate upon our 
commerce. Protection was re- 
quisite ; and it might be afforded, 
without bringing us into collision 
with any other power. 

Mr. Cambreling was in favor of 
the appropriation, and suggested 
that the secretary of the navy should 
be empowered to order the North 
Carolina from the Mediterranean, 
to the coast of Brazil. 

Mr. Webster observed that this 
detail belonged to the executive 
department ; and upon his sugges- 
tion, the bill was amended so as 
merely to make the necessary ap- 
propriation, and to leave the dispo- 
sition of the force, to the executive. 

The bill then passed. 

The sum of $55,000 was appro- 
priated for building a penitentiary, 
and two jails in the district of Co- 
lumbia, and $131,565 for the pub- 
lic buildings in Washington. When 
the bill making this last appropria- 
tion was under discussion, Mr. 
Beecher, of Ohio, moved to strike 


“from the appropriations, the sum 


of $25,000 for furnishing the presi- 
dent’s house. Mr. Forsyth said, 
that having built, at the public ex- 
pense, a house for the chief magis- 
trate, it was the duty of the public 
to furnish it in a corresponding 
style. He should have preferred, 


that the president should have been 
permitted to live where he pleased, 
and how he pleased, as a private 
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gentleman. He regretted certain 
publications of details, which had 
found their way into the public 
papers, and hoped the appropriation 
would be made. A modification of 
this amendment was finally made, 
so as to authorise the application of 
this sum to the purchase of new 
furniture, and to repair old. 

A bill was introduced early in 
the session, making provision for the 
surviving officers of the revolution. 
During the summer, a strong feel- 
ing in their favor had been excited 
by the recollections, which the visit 
of La Fayette naturally produced. 

As he passed through the coun- 
try, all who remained of his com- 
panions in arms, thronged to greet 
their ancient leader, and to recall 
the memory of those scenes, where 
they had participated as well in the 
bitter trials and reverses of that 
bloody conflict, as in its glorious 
and successful termination. It was 
impossible to witness the meeting 
of these interesting relics of the war 
of independence, without a dispo- 


sition to recompense them for their 


suffering and privations; and con- 
gress met under the influence of a 
general wish throughout the coun- 
try, that some provision should be 
made for their declining years, or at 
least an ample remuneration for the 
depreciation of the currency in 
which they had been paid. This 
was a claim upon the justice, as the 
other was upon the gratitude of the 
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nation; and earnest memorials 
were forwarded to congress, setting 
forth the grounds of their claim in 
the most forcible terms. A bill 
was reported by a select committee 
to distribute $1,250,000 among the 
surviving officers of the revolution- 
ary army. 

It was brought up for discussion at 
alate period of the session, April 24. 

Mr. Estill, of Virginia, objected 
to the bill that no provision was 
made for the militia, and proposed 
a recommitment. Mr. Clarke, of 
Kentucky, thought provision should 
be made for the soldiers as well as 
the officers ; and also for the survi- 
ving widows of the revolutionary 
soldiers. Mr. Alston, of North 
Carolina, said he considered the ac- 
count as paid, and that he was un- 
willing to open a settled account. 
The grounds upon which the bill 
was supported, are set forth ina 
speech of Mr. Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts. To the objection of Mr. 
Alston, Mr. Everett replied, 

‘“* That he also was unwilling to 
opena settled account; but he could 
not consider an account as set- 
tled, until it was paid to the last 
farthing. He asked, how this ac- 
count was paid? It was paid after 
a total bankruptcy of the country. 
He did not mean that remark by 
way of reproach : but he must say, 
that when the government settled 
with the army of the revolution, it 
was insolvent. The payment was 














a paltry dividend of 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. Now we have grown rich 
and are rolling in wealth, our 
old creditor in the extremity of 
age, and often in want, comes and 
asks for a little relief out of our 
abundance. We tell him that we 
paid him forty years ago ; that we 
have his discharge in our pocket, 
and bid him begone. In the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the account has been 
settled and paid, and we want tp 
hear no more about it. Sir, I want to 
hear one thing more about it ; that it 
has been fully paid, and fairly set- 
tled. 

“ It is objected that some of those 
for whom it provides relief, remain- 
ed in possession of their certificates 
of final settlement, until they rose 
to their par value, or even above it. 

“TI do not suppose thatthe num- 
ber of the officers of the revolution 
who were thus able to reserve their 
certificates, and fund them at par, 
can be so considerable as to make 
it important to take their case into 
special consideration. But be they 

_few or many, I am not prepared to 
allow, that even they ought, as a 
matter of justice, to be shut out 
from the provisions of the bill. 
They were entitled to money or 
available securities. You gave 
them no money, and securities 
worth but an eighth of their nominal 
value. They had, perhaps, a pit- 


tance which enabled them to live 
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from day to day, without sacrificing 
their certificates at the market va- 
lue. These they reserved, not 
knowing that they would eventually 
be worth the paper on which they 
were printed. They speculated in 
their own funds; not voluntarily, 
but by compulsion: and I cannot 
think that their having done so, (un- 
questionably in very few cases, of 
which it does not appear that any 
one is among those now presented 
to our consideration, ) ought to form 
areason for excluding them, far less 
all the other surviving officers, from 
the benefits contemplated by this bill. 

‘*It has been made an objection to 
this bill, that it tends to enlarge the 
pension system of the United 
States. Sir, nothing is more deci- 
dedly in opposition to a republican 
policy, not merely than the enlarge- 
ment of a pension system, but than 
the existence of any thing which 
could be properly called ‘by that 
name. Butis the fair compensation, 
for services rendered, to be called 
by the odious name of a pension? 
Sir, pass this bill, adopt the amend- 
ment of my honorable colleague, 
(Mr. Reed,) give the survivors of 
the revolution all they ask, and ten 
times more than they ask, and 
which generation will still be in ar- 
rears ; we to our fathers, or they to 
us ; which will have done the most 
for the other ; they, in achieving 
by their toils, and blood, the inde- 
pendence we enjoy, or we insolacing 
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their age by these poor gratuities ; 
which generation is dependent on 
the bounty of the other; which 
is the pensioner of the other ? 

“ Sir, it is said that other classes 
suffered as much as those for whom 
relief is now asked ; that the dis- 
tress and privation were general ; 
and that the army bore no more 
than its share in the common ca- 
lamities. There was suffering 
enough on all sides, heaven knows ; 
and it fell, it is true, not less on 
the citizen at home, than on the 
soldier in the camp. But the ar- 
my, in suffering as such, was not 
exempt from its share of the ge- 
neral calamity. They did not cast 
off the character and relations of 
citizens. No, sir ; while they were 
suffering all the hardships of the 
camp and of the field, they were, 
also, suffering in all their interests 
at home, in common with the rest 
of the community. They belong- 
ed to a class of society whose per- 
sonal attendance, labor, and care, 
are their chief property. What 
brings the most grievous distress, 
on such a class of society? Not 
the fluctuations and obstructions 
of the market, for they produce 
very little that goes to market ; not 
the failure of crops of great staple 
products, which do not depend 
upon the presence or absence of 
an opulent proprietor. No, sir, 
the citizens of this class are most 


distressed when an _ industrious 
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member is called away from the 
little cirele—when an active son 
or brother is lost to the aged father 
or helpless sisters, who depend on 
his aid to carry on the frugal ope- 
rations of that domestic industry 
which is necessary to the common 
subsistence and comfort. The ab- 
sence from home of those most 
needed, in this way, was one chief 
cause of that general wreck of 
small fortunes, which was one 
great feature of the universal dis- 
tress. I myself, sir, know families, 
from which, not one alone, but two, 
and even three, who were most 
wanted at home, were yielded to 
the common cause; from which 
when Joseph was not, and Simeon 
was not, the voice of a bleeding 
country called Benjamin away al- 
so: And however great the sacri- 
fice, the call was obeyed, as is well 
known from many a touching anec- 
dote of those eventful times. 

“ Yes, sir, the spirit of the day 
was equal to its trials; but let us 
not talk of the soldier as exempt, 
in any degree, from the common 
suffering of the citizen ; when the 
fact, that he was absent from home 
in the army, might be the heaviest 
blow to the prosperity of his fa- 
mily, and to his own prosperity as 
a member of it. It deserves, also, 


to be recollected, that the suffer- 
ings of the country, after the close 
of the war, were probably more 
severe, on the whole, than during 
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ats continuance. The burdens of 
the war were then consolidated on 
society ; a considerable source of 
wealth, the expenditure of the fo- 
reign troops, was dried up ; the ar- 
dor of the contest was gone, and 
ruin came home to almost every 
door. ‘Tradition can tell us of in- 
stances, where the farmer’s oxen 
were unyoked by the tax-gatherer 
from the plough. Such was the 
state of things which drove a por- 
tion of the’ citizens of my own 
state to madness—such was the 
condition of the homes to which 
those, who had borne the hardships 
and perils of the war, too often re- 
turned. Let us not, then, ima- 
gine, sir, that the army, in the midst 
of its peculiar privations, was in the 
least degree, spared from its por- 
tion of general calamity, 

“Tt is said, that the relief which 
this bill provides for the surviving 
officers of the revolution, is a pre- 
mium on old age. Sir, that ex- 
pression sounds harshly to my ear. 
The term premium, when thus 
used, reminds me of those mea- 
sures in political economy which 
are resorted to, in order to stimu- 
late production. We say, that 


heavy duties on foreign fabrics, are 
i premium on domestic manufac- 
iures—that injudicious alms-giving 
is a premium on pauperism. The 
provisions of this bill are not to 
have the effect, of multiplying the 
numbers of the aged and venera- 
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ble persons, to whom it looks. Sir, 
they are dropping fast into the 
grave ; your bounty will come too 
late to produce that effect upon 
them, which, at an earlier stage, 
might have enabled them to bid 
defiance to the various foes of life. 
The most it can do, will be to 
soothe their decline. At all events, 
it will not increase their number ; 
and considering who they are, | 
would rather call it a solace and a 
comfort, than a premium for old 
age. 

** T am sorry, sir, that we cannot 
go farther at this time ; that in ma- 
king provisions for the surviving 
veteran, we cannot also make pro- 
vision for the widow and children 
of those, who are deceased. But, 
sir, we must be contented to do 
what good we can, and not refuse 
to do any good, because we can- 
not do all good. The case of the 
survivors, is a.case by itself; it has 
been investigated ;—their number 
is nearly ascertained ;—and the ap- 
propriation proposed, is calculated 
to afford a certain relief to those 
who share it. . 

«¢ There is one consideration, Mr. 
Chairman, which, as often as | 
have revolved this subject in my 
mind, has seemed to call upon us. 
for very shame, to do something 
for these men. It is this, that li- 
beral provision has been, and con- 
tinues to be, made by the English 


government, for those. who. in that 
19 
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country, are called American loy- 
alists—in this country, refugees 
and tories. Sir, I have myself 
seen the contrast to which I al- 
lude. Gentlemen all know, that 
the provision for the American loy- 
alists still forms an item in the an- 
nual budget in Great Britain ; that 
a portion of the bounty is dispensed 
in this country ; while, even in his 
amendment, my worthy colleague 
has thought it necessary to make 
residence in the United States, a 
condition of receiving this late and 
poor provision. I do not object to 
this: practically, I presume it will 
deprive no one of what he would 
otherwise receive; but 1 ‘would 
willingly have emulated the bounty, 
which knows how to pursue its 
rightful objects to the end of the 
earth. 

“Sir, if this act of grateful jus- 
tice is ever to be performed, now 
is the time for its performance. 
The present year completes the half 
century since the declaration of in- 
dependence ; and most devoutly do 
I hope, that when the silver trumpet 
of our political jubilee sounds, it 
may be with a note of comfort and 
joy, to the withered heart of the 
war-worn veteran of the revolution. 
Our tardy provision, will indeed 
come too late to help him through 
the hard journey of life; but it will 
not come too late to alleviate the 
sorrows of age, and smooth the 
pillow of decline. Sir, it is the 
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fiftieth year of our independence. 
How much we shall read, how 
much we shall hear, how much, 
perhaps, we shall say this year, 
about the glorious exploits of our 
fathers, and the debt of gratitude 
we owe them.. I do not wish this 
to be all talk. I-want to do some- 
thing. I want a substantial tribute 
to be paid them. Praise, sir, is 
sweet music both to old and young ; 
but I honestly confess, that my 
mind relucts and revolts, by anti- 
cipation, at the thought of the 
compliments, with which we are 
going to fill the ears of these poor 
veterans, while we leave their 
pockets empty, and their backs 
cold. If we cast out this bill, I 
do hope that some member of the 
house, possessing an influence to 
which I cannot aspire, will intro- 
duce another, to make it penal to 
say a word on the fourth of July, 
about the debt of gratitude, which 
we owe to the heroes of the revo- 
lution. Let the day and the topic, 
pass in decent silence. I hate all 
gag-laws ; but there is one thing I 
am willing to gag—the vaporing 
tongue of a bankrupt, who has 
grown rich, and talks sentiment, 
about the obligation he feels to ‘his 
needy creditor, whom he paid off 
at 2s. 6d. in the pound.’ 

“« Mr. Chairman—We have heard 
much, of late, of the Washington 
policy. In the recent discussions 
ona great national question, this 
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policy was declared, on all sides, 
to be the only safe rule for the ad- 
ministration of our foreign affairs. 
Whithersoever it led us, we were 
all willing to go; wheresoever it 
left us, we all professed to stop— 
on no side of the house, was 
there a question, whether we should 
adhere to it, or depart from it: the 
only question was, whether it did, or 
did not, authorise, without limita- 
tion, the measure proposed. I should 
be glad, indeed, to know, what part 
of the Washington policy stands 
more deeply impressed on every 
record, that remains to us from the 
father of his country, than the duty 
of providing for these, his surviving 
brethren in arms. Where, sir, in 
all the memorials of that great man, 
will you find any injunction of neu- 
tral policy, any admonition against 
entangling alliances, expressed in 
language more strong, than that 
in which he enforces the claim 
which is now before you? ‘If, 
(said he,) besides the simple pay- 
ment of wages, a farther com- 
pensation is not due to the suffer- 
ings, and sacrifices of the officers, 
then have I been mistaken indeed. 
If the whole army have not merit- 
ed, whatever a grateful people can 
bestow, then have I been beguiled 
by prejudice, and built opinion on 
the basis of error. 


If this country 
should not, in the event,’ (—in the 
event, Mr. Chairman, and when at 
length it should possess the means, ) 
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‘perform every thing, which has 
been requested by the late memo- 
rials to congress, then shall my 


.belief become vain, and the hope 


which has been excited, void of 
foundation. And if, as has been 
suggested, for the purpose of influ- 
encing their passions,’ (for, sir, it 
did not enter into the mind of 
Washington, to conceive that the 
Newburgh letters were to prove 
prophetic,) ‘the officers of the 
army are to be the only sufferers 
by this revolution; if, in retiring 
from the field, they are to grow old 
in poverty, wretchedness and con- 
tempt ; if they are to wade through 
the vile mire of dependency, and 
owe the miserable remnant of that 
life to charity, which has hitherto 
been spent in honor, then I shall 
have realised a tale, which will em- 
bitter every moment of my future 
life. But I am under no such ap- 
prehensions ; a country rescued by 
their arms from impending ruin, 
will never leave unpaid the debt of 
gratitude.’ 

** Now, talk to me, sir, of the po- 
licy of Washington. What! are 
we going to follow it by halves ? 
Are we going to laud and adopt 
it, when it is cautious and reser- 
ved ; to repudiate and trample on 
it, where it is generous and great? 
Sir, it is with his policy, as it is 
with his character. Its excellence 
and grandeur consist in the har- 
monious mixture of its opposite 
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qualities. What was it that raised 
the man to that elevation, on which 
no other mortal ever stood? It 
was the lion-hearted valor, which 
qualified his Fabian prudence ; the 
god-like generosity, which went 
hand in hand with his pristine tem- 
perance and frugality. Disjoin this 
matchless compound of virtues ;— 
take from either of his strongly 
marked characteristics, the oppo- 
site quality which balanced and 
chastened it; and you bring him 
down to the common level of hu- 
manity ; and make of him no more 
than a common great man. It is 
so with his policy. Sift out from all 
his lessons, the prudent and dissua- 
sive; listen to his voice then, and 
then only, when he warns you 
against following the impulses of 
enthusiasm! and shut your eyes, 
and shut your ears, and shut your 
hearts, when he bids you be gene- 
rous and liberal, and you make a 
a policy, sir, of which I have no 
ambition to be a disciple.” 
Notwithstanding these powerful 
arguments the opposition, mani- 
fested on the part of those states, 
whose quotas to the continental 
army were small and seldom filled, 
was strong enough to prevent the 
passage of the bill; and a motion 
to recommit the bill, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the number of the 
revolutionary officers, who ought to 
be provided for by law; and the 
amount necessary to make such 
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provision, and the manner in which 
it should be made ; was carried by 
avote of 90 to 85.. This disposi- 
tion of the bill, of course prevented 
its passage atthat time. The bill 
was subsequently reported with the 
necessary information, but too near 
the close of the session, to permit 
any attempt to bring it under con- 
sideration. It consequently re- 
mained with the unfinished busi- 
ness on the table. 

_ A bill for the relief of one Fran- 
cis Larche, which had passed the 
senate, produced some excitement 
in the house among the members 
from the southern states; on ac- 
count of the principle upon which 
the committee of claims recom- 
mended its rejection. 

The claim was for the value of 
a slave belonging to the petitioner, 
impressed by order of General Jack- 
son, and killed by a cannon shot, 
while working on the lines. 

The committee reported against 
the claim, on the ground, that the 
emergency justified the impress- 
ment of every moral agent, capable 
of contributing to the defence of 
the place ; that men were wanted, 
and in that capacity, the master 
and the slave were put in requisi- 
tion ; the parent and his child, and 
his hired servants, as they were in 
other parts of the country, where 
the population had fought and died 
in the public defence, without hav- 
ing their lives valued, or compen- 
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sated for in money. For these 
reasons, the committee recom- 
mended the rejection of the claim. 

When this report came before 
the house, Mr. Owen, of Alabama, 
moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to report the evidence, 
and to reverse the principle in the 
first report. 

On the discussion of this motion 
much excitement was manifested ; 
but the mover having modified his 
resolution, so as to ask only a re- 
port of the evidence on the claim, 
the motion was agreed to. Those 
who spoke against the report, con- 
tended, that the slave had not been 
impressed as amoral agent, but 
as property ; and, as the property 
had been destroyed, the govern- 
ment was bound by the constitu- 
tion, to make compensation for its 
loss. 

The subject was not again 
brought before the house, during 
the session. 

The first session of this congress 
closed on the 22d day of May, 1826. 
it was a long session ; but was not 
distinguished by any important 
measures, excepting the sanction 
given to the Panama Mission. 
Nearly all the propositions which 
were called for by the public voice, 
were defeated, either from want of 
time for their consideration ; or by 
an influence, which seemed to ex- 
ert itself for the sole purpose of 
rendering those. who administered 
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the government, unpopular. The 
community was generally disap- 
pointed as to the results of the ses. 
sion. When congress first assem- 
bled, but little was known of the 
materials of which it was composed, 
and great curiosity was manifested 
to ascertain the sentiments of those, 
who were not committed, either to 
support or oppose the administra- 
tion. Many of the members were 
new in political life ; and of those, 
who had been long before the pub- 
lic, there were many, who professed 
a willingness to judge the adminis- 
tration according to its measures. 
Others were predetermined on op- 
position, and, from the first assem- 
bling of congress, devoted them- 
selves to thwarting the measures, 
which its friends urged upon the 
The 
vice president and his friends were 
most prominent in this class of 
politicians ; and from the station 
held by that gentleman, as president 
of the senate, he was enabled to 
give consistency and character to 
the course adopted by the opposi- 
tion. By the rules of the senate, 
he was empowered to appoint all 
the committees, and in the exercise 
of that power, he wascareful to ap- 
point a majority of those, who were 
known to be unfriendly to the 
administration, upon most of the 
important committees. 


consideration of congress. 


To se 
great an extent was this hostility 
manifested, that the majority ofthe 
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committee on Indian affairs, to 
whom the Creek controversy would 
be necessarily referred, was com- 
posed of those, who sustained the 
governor of Georgia in his extra- 
ordinary course ; although when the 
treaty against which they had re- 
ported, came before the senate to 
be ratified, the members who made 
the majority of that committee, were 
found ina minority of 7 against 30. 

Committees thus selected, neces- 
sarily, brought in reports unfavora- 
ble to the measures supported by 
the friends of the government, and 
whilst these reports gave authority, 
and an extensive circulation to the 
principles of the opposition; the 
senate was compelled, either to 
reverse them, or to place itself in 
opposition to the other branch of 
the legislature. 

The inconvenience of this state 
of things, induced the senate, at 
the latter part of the session, to 
take from the vice president, the 
power ofappointing the committees. 
It was, however, too late to remedy 
the evils which had been produced 
by the attitude, that the senate had 
been forced to assume, with respect 
to the executive, as well as the 
popular branch of congress. Al- 
though the opposition, which before 
the end of the session, had taken a 
decided character, did not form a 
majority of that body ; still it was 
strong enough, especially when sup- 
ported by the reports of the commit- 
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tees, to retard the progress of busi- 
ness, by protracted debates, and 
proposed amendments, so as to pre- 
vent the passage of many important 
bills. In many instances, these 
amendments entirely defeated the 
bills. The judiciary bill was de- 
stroyed by an amendment, which 
the house deemed inadmissible ; 
and the bankrupt law was laid upon 
the table, in the senate, because too 
much of the session had been con- 
sumed by previous debates, to per- 
mit the consideration of that im- 
portant subject. The same cause 
prevented the departure of the com- 
missioners to Panama, in time to 
attend the first session of that con- 
gress ; but the evils, which might 
have followed from this omission, 
were averted, by the comity of the 
powers there assembled, in adjourn- 
ing the congress, to meet the win- 
ter following, at Tacabaya. 

By the course which the opposi- 
tion adopted, public attention was 
strongly attracted to the proceed- 
ings of the two houses of congress, 
and though some pride was felt at 
the talent displayed, on both sides, 
the general impression, was, that of 
mortification and disappointment. 
While some speeches manifested 
both thought and eloquence ; the 
greatest portion evinced bad taste, 
and unsound argument. The man- 
ner, too, in which the opposition 
attacked the administration, dis- 
played an exasperated feeling, in 
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which the. community did not sym- 
pathize, and a general suspicion 
was felt, that its leaders were actu- 
ated by private griefs, and that the 
public interests were neglected, in 
this earnest struggle for power. 
The pride of the country, too, had 
received a deep wound, in the pros- 
tration of the dignity of the senate. 
This body had always before, pre- 
served a high character for dignity 
and talent. Whatever was thought of 
its political sentiments, or the effect 
of its votes, no one questioned its 
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high moral and intellectual charac- 
ter. It was composed of men of a 
grave age, chosen by the state 
legislatures, and holding their offi- 
ces independent of the imme- 
diate impulse of popular feeling, 
and a proportionate degree of re- 
gret was felt, at the loss of in- 
fluence which was produced by the 
occurrences of the session. The 
session closed to the general satis- 
faction of the country ; and with an 
universal wish, that the next session 
might be devoted to business. 




















CHAPTER VI. 


WEST INDIES.— European Colonies.— British West Indies.—Order 
in Council.— Proceedings in Jamaica—Cuba— Political Condition— 
Government.—Hayti—its Government—French Ordinance—Nature 
of it—Accepted by Boyer—Loan—Disturbances—State of Hayti. 


We have already stated at large, 
in the introductory chapter, that 
only half a century has elapsed, since 
the history of America was nothing 
but the history of European colonies. 
Now but a small portion of the 
world, either in extent, in wealth, 
in value, or in population, is de- 
pendant upon any foreign state. 
On the continent of America, 
we have all shaken off the fet- 
ters of transatlantic rule, save the 
inhabitants of the small remaining 
British possessions at the north, 
and of the still smaller European 
dependancies within the tropics. 
Omitting these, because, present- 
ing few independent political facts 
for our consideration, we shall 
confine ourselves, in this chapter, 
to the most important of the West 
India islands, including Hayti. 

In order to understand the ques- 
tions concerning the condition of 
negroes, the principal subject of 
agitation in the British West 
INDIES, it is necessary to advert to 
the famous order in council, de- 
signed for the improvement of their 
black population. Believing that 





their situation was capable of be- 
ing changed for the better, with- 
out invasion of the rights of pro- 
prietors, or endangering the tran- 
quillity of the colonies, the British 
ministry, in 1823, proposed cer- 
tain measures for that purpose ; 
intending to operate upon the 
negroes gradually, and opposed 
to the wild schemes of precipi- 
tate emancipation, urged by some 
short sighted zealots. In Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent’s, and St. Chris- 
topher’s, the suggestion of the 
ministers were respectfully recei- 
ved; but in Dominica, Tobago, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica, the colo- 
nial legislatures manifested symp- 
toms of opposition to the wishes 
of the government. It was, there- 
fore, deemed best to try the plan in 
one of the conquered colonies, they 
being exclusively under the control 
of the crown. Trinidad was fixed up- 
on for the experiment. Accordingly, 
an order in council was issued,March 
10th, 1824, containing a mass of 
regulations for the slave population 
of that island; and which may 


be taken, as exhibiting a correct 
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idea of the system contemplated 
for the others. 

By this order, a person was to 
be appointed protector of the 
slaves, who should act as the guar- 
dian of their welfare, as for in- 
stance, in suits wherein they were 
interested. All markets were to 
be discontinued on Sunday; and 
no slaves to be employed in la- 
bor, between sunset on Saturday 
and sunrise on Monday. No fe- 
males were to be flogged in any 
case; and the punishment of whip- 
ping males was confined, to cases 
of an offence committed; being 
forbidden, as an inducement to la- 
bor ; and strict regulations were pro- 
vided, te prevent abuse in the em- 
ployment of whipping, as a punish- 
ment. To encourage marriages, 
it was ordered, that under suitable 
restrictions, they should be solemn- 
ized in the forms of religion; and 
that in making sales of slaves, hus- 
band and wife should not be se- 
parated from each other, nor from 
their children. Various facilities 
were established, for enabling slaves 
to accumulate property; and as a 
consequence, a slave was authori- 
sed to purchase his own freedom, 
or that of his wife, child, sister or 
brother; and if he and his master 
could not agree on the price of his 
emancipation, the protector was 
to arbitrate between them. Final- 
ly, the oath of a slave was made 
admissible, subject to certain quali- 
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fications, in all civil actions not af- 
fecting the interest of his master, 
and in all criminal cases not reach- 
ing the life of a white person. 

The humane regulation of this 
new Code Noir, extended to De- 
merara, Berbice, and St. Lucie, 
as well as Trinidad. Mr. Canning 
declared it to be the intention of 
government, to extend their plans 
of improvement to the other 
colonies ; not precipitately, nor by 
force; but by the slow and silent 
course of temperate, but authorita- 
tive admonition. 

With such enlightened views, 
have the ministry commenced. 
Many difficulties, however, stand 
in the way of effectually introducing 
the contemplated reforms. In Eng- 
land, all practicable plans of im- 
provement are liable to be defeat- 
ed, on the one hand, by the uncal- 
culating zeal of men, who seem to 
be utterly regardless of the proper- 
ty and lives of the whites, in their 
ardor for the good of the blacks , 
and on the other, by the friends of 
the West Indians, and by the 
West India proprietors residing in 
England. 

A majority of well informed per- 
sons, who are unprejudiced in the 
question, see the desirableness of 
elevating the condition of the 
blacks, not merely on the score of 
considerations of humanity; but 
for the preservation and security 
of the colonies themselves. Fifty 


























years ago, the whites might have 
little cause to apprehend the pro- 
bability, or the consequences of an 
insurrection, compared with what 
they now have. Hayti has arisen in 
the midst of the West Indies, and 
given them a terrible example of 
what the infuriated blacks may 
possibly do, should any unforeseen 
accident place arms in their hands, 
and create hostility between them 
and their masters. On the neigh- 
boring continent, too, a family of 
new republics, have sprung into 
being, who do not encourage the 
institution of personal slavery ; nay, 
whose most effective troops are 
oftentimes composed of the African 
races. Sound policy, therefore, 
dictates the propriety of placing the 
condition of the blacks on such a 
footing, that, neither trodden into 
the earth by oppression, nor filled 
with impracticable ideas of liberty, 
they may have such a stake in the 
community as to make sure of their 
obedience to a just and firm, but 
not capricious authority. 

Little progress was made in 
1825, towards procuring the adopt- 
ion of the plan which we have ex- 
plained, by any of the colonial le- 
gislatures. They refused, for in- 
stance, to relinquish the use of the 
whip as a stimulus to labor; to 
abolish Sunday markets and Sun- 
day labor; or to give their slaves 
opportunity of religious instruction. 
Representations also went to the 
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metropolis, from some of them, of 
the apprehended injurious effects 
of the discussions on the subject in 
parliament. 

Nor was much more accomplish- 
ed during the last year. Indeed, 
ever since the first promulgation of 
the plans devised by the mother 
country, for meliorating the condi- 
tion of the blacks, a wordy war- 
fare has been kept up between the 
colonial legislatures and the minis- 
try, which forcibly recals to mind 
the stamp-act remonstrances of the 
early stages of our revolution. 
Without copying the resolutions of 
all the islands, it will be sufficient 
to exhibit what Jamaica, the largest 
of the islands, has done. 

The colonial house of assembly 
adjourned in December, after an 
unusually long session; and, it is 
said, in perfect good humor with 
the duke of Manchester, the go- 
vernor; both parties feeling desi- 
rous of preserving harmony, be- 
tween the colony and the govern- 
ment at home. But some of the 
acts of the session indicated a de- 
cided hostility to the projected re- 
form. We pass over the tempo- 
rary refusal of the legislature to 
provide means, for paying the cus- 
tom-house officers their salaries, in 
consequence of which, the duke 
gave orders for the temporary col- 
lection of additional duties. We 
pass over, also, some minatory re- 
solves of comparatively small mo- 
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ment, to relate a vote, which, af- 
fecting the prominent subject of 
discussion in the colonies, proba- 
bly spoke the sentiment, not of Ja- 
maica alone, but of her sister islands. 

The assembly unanimously vo- 
ted for a memorial to be addressed 
to the king, praying him to inter- 
pose his authority, and save the 
colonies from ruin, by preventing 
the introduction of measures, total- 
ly inconsistent with their inter- 
nal government, and incompatible 
with the welfare and happiness of 
all classes of their population; and 
farther, entreating him, that, if such 
measures were again to be submit- 
ted to them, a definite pledge of 
equitable compensation for the sa- 
crifice of their property should be 
given, previous to demanding their 
compliance. 

Certain it is, the colonists are so 
far in the right, that infinite pre- 
caution is necessary, in touching 
the condition of the black popula- 
tion. Legislators living a thousand 
leagues off, amid different institu- 
tions, a different people, and with 
no practical knowledge of the 
subject, may imagine they are 
very philanthropic, when they 
are, in truth, only enthusiastic. 
Ere the British parliament under- 
take to force upon the colonies a 
system of slave laws, which the 
colonial legislatures declare to be 
fatal to their security; it may be 
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discreet in them to pause, and ob- 
tain minute information on the sub- 
ject. 

Cusa, until very recently, was 
the great rendezvous of Spanish 
forces, for the purpose of aggres- 
sive warfare againt the insurgent 
colonies. But its policy is now 
changed. Spain having been de- 
prived of all her territory on the 
continent, by the surrender of the 
castle of Callao, in the Pacific; 
and of St. Juan de Ullua, the last 
strong holds of her power ; lost all 
the means of successfully under- 
taking offensive operations, even if 
she could have commanded the re- 
quisite resources of troops and 
money. Completely prostrate, at 
home, by means of intestine con- 
vulsions, she was far from hav- 
ing the ability to be any longer 
formidable to the new Spanish 
American nations. On the con- 
trary, the question with her now, 
was to preserve Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, from the fate of the conti- 
nental colonies. 

Those islands, owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, indicate no 
general desire to separate from 
the mother country. Possessing 
freedom of trade, their condi- 
tion is flourishing ; and their in- 
habitants have, on the whole, much 
risk of loss, to balance what they 
might gain, by a revolution. The 


authority of Spain attached to them 

















put slightly. Their government is, 
indeed, as mild, probably, as their 
condition will admit. Its greatest 
fault, perhaps, is that it has not had 
the power, or having the power, 
had not the inclination, to repress 
many outrages, which would never 
have been suffered to exist under 
a firmer and better government. 
Hence the prevalence of piratical 
expeditions, in which too many of 
the inhabitants were concerned ; 
as well as of voyages to the Afri- 
can coast, for slaves, in violation of 
Spanish treaties with England. 

The majority of the population 
seems, therefore, content with sub- 
jection to Spain ; and such of the 
Creoles as are anxious for indepen- 
dence, have to yield to the superior 
numbers and greater power of the 
royalists, whether Creoles or Spa- 
niards. Besides, none can fail to 
appreciate the danger of a rising 
among the blacks, if the island 
should be shaken by civil war. 

In the mean time, however, the 
disaffected in these islands, appear 
to have kept up a constant corres- 
pondence with the independents in 
Colombia and Mexico. These 
two governments, naturally desire 
to see Cuba and Puerto Rico in 
their own hands; especially, so 
long as their independence remains 
unacknowledged by Spain. Hence 
expeditions against the islands have 
been constantly a subject of con- 
sideration among the patriots. 
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Colombia has more than once been 
confidently supposed, to be fitting 
out squadrons against Cuba. Mexi- 
co has twice been publicly prepa- 
ring forces for a descent ; and even 
suffered her intentions, to be the to- 
pic of parliamentary discussion in 
her congress. Finally, the invasion 
of Cuba, it is well known, was an 
important object of consideration 
in the congress of Panama. 

In the United States, the matter 
is one of hardly less interest, than 
it is to the immediate parties them- 
selves. Cuba is the key of the 
gulf of Mexico. Its contiguity to 
the coast of Florida, and its posi- 
tion as respects the Mississippi, 
make it of vast importance to us, 
that no foreign power, capable of 
being unfriendly to us, should gain 
possession of it. Our commercial 
intercourse with it, in its present 
political situation, is also immense ; 
and there is no great cause to be- 
lieve, that we should be any better 
off in this respect, were Cuba inde- 
pendent. We should certainly be 
greatly prejudiced in our trade, if 
it were occupied by France or 
England. . Farthermore, we sus- 
tain numberless inconveniences by 
the continuance of a war at our 
very doors. 

Hence the United States, feel- 
ing that, for them, no change is de- 
sirable, in the political or com- 
mercial condition of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico ; have used the great- 
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est exertions to secure the islands to 
Spain, on proper conditions. Ear- 
ly in 1825, they made overtures to 
Russia and France; having for 
their object, to procure an acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of 
the American republics, on the ba- 
sis of guaranteeing to Spain, the 
possession of Cuba and Puerto Ri- 
co. These overtures of our govern- 
ment appear to have been well re- 
ceived. All our information from 
Europe authorise the belief that 
the great powers were favorably 
inclined towards peace, and would, 
separately or conjointly, give paci- 
fic counsels to Spain. It will be 
understood, of course, that our 


ministers at Madrid, Mr. Nelson 
and Mr. Everett, were not back- 
ward in urging Spain to desist from 
a contest injurious to her, and des- 


perate in itself, byall the most con- 
clusive arguments. 

Under these circumstances, when 
it was generally and confidently 
rumored in the United States, du- 
ring the last winter, that Colombia 
and Mexico were fitting out a joint 
expedition against Cuba; 
government communicated to the 
ministers of those republics, the 
negotiation which it was carrying 
on in Europe; and urged upon 
them the expediency of suspending 
the contemplated invasion, in the 
actual posture of affairs. This 
recommendation coupled with other 
causes, undoubtedly had the de- 
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sired effect, and induced Mexico 
and Colombia to delay any attack, 
which they might have contem- 
plated, upon Cuba and Puerto. 

What influence the late events 
in Colombia and in Europe, may 
have upon the critical condition of 
those islands, it is vain to conjec- 
ture. Ourgovernment could never 
see them pass into the hands of 
France, or of England, with indif- 
ference ; and it is to be hoped, that 
the united efforts of Europe and 
the United States may end in giv- 
ing peace to Spain, and stability 
of political condition to Cuba. 

Its affairs are said to be well ad- 
ministered by the captain-general, 
D. Francisco Dionisio Vives. Its 
whole population is about a mil- 
lion ; and its revenue may be esti- 
mated from that of Havana, which 
amounted, in the year 1824, to 
3,025,300 dollars. Under the ef- 
ficient management of the Inten- 
dant, Pinillos, the finances are said 
to be in a flourishing condition, and 
have furnished the means of defray- 
ing several expensive out-fits of 
the Spanish squadron ; and the de- 
mands for the support of the army, 
fortifications, and local govern- 
ment. In addition to the large ra- 
val force, now stationed at Havana, 
a line of battle ‘ship, and several 
smaller ones, destined for Cuba, 
are said to be now in preparation 
at home, out of the exhausted re- 
sources of Spain. Apprehensions 














from the enterprise and energy of 
Com. Porter, who upon leaving 
the service of the United States, 
entered into that of Mexico ; may 
probably hasten their equipment. 

Next to Cuba, none of the West 
India islands has, deservedly, com- 
manded more attention, in the 
United States, than Haytr. Under 
the mild and judicious government 
of Rigaud, Petion, and Boyer, the in- 
habitants of the south and west sides 
of the island, long enjoyed a life of 
contentment, daily increasing in 
riches and information ; while the 
Spaniards continued to hold the 
eastern part ; and Christophe ruled 
in the north with a rod of iron. 
The insurrection of his subjects, 
who could not but contrast the 
rigor of his government, with the 
mildness of his republican adver- 
sary’s, compelled Christophe to 
commit suicide, to avoid the 
vengeance of the insurgents, and 
his dominions fell into the hands 
of Boyer. The Spanish part of 
the island was reduced in the same 
manner; partly by force of arms, 
but more through the good will of a 
majority of its inhabitants, 

The president of Hayti, as the 
government is now constituted, is 
elected for life, by the senate, with 
a salary of 200,000 francs. ll 
the executive functions are vested 
in the president, who appoints to 
office, and nominates his successor, 
subject to rejection by the senate. 
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The legislature consists of two 
chambers ; the popular branch 
being elected by the people, to 
serve five years; and the senate 
being elected by the chamber of 
deputies, on nomination by a triple 
list, from the president. The sena- 
tors are twenty-four in number, 
chosen for nine years; and being 
a permanent body, receive a salary 
of 8000 francs each. They are 
particularly charged with the affairs 
of administration. 

During the early periods of their 
independence, France exerted all her 
strength, to subdue them by force ; 
but the climate, no less than the de- 
termined bravery of the blacks and 
mulattoes, defeated even the disci- 
plined and victorioustroops of Napo- 
leon. After a series of horrid scenes 
of savage excess, in which both 
sides indulged, the French being 
obliged to abandon the island to its 
warlike defenders, they turned 
their arms upon each other, and 
another succession of lamentable 
events occurred. On every occa- 
sion, but most when the island was 
tranquil, under Petion, and Chris- 
tophe, the ex-colonists busily en- 
deavored to regain a foothold in 
in Hayti. All their secret attempts 
were frustrated, one by one ; until, 
at length, after Boyer’s accession, 
negotiations, for obtaining a recog- 
nition of their independence, were 
seriously undertaken by the Hay- 
tians. 
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Throughout the reign of Louis 
XVIII, it was a favorite object of 
his ministry, to regain authority in 
Hayti. Atlength, when the Hay- 
tian government had indignantly re- 
jected several other overtures, 
made by the French, Louis caused 
Boyer to be informed, that he would 
confirm the independence of Hayti, 
on condition of being paid an 
indemnity and acknowledged as 
suzerain. Hereupon, Boyer, 
decidedly rejecting the last condi- 
tion, intimated his willingness to 
comply with the other; and was 
therefore invited to appoint an 
agent to treat with France. Gen. 
Boye was accordingly despatched 
to Brussels, in 1823 ; but accom- 
plished nothing. Urged again to 
negotiate, Boyer sent two agents 
to France, in May, 1824, Larose, 
and Rouanez, with full powers to 
conclude a commercial treaty. 
France again renewed her demand 
of external sovereignty over Hayti ; 
and of course, the negotiations 
were abruptly terminated. 

It would seem, however, from 
the sequel, that some communica- 
tion was still kept up between the 
governments of the two countries ; 
for in May, 1825, baron de Mackau, 
of the navy, sailed from Rochfort in 
the frigate Circe, bearing despatch- 
es to the French admiral Jurien, 
commanding in the West Indies,and 
with an ordinance, dated April 17th, 
containing the following articles : 


‘* Charles, by the grace of God,king 
of France and Navarre: To all to 
whom these presents shall come, 
greeting : Considering,&c. we have 
ordained, and do ordain, as follows: 

“* Art. 1. The ports of the French 
part of St. Domingo, are open to 
the commerce of all nations. 

*‘ The duties levied in the ports, 
either upon vessels or merchandize, 
whether entering or going out, 
shall be equal and uniform, for all 
flags, except for the French flag, in 
favor of which, these duties shall 
be reduced one half. 

**2. The present inhabitants of 
the French part of St. Domingo, 
shall pay into the caisse, &c. of 
France, in five equal instalments, 
from year to year, the first of which 
will become due, December 31st, 
1825, the sum of 150,000,0U0 of 
francs destined to indemnify the 
ancient colonists, who shall claim 
an indemnity. 

«3. We grant, on these. condi- 
tions, by the present ordinance, to 
the actual inhabitants of the French 
part of the island of St. Domingo, 
the full and entire independence of 
their government. Given at Paris, 
&c. CHARLES.” 

*Bearing this extraordinary in- 
strument, baron Mackau appeared 
off Port auPrince, July 3d. It had 
been arranged, that admiral Jurien, 
with a powerful squadron, should 
be in readiness, to hasten there, on 
receiving notice to that effect. As 
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soon as Mackau appeared in sight, 
two officers came on board the 
Circe, and conducted him to a 
suitable residence, in the city. 


Conferences were immediately 
opened, between him and three 
commissioners appointed by Boyer, 
to accept this ordinance as a re- 
cognition of independence. After 
three days, they not arriving at any 
result, Boyer himself, took up the 
discussion in person ; and July 8th, 
wrote to Mackau, signifying his 
acceptance, in the name of the peo- 
ple of Hayti, of the king’s ordi- 
nance. Boyer, it is said, consulted 
some of his principal officers, on 
the subject, who all declared that 
they would confide in the wisdom 
of the chief of the republic. 

A few days afterwards, the sen- 
ate convened to confirm the accept- 
ance of the ordinance, according 
to the laws of the country. The 
occasion was celebrated as a holi- 
day. A numerous body of troops 
formed a double line from the sea 
shore, to the senate house. Baron 
de Mackau, accompanied by admi- 
ral Jurien, and the officers of his 
squadron, which was now in port, 
carried the ordinance to the senate 
house, where they were received 
with due respect and ceremony. 
Here the ordinance was read and 
confirmed by the senate ; and Boyer 
immediately issued a proclamation, 
announcing the act, which, he said, 
added the formality of a law to the 
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political existence which the Hayti- 
ans had already acquired. 

From that day, until the twen- 
tieth, when Mackau left Port au 
Prince, the French were entertain- 
ed in a series of brilliant fetes ; by 
which the inhabitants manifested 
their joy at the supposed full ac- 
knowledgment of their independ- 
ence. Three Haytian agents, 
Messrs. Daumee, Rouanez, and 
Fremont, accompanied the baron 
de Mackau to France, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a loan for the 
payment of the first instalment of 
the indemnity ; which they success- 
fully accomplished. 

Meantime, when the French had 
departed and the rejoicings of the 
people were over, they had time to 
reflect upon the nature of this or- 
dinance. In fact, it contained no 
renunciation of sovereignty. On 
the contrary, it treated the Hay- 
tians as subjects. Charles did not 
negotiate with Boyer as sovereign 
with sovereign: but sold him an 
empty, unsubstantial, nominal re- 
cognition of independence, at an 
enormous price. Boyer acquired 
nothing ; Charles parted with no- 
thing ; the whole was, in fact, an 
elaborate imposition, either upon 
the French, or the Haytians ; and 
so the transaction was universally 
understood. 

In France, the ministerial jour- 
nals carefully protested that the ac- 
ceptance of the ordinance by Bov- 
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er, was, im fact, an acknowledg- 
ment of sovereignty in Charles. 
The net revenue of the colonists, 
they calculated, was fifteen mill- 
ions ; and ten years purchase being 
a fair price for land in the Antilles, 
France, they said, had merely sold 
her property at its just price. The 
king, using the full exercise of his 
legitimate sovereignty, opens the 
ports of St. Domingo. The in- 
habitants, the _king’s 
orders with respect and gratitude ; 
and after a full submission on their 
part, he acknowledges the inde- 
pendence of their government. Such 
was the language holden in France, 
in reference to the fact. A com- 
mission was immediately instituted 
there, having the duc de Levis 
for president, to decide upon the 
claims of the ex-colonists for in- 
demity out of the payments to be 
made by Hayti. 

Boyer had deemed it expedient not 
to print in Hayti, the pretended ac- 
knowledgmentofindependence. But 
the subject necessarily became, very 
soon, the topic of conversation, 
and produced great dissatisfaction. 
The veteran soldiers, who had bled 
to achieve their independence, were 
chagrined to discover that, under 
the insidious guise of a recognition 
of it, they had in fact gained no- 
thing ; and had substantially mort- 
gaged the whole island to France, 
for the payment of'a heavy idemnity. 
The Americans, English, and Ger- 
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mans, whose trade enabled the island 
to prosper, were incensed at the con- 
clusion of an arrangement, which 
sold the commerce of Hayti to 
France. All, who deplored the 
past distractions of the country, 
and desired peace and good order, 
apprehended that on some future 
occasion the blacks and mulattoes, 
who never had been the most cor- 
dial friends, might again involve 
the island in bloodshed. 

Indeed, Nord, Prophet, and 
others, the old black officers of 
Christophe, who lost much of their 
importance on his death, and who 
had always been jealous of Boyer’s 
being under French influence, now 
loudly accused him of treason, and 
engaged in a conspiracy to cut off 
the mulattoes, in the northern arron- 
dissemens. ‘They seized, it is said, 
the opportunity of the rejoicings at 
Cape Haytian, as the acknowledg- 
ment of independence, and intended 
to strike a decisive blow in the un- 
suspecting moments of general fes- 
tivity. The conspiracy failed, from 
the want of co-operation in the 
privates of the garrison, who tired 
of civil war, denounced their revo- 
lutionary generals. Boyer was at | 
Gonaives, when informed of the 
plot ; and immediately took effec- 
tual measures for suppressing it, 
and securing the principal conspi- 
rators. 

The friends of Boyer, alleged 
that Hayti gained a full equivalent 
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for what she paid, in the advanta- 
ges of increased security to. her 
ports, and the quiet possession 
of property ; that she might now 
reduce her military force, and 
economize in her expenses ; that 
France was the natural ally of 
Hayti, and would hereafter faithfully 
support her interests ; and that she 
had become entitled thenceforth to 
consideration in the political world. 
All these advantages, however, were 
nominal. Hayti was more safe 
from the dangers of invasion be- 
fore, than’ after the arrangement 
with France; and to gain the 
friendship and commerce of her in- 
veterate enemy, she cast off all 
her steadfast friends, and burthened 
their commerce with discriminating 
duties. 

Thus matters stood for a while. 
Afterwards, it was disclosed that 
Boyer had been induced to accept 
the ordinance, only by the addition 
of certain modifications and expla- 
nations to it, tending to make 
the acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence unqualified, and, of course, 
satisfactory ; and, also, limiting the 
durat‘on of commercial privileges 
to the period of five years. On 
these conditions, Boyer accepted 
the ordinance, relying in the good 
faith of Charles X. to ratify the 
doings of his commissioners. Boy- 
er’s agents went to France, there- 
fore, not merely for the purpose of 
obtaining a loan ; but to receive the 
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king’s ratification of the supple- 
mentary articles. In eight months 
his commissioners returned, having 
fully succeeded in procuring a loan 
for the first instalment ; but bring- 
ing a document, in explanation of 
the ordinance, altogether unsatis- 
factory, and, in fact, a mere eva- 
sion. Of course, the Haytians, 
who had frankly and confidingly 
treated with the French, find- 
ing themselves deceived, imme- 
diately conceived distrust of the 
future intentions of their old 
enemies. The government, there- 
fore, found itself under the ne- 
cessity of maintaining all its mili- 
tary force, as a precaution against 
any breach with France. 

Nor was this all. Hayti con- 
tracted to pay France thirty mil- 
lions of francs annually ; and bor- 
rowed, of French subjects, that 
sum for the first instalment. But 
how was she to fulfil her contracts ? 
The expenses of her government 
amounted to two and a half mill- 
ions of dollars ; and Boyer must, 
consequently, raise eight and a half 
millions every year, if he would 
pay the indemnity. But the whole 
produce of the island is not esti- 
mated at above seven millions: 
and, therefore, Hayti could not, 
and would not, prove able to co:n- 


ply with her engagements; and 
either a new rupture, between the 
two governments, would have te 


ensue; or France must make an- 
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other bargain with Hayti, within 
the means of the latter to perform. 

Such were the state of things, 
and speculation upon the subject 
in Hayti, when the conclusion of 
the negotiation opened to them a 
view of the whole ground. France 
seemed, in fact, to have overreach- 
ed herself, as well as Hayti; for 
the subjects of France having lent 
the islanders six millions, actually 
had a deeper stake in its welfare 
than before. 

In the fall, murmurs of dis- 
content in Hayti, on account of the 
operation of the arrangement with 
France, grew loud and constant. 
Its commerce was deplorably re- 
duced, foreign goods high, and but 
‘ittle produce brought into market. 
The government saw itself reduced 
to the ruinous necessity of putting 
a paper medium in circulation ; 
and Boyer issued a proclamation, 
declaring that it would be done the 
beginning of October. But in con- 
sequence, it was said, of the ur- 
gent representations of the foreign 
merchants, this disastrous scheme 
was at least suspended. The go- 
vernment finding its situation alto- 
gether precarious, summoned a 
meeting of the generals command- 
ing the different arrondissemens, 
to devise measures for relieving 
the public embarrassments. In 
consequence of this call, the ge- 
nerals and principal military off- 
eers of the republic assembled at 
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Port au Prince, in the latter 
part of November ; and the stand, 
which the government was re- 
solved to take, soon became pub- 
lic. 

During the last summer, the po- 
litical circles in France began to 
apprehend a difficulty with Hayti. 
No commercial treaty had as yet 
been concluded with that island. 
The French accused the Ameri- 
cans and English of strenuously en- 
deavoring to excite the suspicions 
of the Haytians against France, 
and to obtain a monopo-y of their 
trade. ‘The Americans and Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, replied, 
with great justice, that all they want- 
ed, was exact equality in the trade 
for all nations, and exclusive pri- 
vileges for none ; that the French 
had impoverished Hayti, and driven 
away all other nations from the is- 
land, by an arrangement, to which 
they had only obtained Boyer’s con- 
sent,by assurances, which they never 
intended to fulfil; and that it was 
the right of Hayti, as it was her 
interest and duty, to annul the 
whole contract. 

Rumors now prevailed, , that 
England was actually negotiating 
a commercial treaty with Hayti. 
Connected therewith, was a re- 
port, which greatly alarmed the 
French merchants, that the half 
duties in their favor would cease at 
the expiration of the year, and all 
vessels he admitted on equal foot- 
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ing. This report was confirmed 
by the. actual arrival of the British 
agent in England, carrying home a 
treaty of commerce. 

Let us now return to Hayti it- 
self, where, early in December, 
every thing indicated a state of pre- 
paration for defence. The govern- 
ment removed their cannon and 
ammunition to the mountains, ap- 
pearing determined upon some de- 
cisive measures. It was soon 
made known, that Boyer had con- 
cluded a treaty with Great Britain, 
and declined continuing to France 
the privilege of paying only half 
duties. Of course, the inhabitants 
justly feared this decision of the 
Haytian government, might lead 
to collision with France. To pro- 
tect the citizens of their respective 
countries, in case of hostilities, the 


American and British squadrons 
in the West Indies, have been or- 
dered to visit the ports of Hayti, as 
a necessary measure of precaution. 

What the determination of France 
may have been, on receiving intel- 
ligence of these facts, remains un- 


known. It is not improbable she 
will endeavor to enforce the pro- 
visions of her ordinance; and con- 


jecture points to the fleet now fit- 
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ting out in Brest, as destined to be 
sent on this service. Should France 
again attempt the reduction of 
Hayti by force, she may occa- 
sion the inhabitants of the island 
much misery; but she will find the 
spirit of independence, which ani- 
mated Toussaint and Dessalines 
not yet extinct ; and her troops will 
have to contend with the same de- 
vouring climate, which annihilated 
the veteran army of Le Clerc. 

We subjoin a single remark, in 
regard to the islands belonging 
to the smaller European powers. 
Whilst England is drawing tighter 
the bonds of metropolitan subjec- 
tion; and, amid many professions 
of regard for the principles of 
modern commerce, is maintain- 
ing the old monopoly doctrines 
of colonial policy; Holland, Den- 
mark and Sweden, are wisely con- 
sulting the welfare of their West 
India possessions, by making nearer 
and nearer approaches to the al- 
lowance of a free trade between 
them and foreign countries. The 
introduction of such liberal maxims 
in those islands, is, fruitful of ad- 
vantage to them; while it benefits, 
though in a less degree, the com- 
merce of the United States. 
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MEXICO.— Victoria President—Congress—Surrender of ship Asia— 
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We devote a large space to the 
consideration of the eight inde- 
pendent states of Spanish America. 
Their recent existence—the simi- 
larity of their origin and institu- 
tions to our own—their commu- 
nity of interest with ourselves, in 
many remarkable respects,—con- 
stitute claims, on our attention, of 
the strongest description. As 
emancipated colonies, it should 
be, we trust it is, their aim, to 
found, and establish an American 
policy of liberty, an American inter- 
national law of justice, which may 
stand in contrast, forever, with the 
principles upheld by the sovereign- 
ties of Europe. Our retrospect -of 
their late history, will not, universal- 
ly, present a cheering picture of their 
public advancement. Some less 
grateful events have happened, in- 
separable from the unsettled con- 
dition of certain districts, and the 
newness of all, in the important 
functions of self-government. Be- 





ginning with Mexico, we shall pro- 
ceed through Central America, and 
passing by, in this chapter, the 
republics of Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia, conclude with a brief notice 
of Chili, Paraguay, and the provin- 
ces of Rio de la Plata. 

Mexico commenced her career of 
independence, under unfavorable 
auspices. But in 1825, she was hap- 
pily freed of the usurper Iturbide, 
and after having established a re- 
presentative federal republic, anala- 
gous, in essential points, to our 
own; she had completed, and 
crowned her work, by electing 
general Guadalupe Victoria, as 
first president of the republic. His 
sufferings in the cause of liberty, 
which he was among the first to 
assert, and never for a moment, 
abandoned, conspired, with his 
high reputation for talents, courage, 
integrity, and patriotism, to single 
him out, for this eminent distinction. 
He entered upon the duties of ad- 
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ministering the government, with 
happy prospects. No intestine dis- 
cords, of any moment, disturbed the 
tranquillity of a republic, which was 
firmly attached to its free institu- 
tions, and resolved in its hostility to 
the Spanish dominion. 

The first constitutional congress 
convened January Ist, 1825, and 
continued its session until the close 
of May, assiduously engaged in the 
organization of the government, 
and the settlement of the multifa- 
rious affairs, growing out of its re- 
eent creation. On its termination, 
the president exhibited a view of 
the national condition, showing that 
its credit was good, at home, and 
abroad, and the work of consolida- 
ting its domestic and foreign rela- 
tions, steadily advancing. Its ex- 
traordinary session was also holden 
in August of the same year. 

The Spanish ship of the line 
Asia, and brig Constantia, which 
cruised on the Pacific side of Mexi- 
co, had, in the earlier part of the 
year, excited some apprehension. 
But in time they both surrendered 
tothe Mexicans, on condition, that 
the crew should be paid all the 
arrears, due them from Spain, and 
have permission either to reside in 
any part of Mexico, or go else- 
where, at their option. These con- 
ditions the republic strictly per- 
formed. 

Mexico, having her independence 
recognized by Great Britain. and 
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the United States, and being united 
iriternally, saw nothing to appre- 
hend from Spain. But this power 
still retained possession of the cas- 
tle of St. Juan de Ullua, which com- 
manded the valuable seaport of 
Vera Cruz ; and the Mexicans bent 
all their strength to effect its reduc- 
The inhabitants of Vera 
Cruz, having deserted the town, 
the garrison depended wholly on 
Cuba for their supplies. Still, its 
commander, Coppinger, with ex- 
treme folly, and obstinacy, deter- 
mined to hold out, a useless post, 
to the last. Accordingly, the 
Mexicans erected strong fortifica- 
tions on the island of Sacrificios, 
within a few miles of the castle, 
and established a close blockade 
by means of a naval squadron, 
which completely deprived the 
castle of succor. In September, 
the situation of the garrison had 
become so desperate, that a strong 
expedition was fitted out, at Havana 
for their relief, having a reinforce- 
ment of troops, and provisions, for 
six months. Laborde commanded 
the fleet, which consisted of the 
frigate Sabina, two large sloops, 
and other vessels, amply sufficient 
to overpower the Mexicans. But, 
fortunately, a few days after the 
fleet set sail, it met with a violent 
gale from the north, which dis- 
masted the frigate, and dispersed 
her whole convoy. The Mexicans 
now prepared to resist the fleet, 


tion. 
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should it again assemble ; and by 
the middle of December, the garri- 
son was reduced to a handful of 
men, in a famishing state. Cop- 
pinger, accordingly, asked, and 
obtained, honorable terms of ca- 
pitulation, and surrendered the 
castle to the Mexicans, Decem- 
ber 20th. The Spaniards left the 
castle with the honors of ‘war, 
landed at Vera Cruz, and were 
transported to Havana by the con- 
querors. This event utterly anni- 
hilated all the remains of Spanish 
authority in Mexico. 

The English minister, Mr. Ward, 
and Mr. Poinsett, the American, 
were publicly accredited in June, in 
the presence of all the principal 
citizens, and foreigners ; and the 
occasion was celebrated, as a testi- 
monial of the admission of Mexico 
to its place among nations. Both 
ministers proceeded to negotiate 
treaties with Mexico, for their re- 
spective governments; but the im- 
portance of the subject, and a 
difference in regard to some essen- 
tial points, delayed their comple- 
tion for some time. 

Mexico was fixed upon, by the 
first congress, as the federal capital. 
This decision of congress occa- 
sioned much dissatisfaction in the 
city ; and threatened serious un- 
easiness ; but ended in merely a 
formal protest against the act, on 
the part of the state of Mexico. 
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Considering the persecutions en- 
tailed on the free masons, for their 
connexion with the Spanish consti- 
tution, the installation of a grand 
lodge at Mexico, in September, 
deserves to be mentioned. It was 
composed of men among the first 
in the republic, for station or cha- 
racter, and Mr. Poinsett, the 
American minister, presided over 
the ceremonies. 

At the assembling of the Mexican 
congress, in January, 1826, a com- 
plete exposition of the affairs of 
the nation, was given by the se- 
veral heads of department; exhibit- 
ing a circumstantial statement of 
its domestic and foreign condition. 
At that time, Gomez Pedraza was 
secretary of war; Miguel Ramos 
Arizpe, of justice and ecclesias- 
tical affairs ; and Sebastian Cama- 
cho, of exterior and interior rela- 
tions. 

The military forces then consist- 
ed of a ship of the line, a frigate, 
a. corvette, six brigs, four schooners, 
and eight gun boats, for the sea; 
and for the land, 22,750 standing 
troops, and 21,577 effective militia. 
The duties of the latter have been 
chiefly defensive. Great exertions 
are making by the government, to 
provide means for the education of 
officers, in which the chief defici- 
ency of their military force consists. 

Mexico had exchanged diploma- 


tic agents with the United States, 
990 
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Colombia, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands ; and her independence 
was recognized by Prussia. 

Its ecclesiastical affairs were un- 
settled, in consequence of the im- 
politic compliance of Leo XII. 
with the representatives of Spain ; 
and his consequent interference 
with the question of its national 
independence. The catholic reli- 
gion being established in Mexico 
by the constitution, the government 
have despatched a minister toRome, 
to negotiate an arrangement with 
the apostolic see. But some ap- 
prehensions of the event are enter- 
tained, owing to the anti-liberal 
principles of the present pope, who 
has addressed a circular letter to the 
Mexican ecclesiastics, idly exhort- 
ing them to submit again to the 
Spanish yoke. Should he continue 


to favor Spain so unreasonably, it 
may end in the total subversion of 
the papal authority, over the church 
of Mexico. 


In addition to its dependant ter- 
ritories, the Mexican republic con- 
sists of nineteen confederate states, 
most of which have already organi- 
zed constitutions of their own ; and 
all are sedulously engaged, in 
imitation of the general govern- 
ment, in consolidating and regula- 
ting their respective concerns. 

With respect, generally, to the 
internal condition of Mexico, we 
may observe that it has a popula- 
tion steadily advancing in public 
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improvement, animated by the 
spirit of a regulated freedom, and 
content with a government of their 
choice, and a constitution of their 
own creation. Efforts are making 
for facilitating internal intercourse, 
by roads and canals ; public institu- 
tions for the purposes of education 
and beneficence are protected ; 
agriculture, commerce, and domes- 
tic industry are fostered, and begin 
to manifest the wholesome influ- 
ences of liberty; the working of 
the mines is encouraged ; and every 
thing, in fine, is done, which, in the 
present circumstances of the coun- 
try, a wise and upright government 
can devise and accomplish, to en- 
able the nation to enjoy the invalu- 
able blessings of liberty. 

In May, 1826, the government 
passed a decree, abolishing for ever 
all titles of nobility, and ordering 
the escutcheons, arms, and other 
symbols, which suggested the for- 
mer dependance of Mexico on 
Spain, to be destroyed. Another 
important act, was a resolution 
never to treat with any power, not 
recognizing the national freedom ; 
and farther, never to consent to 
give Spain any indemnity or other 
recompense, to induce her to ac- 
knowledge the independence of 
Mexico. Severe punishments were 
enacted against any persons, who 
should propose or promote, publicly 
or privately, any thing contrary to 
the spirit of these resolutions. Such 
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decided and express acts on this 
point, were probably induced by 
apprehension of the efforts of 
France to procure Spain some con- 
sideration for acquiescing in the 
loss of her supremacy in America. 

So long ago as March, 1825, 
General Santa Anna projected an 
invasion of Cuba, from the nearest 
coast of Mexico ; but the design 
was, for that time, abandoned. At 
a later period, troops were assem- 
bled in the province of Yucatan, 
with which it was contemplated to 
land in Cuba, and to serve as a 
rallying point for the inhabitants of 
that island, who might choose to 
adopt the cause of liberty. To 
avoid the risk of failure, however, 
the president designed to act in 
concert with Bolivar, and to under- 
take a joint expedition, in case the 
congress should lend theirsanction. 
The assemblage of troops, therefore 
was in anticipation of such a con- 
cert. Bolivar’s occupations in 
Peru, and the subsequent events in 
Colombia, combining with other 
causes, must have caused the de- 
sign to be again relinquished. 

At the close of the year, disturb- 
ances existed in the state of So- 
nora, where the ravages committed 
by the Yaquis indians were severe, 
and it required great exertions on 
the part of the government to sub- 
due the insurgents. In the territory 
of Texas, also, the inhabitants 
lately have proclaimed their inde- 
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pendence of Mexico. Neither of 
these incidents can be of sufficient 
importance, to affect the public 
peace, or interfere with the general 
welfare and security of the repub- 
lic. 

The Mexican congress, which 
assembled September 15th, for 
some objects of merely domestic 
importance, terminated its extra- 
ordinary session, December 27th. 
Its constitutional period of service 
expired with that session; and 
General Victoria, in his speech on 
the occasion, congratulated the 
congress on the valuable effect of 
its labors. It found the republic 
new and untried ; and left her re- 
spected and great in her exterior 
relations, and affording practical 
proof of the excellence of her insti- 
tutions, in her domestic concerns. 

The territory now distinguished 
as the republic of Cenrrat AmeErt- 
ca, the principal province of which 
is Guatemala, threw off the Spanish 


yoke in 1821. Guatemala was 


then desirous of existing as a sepa- 
rate government ; but became uni- 
ted, by the intrigues and military 
power of Iturbide, to the short lived 
Mexican empire of that misguided 


man. On_ Iturbide’s downfall, 
Guatemala raised the standard of 
independence anew. Itsinhabitants 
immediately assembled a constitu- 
ent assembly, which after long 
deliberation, framed a constitu- 
tion for the states, proposed to 
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be includedin the confederacy. The 
constitution was completed Novem- 
ber 22d, 1824, and is in general a 
close imitation of the constitution 
of the United States. The repub- 
lic consists of five original states ; 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and 
one new one, Chiapa. By the 
constitution, the republic is federal, 
the supreme power being vested in 
a legislature, and president elected 
bythe people. The legislature is 
composed of two branches ; name- 
ly, a senate containing two mem- 
bers for each state ; and an assem- 
bly to which every 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, send a representative. The 
president is elected for a term of 
four years. The constitution abo- 
lishes slavery, and guarantees per- 
sonal freedom and the liberty of the 
press. Each state has its own 
local government. 

The constituent assembly, was 
dissolved in February, 1825, and 
succeeded by the first federal con- 
gress,which the ensuing April,swore 
to maintain the new constitution. 
D. Manuel Jose Arce, was elected 
first president of the republic. A 
salary of 10,000 dollars was assign- 
ed him; 2,000 to each senator ; 
and* 1,200 to each representative. 
The president’s discourse on the 
organization of the congress, in- 
eulcated sound republican doc- 
trines, and inspired confidence in 
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the wisdom of the executive de- 
partment. 

During the session, intelligence 
was received of the patriot victories 
in Peru; on the communication 
of which by the executive, the 
members arose simultaneously and 
shouted independence and Bolivar. 

Of the political concerns of the 
republic, a full exposition was given 
in the president’s message at the 
opening of the second congress, 
March Ist, 1826. In its foreign 
relations, he said, the prospects of 
the country, were auspicious. Its 
independence had been recognized 
by Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands, in Europe, and by all the re- 
publican nations of America. Dis- 
putes existed with Mexico, growing 
out of their former temporary con- 
junction ; but these were in the 
course of speedy adjustment. In- 
ternally, the situation of the coun- 
try was prosperous, and at that 
time tranquil, excepting the relics 
of disturbance in Nicaragua, which 
state alone had not completed its 
constitution. 

Scarcely any one of the new re- 
publics is more economical than 
Central America. In order to 
make the government more popu- 
lar, some of the taxes were unne- 
cessarily and imprudently abolish- 
ed; and a loan of seven millions 
and a half became necessary to the 
establishment of the republic. Its 























expenses, however, are small, not 
exceeding 600,000 dollars; and 
the revenue derived from powder, 
postage, tobacco, and customs, 
will suffice to meet all its wants. 

In June last, the government of 
Central America, ratified a contract 
with a company in the United 
States, for constructing a ship- 
canal across the isthmus, through 
the lake of Nicaragua, so as to 
unite the two oceans; the naviga- 
tion of the canal to be open to all 
neutral and friendly nations, on the 
payment of a stipulated toll, and to 
be protected by the naval forces of 
the republic. There is reason, to 
fear, however, that this object, de- 
sirable as it is, may not be accom- 
plished. 

During the last year, colonel 
Williams, the American charge des 
affaires in Central America, con- 
cluded a treaty between that re- 
public and the United States, of the 
most liberal character. 

Tue Provinces oF THE Rio DE 
La Pxata, were among the first 
in Spanish America, to claim and to 
achieve their independence ;_ but 
of the various forms of government, 
which they have tried, none was at- 
tended with complete success. For 
two years past, a constituent con- 
gress has exercised the principal 
functions of government, whilst de- 
liberating on such a constitutional 
system, as may unite the voices of 
the inhabitants. In April, 1825, 
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the committee on constitutional 
affairs, not having yet succeeded in 
arranging a plan to their own satis- 
faction, congress passed a vote 
urging them to a speedy decision. 
This body had deemed it necessary, 
when they decided upon a union of 
the provinces which they represent- 
ed, to ask each of the states for a 
recognition of their powers. Pur- 
suing the same course now, they 
resolved, in June, to apply to all 
the provinces for an opinion, con- 
cerning the form of constitution 
which each preferred, to be delibe- 
rated upon and decided in their re- 
spective local legislatures. 

Much delay ensued, in obtaining 
the determination of the several 
provinces ; which decided, some in 
favor of a central form of govern- 
ment, like that of Colombia, some 
of a federative, like Mexico, and 
the United States. It was not until 
June, 1826,that the committee were 
able to report on the subject ; and 
their report was in favor of a cen- 
tral consolidated form of govern- 
ment. An elaborate statement of 
their reasons was published by the 
committee, which are more spe- 
cious than conclusive, because the 
experience of the other republics of 
Spanish America, distinctly recom- 
mends the federative system. A 


justly celebrated man of letters, 
Dr. Funes, is said to be chairman 
of the constitutional committee. 
We hope that, on farther consi- 
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deration, they may revise their 
opinion, and renouncing central- 
ism, adopt a form of union, which 
possesses stronger hold on the 
feelings of an American. 

In the commencement of these 
discussions, the executive functions 
of the Argentine republic, were 
entrusted to the local government 
of Buenos Ayres. Notwithstanding 
the disproportionate exertions and 
sacrifices made by this province, 
great jealousy of its intentions ex- 
isted in the more distant provinces, 
who dreaded the influence of its 
greater relativestrength. Conscious 
of this feeling, the government of 
Buenos Ayres, demanded of con- 
gress to be relieved from the func- 
tions of the executive authority. 
This request was unanimously re- 
fused by the legislature, who pro- 
fessed their entire satisfaction with 
the zeal and integrity of the state of 
Buenos Ayres. Congress, how- 
ever, appreciated the necessity of 
establishing a national executive, 
which they appointed so soon as 
they found it practicable. D. Ber- 
nardino Rivadavia, late minister in 
Great Britain, whose talents, ex- 
perience, and patriotism, every way 
qualified him for the office, was 
chosen president of the united pro- 
vinces, February 7th, 1826, and 
the next day formally installed by 
the congress. Among the great 
officers of government immediately 
appointed, were Francisco de Cruz, 
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minister of foreign relations ; Car- 
los de Alvear, of war; Miguel 
Soler, commander in chief. 

Events which occurred in the in- 
terior, previous to the war with 
Brazil, showed how necessary it 
was to hasten the organization of 
the constitutional government. In 
Cordova, the legislature regularly 
elected one of their number, Mar- 
tinez, as governor to succeed the 
incumbent, D. Juan Bautista Bus- 
tos, who, nevertheless, being sup- 
ported by the military, forcibly re- 
tained possession of the supreme 
authority. A conspiracy was form- 
ed in Mendoza, which the govern- 
ment suppressed before it was ripe 
for explosion. But in 8. Juan, 
they were less fortunate. There,a 
faction, headed by a priest named 
Astorga, arrested the governor 
Carrel, who was obliged to fly to 
Mendoza ; and was not restored, 
but by the assistance of the con- 
gress, who sent a force to attack 
and disperse the insurgents. 

We shall relate the origin and 
progress of the war in the Banda 
Oriental, on arriving at the history 
of Brazil. From the very first mo- 
ments of the rising there, it was 
anticipated at Buenos Ayres that, 
if Pedro persisted in claiming that 
province,a war must ensue. Prepa- 
rations were therefore undertaken 
in May, for gradually meeting the 
exigencies of the probable event. 
Congress ordered the support of a 
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line of defence along the river Uru- 
guay ; and published a law for or- 
ganizing a national army of 7599 
men, and apportioning the levies 
among the several provinces. But 
neither the finances nor the politi- 
cal condition of the republic, sanc- 
tion the war in which it is now in- 
volved. We appreciate the feelings 
of sympathy for the Orientalists, 
which induced the government to 
take their part, and endeavor to 
rescue them, from the odious do- 
minion of Brazil. But, considering 
how greatly the contest retards the 
moral advancement of the people, 
the consolidation of their govern- 
ment, the settlement and cultivation 
of the country, we hope it may be 
speedily terminated by the media- 
tion of those powers, whose com- 
merce it interrupts. 

Cui continues in an unsettled 
state, although, at the close of the 
last year, a prospect of better things 
opened. In February, 1825, great 
excitement was produced by the 
discovery of an attempt to assassin- 
ate two deputies, D. Joaquim 
Camfino, and D. Bernardo Vera ; 
and, on investigating the matter, 
several other deputies were found 
to be involved in a plot to commit 
the murder. 

In July, the director, D. Ramon 
Freire, summoned a meeting of a 
constituent congress, to be holden 
at Santiago, in September. 

Two popular commotions occur- 





red in the autumn, which threaten- 
ed to end in civil war, but were at 

length suppressed. One of them 

was at Valparaiso, arising out of 
Opposition to some of the measures 

of the minister of finance, which 

made it necessary for the director 

to call out the troops. At Santiago, 

about the same time, the represen- 

tatives of that province attempted to 
assume the whole authority of the 

government; designing, it was 
said, to remove Freire, and re- 
appoint the ex-director O’ Higgins. 

A majority of the inhabitants, and 
also of the troops, together with the 
liberal party in the congress, ad- 
hering to Freire, he dissolved the 
congress, and banished eleven of 
the persons who had been most 
active in the factious designs. 

Most of the misfortunes of Chili, 
were caused by the embarrassed 
state of her finances, burdened with 
immense debts, and managed by 
unskilful or corrupt men. But, 
notwithstanding all the unfavorable 
circumstances, in her condition, she 
succeeded, this year, in completing 
her liberation from Spain. Chiloe, 
which, like Callao, and St. Juan de 
Ullua, held out against the patriots, 
long after any beneficial purpose 
could be answered by it, surren- 
dered, by capitulation, January 
15th, 1826. It was stipulated, 
that the province of Chiloe, should 
be incorporated with the republic 
of Chili, as an integral part thereof : 
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and that its inhabitants should par- 
ticipate in all the privileges of Chi- 
lians. ‘The staff and troops of the 
Spanish army, might remain in Chili, 
subject to its laws, or go elsewhere, 
as they saw fit ; and the prisoners, 
on both sides, were set at liberty. 
The constituent congress was in- 
stalled July 4th, and immediately 
decreed to adopt the federal system 
as the basis of its constitution of 
government. Meanwhile the di- 
rector, Freire, transmitted a mes- 
sage to the congress, requesting to 
be relieved from the executive func- 
tions ; in consequence of which, 
admiral Blanco, was temporarily 
elected to the office of president. 
At the last accounts, the congress 
was proceeding with much unani- 
mity and steadiness of purpose, in 
the political organization of the 
nation. The committee on the con- 
stitution, were pursuing their labors, 
and ere long, the result of them was 
to be presented to congress, in a 
form, more or less consonant tothe 
constitution of the United States. 
Chiloe, also, which, subsequent to 
its capture from the royalists, had 
revolted in favor of the ex-director, 
O’Higgins, was recovered, and the 
insurrection of the troops effectually 
suppressed and punished. It was 
universally said in Chili, that the 
revolt was instigated by exiled Chi- 
lians, at Lima, acting under the 
advice of Bolivar, for the alleged 
purpose of substituting a strong 
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consolidated government, like that 
of Bolivia, described hereafter, as a 
remedy for the anarchy, to which a 
more liberal government subjected 
the Chilians. Most of the troops 
were blacks, from Peru, and many 
of the officers Peruvians, whose in- 
fluence in Chili, created a party 
professedly for O’Higgins. Hence, 
a strong jealousy of Bolivar existed 
in Chili, long before the develop- 
ment of the revolution, of which we 
shall give a history in the ensuing 
chapter. 

The territory of Chili, has been di- 
vided, by congress, into eight provin- 
ces, as the probable members of the 
future confederacy, namely, Co- 
quimbo, Aconcagua, Santiago, 
Colchagua, Maule, Conception, 
Valdivia, and Chiloe. 

Of the independent province of 
ParaGuay, whose modern history, 
is not less singular than its ancient, 
we have little to record. Under 
the administration of Dr. Francia, 
peculiar as his maxims of state poli- 
cy appear to be, it has, at least, 
enjoyed domestic tranquillity, ex- 
empt alike from dissensions within, 
and warfare without. 

But, this extraordinary man, 
ean hardly be charged with motives 
of personal ambition. In July last, 
he assembled the representatives, 
and chiefs of the municipalities, 
and signified to them his resigna- 
tion of the supreme power ; but 
they refused to accept it. Alleging 
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however, that by reason, of the 
state of his health, he needed re- 
pose from labor, he retired to the 
town of Pilar, to reside among 
some of his friends. The admini- 
stration of affairs would, in the re- 
gular course, have devolved upon 
general Guarrany, the commander 
in chief of the military forces. But 
he being absent from Ascension, 
the direction of the government was 
confided to Sr. Zapidas. When 


Francia withdrew to Pilar, he ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the in- 
habitants of Paraguay, explaining 


the reasons of his retirement ; and 
exhorting them to continue in the 
observance of those political princi- 
ples, which hitherto had preserved 
the country from war and commo- 
tion. 
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The latest accounts from Para- 
guay, represent the inhabitants as 
being dissatisfied with the seclusion 
of Francia, and the successor he 
had nominated, to whom most of 
the authorities refused to make 
oath. Although numerous ad- 
dresses were presented to him, 
urging him to resume the reins of 
government, he still declined it. 

For an account of the congress 
of Panama, whose 
now transferred to Tacubaya, in 
the neighborhood of the city of 
Mexico, an assembly which seems 
destined to have important influ- 
ence upon the affairs of the new 


sessions are 


American republic—we refer the 
reader to the appropriate place, in 
the history of the United States. 
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Circumstances have transpired, 
within the two last years, which 
place Colombia and the new 
sovereignties of Peru and Bolivia, 
alike under the absolute control of 
one fortunate man. Whether his 
acts are dictated by the pure patri- 
otism, which the world demands of 
hin, it is for events to show. Those 
countries, thus far, have afforded 
much for the pen of history to re- 
cord ; and the sequel, we venture 
not to predict. Peru and Bolivia 
are just emancipated from the Spa- 
nish yoke ; and the republic of Co- 
lombia has, unhappily, been agita- 
ted by dangerous intestine discords. 
Dissatisfaction at the operation 
of the central system on some 
of the augmented 
by local causes, and acting the 
more effectually, on account of 
the absence of Bolivar in Peru ;-- 


provinces, 





such have been, at least, the visible 
causes of disturbance, which still 
seems to have a deeper foundation. 

During the year 1825, few events 
occurred in Cotomsta of great his- 
torical importance. Conformably 
to the constitution, the congress 
assembled January 2d, 1825; the 
vice-president, Francisco de Paula 
Santander exercising the executive 
functions, in place of the president. 
The session closed the beginning 
of May; and although many use- 
ful laws were passed by congress, 
it was charged with relying too im- 
plicitly in the integrity of the exe- 
cutive. 

At the end of the preceding 
year, Bolivar was unanimously re- 
elected president. He signified to 
the senate his wish to renounce the 
presidency ; his determination, he 
said,always having been to withdraw 
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from public life, when an enemy 
of Colombia was no longer to be 
found in America. The victories 
in Peru had achieved this glorious 
result. He was anxious, also, he 
said, to satisfy the world of his ab- 
horrence of supreme power, by re- 
tiring into the capacity of a private 
’ citizen ; thus proving, that his ex- 
ertions in the cause of liberty, had 
not been prompted by ambition. 
This apparently patriotic surrender 
of his authority, now made, for the 
third time, in the midst of victo- 
ries, was not accepted. 

In May, a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United 
States and Colombia, was conclu- 
ded, on the most liberal principles 
of mutual benefit. A similar trea- 
ty with Great Britain was negotia- 
ted in the same year; and Sr. 
Hurtado was formally accredited 
at the court of St. James, as Co- 
lombian minister, being the first 
ambassador of the Spanish Ameri- 
can states, who received that ho- 
nor. 

To evince the cordial co-opera- 
tion of Colombia, in establishing 
the principles of liberty, it should 
be mentioned, that she passed a 
law for inflicting the punishment of 
death on all citizens of the repub- 
lic, engaged in the slave trade. 
All ships introducing slaves into 
Colombia, were made subject to 
confiscation, and the crew, if fo- 
reigners, to imprisonment for ten 
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years; the slaves imported, either 
to be sent out of the country, or 
to remain there free, as they plea- 
sed. 

Rumors frequently prevailed, late 
in 1825, and early in 1826, of an 
intended expedition against Cuba, 
either on the part of Colombia alone, 
or of Colombia and Mexico, jointly. 
They were founded, however, it is 
probable, merely on conjecture, or, 
perhaps, on the convenience and 
opportunity of invading that island. 
Although a considerable fleet was 
in preparation on the Atlantic 
coast, yet it was not believed to be 
with an immediate view to any ex- 
pedition against Havana ; however 
desirable such a thing might be, 
when the forces of the republic 
were better consolidated. Besides, 
policy dictated that the alliance 
of the new states, projected by the 
contemplated congress of Panama, 
should undertake the invasion in 
concert, if done at all. 

The address of the vice-presi- 
dent, Santander, made at the open- 
ing of the congress in January, 
1826, is a valuable state paper, 
presenting a full view of the con- 
cerns of the republic during the 
year, which had just expired. 

In March, general Santander 
offered to resign his office, assign- 
ing for reason, the necessity in a 
republic of rotation in office, and 
the peculiar danger of having mili- 
tary men continue in authority for 
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a succession of years. It may be, 
that he anticipated the discords 
which were about to agitate his 
country, and wished to escape the 
impending storm ; for if the liber- 
ties of the republic had any thing 
to fear from Santander, as a sol- 
dier ; how much more, then, from 
the overpowering ascendancy of 
Bolivar ? 

An extraordinary. session of con- 
gress was convened at Bogota, 
May 3d, to provide means for pay- 
ing the interest of the public debt, 
in consequence of the failure of 
Peru to obtain a loan, for money 
which being due to Colombia, had 
been expected and calculated upon 
by this republic, in her financial 
arrangements. No other source 
of care to the government was then 
anticipated, except the ordinary 
subjects of internal administration. 
But events were already transpi- 
ring, which would demand its most 
anxious attention. Before nar- 
rating them, however, we must 
describe the doings of the libera- 
ting army, sent to aid the Peru- 
Vians. 

The independence of Upper and 
Lower Perv, was accomplished by 
the decisive victory of Ayacucho, 
fought December 9th, 1824. Boli- 
var was then at Lima, invested 
with dictatorial powers, and the 
main body of the liberating army 
from Colombia, was commanded 
Five 


by Antonio Jose de Sucre. 
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months of skilful manceuvering on 
either side, preceded the battle. 
Various marches and _ counter- 
marches, and frequent skirmishes, 
took place in that interval; the 
Colombians moving in a retrograde 
direction, and the royalists seeking 
to outflank the retreating troops. 
Sucre offered La Serna battle on 
equal terms at Matara, December 
2d; but the viceroy declined it. 
The next day, however, the royal- 
ists attacked the patriots in their 
rear, and under circumstances very 
disadvantageous to the latter ; but 
Sucre succeeded in extricating his 
army after losing 300 men, with his 
entire park, and one of his two 
pieces of artillery. This little 
success so elated La Serna, that he 
resolved to engage the Colombians. 

The two armies continued in mo- 
tion side by side, for several days ; 
Sucre daily losing men and bag- 
gage, and pursuing his retreat. His 
situation was growing more and 
more desperate every day. The 
royalists took strong positions, 
where they could not be attacked 
but with a certainty of repulse ; 
and confident of success, sent for- 
ward a detachment to destroy the 
bridges and roads, and thus arrest 
At length, La 
Serna deemed, that he had taken 


Sucre’s progress. 


his measures with so much precau- 
tion, that he could not fail of vic- 
tory. 

The morning of the 9th of De- 
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cember, beheld the two armies 
drawn up in order of battle, to de- 
cide the fate of Peru. The dispo- 
sable force of the royalists consisted 
of 9,310 men, that of the patriots of 
5,780. Both sides felt eager to en- 
gage. Sucre occupied a position 
on the plain of Ayacucho, on a field 
sloping to the rear, and flanked 
with ravines. La Serna, having 
posted his army on the heights in 
front of the patriots, planted five 
pieces at the foot of the hill, which 
commanded their camp. Sucre, 
giving orders to force this position, 
the royalists formed and descended 
the hill with great rapidity to anti- 
cipate his attack, and defend their 
artillery. 

The Spanish commenced their 
assault upon the Colombian left 
wing, commanded by general La 
Mar, pressing it with great vigor. 
Sucre, observing this, and that the 
Spanish centre was not drawn up 
in order, sent a reinforcement to 
general La Mar, and commanded 
general Cordova with the Colom- 
bian right division to charge, un- 
der cover of the cavalry of general 
Miller. This division marched 
with arms supported until within 
one hundred paces of the enemy ; 
when, being charged by eight Spa- 
nish squadrons, they fired, rushed 
forward, and drove the royalists 
before them by their impetuosity. 
In the mean time, the Spanish 
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right endeavoring to penetrate be 
tween La Mar and Cordova, the 
hussars of Junin charged them in 
flank. and obtained a complete 
victory ; while the mounted grena- 
diers of Colombia, quitting their 
saddles, charged the Spanish infan- 
try on foot, from the right flank of 
the patriots, with equal success. Af- 
ter an engagement of one hour and 
twenty minutes, the Spaniards gave 
way in every direction, and the 
rout became complete throughout 
the field. La Serna, the viceroy, 
was pursued and taken prisoner ; 
and general Canterac, the second 
in command, accounting farther 
resistance mere desperation, capi- 
tulated on the same day. 

Of the patriots only 370 were 
killed. The royalists, on the other 
hand, lost 1,800 in killed. By 
the terms of capitulation, all the 
Spanish possessions in Peru were 
given up, including the castles of 
Callao, and all the officers, stores, 
military magazines, and arms, re- 
mained in the possession of the libe- 
rating army. Never was a victory 
more complete or decisive. 

The patriot army had retreated 
from Cuzco to Huamanga, a dis- 
tance of eighty leagues, always in 
the face of a superior enemy ; and 
their success at Ayacucho, came 
opportunely to remove the public 
despondency. News of the victory 
quickly reached Lima and there. 
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as well as all over Spanish Ameri- 
ca, the rejoicings were enthusiastic, 
at this glorious conclusion of the 
campaign. 

Agreeably to the capitulation, 
Bolivar caused the Spanish officers 
to be embarked for Europe, in a 
French vessel. The Spaniards 
were less honorable on their part, 
Rodil, commandant of the castles 
of Callao, refusing to surrender, in 
compliance with the capitulation ; 
and general Olaneta holding out, 
with a small force, in Upper Peru. 

Olaneta had acted independent 
of the viceroy some months prior 
to his surrender ; and now publish- 
ed proclamations at Oruro, decla- 
ring his design to defend the country 
above the Desaguaddero. Sucre, 
however, advanced upon him ; “and 
in March, had fixed his head quar- 
ters at La Paz, and shortly after- 
wards, occupied Potosi. Olaneta’s 
force had now dwindled away by 
desertion and death, to 700 men ; 
with which he retreated into the pro- 
vince of Salta. At Tamusla, they 
were attacked by colonel Medina 
Celi, in the beginning of April, and 
totally defeated ; Olaneta himself 
being mortally wounded in the en- 
gagement. 

Rodil obstinately defended the 
castles of Callao, for upwards of a 
year. Bolivar, so soon as Rodil 
refused to abide by Canterac’s ca- 
pitulation, issued a proclamation 
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declaring Callao to be in strict 
blockade ; and that Rodil, by his 
conduct in holding the castles,should 
be considered as having separated 
himself from the Spanish nation ; 
and cut off, from all the rights of na- 
tions. Adequate forces were also 
assembled by sea and land, and the 
castles closely invested. During 
the first months of the blockade, the 
Liberator was indefatigable in his 
personal attendance to the duties of 
the camp; perfectly indifferent on 
the score of personal danger. The 
patriots erected a battery within 
gun shot of Callao; and the be- 
siegers and besieged continually 
fired upon each other, but without 
much effect. Rodil was well sup- 
plied with stores and ammunition ; 
and rejected every proposal for his 
surrender. All the foreign shipping 
on the coast sustained so much in- 
convenience for want of the fine 
bay of Callao; they being obliged 
during the continuance of the siege, 
to discharge their cargoes in an 
open road stead at Chorillas, that in 
August, offers of mediation were 
made by the officers of the British 
squadron on the station, but to no 
purpose. Rodil obstinately persist- 
ed in maintaining the castles, with- 
out any possible benefit to his 
country. The Peruvians were 
therefore obliged still to keep up a 
large force before Callao, at an im- 
mense expense, assisted by a Chi- 
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lian squadron under admiral Blan- 
co. At length, after sustaining a 
vigorous siege for more than ayear, 
and being reduced to absolute 
famine, Rodil was compelled, on 
the 23d of January, 1826, to capitu- 
late to the Colombian forces com- 
manded by general Salon. ‘The 
loss of men on both sides had been 
severe. When taken possession of 
by the patriots, Callao was in a state 
of ruin, and the garrison had un- 
dergone all the sufferings attend- 
ant on so long a siege. Among 
the persons of note, who perished 
in it, were the marquess of Torre 
Tagle, and nearly all the members 
of his numerous family. When he 
abandoned the republican cause, 
he took refuge in Callao, never 
again to resume his former influ- 
ence in Peru. 

Meantime, Bolivar issued a pro- 
clamation in December, 1824, con- 
voking a constituent congress for 
Peru, to assemble at Lima the 
ensuing February. The libera- 
tor’s messaye announced his de- 
termination to repair to Upper 
Peru; and signified his resigna- 
tion of the supreme power, con- 
ferred upon him for the liberation 
of Peru. In consideration, how- 
ever, of the still unsettled state of 
the country, congress again in- 
vested him with the authority of 
dictator, for another year. They 
also voted him a grant of a mill- 
ion of dollars. which he twice re- 
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fused ; and was then urged to ac- 
cept it, to be dispensed in acts of 
beneficence. Farther, to attest 
their gratitude for his services, they 
appointed a deputation to repair to 
Bogota, and thank the congress 
and government of Colombia for 
the inestimable benefit Peru had 
received from their assistance, and 
to request that Bolivar might re- 
main in Peru long enough to con- 
solidate the liberty which his valor 
and wisdom had achieved. 

The liberator richly merited all 
these,and other extraordinary proofs 
of gratitude, which the members of 
the Peruvian congress were emu- 
lous to evince. In his answer, de- 
clining a grant of money, he said, 
most nobly, that the confidence re- 
posed in him, was a sufficient ho- 
nor; the glory conferred in placing 
the destinies of the nation in his 
hands, an appropriate reward for 
all his exertions. To accept of 
treasure as a recompense, he deem- 
ed unworthy of the spirit, in which 
he had consecrated himself to the 
cause of freedom. At the same 
time, he bestowed the warmest 
thanks on the congress, for acts 
which they passed, in honor and 
recompense of the liberating army, 
thus manifesting feelings as disin- 
terested as they were lofty. 

After continuing in session about 


a month, the sovereign congress 
came to a resolution, that having 
conferred on Bolivar full powers to 














govern the commonwealth, it was 
unnecessary, and inconsistent with 
his authority, for them to continue 
to exercise their functions; which 
they accordingly pronounced to be 
atanend. Thus all the power of the 
state was once again thrown upon 
Bolivar. He was authorised to dele- 
gate his powers to one or more per- 
sons, and appoint a substitute upon 
any unexpected emergency. Unli- 
mited power, executive and legisla- 
tive, was entrusted to him. He might 
raise loans, levy extraordinary con- 
tributions, abrogate or suspend such 
laws or constitutional articles as 
he should think adverse to the se- 
curity and liberty of the nation, 
and promulgate such others, as 
were conducive thereto; being 
charged, farthermore, to exercise 
his discretion in purging the re- 
public of its enemies, of whatever 
class or condition they might be. 
In short, the grant of authority was 
absolute and unconditional, and 
could scarcely be warranted, even 
by the exigencies of the country. 
In Upper Peru, however, still 
greater honors awaited him, than 
he had yet received. 

The death of Olaneta, extin- 
guished the last hope of the royal- 
ists in Upper Peru, who now 
peaceably submitted to the patriot 
army. Sucre took possession of 
the cities of Oruro, La Paz, and 
Potosi, and all the dependant coun- 
try in that quarter, without oppo- 
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sition from any armed force, 
and proceeded to organize the 
government with the cordial .co- 
operation of the inhabitants, 
who seemed resolved neither to 
unite with Peru, nor the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata; but to form 
an independent republic : an ob- 
ject highly favored by their geo- 
graphical position. To deliberate 
on these points, Sucre summoned 
a congress of representatives of 
the several provinces, to assemble 
at Chuquisaca. 

In the meantime, a body of Bra- 
zillians, from the remote interior 
province of Mattogrosso, quietly 
took possession of Chiquitos, April 
26th, by virtue of an alleged ca- 
pitulation of the commandant Ra- 
mos, the governor of that province. 
Upon being notified of this fact, 
by the Brazillian chief, Sucre im- 
mediately returned for answer, 
that the pretended capitulation was 
void; and that if the Brazillians 
did not instantly evacuate Chiqui- 
tos, he would not only compel 
them to do it by force, but would 
make reprisals upon the territory 
of Brazil, in punishment of the ag- 
gression. 

Accordingly, a division of the 
army left Chuquisaca, June Ist, 
for Chiquitos ; but the Brazillians 
not thinking it best to stand an at- 
tack, quitted the province. Not 
Jong afterwards, rumors were 
abroad, that Bolivar had himself 
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invaded Brazil ; and although some 
of them may have been premature, 
there is reason to believe, from of- 
ficial documents, that he contem- 
plated aiding the Argentine re- 
public, in her contest with the em- 
peror of Brazil. 

Among the first acts of the con- 
gress of Upper Peru, was an ex- 
pression of gratitude towards the 
liberating army, and its chief offi- 
cers. They decreed, August 11th, 
1825, to call the new republic by 
the name of Bolivia ; and its capi- 
tal city, Sucre. They conferred 
the supreme executive authority on 
Bolivar, during the whole time he 
might reside within the limits of 
the republic; and when absent 
from it, the honorary distinction of 
its protector and president. Sucre 
was invested with the highest mili- 
tary authority, with the titles of 
captain-general, and grand mare- 
schal of Ayacucho. Medals, sta- 
tues, and pictures of both Bolivar 
and Sucre, were liberally. decreed ; 
the statues to be erected in the 
capital of each department. To 
the liberating army, a million of 
dollars was voted, with all the pri- 
vileges possessed by native citizens 
of the republic. 

Their most important act, how- 
ever, was to request Bolivar to pre- 
pare the draft of a constitution for 
the republic; which he consented 
to do. This singular instrument, 
for singular and most extraordinary 
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we must consider it; is prefaced 
by some preliminary general prin- 
ciples of government. The form 
recommended by him, and adopted 
by the constituent congress, is re- 
presentative, but consolidated, in 
opposition to federal. Every ten 
citizens choose an elector, who 
holds the office for four years In 
January of each year, the electors 
meet in the capitals of their re- 
spective provinces, and choose the 
members of three legislative cham- 
bers, namely, the ¢ribunes elected 
for life ; the senators for four years, 
and the censors for life. The 
powers of the president of the re- 
public resemble those of the pre- 
sident of the United States ; but 
he is without responsibility for the 
acts of his administration, and holds 
his office for life. Moreover, he 
virtually appoints his successor ; 
for the vice-president, nominated 
by him, and approved by the con- 
gress, is to succeed him in office. 
In other respects, the constitution 
is complicated and impracticable ; 
so that, if it should long exist, it 
would inevitably -have the effect of 
establishing in Bolivia, either an 
irresistible aristocracy, or a .des- 
potism in the executive chief. 
General Sucre was proclaimed 
president of Bolivia, by the con- 
stituent congress, until the election 
of a president should be made, 
under the sanction of the consti- 
tution. 


They also. accepted the 

















plan of a constitution proposed to 
them by Bolivar, as above descri- 
bed. 

Bolivar returned from Bolivia to 
Peru, inthe spring of 1826, fixing 
his residence at Magdalena, and 
afterwards at Lima. Here the Pe- 
ruvian congress was to assemble ; 
but considerable difficulty occurred 
in the organization of the body. It 
was prorogued once, on account 
of a quorum not being assembled ; 
and again, by reason of an alleged 
irregularity in the powers of the 
delegates. Bolivar manifested dis- 
satisfaction, at what he considered, 
a factious spirit, on the part of a 
majority of the congress, and 
threatened to withdraw from Peru, 
instantly ; but was prevailed on by 
them to relinquish his intention. 
These circumstances indicated the 
danger of anarchy, if the country 
was left to its own resources ; and 
in April, fifty-two members of the 
congress made a representation to 
the government, setting forth their 
conviction, of the inexpediency of 
installing it until the next year ; 
and the necessity, in the interval, of 
continuing to Bolivar the dictato- 
rial powers he now possessed. 
They farther recommended, that 
the provinces should be consulted, 
as to their desire to reform the con- 
stitution, and if so, how far the re- 
form should extend. In compliance 
with their views, Bolivar consented 
to retain the supreme authority, and 
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issued a decree, dated May Ist, 
adopting the measures recommend- 
ed by them. Thus, Bolivar was again 
left in the exercise of discretionary 
power. 

The unsettled state of Peru, was 
the reason assigned, for pursuing 
this course. How far the condition 
of the country may have exacted it, 
we have not the means of determi- 
ning. Certain it is, that great 
jealousy of Bolivar was now enter- 
tained, in Peru, and Chili. To 
such a height did this feeling reach, 
that, in July, a large number of 
officers, Peruvians, and Buenos 
Ayreans, were arrested by him, for 
an alleged conspiracy, against his 
person, and against the Colombi- 
ans. Disturbances also broke out 
in the interior, for the same 
cause, professedly. Bolivar, there- 
fore, marched the Peruvian troops 
out of Callao, and replaced them 
with Colombians ; and took other 
precautions to preserve tranquillity. 
Whether for the latter purpose only, 
or for the sake of strengthening his 
personal authority, he caused a body 
of Peruvian troops to proceed 
to Panama, cantoning Colombian 
soldiers in the various villages 
around the country. These mea- 
sures augmented the public distrust 
of his intentions among the Peruvi- 
ans, who began to accuse him of 
designing to unite, permanently, 
Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. 
Regardless of their dissatisfac- 


os 


tion, Bolivar caused a plan ofa con- 
stitution, for Peru, similar to that 
of Bolivia, to be drawn up and cir- 
culated in the departments, for their 
examination and approval, under 
the authority of his council of state, 
which administered the affairs of 
Peru. It is deserving of remark, that 
this form of government, which 
Bolivar prefers above all others, 
very strongly resembles the present 
constitution of the republic of Hayti, 
from which, when governed by Pe- 
tion, Bolivar received that succor 
which enabled him to re-establish 
his then almost desperate fortunes. 

Disorders now existed in Colom- 
bia, which, whatever might have 
been their origin, whether instiga- 
ted by Bolivar, as many supposed, 
and part of a scheme to pave the 
way to absolute rule, or wholly in- 
dependent of him,—still, in either 
case, equally made his departure 
from Peru, indispensably necessary. 
Thisevent, although daily expected, 
for a long time, was at length offi- 
cially announced, as about to take 
place. 

Previous to leaving Peru for Bo- 
gota, Bolivar, in virtue of the pow- 
ers granted him by the congress of 
1825, invested D. Andres Santa 
Cruz, with the supreme command, 
during his absence ; made other 
necessary arrangements in the ex- 
ecutive authority ; and summoned 
the legislature to meet, in Septem- 
ber, of the ensuing year. In his 
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parting proclamation, dated at 
Lima, September 3d, he says :— 
“ The legislature will, next year, 
render permanent, by the wisdom 
of their acts, all the blessings of 
liberty. There is but one danger 
which you have to fear ; and I pro- 
vide the remedy. Continue to 
dread, and shun, the tremendous 
evils of anarchy, and you are se- 
cure.” Of course, the liberator 
himself, remained, virtually, in- 
vested with the unlimited authority, 
which had been temporarily con- 
ferred on him, and was now 
exercised through substitutes, ap- 
pointed, and removable, by himself, 
and accountable to him alone. But 
it may be, and probably is true, as 
alleged by Bolivar, that at present, 
no Peruvian, possesses sufficient 
personal influence to fix the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, and sup- 
press their factions. 

Having thus related the political 
events in Peru, it becomes neces- 
sary to recur to the period, when 
those movements commenced, 
which reealled Bolivar to Colom- 
bia. The original theatre of the 
revolution, for revolution it deserves 
to be called, was in Venezuela. 
General Jose Antonio Paez, one of 
the most distinguished officers of the 
revolution, was commanding general 
in that department. It was charged 
upon him, that, in the execution of 
a law, for enrolling the militia, he or- 
Gered a detachment of troops to 
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bring to his head quarters, by force, 
all persons subject to.the law. For 
this alleged arhitrary act, he was im- 
peached before the senate; and 
being, of course, suspended from 
his command, was summoned to 
Bogota, to answer to the accusa- 
tion. When upon the eve of de- 
parture, the soldiers assembled in 
Valencia, and committed various 
excesses, demanding their general, 
and refusing to serve under his suc- 
cessor, general Escalona. Here- 
upon, the cabildo assembled, and 
reinstated Paez in his command ; 
and the result was, that Valencia 
declared the province of Venezuela 
independent of the general govern- 
ment, and resolved to seek the 
erection of it into a separate state. 
This event caused the greatest 
consternation among merchants, 
and foreigners, who naturally anti- 
cipated all the horrors of civil war. 
Paez, however, having a force of 
more than 2,000 men under his im- 
mediate command, was competent 
to preserve order, unless attacked 
by troops from Bogota ; and imme- 
diately issued a proclamation, dated 
May 3d, guaranteeing to all the in- 
habitants security for their persons 
and property, while pursuing their 
private avocations, and doing 
nothing to interfere with the public 
peace. 

On learning these occurrences, 
the municipality of Caraccas, who 
had promoted the impeachment of 
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Paez, apprehensive that he might 
be inclined to punish them, sent a 
deputation, inviting him to the city, 
and concurring in the measures 
adopted by Valencia. He made his 
public entry into Caraccas, May: 
20th, and was now invested with 
the authority of supreme civil and 
military chief, to be held by him, 
until the arrival of Bolivar. Atthe 
same time, colonel Cala, an officer 
attached to Paez, was despatched 
to Puerto Cabello, of which he 
assumed the government ; the ac- 
tual governor Avendano, either 
resigning, or being forcibly dispos- 
sessed of his authority. 

Upon these unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings being known at Cartha- 
gena, the troops which were arriving 
there from Peru were detained, to 
await farther orders, and general 
Bermudez, commanding in the de- 
partment of Orinoco, issued a pro- 
clamation, denouncing the conduct 
of Paez,and the Venezuelians, and 
exhorting the inhabitants of his de- 
partment, faithfully to observe the 
laws, and to rely upon the wisdom 
of Bolivar, to restore concord, and 
preserve the constitution. 

The first information of the re- 
volution, was conveyed to the go- 
vernment, by the intendant of the 
department. But May 29th, ge- 
neral Paez addressed a letter to the 
vice president, giving a circumstan- 
tial account of the origin of the 
movement. Inthe course of it, he 
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vindicated his own conduct and in- 
tentions, entering into a full expla- 
nation of the political feelings of 
the people of Venezuela, who, 
he said, were not satisfied with the 
constitution, laws, or policy of the 
government. His authority, he 
added, had been the only pillar 
which supported the edifice in 
that department. The inhabitants 
firmly demanded a reform in the 
constitution. They would under- 
take no offensive measures, but 
would resolutely defend themselves 
against aggression, from whatever 
quarter it came ; whether from the 
government, or others. Ofcourse, 
this despatch placed general Paez 
in open opposition to the congress 
and constitution; and communi- 
cated to his acts, the character of 
deliberate separation from, and as- 
sumed independence of, any mem- 
ber of the government, except the 
liberator. 

Hereupon the executive depart- 
ment issued a spirited manifesto, 
dated July 12th, vindicating the ge- 
neral government from the charges 
brought against it by the Venezue- 
lians ; denouncing the illegal, un- 
warranted, and treasonable proceed- 
ings of Paez and his adherents, and 
calling upon the nation to defend 
and sustain the constitution.  Lit- 
tle apprehension of the result was 
then entertained, or, at least, ex- 
pressed, at the capital, except for 
the increased expenses, and im- 
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paired credit, which must necessa- 
rily be entailed upon the country, 
in consequence of the insurrec- 
tion. 

In this state, affairs continued in 
Venezuela for some time. Paez 
raised all the military force he could 
command ; preparing to meet any 
movement from general Bermudez, 
who, it seemed to be feared at 
Valencia, would be sent to re- 
duce him to subjection. When 
Paez entered Caraccas, he issued a 
proclamation, declaring that his ul- 
timate object, in accepting autho- 
rity, was to accelerate the holding 
of a convention, to revise the con- 
stitution. Accordingly, he de- 
spatched commissioners to the va- 
rious local authorities, inviting their 
co-operation in substituting the fe- 
deral, instead of the central, form 
of government. These overtures, 
at first, were generally received 
with great coldness. Communi- 
cations to the general government, 
from the commandants of Matu- 
rin, Zulia, and Orinoco, contained 
assurances of their determination 
to maintain the constitution, until 
it was changed in a peaceful man- 
ner. Among the insurgent faction 
in Venezuela, as every where else, 
all persons anxiously awaited the 
return of Bolivar from Peru; Paez 
himself expressing a readiness to 
yield implicit obedience to the 
liberator. Accounts of his ap- 
proach were continually. received, 
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and served to keep the public mind 
in agitation and suspense, at the 
same time, that they seemed to pre- 
vent either party from rushing into 
extremities. 

Occasional vicissitudes occur- 
red in the course of incidents, du- 
ring this period. Serious differ- 
ences broke out among the follow- 
ers of Paez; a battalion of them, 
belonging to his favorite soldiers of 
Apure, headed by colonel Marceno, 
having left him, in August, to join 
general Bermudez at Cumana. 
Add to this, that the municipality 
of Puerto Cabello, at the instiga- 
tion of the populace, published an 
act, August 8th, proclaiming the 
immediate adoption of the federa- 
tive system. Such a precipitate 
measure was directly contrary to 
the understanding generally had in 


the department, to defer all pro- 
ceedings on the subject, until the 
decision of Bolivar could be ascer- 


tained. It was to adopt reform, 
in defiance of the constitution, in- 
stead of recommending it. Upon 
this resolution being communicated 
to the cabildo of Caraccas, they 
signified their disapprobation of the 
hasty act of Puerto Cabello ; add- 
ing, that they only wished for the 
federative system, provided it was 
peaceably obtained, according to 
the arrangements already made, 
and extended to the whole repub- 
lic of Colombia, Whilst these 
things were going on, Paez 
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was absent in the interior, on the 
plains of Apure; and, on his re- 
turn, he was deeply chagrined 
by them, especially by the dis- 
affection of colonel Marceno to 
his cause. 

Notwithstanding the discords in 
Venezuela, the general government 
were laboriously occupied in. re- 
establishing the credit of the go- 
vernment, by all the means in their 
power. Bolivar continued to be 
impatiently expected. Prepara- 
tions were more than once made 
for his reception ; whether in good 
faith, or merely to keep up the spi- 
rits of the constitutional party, we 
know not. At length the 12th of 
October was fixed for his arrival. 
Although Paez had some bad ad- 
visers, among whom the principal 
one was Dr. Pena, a man of some 
political distinction, now in dis- 
grace for peculation, yet no doubt 
was entertained of his quietly sub- 
mitting to Bolivar. 

Indeed, he himself, for a time, 
seemed disposed, if possible, to ‘re- 
trace his steps, or, at least, unwill- 
ing to act in direct opposition to 
the government, if he could avoid 
it. At meetings, called by his or- 
ders, it was resolved to discharge 
the forces raised for defence,: or 
other purposes, and to send a de- 
putation to Bogota, representing 
the wishes of Venezuela, that the 
constitution might be altered; 
which was accordingly done. 
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These pacific indications had a 
salutary effect, in partially resto- 
ring public tranquillity. The re- 
solutions were adopted in Septem- 
ber, without any disturbance or 
acts of violence, or any interrup- 
tion of the ordinary occupations of 
the people. At Carthagena and 
Caraccas, the people united in the 
same measures; and Cumana af- 
terwards followed, with Margarita, 
and other principal places in that 
quarter of Colombia. Gathering 
confidence, therefore, from the de- 
claration of so many places in his 
favor, Paez now persisted in de- 
manding, with a firmer tone, a con- 
vention for remodelling the consti- 
tution. Soon afterwards, the dif- 
ference between him and Marceno 
Was satisfactorily adjusted. 
Revolting as it was to the ex- 
alted sense of Bolivar’s character, 
which his past achievements had 
fixed in the hearts of all men; yet 
suspicions of collusion between him 
and Paez began to gain ground. 
Several circumstances, in them- 
selves of little moment, were con- 
sidered as betraying an understand- 
ing between these old companions 
in arms, in all that Paez had done. 
Besides, the inhabitants of the dis- 
turbed provinces did not disguise 
their expectation, that Bolivar 
would, nay, that he must, assume 
dictatorial powers, as the only 
means of arresting the progress of 
@ eivil war. Rumors of the na- 
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ture of the institutions which he 
had expressly recommended to Bo- 
livia, a government purely of his 
own creating, and which he was 
deemed desirous to impose upon 
Peru, gave currency to such sug- 
gestions. 

They received some countenance 
from measures adopted in a de- 
partment of Colombia, at present, 
more immediately within the sphere 
of Bolivar’s influence. At Guaya- 
quil, a great public meeting was 
holden in August, over which, the 
intendant and commanding gene- 
ral of the province, presided. Its 
object and declaration coincided 
with those of Venézuela, with the 
addition of openly designating the 
authority to be conferred on the 
liberator. They resolved, in the 
name of the department, that it 
was expedient to devolve the ex- 
ercise of sovereignty on him, in 
shape of dictatorial power; and 
that he should convoke a grand 
Colombian convention to decide 
on the constitution and destinies of 
the republic. Until he arrived and 
assumed this authority, the political 
condition of Guayaquil was to re- 
main unchanged. Quito speedily 
followed the example of Guayaquil, 
expressly bestowing on Bolivar the 
title and powers of dictator. 

Whatever might have been the ori- 
gin of the movements on the Pacific 
side of Colombia, they necessarily 
inspirited and strengthened the re- 
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form party in Venezuela. If, said 
they, Quito and Guayaquil co-ope- 
rate with Orinoco and Venezuela, if 
the two opposite corners of the repu- 
blic concur in expressing the same 
sentiments, does it not prove conclu- 
sively the existence of radical abuses 
in our political system,which demand 
correction? On the other hand, 
seeming, as the movements in the 
south certainly did, to emanate di- 
rectly from Bolivar, those persons 
in Venezuela, who merely desired a 
federative union, governed by a con- 
gress and a president, with limited 
powers, were justly alarmed at the 
idea of a dictatorship, or a consti- 
tution like that of Bolivia. 

If any thing was needed to in- 
crease their alarm, the declaration 
of Bolivar himself, would have fur- 
nished it. In August, he address- 
ed a letter to the municipality of 
Guayaquil, in consequence of a 
meeting held there in July, which 
meeting, reprobated any violence, 
but asked a convention to re- 
form the government from the 
constitutional authorities. The 
letter signified his entire con- 
fidence in the integrity of Paez, 
indirectly applauding his conduct, 
or at least, questioning its irregu- 
larity. It farther stated, that “he 
had given his confession of political 
faith in the constitution presented 
to Bolivia.”’ Never, it added, was 


assembled an equal amount of so- 
cial and individual security in any 
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political system. Besides, at+a 
public meeting, holden at Ca- 
raccas, early in November, Paez 
repeated the same sentiments, in a 
manner calculated, apparently, to 
prepare the people for such a re- 
volution. About the same time, 
also, despatches reached Caraccas 
from Bolivar, which fully authorised 
Paez to hold the language above 
mentioned. We single out a letter; 
addressed to Dr. Cristobal Men- 
doza, intendant of Venezuela, 
whom Bolivar says he selected as 
the organ for communicating his 
ideas to his countrymen. Among 
other remarkable expressions, he 
writes, “I propose the Bolivia 
code, which, with some slight alter- 
ations, appears to me, suitable to 
the circumstances of Colombia.” 
And again ; ‘* Colombia is the sa- 
cred and magical word of all good 
citizens: I, myself, am the rally- 
ing point of all who love the national 
glory, and the rights of the people.” 

It would be needless to recount 
the public meetings of the va- 
rious municipalities, in addition to 
those we have already described, 
with the exception of the Caraccas 
meeting, November 6th, declaring 
the departments of Venezuela and 
Apure, federal states ; and inviting 
the other departments of the repu- 
blic to confederate with them. In 
pursuance of this invitation, Paezis- 
sued a proclamation, summoning a 


constituent assembly to meet for Ve- 
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nezuela, in January, 1827, with- 
out waiting for the general conven- 
_ tion of all Colombia. Suffice it 
to say, in respect to all the meet- 
ings alluded to, that their objects 
were so diverse ; that the republic 
was justly declared, by Paez, to 
be, in a manner, resolved into its 
constituent elements. Venezuela 
and Apure, were for a federal 
union; Guayaquil adopted the Bo- 
livia code; the Isthmus desired the 
Hanseatic system; some depart- 
ments demanded a dictator, others 
merely a modification of the exist- 
ing constitution, to which Cundina- 
marca still adhered, as the true so- 
cial compact of Colombia. In 
such a scene of confusion, Bolivar 
was the only point, to which all, as 
with one accord, looked for the at- 
tainment of their several objects. 
Hitherto, no bloodshed had arisen 
out of these revolutionary pro- 
ceedings, other than such as ordi- 
narily attends a mere civil commo- 
tion, and the pendency of martial 
law. But affairs now began to 
assume a more alarming aspect. 
Puerto Cabello refused to be bound 
by the doings of the late meetings 
at’ Caraccas, which caused Paez to 
hasten thither, to restore his au- 
thority. The government at Bo- 
gota, which, in the beginning of the 
disturbances, had not apprehend- 
ed any serious consequences from 
them; or, apprehending 
had concealed 


them, 
its fears, could 
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no longer pretend indifference to # 
revolution, which pervaded the re- 
motest departments of Colombia ; 
and was fatal alike to order and 
the constitution. Bat it had not 
power to enforce the laws, and 
could only wait, with the rest 
of the republic, to be relieved by 
the presence of one, whose coming 
might, perhaps, restore tranquillity, 
by substituting despotism in the 
place of anarchy. 

On the receipt of communica- 
tions from Guayaquil and Quito, 
announcing their submissive acts, 
the vice-president made a reply, 
utterly disapproving of their pro- 
ceedings. General Santander de- 
clared, that so long as he was 
placed at the head of the govern- 
ment, and one solitary village could 
be found to respect the constitu- 
tion, he would firmly sustain it, and 
sacrifice to it his life and fortune. 

At, Cumana, defensive opera- 
tions were now commencing. 
General Bermudez, who persisted 
in his fidelity to the constitution, 
took possession of the battery, at 
the mouth of the Cumana river, and 
was joined by colonel Montes, who 
had previously promoted the revolu- 
tionary proceedings at Cumana. 
A slight engagement actually took 
place, in November, between ge- 
neral Bermudez and colonel Ruiz, 
who held Cumana for the revolu- 
tionists. General Bermudez had 
only a small force, and being de- 
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feated by the insurgents, was obli- 
ged to retreat to Barcelona. 

General Pedro Briceno Mendez, 
having arrived at Puerto Cabello, 
November 22d, was prevailed upon 
to remain and take the command ; 
colonel Cala, the governor appoint- 
ed by Paez, having been deposed 
by the officers on duty there, in con- 
sequence of the doings of the last 
meeting in Caraccas. Paez, as we 
before stated, was desirous to re- 
duce the town; but an attack un- 
dertaken by a few companies be- 
Jonging to him wasineffectual ; and 
he subsequently made an arrange- 
ment with general Mendez to sus- 
pend farther hostilities, and wait 
for the arrival of Bolivar. 

Paez continued at Valencia, at 
this time, with the regular troops of 
La Guayra and Caraccas, deter- 
mined to make no hostile movement 
himself; but only to act on the de- 
fensive if attacked. Individuals in 
La Guayra and Caraccas, were sub- 
jected by him to the strictest police 
regulations ; and all foreigners were 
forbidden to interfere in political af- 
fairs by comments or otherwise ; 
until intelligence came of the actual 
approach of Bolivar, when the ri- 
gor of military law was relaxed. 

He had already reached Bogota. 
As he approached the capital, he 
restored tranquillity in all the towns 
through which he passed. At 
Guayaquil, he issued a proclama- 
tion, dated September 13th, an- 
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nouncing his coming. ‘ Colombi- 
bians,”’ he said, ‘* the sound of your 
discord penetrated my ears in the 
capital of Peru.” He declared his 
devotion to every citizen of the re- 
public to be the same, unchanged, 
undiminished, by their decisions. 
* Within your borders,” he said, 
“there is but one to blame. 
the man. 

my return. 


Iam 
I have too long delayed 

I present myself the 
victim of your sacrifice ;—let your 
blows fall on me;—they will be 
most acceptable to one, if they sa- 
tisfy your animosity. Colombians, 
I am among you; let the scandal 
of your outrages, and the crime of 
your disunion cease at once! 
There is no longer a Venezuela,— 
no longer a Cundinamarca,—let us 
all be Colombians !”” 

Bolivar arrived at Bogota a 
month later than had been fixed; 
namely, November 14th; and 
although received with every token 
of enthusiastic welcome, yet indi- 
cations were not wanting of suspi- 
cions concerning his fidelity to the 
constitution. 
the vice-president’s address, he de- 


But in his reply to 


clared his resolution to maintain it, 
and to restore order by force of 
arms, if driven to that necessity. 
He assumed the extraordinary pow- 
ers, which, by the constitution, he 
was authorised to exercise in cases 
of rebellion against the govern- 
ment. 
tion of the congress, he proceeded 


Commencing by proroga- 
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to institute various essential re- 
forms in the administration ; his di- 
rect and professed object being to 
diminish the expenses and re-esta- 
blish the credit of the republic. 
With this intent, he proposed to re- 
duce the army from 40,000 to 
6,000 men ; to sell or lay up most 
of the ships of war ; to lessen the 
number of persons in office, by uni- 
ting several departments ; and by 
these means, so to economize in the 
public charges, as to reduce them 
from fourteen millions annually, to 
thtee. Whatever ulterior motives 
Bolivar might have, whether true 
or false to the liberties of his coun- 
try, it was impossible not to feel 
confident, that these changes would 
have a most salutary effect upon the 
distresses of the country. 

An executive decree, dated No- 
vember 23d, made known the 
changes in the president’s authori- 
ty. He assigned, as reasons for 
assuming extraordinary powers, 
three causes ; the civil war in Vene- 
zuela ; the danger of invasion from 
Cuba, in the distracted state of the 
republic ; and the desire of a majori- 
ty of the departments :—for which 
causes, he declared himself in the 
exercise of the transcendant pow- 
ers emanating from the constitu- 
tion ; both for the purpose of re- 
establishing internal tranquillity, 
and for securing the republic 
against anarchy and external war. 

Among the testimonials of re- 
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spect manifested towards the presi- 
dent on his return to Colombia, af- 
ter so long an absence, were public 
addresses from the agents of foreign 
governments residing at Bogota. 
in the course of his reply to colonel 
Watts, the. American chargé, he 
said; “This land places its happi- 
ness in imitating the examples of 
glory, of liberty, of virtue, which it 
receives from the United States.” — 
If sincere in the expression of these 
sentiments, Colombia has nothing 
to fear from Bolivar’s ultimate de- 
signs. 

All his public addresses and 
proclamations continued to breathe 
the same spirit. So pressing was 
the necessity of his presence in 
Venezuela, that he remained but 
ten days at Bogota. Previous to 
his departure, he issued a procla- 
mation dated November 23d, in 
which he protested against the im- 
putations of ambition, which arose 
from his assuming the supreme 
command, declaring that the desti- 
ny of the liberator was more sub- 
lime than the throne. ‘I return,” 
he said, *“* to submit to the insup- 
portable weight of the magistracy ; 
for in moments of danger to give it 
up were cowardice, not moderation; 
yet count on me, only until the law 
or the people recover their sove- 
reignty.”” 

Upon its being known in Vene- 
zuela that Bolivar was at hand, 
Paez. issued a proclamation from 




















his head quarters at Valencia, full 
of the most extravagant eulogiums of 
the liberator. ** Prepare yourselves, 
it said, to receive him as the dry 
earth does the fertilizing dews of 
heaven : hitherto Bolivar was great 
beyond admiration, but from this 
day forward, Venezuela owes him an 
apotheosis !”” 

Bolivar left Bogota, November 
25th, for Maracaybo, which he 
reached December 16th, accompa- 
nied by a numerous suite, where he 
was welcomed with the greatest re- 
joicings. Immediately on his arri- 
val, he issued a proclamation, call- 
ing on the inhabitants of Venezuela, 
to refrain from farther bloodshed, 
and assuring them that a convention 
should be assembled without delay, 
for the redress of their grievances. 
A decree followed in a few days, 
setting forth, the existence of civil 
war, and the extraordinary powers 
vested in him; placing the depart- 
ments of Maturin, Venezuela, 
Orinoco, and Zulia, under his im- 
mediate personal orders; com- 
manding the instant cessation of 
hostilities; and declaring, that 
the electoral colleges should as- 
semble, to determine when, where, 
and in what manner, a great na- 
tional convention should be con- 
voked. 

Pursuing his rapid progress, Boli- 
var arrived in Puerto Cabello, the 
last day of December, and immedi- 
ately issued a decree, guaranteeing 
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to every one perfect freedom, from 
molestation for any thing done or 
said, m reference to reform; to- 
gether with security to the persons, 
property, and offices, of those en- 
gaged in that cause, but denouncing 
every subsequent act of hostili- 
ty, as a state crime, to be punish- 
ed according to law. Paez was 
continued in command, by name, as 
military and civil chief of Venezuela. 

Thus have we brought the histo- 
ry of the interesting events in Co- 
lombia and Peru, down to the end 
of the year 1826, faithfully endea- 
voring to present an exact view of 
the deeds and declarations, of the 
prominent actors in scenes so re- 
markable. On taking a review of 
the pending revolution there, it 
would seem, that its origin was ac- 
cidental, namely, the impeachment 
of general Paez; its progress con- 
firmed and hastened by the discon- 
tents of certain departments, on ac- 
count of alleged acts of misgovern- 
ment, attributable to the central 
system—its professed object, the as- 
sembling of a convention, for the 
reform of the constitution, immedi- 
ately. Were all these things simu- 
lated to afford Bolivar a plausible 
pretext for usurping absolute do- 
Or, when they had al- 
ready happened, and began to 


minion ? 


threaten the overthrow of the 
state, and the prostration of its 
credit, did that all powerful indi- 
vidual, seize on the oecasion to be- 
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tray the liberties of his too confiding 
country? We confess, many cir- 
cumstances, which the attentive 
reader will have gathered from our 
narrative, if they do not warrant, at 
least encourage, an answer in the 
affirmative, to one of these two 
questions. 

Vet, on the other hand, it 
is impossible ‘to deny the evident 
necessity, in the actual contingency, 
for an extraordinary exertion of the 
personal influence of the liberator, 
supreme as he is, in the estimation 
of all parties, to allay their growing 
animosity. Whether his hand was, 
or was not, instrumental in fasten- 
ing the knot, it is clear, that he 
alone, is able to unravel its tangled 
threads. And it requires no slight, 
nor ambiguous proofs, to shake the 
fame of Bolivar. The victorious 
apostle of freedom, the liberator of 
Spanish America, from transatlan- 
tic rule, can he, with the fate of a 
series of ephemeral usurpers before 
his eyes, can he prefer the ignoble 
career of Iturbide, to the peerless 
glory of Washington? While 
the events themselves are. still 
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crowding onward, in rapid success- 
ion, we will not seek to anticipate the 
crisis, by pronouncing prematurely, 
a rash opinion concerning it. We 
hope the future designs of Bolivar, 
are as pure as his present profess- 
ions. He isin the exercise of those 
transcedental powers, provided in 
the constitution, for cases of the last 
resort—ne quid detrimenti respubli- 
ca capiat. An extraordinary con- 
vention is to assemble immediately, 
instead of waiting until the year 
1831, the period fixed for the trial 
of the constitution, in that instru- 
ment itself. If Bolivar discharges 
his duty to his country, to liberty, 
to his fame, to himself, he will truly 
have earned imperishable laurels. 
Civil war has already vanished at 
his word, as before an enchanter’s 
In Colombia, in Bolivia, in 
Peru, he is now supreme ; we shall 
most heartily rejoice, if he ‘proves 
to have assumed the dictatorship, 
not as prompted by any bad ambi- 
tion, but solely, and honestly, for 
the salvation of his bleeding and 
distracted country. 


wand. 




















CHAPTER IX. 


BRAZIL.—Independence Acknowledged—Character of Pedro—Inva- 
sion of Chiquitos— Banda Oriental—Insurrection—Lavalleja—Bat- 
tle of Sarandi—The Banda united to Buenos Ayres—Pedro declares 
War—Progress of it—Future prospects. 


Brazil is little better than a pure 
military despotism ; for, although 
possessed of legislative chambers, 
and a constitution ; still the govern- 
ment is maintained by hired foreign 
soldiers, and the emperor’s will is 
absolute in all things of a political 
nature. ‘The empire was founded 
in rebellion of the worst kind, that 
of a son against his father; but 
still it had the good fortune to be 
peaceably recognized, in the first 
instance, by Portugal, and after- 
wards by the other principal powers 
of America and Europe. Pedro 
is now engaged in a war with the 
provinces of Rio de la Plata, for the 
possession of the Banda Oriental, 
in which both parties sustain heavy 
losses, for the sake of a point of 
honor ; and therefore, the present 
history of Brazil, including the pro- 
gress of the war, will furnish us 
with many incidents worthy of nar- 
ration. 

John, of Portugal, was induced 
to acknowledge the independence 





of Brazil, as we have mentioned 
elsewhere, by the representations 
of England. The acknowledgment 
was made known by letters pa- 
tent, May, 1825, and was fol- 
lowed up by a treaty, concluded at 
Rio de Janeiro, August, of the 
same year, in which John recogni- 
zes Brazil to hold the rank of an 
empire, independent, and separate 
from Portugal, and yields and trans- 
fers the sovereignty of the empire 
to his son, Don Pedro. Perpetual 
peace between the two countries 
being established, the parties mu- 
tually agreed upon a reciprocity of 
rights and commercial privileges, 
for the inhabitants of Brazil and 
Portugal. Farther, to remedy the 
effects of their past dissensions, 
they respectively agreed to restore 
all property, confiscated or captu- 
red, to the original owner, or in- 
demnity in lieu of it ; and stipula- 
ted that the rights of private pro- 
perty, as well before, as since the 
revolution, should be held sacred, 
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notwithstanding the separation of 
the two crowns. 

This judicious and liberal treaty, 
placed the independence of Brazil 
on the secure foundation of public 
law, and left the emperor nothing 
to apprehend from Europe. On the 
death of his father, and the descent 
of the Portuguese crown to him- 
self, Pedro wisely renounced his 
rights in favor of his young daugh- 
ter, Maria da Gloria, well judging 
that his condition, as emperor of 
Brazil, was better than to reign in 
' Portugal with a divided interest ; 
convinced, also, of the difficulty of 
keeping countries united, which 
nature designed to be sepa- 
rate and independent. In grant- 
ing to Portugal a constitutional 
charter, as the condition of his re- 
nouncing the crown, his conduct 
seems hardly reconcileable to his 
character. But in other respects, 
as well as in this particular, his 
measures indicate that he is no or- 
dinary man. 

Tyrant as he is, it would seem, 
that, in establishing his monarchy 
in the new world, he ceased to 
partake of the incapacity, which 
marks so many of the royal fami- 
lies of Europe. The blood of 
Braganza is regenerated on Ame- 
rican soil. Pedro is reputed to be 
conversant with science and the 
arts, more than is becoming in a 
legitimate prince. He is dissolute 
in his morals, it is true, and cruel 
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But, on the other 
hand, he is brave and careless of 
danger; and zealously watches, in 
person, over the concerns of his 
army and navy, with energy deser- 
ving a better cause. Highly gift- 
ed in personal appearance, he adds 
to it an enterprise of action, vigor 
of intellect, and robustness of con- 
stitution, which well qualify him 
for the high part which he sustains, 
in the political drama of South 
America. 

Before he became embroiled 
with the government of Rio de la 
Plata, he was in some danger of 
drawing upon him the enmity of 
Bolivar, with his victorious Colom- 
bian troops from Peru. Had not 
the Brazillian troops promptly eva- 
cuated Chiquitos, which they took 
possession of at the desire of D. 
Sebastian Ramos, the Spanish roy- 
alist governor ; there is no doubt 
Sucre would have led his conquer- 
ing legions into Mattogrosso. Pe- 
dro, therefore, anxiously disavow- 
ed the acts of his officers on the 
frontier, declaring his determina- 
tion to preserve a strict neutrality 
in the contest, between the inhabit- 
ants of Spanish America and the 
mother country. 


in his temper. 


So many ac- 
counts, having all the appearance 
of authenticity, ascribe to Bolivar 
a design to pass from Upper Peru 
into Brazil: that we incline to be- 
lieve he had it in contempla- 
We do not rely upon a pro- 


tion. 
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clamation to the Brazillians, which 
made its appearance, alleging to 
be from Bolivar, but bearing in- 
controvertible marks .of forgery. 
Other documents, better entitled to 
credit, and coming to us through 
Bogota and Buenos Ayres, afford 
surer ground for the same belief. 
But the idea, if entertained, was 
abandoned, and Pedro was left to 
pursue his war against the patriots, 
unmolested by so formidable a foe. 

To comprehend the origin and 
merits of this dispute, we must 
review the previous history of the 
region called the Banda Oriental, ly- 
ing on the eastern bank of the river 
La Plata, bounded towards the south 
and west by that river, and its 
branch the river Uruguay, and on 
the northeast by the Brazillian pro- 
vince of Rio Grande. 

When the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, it is well known that 
Artigas maintained himself at 
Monte Video against the troops of 
Buenos Ayres, and compelled the 
latter, by a victory gained at Gau- 
biju, in 1815, to respect his flag, 
and acknowledge him as independ- 
ent chief of the Banda Oriental. 
But hostilities arising between him 
and the Brazillians; the king of 
Portugal, after making great sacri- 
fices, succeeded in driving Artigas 
beyond the Uruguay, and remain- 
ed in possession of the Banda Ori- 
ental, claiming in right of con- 
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quest, all the territory which that 
chief possessed, by admission of 
the government of Buenos Ayres. 

In this state, things remained 
in the Banda Oriental for the space 
of four years. In 1821, the Bra- 
zillian government, apprehending, 
probably, some weakness in the 
province, summoned a congress at 
Monte Video, and induced the de- 
puties to agree to an act for incor- 
porating the province with the 
kingdom of Brazil and Portugal. 
When the Brazillian provinces invi- 
ted Pedro to mount the throne, 
the cabildos, cities and troops of 


‘the Banda Oriental also proclaim- 


ed him, and took the oath of fideli- 
ty. From that period, the empe- 
ror retained possession of the pro- 
vince, until the spring of 1826. 

At this time, general Le Cor com- 
manded there for Pedro, with 2,000 
troops, supported by a small naval 
squadron. But the inhabitants 
were wholly dissatisfied with their 
situation, preferring independence, 
probably, to any other political 
condition ; but choosing to form a 
component member of the repub- 
lic of the river Plate, rather than to 
be the subject of Brazil. One of the 
soldiers of Artigas, called Fruc- 
tuoso Rivera, had entered the Bra- 
zillian service, and risen to the 
rank of brigadier. In concert with 
some private individuals in Buenos 
Ayres, he proclaimed independ- 
ence April 27th, and speedily gain- 
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ed possession of Maldonado. Soon 
afterwards, a small force, headed 
by a patriot of some distinction, 
D. Juan Antonio Lavalleja, set out 
from Buenos Ayres, landed on the 
eastern shore of the river, and 
forming a junction with Rivera, li- 
berated the whole Banda Oriental, 
except the towns of Monte Video 
and Colonia. 

Intelligence of these events 
reached Rio by the middle of May ; 
and the government promptly de- 
spatched a reinforcement of 1,500 
‘men to the succor of Monte Video. 
Their timely arrival, saved the city. 
During the summer months, the 
hostile operations of the two par- 
ties were inconsiderable ; but in 
most of the engagements which 
took place, the patriots were vic- 
torious; and their cause constant- 
ly and rapidly went on, acquiring 
solidity and support. They kept 
a body of men near Colonia, 
commanded by D. Ignacio Oribe, 
whilst Lavalleja threatened Monte 
Video, and Rivera carried on the 
war in the vicinity of the Rio Ne- 
gro. 

Under these circumstances, a 
provisional government was or- 
ganized in June, which held its 
meetings in the village of Florida. 
They appointed D. Manuel Calle- 
ros president of the province, and 
Lavalleja commander-in-chief, re- 
lying upon his influence to procure 
the protection of the government 
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of the United Provinces, or at 
least, aid from the inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres. Whether Laval- 
leja acted upon his sole responsi- 
bility in undertaking the expedi- 
tion, or not, does not appear ;_ but, 
however this may be, the Orien- 
talists received such assurances 
from him and other citizens of 
Buenos Ayres, that, in August, 
they passed resolutions, declaring 
their acts of submission to Brazil 
void, and demanding to be re-ad- 
mitted into union with the pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata. 

In the meantime, a Brazillian 
squadron commanded by admiral 
Lobo, arrived in the river, and 
despatched a communication to the 
executive government at Buenos 
Ayres, requiring explanation rela- 
tive to the alleged interference of 
the republic, in behalf of the Ban- 
da Oriental. But Lobo having no 
proper credentials, the minister of 
the republic refused to hold a di- 
plomatic correspondence with him, 
repelling, however, the charge of 
having assisted the patriots. Here 
the correspondence ended, with 
the admiral’s signifying his inten- 
tion of remaining off Buenos 
Ayres, to intercept any supplies 
designed to aid the insurgents, or 
act against Monte Video. 


Without dwelling upon various 
skirmishes, and minor actions of no 
material consequence, individually, 
we come to the decisive battle of 
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Sarandi, which gave character and 
resolution, at once, to the revolu- 
tionists of the Banda Oriental. On 
the 12th of October, a body of 
Brazillian cavalry, consisting of 
two thousand soldiers, and com- 
manded by colonel Ventos Manuel, 
encountered an equal force of pa- 
triots, on the coast of Sarandi, led 
by Lavalleja. The battle was a 
mere charge; for the patriots dash- 
ed impetuously upon the Brazil- 
lians, sword in had, and fought 
with their sabres alone, until, in a 
short time, they gained a complete 
victory. The imperialists lost about 
1,000 men in killed and prisoners, 
together with 2,000 stand of arms, 
ten pieces of artillery, their horses, 
and a great quantity of munitions 
of war; while the whole loss of 
the patriots but little exceeded 100 
men. So remarkable a difference 
in the loss of the two parties, 
might induce the reader to sus- 
pect some exaggeration in the 
victor’s account of the battle, did 


we not know its peculiar circum- 


stances. The fact is, that the Bra- 
zillians advanced at a canter, with 
their carbines ready to discharge, 
and their sabres remaining sheath- 
ed, expecting their antagonists 
would approach in the same order, 
and fire previous to coming to close 
quarters. Lavalleja, on the con- 
trary, caused his men to draw their 
sabres, leaving their carbinesswung 
across their backs for protection, 
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and pushed them in among the Bra- 
zillians, at full gallop, regardless of 
the fire of the latter, so as to en- 
gage at once, hand to hand. The 
Brazillians, therefore, being taken 
unawares, had not sufficient time 
to throw away their carbines and 
draw their sabres, ere the patriots 
were in the midst of them, hewing 
down their disordered ranks. 
Nothing could equal the rejoicings 
at Buenos Ayres, on receiving in- 
formation of this splendid victory. 
The Argentine congress no longer 
hesitated what course to pursue. 
At their sitting, October 25th, they 
decreed to incorporate the Banda 
Oriental into the republic. Ac- 
cordingly, the minister of foreign 
affairs notified the Brazillian go- 
vernment of this determination. 
He referred to the circumstance, 
that the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, having recovered, by their 
own efforts, the freedom of the ter- 
ritory occupied by Don Pedro’s 
forces, and established a regu- 
lar government, had announced 
their solemn wish to be reunited 
to the Argentine provinces. The 
republic could not, without injus- 
tice to itself, abstain from the ex- 
ercise of its indisputable rights to 
the province, nor leave its inhabit- 
ants to their fate. Congress had, 
therefore, resolved, that the Banda 
Oriental should be reincorporated 
in fact, with the United Provinces, 
to which it of right belonged, and 
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desired to belong; and stood 
pledged to provide for its defence 
and security. The republic did 
not seek a war with Brazil, and 
would strike only in self-defence ; 
but would resolutely exert all the 
means in its power, to maintain the 
integrity and inviolability of its ter- 
ritory. 

Pedro did not long delay in ma- 
king a formal declaration of war, 
against the republic. Both among 
Brazillians and foreigners, but one 
sentiment existed, in regard to war ; 
‘all thinking it impolitic and unjust, 
and fearing it would be fatal to the 
imperial dynasty, if long continued. 
Nevertheless, the declaration of war 
was issued, December 30th, and 
the most vigorous efforts made for 
prosecuting it with effect. Pedro 
declared Buenos Ayres, and the 
other ports of the republic, in a 
state of rigorous blockade. In 
Rio, all were engaged in fitting out 
the navy, and enlarging the army ; 
and to supply them with men, the 
government resorted to the odious 
expedient of impressment by force. 

To judge of the lawless and ar- 
bitrary proceedings of the govern- 
ment on these occasions, a single 
incident is sufficient. The pro- 
vince of Ceara was suffering for 
want of provisions, occasioned by 
drought. The president of that 


province offered Pedro 2,000 re- 
cruits ; and the latter immediately 
chartered vessels, for the transport 
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of the people, who were indiscri- 
minately seized by the soldiers. 
Their orders were, to impress and 
convey to prison, every freeman, 
able to bear arms, until the requi- 
site number should be obtained. 
By such cruel means it was, that 
Pedro procured the supplies for his 
naval and land service. 

Connected with the declaration 
of war, was a document of the 
same date, setting forth the rea- 
sons, in vindication of the mea- 
sure. Pedro alleged that the 
province of Banda Oriental, was a 
member of the Brazillian empire, 
by right of conquest from Artigas, 
and by the subsequent acts of its 
inhabitants, who had voluntarily 
annexed themselves to Brazil. He 
denied, that the Argentine republic 
had any claims upon the territory, 
because Buenos Ayres and the 
Banda Oriental being alike insur- 
gent Spanish colonies, neither of 
them possessed any rights of su- 
premacy over the other. Finally, 
he accused the republic, of having 
excited Fructuoso Rivera to revolt, 
and furnished Lavalleja with re- 
sources to fan the spark into flame. 
These are, in brief, the fundament- 
al grounds, upon which Pedro 
rested the justice of his cause, in 
his long and circumstantial mani- 
festo. 

The simple truth is, that neither 
Buenos Ayres nor Brazil has any 
substantial title to the Banda Ori- 
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ental. When the revolution took 
place, Monte Video, with its de- 
pendant territory, was utterly averse 
to continuing subject to Buenos 
Ayres. It was the desire of the 
inhabitants to have an independent 
government. It was their right, so 
far, at least, as respected any claim 
of supremacy, from other Spanish 
provinces. Hence arose the suc- 
cess of Artigas. He could never 
have maintained himself indepen- 
dent of Buenos Ayres, had not the 
wishes of ‘the Orientalists been 
with him. On the other hand, 
Brazil possesses not the shadow of 
a right to one foot of the territory, 
which it is seeking to hold. Hos- 
tile aggression, invasion, and con- 
quest, it is true, gave the king of 
Portugal a species of title ; but it 
was not one, which the conquered, 
themselves, were under any obliga- 
tions to respect. They reluctantly 
submitted to the Brazillian yoke, un- 
til a favorable occasion came for 
shaking it off; and we heartily 
wish they may achieve their in- 
dependence of such a govern- 
ment. 

The Banda Oriental, in the hands 
of Brazil, will continue to be a 
wild, half-peopled waste, and a 
constant source of contention to 
the neighboring powers. We care 
little, therefore, whether it be- 
comes permanently a member of 
the Argentine confederacy, or ob- 
tains a separate government of its 
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own; desirous only, in either 
event, that it may be released from 
the arbitrary rule of Don Pedro. 
We do not purpose to attempt 
giving, at present, a narrative of the 
military or naval operations of the 
last year, which have not, thus far, 
produced any decisive result. It 
has been alike prejudicial to the 
affairs of Brazil, and of her an- 
tagonist. Whilst Pedro has main- 
tained a blockade, more or less ef- 
fectudl, of the river La Plata, the 
Patriots, on the other hand, cut up 
the Brazillian commerce, with their 
privateers and swift sailing cruisers. 
The republic, however, acts rather 
on the defensive, except in the 
Banda Oriental itself, all of which 
remained in the hands of the pa- 
triots at the last advices, save only 
Monte Video and Colonia. These 
two places continued in the same 
condition, at the end of the year, 
as at the commencement of the 
war; held by the Brazillians, but 
invested by the Patriots, with such 
means of maintaining a siege as 
they could commard. On the sea, 
admiral Brown, the chief of the 
naval forces of the republic, has 
compensated, by his bravery, ac- 
tivity, and address, for the inferi- 
ority of his navy, and obtained 
many brilliant advantages over the 
Imperialists. Should he be joined 
by the Chilian squadron, according 
to expectation, their united strength 
would enable him to undertake 
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some enterprize of magnitude. 
Towards the close of the year, the 
emperor himself sailed from Rio, 
for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war in person with renewed vigor ; 
and the Patriot army, in the Banda 
Oriental, under general Alvear, 
was preparing for a movement 
upon the province of Rio Grande. 

By the prosecution of the war, 
as must be readily perceived, the 
commerce of neutral nations un- 
dergoes much inconvenience.” It is 
more prejudicial to France and 
Great Britain, than to the United 
States; but it leads to repeated 
collisions, of no very pleasant ma- 
ture, between our citizens and the 
Brazillian officers. We have men- 
tioned the introduction of the press 
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gang into Brazil,—a mode of rais- 
ing soldiers and mariners well 
suited to the genius of that govern- 
ment, which persists to the last in 
sanctioning the slave trade, when it 
is declared infamous by law among 
all other civilized nations. Pe- 
dro’s mercenaries, in the prosecu- 
tion of their arbitrary levies, have 
more than once had the audacity 
to impress Americans. But this 
abuse is of more limited operation, 
than the futile attempts of the em- 
peror to enforce a paper blockade, 
which the United States have stea- 
dily resisted, and, we trust, will 
never cease to resist, whatever high 
examples of European authority, 
Pedro may allege in vindication of 
a principle so absurd. 
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Of all foreign nations, the 
most interesting and instructive as 
a study for American statesmen, is 
England. It was the land of our 
forefathers, who, while they fled 
here for refuge from the cruelty, in- 
justice, and bigotry of their mother 
country, brought with them too 
many of its institutions for their 
posterity to lose entirely the feel- 
ings of association with a people 
having a common language, a com- 
mon origin, and kindred laws and 
literature. Our forms of legislation 
are borrowed in a great measure, 
from the English. Parlimentary 
eloquence is the same thing here 
that it is there ; it is embodied in 
the same rich, copious, expressive, 
nervous tongue ; it speaks to the 
people in either country, through 
the organs of the press, and bears the 
same vivid impress of popular ora- 
tory ; it is attached, in no small de- 
gree, to the same topics of discus- 
sion. We are the rivals each of 
the other in maritime commerce, 
as we are in naval glory ; and the 
leading measures of our internal 


policy, have like objects, to wit, 
the encouragement of the sister 
arts of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. We, however, 
enjoy the peculiar blessing of 
a republican government, which 
ensures to us equal rights, and en- 
ables us to employ our resources 
and faculties with the least restraint 
consistent with the maintenance of 
civil order. Economy, and frugal- 
ity, also, as much distinguish our 
administration of affairs, as the op- 
posite qualities do the practice of 
the Britishempire. But the very dif- 
ferences in policy between the two 
countries, constitute a source of in- 
struction to us. We shall therefore 
devote a larger space to the history 
of Great Britain, than that of any 
other country will require. 

During most of the period em- 
braced by our plan, Great Britain 
has been at peace with all the 
world, if we except some slight 
contests in Western Africa, and the 
Burmese war,waged by her depend- 
encies in the East Indies. Her 
measures of foreign policy will. 
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therefore, demand less of our atten- 
tion, than the internal condition of 
the country, and the state of its 
great pecuniary interests, which 
have undergone essential changes. 
A large portion of the matter be- 
longing to the national history, 
either consisting of acts of parlia- 
ment, or of incidents very fully dis- 
cussed in that body, we shall begin 
with a brief review of the parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the year 
1825, premising an account of 
some of the principal cabinet minis- 
‘ ters. 

The earl of Liverpool, is first 
lord of the treasury, and prime mi- 
nister. From his advanced age, he 


is not presumed to bear so large a 
share of the duties of administra- 
tion as some of his colleagues ; but 
is the principal organ of the minis- 


try in the house of lords. 

Lord Eldon has held the office of 
lord chancellor for a quarter of a 
century. He, like his brother, sir 
William Scott, now lord Stowell, 
has been eminently successful in 
life ; and though the earl of Eldon 
cannot be denied the gifts of great 
acuteness and learning, yet he 
seems to have outlived much of his 
usefulness, and injured his fame by 
too great tenaciousness of office. 
In his political character, he sturdi- 
ly opposes improvements in trade, 
in law, and in foreign policy ; and 
the intolerable delays of his court, 
are the subject of great and merited 
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complaints. The appointments ofa 
vice chancellor and a speaker of the 
house of lords, are expedients lately 
adopted for his relief from a part of 
the multifarious duties of the chan- 
cellorship. 

The acknowledged head of the 
ministry in point of talents is Mr. 
Canning, secretary of state for fo- 
reign affairs. He was born in 1771, 
of respectable, but not opulent or 
distinguished parentage ; and after 
a legal education, he devoted him- 
self to the career of politics. He 
came into parliament at an early 
age in 1793, under the patronage 
of Mr. Pitt ; and being distinguish- 
ed for his literary acquirements and 
abilities, he speedily rose into notice. 
Under Pitt’s ministry, he was intro- 
duced into office. On that great 
man’s retirement in 1801, Mr. Can- 
ning also resigned his places; but 
resumed office on Mr. Pitt’s resto- 
ration, and held it until his death in 
1806. Afterwards he was a secre- 
tary of state a short time, but re- 
signed in consequence of a misun- 
derstanding with lord Castlereagh. 
Towards the close of this noble- 
man’s life, Mr. Canning and he 
seem to have become reconciled ; 
the former being made president of 
the board of control, and also ac- 
cepting a mission to Portugal. 
When lord Londonderry suddenly 
died by suicide in 1822, Mr. Can- 
ning was preparing to go to India, 
in the capacity of governor general. 
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But in September, he was crea- 
ted foreign secretary, although not 
without opposition from some 
members of the cabinet; and it 
was said from the king himself. 
By the liberality of his foreign poli- 
cy in that office for the last four 
years, he has, on the whole, and as 
compared with his immediate pre- 
decessors, obtained the general ap- 
probation of his countrymen. 

Mr. Huskisson, president of the 
board of trade, and-Mr. Robinson, 
chancellor of the exchequer, have 
acted in unison in their views of 
trade and .finance, which accord, 
in some respects, with those of the 
political economist of the liberal 
school. Their plans have been, as 
yet, but partially introduced ; and 
the merit of them is still in the 
course of trial. . 

The home secretary, Mr. Peel, 
is chiefly remarkable for parlia- 
mentary talents, and those are ge- 
nerally exerted on the high church 
side, of all political questions. 

The other members of the ca- 
binet are, lords Harrowby, West- 
moreland, Melville, Wellington, 
Bathurst, Bexley, and Sidmouth, 
and Mr. Wynn. To these person- 
ages, public opinion ascribes a part 
subordinate, in some degree, to that 
of their colleagues, in the great 
measures of public policy. 

The marquis of Wellesley, ap- 
pointed lord-lieutentant of Ireland, 
in December, 1821, has held that 
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office to the present time, with va- 
rying fluctuations of popularity, ac- 
cording to the stormy vicissitudes 
of Irish politics. By the splendor 
of his achievements, when lord 
Mornington, and governor-general 
of India, he is widely known; al- 
though since outstripped, in the ca- 
reer of fame and fortune, by his 
younger brother, the duke of Wel- 
lington. A succession of decisive 
victories over Tippoo, Sindia, and 
Holkar, and other great. advan- 
tages gained from the native chiefs, 
render lord Mornington’s adminis- 
tration of India, one of the most 
brilliant epochs in its history. 

The year 1825, was signalized 
by a political event, which had 
been for some time anticipated,—— 
the recognition, by Great Britain, 
of the independence of the states 
of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and Co- 
lombia. They were already inde- 
pendent, in fact ; and the acknow- 
ledgment of their sovereignty, by 
the United States, drew after it a 
similar act of justice from Eng- 
land. Indeed, the commercial in- 
terest of the kingdom loudly de- 
manded the measure ; the expedi- 
ency of which, was not less mani- 


fest, than its justice and generosity. 


It excited much speculation in 
France; and Sr. Zea Bermudez, 
the Spanish prime minister, pro- 
tested against it, in a long state 
paper, which was ably answered by 
Mr. Canning. 

27 
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Parliament was opened, Februa- 
ry 3d, 1825, by commission from 
the king. The speech congratu- 
lated the two houses upon the great 
prosperity of the nation ; all whose 
interests were declared to be in 
a thriving state. The external con- 
dition of the country, excepting the 
war in India, was stated to be emi- 
nently peaceful and happy, and that 
the government continued to re- 
ceive from all foreign powers, as- 
surances of their unabated desire to 
preserve the general tranquillity. 
The principal inquiries recom- 
mended in it were, the state of 
Ireland ; the evils arising from the 
religious associations of that dis- 
tracted country ; and the farther 
encouragement of trade, by the re- 
moval of inconvenient restrictions. 

The regular addresses were 
moved in the lords and commons, 
in answer to the speech from the 
throne. It was really difficult for 
the opposition members to find to- 
pics of censure against the minis- 
try, so tranquil had been the state 
of the country, and so generally 
acceptable the conduct of the mi- 
nistry. Still, to keep up the rou- 
tine of opposition, the addresses 
were resisted. ‘The chief topic of 
complaint was, the oppression of 
the catholics. Beside this fertile 
subject of angry debate, little coud 
be found to object to, in the mea- 


sures of the government. Mr. 


Brougham was, therefore, less hap- 
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py than usual ; and, in yielding his 
praise to the liberal policy of the 
ministry, undertook to claim their 
late acts, as the suggestion of the 
opposition. Mr. Canning replied 
with uncommon felicity, and poig- 
nancy of humor. In the course of 
his retort, he said :-— 

* As in the progress of his par- 
liamentary life, the gentleman had 
proposed and supported every spe- 
cies and degree of innovation 
which could be practised in a set- 
tled government, it was not very 
easy for ministers to do any thing 
in the affair of South America, or 
any other, without seeming to bor- 
row from the gentleman. In the 
reign of queen Anne, there was a 
sage and grave critic, of the name 
of Dennis, who got it into his head, 
that he wrote all the good plays 
that were acted at that time. At 
last a tragedy came forth, with a 
most imposing storm of hail and 
At the first peal, ‘ That’s 
So with 
the learned gentleman ;, there was 
no noise or stir for the good of 
mankind in any part of the globe, 
but he instantly claimed it for his 
thunder.” 

At that time, indeed, the minis- 
try had good reason to use a bold 
tone in their discussions with the 
minority; as the flourishing and 
tranquil condition of the king- 
dom, naturally reflected some cre- 
dit on their management of affairs. 


thunder. 
my thunder,’ said Dennis. 
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The principal manufactures were 
in full operation ; agricultural dis- 
tress no longer met the eye ; mo- 
ney was abundant for all the pur- 
poses of trade, and overflowed in 
various speculations, which gave 
a temporary activity to the mer- 
cantile classes, although followed, 
i the sequel, by unexpected and 
ruinous pecuniary difficulties. The 
great subject of debate, in parlia- 
ment, was the situation of Ireland, 
and, more especially, its catholic 
population, which had but partially 
recovered from its late disturbed 
and suffering state, entailed upon it 
by poverty, oppression, and impro- 
vidence. That afflicted island was 
now comparatively tranquil; and 
the catholic association, who claim- 
ed the merit of this, deemed it a 
favorable occasion, once more, to 
seek for the removal of the catho- 
lic disabilities, that stigma upon 
the principles of the English go- 
vernment. But the earliest im- 
portant act of parliament, was aim- 
ed at the very existence of that as- 
sociation itself. 

The catholic association was a 
body of Irishmen, chiefly catho- 
lics, voluntarily associated for the 
protection of the catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland ; for promoting the 
great cause of their emancipation ; 
and for redressing all grievances 
affecting the island. It levied sums 
of money from the catholics, to be 
used in these objects ; and, at this 
period, became peculiarly obnox- 


ious to the notice of the govern- 
ment, by the energetic language 
used at its meetings. It began to 
act in 1823, and now embraced a 
numerous body of the Irish gentry 
and aristocracy. It pursued the 
parliamentary forms of proceed- 
ing; and its debates being public, 
it soon rose to be the rallying point 
of all the hopes of the Irish pa- 
triots ; who remembering the time, 
when the interests of Ireland were 
protected in an Irish parliament, 
turned to this association with all 
that fondness, which men feel 
at the restoration of that, which 
has been to them lost for years. 
Among its members were some, 
probably, who, indignant at the 
wrongs of their country, overstep- 
ped the bounds of moderation in 
their tone, perhaps in their views; 
but the great bulk of them were 
men of pure characters and upright 
intentions. Foremost in name and 
talents, was Mr. Daniel O’Connel, 
a catholic barrister, of an ancient 
Irish family, who nobly: sustained 
the cause of his religion and his 
country. Constituted in this man- 
ner, having complete organization 
throughout the island, and agents 
or correspondents in every district, 
it necessarily exercised a powerful 
influence over the feelings, if not 
the condition, of Ireland. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. 
Goulburn, in the beginning of the 
session, declaring unlawful, all asso- 
ciations of this nature, which after 
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long debates, in each house, was 
finally passed by large majorities, 
and received the royal assent. It 
had the undivided support of the 
ministry ; several of them, who 
were in favor of catholic emancipa- 
tion, thinking, nevertheless, that 
the association ought not to exist. 
The catholic association yielded to 
the law without a struggle ; but a 
new one was immediately formed, 
of a nature not to conflict with the 
statute. Whilst the new associa- 
tion was founded expressly upon the 
principle of not assuming to act for 
the redress of grievances, in church 
or state ; nor assisting in the prose- 
cution or defence of causes, still in- 
nocent objects enough remained, to 
occupy its attention. These were, 
the promotion of public order in 
Treland; the encouragement of 
liberal systems of education ; as- 
sisting in the erection of catholic 
churches ; and disseminating works 
in vindication of the character, 
principles, and conduct of catholics. 

The debates on this subject, were 
only preliminary to a much more 
serious effort, in behalf of the catho- 
lics. Their claims had been resisted, 
year after year ; and the disorders, 
which Ireland was fated to undergo, 
instead of opening the eyes of the 
government, and of parliament, to 
the crying injustice of condemning 
five sixths of the population of that 
island, to political disqualification 
forever, seemed to have had the 
contrary effect. But the English 
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ministry now contained more liberal! 
elements. Mr. Canning _ being 
known to be favorable to the cause 
of tolerance, and common sense, 
great reliance was placed upon his 
talents, his popularity, and his influ- 
ence in the cabinet, and in parlia- 
ment. The Irish catholics, there- 
fore, and their friends, combined to 
make a deliberate and serious at- 
tempt, to gain admission to the 
rights of British subjects. 

In order to render the measure 
of emancipation more palatable to 
the Orange party in Ireland, the 
question was brought forward in a 
new shape. Three resolutions were 
introduced in the house of com- 
mons ; one, to remove the disabili- 
ties ; another, fo make provision 
for the clergy of the catholic 
church ; and a third, to raise the 
qualifications of voters, so that the 
protestants need not be suddenly 
overwhelmed at elections, by the 
great majority of the catholics. The 
two latter measures, being entirely 
subsidiary to the first, and familiarly 
called the two wings, were aban- 
doned, when the fate of that was 
ascertained, and therefore, we may 
confine our narrative to the history 
of the leading resolution. 

It was offered in the house of 
commons, March Ist, by sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, who had been selected 
by the catholic association, to bring 
forward their petition for relief. He 
moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee, to consider the state of the 
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laws onthe subject, which he sup- 
ported by a speech, at once temper- 
ate and eloquent, and was fol- 
lowed by several distinguished 
members, on the same side, among 
whom, Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Plunkett, of the administration, 
and Mr. Brougham, of the opposi- 
tion members, took a leading 
part. They were opposed by Mr. 
Peel, and others ; but the motion 
was carried, by a majority of 247 
to 234. 

A bill was accordingly reported, 
which set forth, that certain laws 
existed, requiring all persons, pre- 
vious to entering upon office, to 
declare their disbelief in transub- 
stantiation, the invocation of saints, 
and the sacrifice of the mass; 
declaring that those declarations 
should no longer be exacted, as a 
qualification for office ; and sub- 
stituting in their place, an oath to 
support the act for the Hanoverian 
succession, and a disclaimer of all 
those doctrines, which had been 
imputed to the catholic church, 
that were incompatible’ with the 
Protestant succession to the Eng- 
lish crown. The bill contained 
other provisions, for the better pro- 
tection of the rights of the crown, 
as well as of the subject. It was 
read the first time, without debate ; 
but underwent an animated dis- 
cussion in the second reading. On 
this occasion, was witnessed the 
somewhat novel spectacle of an 


amicable division of the ministry, 
upon a question of so much import- 
ance. Mr. Canning maintained the 
provisions of the bill in a most 
elaborate and finished speech, tri- 
umphantly defending the catho- 
lics, and indeed the cause of 
religious tolerance in all its bear- 
ings. On the other hand, his col- 
league, Mr. Peel, attacked the 
bill, with equal ardor, and with 
ingenuity, ill exerted, in behalf of 
tory and high church ‘principles. 
The second reading was carried, by 
a majority of 268 to 241, and the 
hopes of the catholics were justly 
raised and excited, by the seeming- 
ly auspicious prospect, of their ap- 
proaching emancipation. 

But in the mean time, an inci- 
dent occurred, which proved con- 
clusively, that their reasonable ex- 
pectations, were to be most unhap- 
pily disappointed. The Duke of 
York presented, in the house of 
lords, a petition of the dean and 
canons of Windsor. against catho- 
lic emancipation, as an occasion for 
expressing his sentiments on the 
subject. His principal argument 
consisted in his construction of the 
coronation-oath, which, as he con- 
tended, prevented the concession. 
Stale and futile as this objection 
was, an objection which even lord 
Liverpool admitted, had no weight, 
it was -gravely urged by the Duke 
of York, who, it is to be remem- 
bered, is heir presumptive of the 
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crown.’ He concluded his speech, 
with the following extraordinary ex- 
pressions : 

“These are the principles to 
which I will adhere, and which I 
will maintain, and act up to, until 
the latest moment of my existence, 
whatever may be my situation in life 
—So help me God.” 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of 
this speech, and its ridiculous in- 
consistency, with the moral charac- 
ter of thé prince, it produced a 
strong sensation, throughout the 
country, and materially influenced 
the fate of the bill, which, although 
it passed the commons, was lost 
in. the house of lords, by a vote of 
178 to 130. A decision, so fatal 
to the hopes of the catholics, was 
brought about, by the unwearied 
efforts of the tory party. To 
Americans, accustomed to the 
blessings of religious freedom, 
it seems extraordinary, that the 
peace of Ireland, and the harmony 
and prosperity of the British king- 
dom, should continue to be jeopard- 
ed, by inveterate jealousy of the 
catholics, as dishonorable in itself, as 
it is pernicious in its consequences. 

Such was the undeserved fate of 
the catholic petitions from [reland. 
No effective measures were taken, 
for the relief of that unhappy king- 
dom, although its distresses, con- 
tinually breaking forth into disor- 
ders of every kind, demanded the 
speediest consideration. A com- 
mittee of the house of lords was, 
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indeed, appointed to inquire into — 
the state of Ireland, generally, who 
reported a voluminous mass of evi- 
dence upon the subject ; but nothing 
decisive grew out of the inquiry. A 
fruitless attempt was made in the 
house of commons, by Mr. S. Rice, 
to obtain copies of despatches from 
the lord lieutenant, concerning the 
origin, nature, and effects of reli- 
gious animosities in that country. 
Mr. Hume, also, endeavored, in 
vain, to procure an examination of 
the possessions of the Irish pro- 
testant church. The propositions 
were negatived ; but on motion of 
sir John Newport, an address to 
the king was voted, for the purpose 
of remedying abuses in the charter 
schools, in Ireland. But, while the 
friends of Ireland, failed in the great 
objects of their ambition—the effect- 
ual change of the political condition 
of its inhabitants,—their endeavor 
was not without its beneficial con- 
sequences. The opposition of lord 
Liverpool, of the duke of York, of 
Mr. Peel, and of the bigoted pro- 
testants in general, had produced 
a result, contrary to the wishes 
and conviction of the unprejudiced 
and reflecting, of whatever denomi- 
nation, who now spoke but a single 
sentiment, and that strongly in 
favor of emancipation. In such a 


manifestation of the better feeling 
of the English people, and in the 
extended knowledge of their suffer- 
ings, and their rights, produced by 
the discussion.—the Irish felt re- 
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warded, in some slight measure, 
for their patriotic exertions. 

We pass from this topic to the 
acts of the session, respecting the fi- 
nance and trade of the kingdom. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, in 
his exposition of the state of the 
finances, calculated the whole pro- 
duce of 1825, would be 56,445,- 
3701., and the expenditure less than 
the receipts by half a_ million; 
leaving five and half millions appro- 
priated for the sinking fund. He 
proposed to apply the surplus reve- 
nue to three objects ; the first was 
to extend commerce, by facilitating 
the consumption of foreign produce 
in the country ; another, to increase 
the means of checking contraband 
trade ; and lastly, the remission of 
a portion of direct taxes. He 
therefore proposed, for the attain- 
ment of the first object, a reduc- 
tion in the duties on hemp, coffee, 
and wine, estimated at 480,0002. ; 
and to prevent smuggling, he pro- 
posed to admit whiskey from the 
British colonial possessions. Mo- 
tions for the repeal of sundry direct 
taxes were negatived, however, by 
the commons. 

Connected with this subject,are the 
acts effecting commerce, passed at 
the suggestion of the ministry. 
Mr. Huskisson resisted a motion 
for the modification of the laws, ex- 
cluding foreign grain; but he pro- 
posed, in accordance with the plans 
which he had adopted, some altera- 
tion in the colonial policy and in 
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the system of protecting duties, de- 
signed for the relief and assistance 
of the shipping interest. 

His improvements in the colonial 
policy were several in number, and 
all carried into effect with scarcely 
any modification. One of them 
was directed against the United 
States immediately ; and has ac- 
quired great importance by reason 
of subsequent measures of the two 
countries, as we have already men- 
tioned in the introductory chapter. 
An act existed, of limited applica- 
tion in respect of the commodities 
to which it attached, authorising in- 
tercourse between any countries in 
America, and the British colonies 
there, in the ships of those coun- 
tries, or in British ships, provided 
the intercourse between the foreign 
country and the colony, was direct. 
The act farther permitted a direct 
trade in British bottoms, from the 
colonies to foreign ports in Europe. 
It was considered that the provi- 
sions of this act, in favor of foreign 
shipping, were chiefly beneficial to 
the United States, which alone pos- 
sessed a large commercial marine. 
In obedience to the system of re- 
ciprocity, which the United States 
uniformly have acted upon, and en- 
deavored to make universal, con- 
gress enacted a law imposing, an 
alien duty upon British vessels tra- 
ding between American ports and 
British colonies, to be levied until 
the productions of the United States 
should be admitted in the colonies 
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on the same footing with the pro- 
ductions of all other countries 
which was not then, and is not 
now the case. This principle, so 
plainly implied in the system of re- 
ciprocity, Mr. Huskisson stigma- 
tized as unheard of in the com- 
mercial relations of independent 
states. The British government he 
said, as a measure of retaliation, 
had imposed like duties on Ameri- 
can shipping in like circumstances; 
and he proposed to open the colo- 
nial ports to the ships of all foreign 
countries, for trade in the produc- 
tion of those countries and the 
colonies ; reserving to British ship- 
ping exclusively the trade between 
the respective colonies themselves, 
or between those colonies and the 
mother-country, whether the inter- 
course was direct or circuitous. 
The foregoing, was not the only 
occasion during this session in 
which might be remarked a grow- 
ing jealousy of the commercial 
prosperity of the United States. 
An additional measure of public 
policy, having indirectly an import- 
ant bearing on this country, was 
the extension of the ware-housing 
system to the colonies. Great Bri- 
tain was well aware of the value of 
the South American trade ; and of 
the advantages in relation to it, 
which we derived from our proximity 
to the new states. She, therefore, 
speedily followed up our recogni- 
tion of their independence, by a 
similar act, in the apprehension, 
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that otherwise we should acquire 
possession of exclusive commercial 
privileges in the Spanish American 
ports. Farther to rival us therein, 
Mr. Huskisson proposed to allow 
merchandize from all parts of the 
world to be enfered in the colonies, 
bonded, and deposited in ware- 
houses without payment of duty ; 
until proper opportunities should oc- 
cur to sell, or export it to advantage. 

From these measures, he antici- 
pated the establishment of a new 
course of trade in the colonies ; and 
incidently an increase in the value 
of property therem, and improve- 
ments in the moral condition, com- 
fort and security, of the inhabitants. 

In addition to this, provision was 
made for the free importation of 
corn from Canada, subject to a du- 
ty of 5 per cent., for the space of 
two years. 

Mr. Huskisson had already, on 
several occasions, declared his in- 
tention to qualify, as the state of 
the kingdom would permit, the du- 
ties imposed on various articles, for 
protecting manufactures and other 
branches of domestic industry. He 
proposed a small reduction in the 
duty upon cottons, woollens, glass, 
books, metals, and sundry manu- 
factured articles, which was accord- 
ingly made. But it is observable 
that, in making these reductions, 
Mr. Huskisson was sedulous to 
keep within such limits as to leave 
the staple manufactures untouched. 
The British process to be convert- 
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ed to the principles of free trade ; 
but in no instance do they leave 
room for the foreign producer, to 
bring his goods to market at such a 
price, as to compete with their do- 
mestic industry. These changes in 
policy, were therefore greater in 
name, than in substance. 

Accompanying these measures, 
were some for the encouragement 
of navigation, operating upon that 
exclusively ; such as repealing the 
duty on the transfer of vessels ; pay- 
ing all British consuls, by a fixed 
salary, in lieu of fees ; the abolish- 
ment of quarantine duties; and 
others, which it is sufficient to al- 
lude to, thus generally. 

Among the important public acts 
of the session, we may mention the 
law against combinations to pro- 
duce any change in the rate of 
wages, by threats, coercion, vio- 
lence, or any thing in the nature of 
intimidation ; the law protecting 
an innocent bailee, or purchaser, 
in contracts with an agent, not duly 
authorised ; and the acts consolida- 
ting the laws relating to juries, and 
bankruptcies, introduced as part of 
a design entertained by Mr. Peel, 
for the gradual consolidation of the 
laws. A bill allowing Unitarians 
to be married by clergymen of their 
own persuasion,—ae privilege most 
reasonable in itself, andlong en- 
joyed by some sects of dissenters, 
was rejected, as was a bill for the 
repeal of the usury laws. 
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Some discussion took place in 
respect to the court of chancery ; 
the abuses of which, arising either 
from the nature of its proceedings, 
the personal character of the lord 
chancellor, the great variety and 
complication of his functions, or all 
these, and other causes combined, 
constituted the sorest grievance in 
the judicial administration of the 
kingdom. But the friends of lord 
Eldon would not consent to any 
change in the law ; until the com- 
mission on the subject, appointed 
in 1824, should make its report. 

Finally, a law was passed, for 
fixing the salaries of the judges ; 
giving to the chief justice of the 
king’s bench, a salary of 10,0002 ; to 
the chief baron, 7,0002 ; to the chief 
justice of the common pleas, 
8,0007 ; and to each of the puisne 
justices and barons, 5,500: 
together with a suitable retiring 
pension. 

We have now passed in review, 
the material proceedings of parlia- 
ment, of a public or political nature. 


But its attention was by no means 
occupied by these subjects alone. 
The cheapness of credit, and the 
great quantity of capital, seeking 
investment, at this period, caused 
the applications for private acts, to 


be uncommonly numerous. No 

less than two hundred and eighty- 

six were actually passed. T'wenty- 

six petitions for rail-ways, were 

presented ; and it was calculated. 
28 
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that all the rail-roads in contempla- 
tion, if constructed, would con- 
sume iron to the value of twenty- 
eight millions. We mention this 
fact, to show the excess of the 
spirit of speculation, to which we 
have already referred, and whose 
pernicious effects we shall have 
cause again to notice, in the se- 
quel. The session closed the 6th 
of July. 

Early in the autumn of this year, 
the king issued a proclamation, 
prohibiting any of his subjects from 
taking part in the contest between 
Greece and Turkey; from fitting 
out ships, or exporting munitions of 
war, for the assistance of Greece. 

The foreign relations of England, 
during the year 1825,ofler but little to 
attract our notice. Several treaties 
were concluded, however, of which 
a brief account may be relevant. 
The first, was a treaty with Russia, 

dated February 28th, relative to the 
trade of the two countries on the 
northwest coast of America. It 
stipulated for the common right of 
ithe ships of the two nations, to 
navigate, and take fish, in all the 
waters of the Pacific ocean; es- 
tablished the line of demarkation be- 
tween their respective possessions ; 
and gave to each party, the benefit 
of traffic with the natives. 

A treaty was concluded with the 
Hanse Towns, September 20th, 
conferring on the ships and pro- 
ductions of each state, equal com- 
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mercial privileges, in the ports of 
the other. < 

During the same year, treaties 
of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, were concluded, between 
Great Britain, and the American 
states of Brazil, Colombia, and 
Buenos Ayres. Besides these, 
there was a separate treaty made 
with Brazil, providing for the 
abolition of the slave trade from 
Brazil,in four years after the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty ; 
and declaring slave trade, in the 
vessels of either country, subse- 
quent to that time, to be piracy. 

During the last month of 1825, a 
panic in the money market. caused 
the failure of several respectable 
banking houses in London, and a 
great number in the country. At 
one time, Lombard-street was 
nearly filled with persons, hastening 
to draw their money from different 
banks, or anxious to learn the fate 
of commercial houses. Bankers had 
been induced, by the cheapness of 
credit, and low rate of interest, in 
1824, and the beginning of 1825, 
to invest their funds in securi- 
ties, which could not be readily 
converted into cash. Of course, 
when a run upon them came, some, 
even, although perfectly solvent, 
were compelled to stop payment, 
from the impossibility of instantly 
raising sufficient money to meet the 
pressing demands of their creditors. 

The distress very soon subsided 














in London ; but in the country, its 
effects were longer felt, and fell upon 
persons less able to bear their losses. 
A great number of private bankers, 
many of them with little or no 
capital, engrossed the whole circu- 
lation of their respective districts ; 
and bank after bank became in- 
solvent, involving the laboring 
classes in their ruin. By these 
means, the entire currency of the 
country, was completely deranged 
In a multitude of cases, all the 
savings of the lower classes, con- 
sisted in a few one pound notes, 
issued by private bankers, who had 
no resources, to meet a sudden 
pressure. Hence, the misery there, 
was truly deplorable, and called for 
the immediate aid of government. 

Several cabinet consultations 
ewere held, and efficient measures 
to restore the circulation adopted. 
It opportunely happened, that 
bullion was lower than the mint 
price ; and the officers of the mint 
were ordered to expedite the coin- 
age of sovereigns, with all possible 
despatch. Gold was coined at the 
rate of 100,000 sovereigns a day ; 
and for one week, at the rate of 
150,000 ; and sent off to the coun- 
try, in every direction. But the 
coinage of gold, did not prove 
sufficient to supply the chasm in 
the circulation, occasioned by the 
failure of so many banks. Indeed, 
the issue of country paper, had 
heen estimated at eighteen mill- 
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ions; and to supply the deficien- 
cies which bankruptcies had occa- 
sioned therein, the bank of England 
made temporary issues, of one and 
two pound notes; and by these 
means, the progress of the evil was 
partially arrested. 

Much of this pressure in the 
money market, arose from un- 
founded panic, and want of confi- 
dence in capitalists, and  mer- 
chants. When it came on, trade 
was flourishing, the revenue in- 
creasing, and the credit of the 
government, and of the bank of 
England, unimpaired. But an im- 
mense sum of money was sunk in 
joint stock companies ; and a series 
of ruinous speculations, had thrown 
suspicion over all similar transac- 
tions. No returns could be had 
from a variety of foreign loans, 
which had drained the bankers ; 
importations of cotton, wine, and 
silk, had been suddenly augmented, 
far beyond the usual amount, and 
beyond the wants of the country. 
These causes turned the rate of 
exchange against England; in- 
duced the bank to diminish its dis- 
counts ; produced fluctuations in 
the funds ; and in the end, suspicion 
beginning to arise, led to sudden 
calls for payment, and pecuniary 
embarrassment, as the necessary 
consequence. 

But these alarms among the 
mercantile classes, in the usual 
operation of things, ere long, subsi- 
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ded, and credit became reinstated, 
in its customary channels. Some 
falling off in the revenue, was occa- 
sioned by the stagnation in busi- 
ness, consequent on the panic , but 
only during the quarter in which 
the pressure existed ; and in the 
aggregate there was no dimu- 
nition. 

Parliament assembled, February 
2d,1826 The session was opened 
by commission ; and the chancellor 
being absent, lord Gifford presided 
as speaker, and read the king’s 
speech, which was chiefly occu- 
nied in calling the attention of 
parliament to such causes of the 
late commercial embarrassment, as 
might be within its control. It al- 
luded to the peaceful state of the 
nation, and all its dependencies, 
save the continuance of hostilities 
in India; and mentioned the desire 
of government to improve the con- 
dition of Ireland, which was now 
tranquil, and in a course of gra- 
dual advancement. 

Addresses, according to custom, 
in answer to the speech, were mo- 
ved and carried in both branches 
of the legislature. The debates 
on the subject, turned chiefly upon 
the state of currency, as connected 
with the adoption of measures cal- 
culated to relieve the merchants 
and manufacturers. All classes of 


men were anticipating the meet- 
ing of parliament with extreme 
anxiety, expecting that the mi- 
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nistry could immediately devise 
and accomplish something, which 
would speedily and effectually re- 
medy the existing evils. But the 
opposition members contended, 
that the plans proposed by the ad- 
ministration, and of which we shall 
presently give an account, were 
but partial and _ unsatisfactory. 
‘They appear, however, to have ex- 
pected more from the government, 
than it could possibly accomplish. 
Legislation could never complete- 
ly, and at once, restore the system 
of trade and all its dependant in- 
terests, to a healthy state, after the 
total derangement which they had 
undergone. 

The scheme of the ministers, 
for restoring a sound and safe cur- 
rency, consisted of a very sim- 
ple expedient. They proposed, 
first, to call in all small notes, and 
substitute a metallic currency in 
their place; and secondly, to al- 
low chartered banking companies 
to be established at the distance of 
not less than sixty miles from Lon- 
don; the bank of England being 
also authorised to fix branches in 
the country. 

Bills were accordingly introdu- 
ced, for carrying these designs into 
operation. They enacted, that all 
promissory notes, payable to bearer 
on demand, issued either by licen- 
sed banks, or by the bank of Eng- 
land, for a less sum than £5, bear- 
ing date previous to October 10th, 
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next ensuing, might continue to be 
issued, reissued and circulated, 
until April 5th, 1829, and no long- 
er; they provided for preventing 
the issue of any other notes, for a 
less sum than £5; and authorised 
the establishment of country banks, 
consisting of a greater number 
than six partners, in addition to 
branches of the bank of England. 

So salutary were these measures 
deemed, that, immediately after the 
passing of the resolutions upon 
which they were founded, the funds 
rose, and new life seemed to be in- 
fused into the mercantile interest. 

On opening the budget, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer stated 
that he felt bound, by reason of 
the state of trade, to enter with 
great fulness into the situation 
of the national finances. In 
order to show that the depres- 
sion which now existed, did not 
argue any permanent decline in 
the prosperity of the country, he 
gave an exposition of the pro- 
duce of the taxes of every kind, 
since the year 1816. The total 
reduction of taxation, since 1816, 
was 27,522,000 ; but still the reve- 
nue was diminished only 6,000,000. 
From this, it appeared, that the oth- 
er taxes had advanced in amount 
21,000,000; which he ascribed to 
the increased consumption of the 
country, the surest indication of 
stable prosperity. 
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It being understood, that the pre- 
sent parliament was to be dissolved 
shortly, and writs issued for another 
election, a variety of subjects of 
importance were, by common con- 
sent, deferred for the determination 
of the new parliament. The con- 
sideration of the chancery practice ; 
of the corn laws, and of the usury 
laws; a bill for consolidating into 
one act the statutes, being ninety- 
two in number, relating to theft, 
introduced by .Mr. Peel; the af- 
fairs of Ireland; and several other 
subjects, received this destination. 
The affairs of Ireland could not be 
taken into consideration; as the 
distresses among the English mer- 
chants at the beginning of the ses- 
sion and the still greater distresses 
among the manufacturing poor, 
which, as we shall presently state, 
came on afterwards, incessantly en- 
grossed the time and care of par- 
liament and of the ministers. 

Many petitions were presented 
for the abolition of negro slavery 
and the slave trade, and the melio- 
ration of the condition of slaves in 
the colonies. Mr. Canning strong- 
ly insisted upon a plan for the gra- 
dual improvement of the colonies, 
maintaining that none other was 
consistent with the safety of those 
possessions, and none other could 
be effected, without doing gross 
violence to the rights of the West 


India proprietors. And, although 
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the ministers were greatly censured 
for adhering to this principle, part- 
ly by men, whose only aim was to 
thwart the measures of the admi- 
nistration, and partly by members 
of just intentions, but visionary and 
impracticable notions ; still the side 
of equity and good sense prevail- 
ed. It continued to be the fixed 
determination of the ministry, to 
act upon the scheme, arranged in 
1823 and 1824, for the benefit of 
the black population of the colo- 
nies ; but not to be precipitated into 
any rash and hasty acts. 

Before coming to the proroga- 
tion of parliament, it may be pro- 
per to recount a few political inci- 
dents, which occurred during the 
session. 

Intelligence was received, that 
Great Britain had exacted from 
Spain, the promise of indemnity, 
for spoliations on English property 
by pirates, and others, under cover 
of the pretended blockade of the 
Spanish Main, by the royalists. 
The government of Spain had pro- 
crastinated its decision in this mat- 
ter, as it has been wont to do, in 
regard to all its public difficulties ; 
but instructions were given to Mr. 
Lamb, the English minister at 
Madrid, to require a decision in 
twenty-four hours ; and, in case of 
refusal, to declare that England 
would immediately order reprisals 
upon Cuba and Puerto Rico. This 
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spirited proceeding produced the 
desired effect. 

Some alarm was felt for the life 
of the king, he being attacked with 
a severe fit of the gout. Bulletins 
of the state of his health were is- 
sued for a time, but soon discon- 
tinued, on account of his conva- 
lescence. His death would have 
been extremely unwelcome; _ be- 
cause it was feared the accession 
of the duke of York, might lead to 
a change in the cabinet, and the 
adoption of a less liberal state po- 
licy. 

A convention was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and France, 
for equalizing the tonnage duty 
chargeable on vessels of both 
kingdoms respectively, in the di- 
rect trade between the two coun- 
tries, and for a reciprocity of du- 
ties on merchandize. A similar 
arrangement was, also, effected 
with Prussia. 

Commercial and banking houses 
continued to feel the effects of the 
pecuniary pressures of the winter. 
The eminent banking house of 
B. A. Goldschmidt suspended pay- 
ment in February ; and occasioned 
embarrassment in respect to some 
of the foreign loans, for which they 
were contractors. The home trade 


suffered much depression, arising, 
in a considerable degree, from the 
deficiency of the local circulating 
medium, produced by the insol- 
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vency of the country bankers. It 
affected the dealers in linens, cot- 
tons, and calicoes most severely. 
Applications were made to the go- 
vernment, for assistance to the 
mercantile interest, in the shape of 
a loan, of five millions ; which the 
ministers declined granting. They 
threw into circulation, however, 
two millions of money, by causing 
exchequer bills to that amount to 
be bought up by the bank of Eng- 
land. 

Repeated and urgent applica- 
tions had been made to the bank, 
by merchants, for advances, by way 
of loan, upon the deposit of mer- 
chandize. At length, at the re- 
commendation of the ministry, the 
bank agreed to make advances, in 
this manner, for the period of three 
or four months, according to cir- 
cumstancés, to the amount of 
£3,000,000 sterling. This assist- 
ance was confined, however, to 
persons who had not become in- 
volved in pecuniary embarrassment 
by over-trading, or by chimerical 
speculations. The consequence 
was, that, up to the end of March, 
the whole amount of advances was 
very inconsiderable, not exceeding 


a quarter of a million sterling. 


In the mean time, the operation 
of these commercial embarrass- 
ments had descended to a class 
of people less able to meet a tem- 
porary pecuniary pressure, name- 


ly, the manufacturing population. 
Owing, in part, to the late derange- 
ment of the currency, and of cre- 
dit in the country ; but still more to 
the diminished demand for British 
manufactures, and the overstocked 
state of the market, many manu- 
factories had been compelled to 
discharge their workmen, and sus- 
pend their business. The conse- 
quent suffering felt in the great 
manufacturing districts, was de- 
plorable. Driven by despair, the 
famishing workmen, ascribing their 
misery to the use of power looms, 
broke out into the most violent dis- 
orders, entering the different work- 
shops, in the very presence of the 
military, and, reckless of their 
lives, proceeding to the destruc- 
tion of the looms. In these tu- 
multuous scenes, a number of lives 
were unfortunately lost, and many 
rioters committed to prison. At 
length, by the prompt movement 
of troops upon the convulsed dis- 
tricts, and by the liberal distribu- 
tion of benefactions among the pe- 
rishing families, outward tranquil- 
lity was restored, and the spirit of 
disorder kept under, if not era- 
dicated. 

Large sums of money were vol- 
untarily contributed for the relief of 
the manufacturers. The king pre- 
sented 12,0007 from his private 
purse. In London alone, the sum of 
1u0,0002 was quickly subscribed. 
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Meetings were holden all over the 
country, and every thing done, for 
alleviating the distresses, which hu- 
manity could dictate, or liberality 
execute. Wholly to remove them, 
was impossible. 

The consideration and adoption 
of suitable measures in parliament 
for relieving the manufacturers, 
formed the prominent business of 
its concluding weeks. It was at 
first proposed to make a national 
grant of half a million, for immedi- 
ate distribution among the sufferers. 
Thisidea, however, was relinquish- 
ed; and nothing was done, but to 
enact a slight modification of the 
corn laws ; and even this was ve- 
hemently resisted by gentlemen of 
the country interest. Nothing could 
be more unfeeling than their con- 
duct. In the very districts where 
the keenest misery was felt, and 
where the poor were absolutely in 
a state of starvation from inability 
to pay the extravagant price of 
grain; the warehouses contained 
great quantities of bonded corn, 
which could not be brought into 
the market, owing to the rigorous 
prohibitions of the corn laws. 

Bills were accordingly introduced 
in the house of commons, and after 
a strenuous opposition passed into 
laws, provided for the sale of bond- 
ed corn, on payment of a duty of 
12s. the quarter; and which also 
provided for a farther importation 
of foreign corn, during the recess 
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of parliament, if in the opinion of 
the cabinet it should be deemed ne- 
cessary. The amount of bonded 
corn in the sea ports was about 
300,000 quarters; and the minis- 
ters were authorised to introduce 
500,000 quarters more into the 
market; so at least, as Mr. Can- 
ning observed, to do away the im- 
pression, that the people were fa- 
mishing in the midst of plenty. 

On the last day of May, parlia- 
ment was prorogued by a speech 
from the lord chancellor, in behalf 
of the king. He applauded their 
public spirit in promptly endeavor- 
ing to relieve the sufferings of the 
manufacturers, which, he trusted, 
were in the course of gradual abate- 
ment. At the same time, he gave 
information of his intention imme- 
diately to dissolve the present par- 
liament, and cause writs to be issu- 
ed for a new election, at a period, 
which seemed most convenient for 
that purpose. 

The writs were made returnable 
July, 25th. Previous to that time, 
the progress of the elections consti- 
tuted, of course, the engrossing 
object of interest in the civil history 
of the country. It is not probable 
that any material change took 
place in the political complexion of 
the new house ; and we need not 
enter, therefore, into a minute de- 
tail of the incidents attending the 
elections. The venality of the 
electors was not less remarkable 
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than upon similar occasions; and 
in some places, the greatest disor- 
ders were committed. At Preston, 
the notorious Cobbett appeared as 
a candidate ; and displayed, but un- 
successfully, his characteristic feli- 
city in the art of abusing his oppo- 
nents. His brother reformer, 
Hunt, was also run against sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, at Ilchester ; 
but failed. It was observed that 
the spirit of hostility to the catholics 
had somewhat diminished since the 
last election; and did not form so 
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potent an engine of electioneering 
as it did then. At Cambridge, 
for instance, the “‘ no popery” can- 
didates were rejected ; and in Ire- 
land, the friends of popular rights 
proved decidedly victorious, not- 
withstanding the immense interest 
exerted against them by some of 
the great protestant families. From 
all this, and other facts of the same 
nature, it is reasonable to infer that 
liberal principles have gained a lit- 
tle ground in the Briush parliament. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FRANCE.—Death of Louis XVIII.—Accession of Charles X.—Mi- 
nisters—Chambers of 1825—Indemnity to Emigrants— Finances— 
Sacrilege Laws—South America—Hayti—Coronation—La Fayette— 
Prosecution of Journals—Death of Foy—Chambers of 1826—Law 
of Succession—Finance—Religious Disputes— Views of the Govern- 


ment 
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Our register of events, properly 
begins a little subsequent to the 
decease of Louis XVIII., and the 
commencement of the ensuing 
reign; a period, that may justly be 
deemed an important era in the 
history of the restored Bourbons. 
Their government was now tho- 
roughly consolidated, their dynasty 
fixed anew on the throne, and the 
crown had descended in peaceable 
succession to another of the poste- 
rity of St. Louis. The people 
were gratified with the pageantry 
of a coronation, a spectacle so 
agreeable to their taste and feel- 
ings. The success of their arms 
in Spain,—once again victorious, 
after so many years of defeat,—re- 
stored then to the sense of self-con- 
fidence, as necessary to the pros- 
perity of nations as to individuals ; 
and caused them to forget, in some 
measure, the series of degrada- 
tions, which the Bourbons had en- 


tailed on the French name. It 
was an epoch, also, when the clergy 
gained more power than they had 
for a long time before enjoyed ; 
and this circumstance led, of itself, 
to important consequences. For 
the purpose, therefore, of present- 
ing a more complete and intelligi- 
ble account of the recent history 
of the country, we shall carry our 
narrative back to the accession of 
the now reigning monarch. 

Louis XVIII., died the 16th 
day of September, in the year 
1824. His constitution had been 
gradually sinking, for some months 
previous thereto, under a compli- 
cation of diseases ; and he linger- 
ed but a few days after the first 
public announcement of his ap- 
proaching dissolution. His body 
was immediately embalmed, and 
prepared to be exhibited in state, 
conformably with the national 
usages. It was placed in a half 
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recumbent posture, on a plain bed, 
holding a crucifix, and wearing a 
cap trimmed with lace, until the 
coffin was in readiness ; after which, 
it was transferred to the throne- 
room of the Thuilleries. There, 
surrounded by heralds in splendid 
apparel, with the great officers of 
state, and ecclesiastics attached to 
the court, lay the royal remains, in 
a coffin covered with cloth of gold, 
and surmounted with the crown, 
sword, and sceptre, the ensigns of 
the rank of the deceased. At the ex- 
piration of a week, his funeral so- 
lemnities were celebrated with all 
the pomp suited to the occasion ; 
and his remains were deposited in the 
chapel of St. Louis, there to remain 
for 30 days,when they were finally in- 
terred in the vault of the Bourbons. 

Louis XVIII., at the time of his 
decease, was sixty-nine years of 
age. His wife, a princess of the 
house of Saxony, died in the year 
1810. His own life was marked 
by a long course of the greatest 
vicissitudes of fortune, having been 
born and educated amid the luxu- 
ries of an absolute court, and dying 
in the exercise of royal power, but 
having spent many of the intervening 
years in foreign countries, a wan- 
dering outcast, and a pensioner at 
the board of the ancient enemies 
of his line and his nation. He 
possessed a taste for letters, and 
many qualities, which were better 
adapted to adorn a private station, 
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than to bear him happily through 
the troubles of exile, or the cares 
of empire. Having such a cha- 
racter, and immediately follow- 
ing on the throne, a prince, whose 
brilliant career was guided by the 
most splendid abilities,—nothing 
but necessity, and the state of the 
country, which demanded repose, 
could have reconciled the kingdom 
to his forced and inglorious rule. 
But the courtly flatterers of his 
hours of prosperity, embraced the . 
occasion of his illness and: death, 
to indulge in a strain of the most 
extravagant lamentation and eulo- 
gium, as insincere, as it was ill- 
timed. Among the pieces which 
the event produced, none was more 
remarkable than a pamphlet by M. 
de Chateaubriand, entitled Le Rot 
est mort, vive le Roi, whose title 
aptly illustrates the affectation, an- 
tithesis and absurdity of the work. 

The count d’Artois, who now 
ascended the throne as Charles X., 
prior to his brother’s funeral, re- 
ceived at St. Cloud, the congratu- 
lations and addresses of the various 
orders of the state, the peers, the 
chamber of deputies, the diploma- 
tic body, the military, the acade- 
my, to all which he expressed his 
confidence in the good will of his 
subjects, and his determination to 
make their welfare the sole object 
of his ambition. Four days after 


the funeral, he left St. Cloud, to 
enter the city of Paris in state. 
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He was received by the municipa- 
lity at the barrier I’ Etoile, and pre- 
sented with the keys of the city, 
which he immediately returned to 
the prefect, with a suitable address. 
The principal ceremonies attend- 
ing his reception, were performed 
in the church of Notre Dame, 
where all classes emulously came 
forward to make their congratu- 
lations, and signify their loyalty. 
The new king uniformly profess- 
ed his resolution to pursue, un- 
changed, the policy of Louis X VIII. 
The ministry continued the same. 
But in the outset of his reign, 
whether it was that he really felt in- 
clined to liberal measures; or 
whether, as it is more likely, he 
thought it wise to sacrifice a little 
to the desire of popularity, certain 
it is that he gave reason to expect 
from him a more high-minded go- 
vernment than his predecessor’s. 
Charles devoted himself to business 
with spirit and industry; and this 
appeared to the people an auspi- 
€lous circumstance, when contrast- 
ed with the lethargy, which cha- 
racterised Louis. But, what was 
more important than this, in the 
first month of his reign, Charles 
removed -the censorship of the 
press, that galling badge of servi- 
tude, which provoked the constant 
complaints of the people. All 
these things looked propitious ; 
but the rising hopes of the king- 
dom were soon repressed ; and some 
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later measures of the government 
have proved that, with increased 
firmness, it has also acquired great- 
er boldness and want of liberality. 

The chambers commenced their 
session in December. But previ- 
ous to entering into their proceed- 
ings, it may be desirable to under- 
stand the composition of the minis- 
try, who directed its deliberations. 
During the period of our history, 
M. de Villele has been the effective 
head of the French administration. 
He became minister of finance in 
1821, and has retained his authori- 
ty and station to the present time. 
His power is unbounded by means 
of the ascendency in the govern- 
ment he has reached, through 
the influence of the illiberal party 
in politics and religion, whose in- 
terests he has in general faithfully 
upholden. Of course, he is un- 
popular with the tolerant party, in 
proportion to his subserviency to 
their opponents. On the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, he was 
appointed mayor of ‘Toulouse, his 
native city, and soon afterwards a 
member of the chamber of depu- 
ties; in which body he became 
distinguished by his talents and ac- 
tivity. He soon effected the 
downfall of M. Decazes and his 
friends, courting the public favor 
by his zealous opposition to their 
measures ; and at that time sub- 
jected himself to the imputation of 
liberalism. But, under the suc- 
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ceeding short lived administration, 
of which Richelieu was the presi- 
dent, M. de Villele regained his in- 
fluence with the court party by his 
ardent support of the election law, 
and the laws abridging the liberty 


of the press, and the person. In 


this manner, he prepared the way 
to become the successor of that 
ministry, when they should be 
driven from their posts. 

His associates are M. Corbiére, 
minister of the interior; the marquis 
de Clermont Tonnerre, of war ; the 
count de Chabrol de Crouzol, of 
the marine ; M. de Peyronnet, of 
justice; the baron de Damas, of 
foreign affairs; M. de Frayssinous, 
of public worship. Of these, Cor- 
biére and Peyronnet, both advo- 
cates by profession, and men of no 
uncommon abilities, are said to 
have formed a species of alliance 
with Villele, which strengthens 
and has thus far maintained their au- 
thority. Beside these, M. de Frays- 
sinous, titular bishop of Hermopo- 
lis in Egypt, demands particular 
notice ; because through him the 
ministry is connected with the 
high church party and the jesuits. 
We shall have repeated occasion to 
observe the operation of the ultra 
principles of the cabinet, upon the 
internal condition and the foreign 
affairs of France, in the course of 
our historical sketch. They have 
been fortunate in obtaining a much 
firmer hold on office, than the crowd 


of ephemeral ministers, who prece- 
ded them ; and although vigorously 
opposed by Pasquier, Chateaubri- 
and, and La Bourdonnaye, among 
the loyalists, and literally hated by 
the liberal party, seem to have calcu- 
lated well, at least for the duration 
of their power. 

It is probable, that the indivi- 
dual character of the king, which 
sympathizes with the ultras, and 
the emigrants, whom M. de Villele, 
and his associates, of necessity 
favor, may contribute to the strength 
of their ministry. But their suc- 
cess, at the election of 1824, in ex- 
cluding many of their adversaries 
from the chamber of deputies, left 
the opposition there, enfeebled, and 
diminished. Accordingly, at the 
session of 1825, the ministers pro- 
posed, and carried measures, which 
had been long apprehended, by the 
liberal party. The measures were 
alluded to, in the speech of the new 
king, at the opening of the cham- 
bers, which was looked for, by the 
nation, at this period, with unusual 
interest. Charles began, by speak- 
ing of his grief, at the death of a 
king, whom he called ‘ wise, and 
good, beloved by his family, vene- 
rated by his people, honored and 
respected, by all foreign govern- 
ments. The glory of his reign,” 
he continued, “ will never be 
effaced. Not only did he re-esta- 
blish the throne of my ancestors, 
but he consolidated it, by institu- 
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tions, which, bringing together, and 
uniting the past with the present, 
have restored to France, repose, 
and happiness.” After expressing 
his satisfaction, at witnessing the 
tranquillity of the state, inall its re- 
lations, foreign and domestic, he 
declared, that the present was a fit 
opportunity for closing the last 
wounds of the revolution, and for 
effectually protecting the interests 
of religion. He concluded, by 
signifying his design, to be con- 
secrated, at the close of the 
session. ‘+ Prostrated,’’ he said, 
** at the foot of the same altar 
where Clovis received the sacred 
unction, and in presence of him 
who judges nations, and kings, I 
will renew the oath, to maintain, 
and cause to be observed, the laws 
of the state, and the institutions 
granted by the king, my father, I 
will thank providence, for having 
deigned to make use of me, in 
order to repair the last misfortunes 
of my people ; and I will beseech 
the Almighty, to continue to pro- 
tect that beautiful France, which I 
am proud of governing.” 

While conceived throughout, 
with much art, in the selection of 
topics, and great happiness of dic- 
tion, this speech afforded a presage 
of the leading acts of the ses- 
sion. The first, was the establish- 
ment of the civil list, which met 
with very slight opposition. By 
it, the private property of the 


late, and the present king, was 
added to the estates of the crown ; 
and twenty-five millions of francs 
were to be paid, annually, to the 
orders of the ministers of the house- 
hold, during the life of Charles X. 
The appanage of the royal family, 
was fixed at seven millions, annual- 
ly ; and the property of the branch 
of Orleans, was to continue, to be 
enjoyed by the head of that house. 
Farthermore, the sum of six mill- 
ions was appropriated, for the 
funeral obsequies of the late king, 
and the contemplated consecration 
of his successor. 

The next law encountered warm 
resistance, but, nevertheless, was 
pushed, triumphantly, through both 
chambers. It provided for granting 
indemnity to the former proprietors 
of real estate, confiscated, and 
sold, under the revolutionary de- 
crees against emigrants. A com- 
mission was appointed, to investi- 
gate the claims for indemnifica- 
tion ; and to determine the per- 
sons, and the sums to be paid to 
them, respectively, with the mar- 
shall duke of 'Tarentum, for presi- 
dent. The indemnity was to be 
paid in rentes, a credit of thirty 
millions being placed at the dispo- 
sal of the minister of finance, for 
the accomplishment of this object. 
Thus, although some objected to 
the measure, as too anti-revolution- 
ary, and the emigrants were dis- 
satisfied, that they could not he in- 
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demnified out of those alone, who 
had gained by their spoils, M. de 
Villele’s plan went into operation, 
in spite of every obstacle. 

For the purpose of diminishing 
the taxes and the amount of public 
debt, another law was passed, en- 
acting the substitution of a stock, 
bearing interest at 3 and 4} per 
cent, in lieu of the existing 5 per 
cent stock. The law was passed, 
after a violent resistance on the 
part of M. Pasquier, and M. de 
Chateaubriand ; but did not wholly 
attain its end ; as, owing to fluctu- 
ations in the price of stocks, 
and to difficulties made by the free- 
holders, the conversion was but 
partially accepted. 

M. de Villele opened the budget 
for the year, with a flattering ac- 
count of the state of the finances. 
He stated the receipts of 1824, at 
992,333,953 francs, and the expen- 
diture at 990,119,582+ francs, and 
presented an equally favorable view 
of the pecuniary resources of the 
nation, for 1825 and 1826. 

All these financial measures, and 
statements, connected with the 
beginning of the reign, formed the 
subject, necessarily, of interesting 
speculation, to all parties, and per- 
sons, within the kingdom ; but at- 
tracted less notice from abroad, 
than the laws of the same session, 
against a singular crime, the inven- 
tion of priestcraft and superstition, 
to which the jesuits gave the name 


of deicide. This offence, was the 
profanation of the sacred utensils, 
and sacred elements (hostie,) de- 
clared punishable by death as a 
parricide. Ineffectual efforts were 
made to procure a milder punish- 
ment ; and this sanguinary law was 
at length passed, by a great majori- 
ty. But, however successful in this 
project, the ultra party failed, in an 
attempt to confer on the king, the 
power of erecting, and suppressing 
nunneries, which the chambers re- 
tained, in the hands of the three 
branches of the legislature. 

The debates of the chambers, 
upon other incidental topics, fur- 
nish little of interest, in foreign 
countries, except in regard to some 
of the external relations of the 
country. The ministry continued 
averse to adopting the necessary 
measures, for the suppression of the 
slave trade. The mercantile classes 
were anxious, to procure the recog- 
nition of the independence of 
Spanish America. They petitioned 
the king to follow the example of 
England, so as to enable his sub- 
jects to participate, on equal terms, 
in the lucrative trade of the new- 
born nations. The ministry saw 
how useful this would be to the 
commercial interests ; and dreaded, 
also, the preponderance in Ameri- 
ca, which England was likely to 
acquire by her superior liberality. 
The connections of France, on the 
other hand, with Spain, and the re- 
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cent undertaking of the former to 
re-establish legitimacy in the latter, 
seemed to preclude the possibility 
of formally acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the revolted states. 
The government, therefore, con- 
tented itself with obtaining from 
Ferdinand, the mere nominal bene- 
fit of a liberty to trade with Ameri- 
ca; and consented to admit Co- 
lombian and Mexican vessels into 
the French ports, on condition of 
their not displaying their national 
flags. This compromising policy 
has justly caused the Spanish Ame- 
rican states to be extremely jealous 
of France, whose government, they 
apprehend, entertains views hostile 
to their emancipation. 

Early in this year, the French 
government concluded an artful 
arrangement with the inhabitants 
of Hayti, of which a full account 
has been given in the history of 
that island. We will only observe 
here, that, after protracted nego- 
tiations, the king of France secretly 
made an ordinance, dated April 
17th, 1825, which is nominally a 
recognition of independence, but 
substantially an assertion of sove- 
reignty. It declares the ports of 
St. Domingo open to all nations, 
and the duties on their vessels 
equal, except that they shall be re- 
duced one half in favor of France. 
{t provides, that the present in- 
habitants shall pay to the ex-colo- 
nists, an indemnity of 150,000.- 


ww 


000 francs, in five equal yearly in- 
stalments. Finally, on these con- 
ditions, Charles “ grants to the ac- 
tual inhabitants” of Hayti, “ the 
full and entire independence of 
their government.” This ordinance 
was accepted by President Boyer, 
the following July: and thus Hayti, 
by the fraud or the weakness of its 
government, from a state of real 
independence, became reduced to 
a kind of qualified subjection to 
France. 

The coronation of Charles X. 
took place at Rheims, the 29th 
of May; but the ceremonies ac- 
companying this solemnity, awa- 
kened far less attention than was 
anticipated. Reflecting and libe- 
ral-minded men began to regard 
the king with different sentiments 
from those, with which they hailed 
his accession to the throne. The 
pageantry, on this occasion, was 
attended with more frivolities, if 
possible, than the similar conse- 
cration of the present king of Eng- 
land. The fanatical agents of the 
jesuits, and the more bigoted 
among the clergy, embraced the 
opportunity to impose the most 
idle mummeries upon the people, 
who, to their credit be it recorded, 
for the most part, regarded the 
whole with a degree of indiffer- 
ence, which did not escape the no- 
tice of the king himself. The 
flourish of relics, and the exhibi- 


tion of the sainte ampoule, threw 
30 
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an air of ridicule over a ceremony, 
which could be tolerated only in a 
country familiar with the courtly 
forms of monarchy, and which, in 
this age, have entirely lost their 
pristine influence upon the minds 
of men. The consecration amused 
for the time, like other spectacles ; 
but, solemnized even asit was, inthe 
cathedral of Rheims, and in all its 
ancient state, it failed to produce 
that impression, which, in any cir- 
cumstances, would be its only be- 
neficial effect. 

Few political events, of any gene- 
ral interest, occurred in France, du- 
ring the latter part of the year 1825. 
The period did not elapse, how- 
ever, without some incidents, which 
served strongly to contrast the libe- 
rality of sentiment prevailing among 
the people, with the intolerance and 
jealousy of the ultra party in power. 
Of this character, was the conduct 
of the local authorities, towards La 
Fayette, on occasion of his landing 
at Havre, on his return from his. vi- 
sitto the United States. The citizens 
of Havre hailed him with great en- 
thusiasm ; but the police saw fit, 
in compliance, no doubt, with the 
wishes of the ministry, to order out 
the gendarmerie, and charge the 
unoffending multitude with drawn 
sabres ; in consequence of which, 
many of them sustained serious in- 
jury. 
being supplied with post horses 


They also prohibited his 
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to leave the city. His friends, 
nevertheless, contrived to escort 
him from Havre, in spite of the 
opposition of the police, who 
meanly sought to annoy a man, 
vastly elevated, by his character. 
above their petty resentment. 

But a matter of greater notorie- 
ty, and still more strikingly illus- 
trative of the evil influence exer- 
cised by the jesuits, was, the prose- 
cution of the Constitutionnel,and the 
Courier Francais, two of the best 
conducted liberal journals _print- 
ed in Paris. By direction of the 
ministry, the king’s advocate, Bel- 
lart, presented to the Cour Royale 
a requisitoire, demanding the sus- 
pension of those newspapers for 


three months, for the alleged irre- 


ligious tendency of many passages, 
inserted in them from time to time. 
The judgment of the court, in re- 
spect to both, pronounced Decem- 
ber 3d, was, that although some 
expressions and phrases, in the ar- 
ticles complained of, were censura- 


ble; yet the general tendency of 


the pieces was good, being calcu- 


lated to resist the establishment of 


religious orders not sanctioned by 


law, and the ultramuntane doc- 
trines preached by part of the cler- 
gy. These decisions, although said 
to be agreeable to the secret wishes 
of M. de Villele, gave great um- 
brage to the court party ; but equal- 
ly great satisfaction to the public 
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at large, who rejoiced to find that 
the tribunals entertained just no- 
tions, of what the high church fac- 
tion were disposed to do, if it had 
the power. 

We mention but one more of the 
incidents of this character, to which 
we alluded. Late in November, 
1825, died general Foy, an op- 
position member ef the chamber of 
deputies, and the most eloquent 
public speaker in France. His fu- 
neral was attended by many thou- 
sands of the most eminent citizens 
of Paris, who, in spite of a heavy 
rain, followed his remains to the 
burial ground of Pere la Chaise. 
Nor did this general and sponta- 
neous tribute to his worth, stand 
alone. That distinguished man 
died poor, because he would not 
sacrifice his principles for the sake 
of office; and, immediately after 
his death, a subscription of a mill- 
ion francs was collected for his five 
children, sufficient to give them 
Thus it was 
that the nation seized on the cir- 
cumstance of his death, to raise a 
noble monument to his memory, 


competency for life. 


and the cause of liberty. 

The French chambers assem- 
bled, January 30th, for the year 
1826. 
upon, in the king’s speech, the 
most remarkable was, a change 


Among the topics touched 


proposed in the law for distributing 
real estate in descent. On this 


subject. he said :— 
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“The progressive subdivision of 
landed property, essentially con- 
trary to the principle of monarchi- 
cal government, must weaken the 
securities, which the charter has 
given to my throne and my sub- 
jects. Means will be proposed to 
you, to restore the agreement that 
should exist between the political 
law and the civil law, and to pre- 
serve the patrimony of families, 
without, however, restricting the li- 
berty of disposing of property. The 
preservation of families, leads us 
to expect, and guarantees, political 
stability, which is the first want of 
a state, and especially that of 
France, after so many vicissitudes.” 

These words contain the substance 
of the arguments for the measure. 
Notwithstanding the urgency, with 
which it was pressed by the ultras, 
The law of 
primogeniture, after protracted dis- 


it completely failed. 
cussions, was rejected in the 
chamber of peers, its ablest oppo- 
nent there, being the ex-minister, 
Pasquier. ‘They refused to go any 
farther, than to allow the father to 
entail a portion of his property. 
This unexpected result, may be 
considered as a sacrifice made to 
public sentiment, and an indication 
of growing opposition to the policy 
of the jesuits. Great rejoicings 
took place on the event at Paris. 
In spite of the exertions of the po- 
lice to prevent it, the liberals tes- 
tified their triumphs, by illumina- 
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tions, which extended into the pro- 
vincial towns. 

The revenue of France for the 
financial year of 1827, was stated 
to be 916,608,734 francs, and its 
excess over the expenditure, about 
the same as it was in the prece- 
ding year. In the discussions con- 
nected with the budget, much 
warmth was elicited, in respect to 
the expenses of the military occu- 
pation of Spain. Imputations at- 
tached to the ministry, in conse- 
quence of the disclosure of pecu- 
lation to a great amount, made by 
the contractor, Ouvrard, in supply- 
ing the French army. The cir- 
cumstances connected with this af- 
fair, deserve to be related. 

When the French army reached 
Bayonne, on their way to Spain, in 
1823, the duc d’Angouléme found 
the men in want of food and cloth- 
ing, and the horses reduced to the 
last ration of forage. In_ this 
emergency, Ouvrard stepped in, 
and by his talent and address, pre- 
served the French arms from dis- 
grace. By the free use of money, 
he effected wonders. Liberally 
distributing douceurs, he obtained 
a contract, which, while it saved 
the troops from starving, gave him 
an exorbitant price for every ration 
of bread. The bribery practised 
here, was not the only ignomini- 
ous attendant of the expedition. 
Through an extraordinary system 
of well planned frauds, double ra- 
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tions were distributed for the army ; 
for while 100,000 French troops 
were paid and fed in Spain, the 
same allowance for pay continued 
in France. It was owing to these, 
among other causes, that the cam- 
paign cost France the enormous 
sum of 397,000,000 of francs. 

M. de Villele, on the first report 
of these shameful frauds, imprison- 
ed M. Ouvrard, who, in revenge, 
published a volume of ‘ Confess- 
ions,” narrating his intercourse 
with Napoleon, and his life, down 
to the entrance of the French into 
Tolosa, and threatening, farther, to 
expose all his confederates in the 
Spanish expedition, by the publica- 
tion of a sequel, unless he should 
be fully acquitted. His trial in the 
Cour Royale, and the subsequent 
investigations in the chamber of 
peers, to whom the Cour Royale 
referred the matter, produced the 
deepest sensation. M. de Villele 
strove in vain to hush up the busi- 
ness; and bitterly repented having 
so hastily imprisoned M. Ouvrard. 
The chamber of peers, at length, 
suffered themselves to be prevailed 
upon by the ministry, to conclude 
their investigation of the transact- 
ion, as a branch of the government, 
without convicting the peers impli- 
cated in it. 


Previous to the close of the 
year, the foreign relations of the 
country remained as before, with 
few exceptions. 


Of these, we re- 
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cord the treaty of navigation and 
commerce, concluded between 
France and Brazil, which confer- 
red on each party, all the privileges 
of the most favored nation. In 
thus recognizing the independence 
of Brazil, the government took 
care not to compromit its adhe- 
rence to the principles of legitima- 
cy ; for although Pedro had origi- 
nally revolted, yet his empire being 
guaranteed by treaty with Portu- 
gal, to acknowledge his sovereignty 
was in nowise encouraging the re- 
volution of the Spanish American 
republics, with whom France still 
refused to treat. 

Most of the political feeling in 
France, during the past year, has 
related to the contest between the 
jesuits, or high church party, who 
exercise the national authority, 
and their opponents, who consti- 
tute the great bulk of the people. 
Occasionally, the excited state of 
the latter, respecting the subject, 
produced disorders, one of which 
occurred at Rouen, in May. The 
multitude opposed and insulted the 
priests, who were celebrating the 
commencement of a mission in the 
several churches. It became ne- 
cessary to summon the aid of the 
gendarmerie to disperse and quell 
the rioters, after they had exhibited 
their disrespect for the ceremonies 
by the most insulting acts. Similar 
disturbances occurred, on a like 
occasion, in Lyons. at a later period. 
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Indeed, the strides of the jesuits 
toward obtaining control of the go- 
vernment, were now open and vi- 
sible, and publicly denounced. M. 
Frayssinous admitted, in the cham- 
ber of deputies, that seven colleges 
were under the exclusive direction 
of the jesuits. They had also or- 
ganized a secret society, called the 
congregation, having for its pro- 
fessed objects, the exercise of pie- 
ty; but really animated by a set- 
tled purpose to restore the reign of 
bigotry and religious terrorism ; 
and it already numbered in its 
body one hundred and eight mem- 
bers of the chamber of deputies. 
All over the interior of the coun- 
try, the jesuits were indefatigable 
in seeking to engross authority, 
greatly annoying the gentry, but 
hated most by the small proprie- 
tors, who had profited by the sale 
of church lands during the revolu- 
tion, to purchase little freeholds, 
and now dreaded their being re- 
claimed. 

In this irritable state of public 
feeling, it will readily be perceived 
how much impression was produ- 
ced by the count de Montlosier’s 
attack on the jesuits, in his elo- 
quent work, called “ Memoire a 
consulter,” on a religious and po- 
litical system; tending to over- 
throw religion, society, and the 
throne. This book is an elaborate 
denunciation of the high church 
party. Itsinfluence was the greater. 
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as the author belonged to the old 
nobility, and was, in political prin- 
ciples, an ultra-royalist. Had the 
the work proceeded from any other 
quarter, its effect would have been 
less; but the character, station and 
party of M. de Montlosier, gave 
it a prodigious political force, 
which his talent alone, great as it 
is, could never have communica- 
ted. Six thousand copies were 
sold in the space of a week ; and it 
rapidly ran through several editions. 

It was well known, that M. de 
Villele felt averse, from principle 
and policy, to going all lengths 
with the jesuits, although he could 
not wholly shake off this influence. 
Of this, he permitted several indi- 
cations to escape ; in the number 
of which we may reckon the ele- 
vation of the virtuous and tolerant 
abbe de Cheverus, formerly bishop 
of Boston, to the see of Bordeaux, 
and the peerage. This appoint- 
ment greatly offended the jesuits, 
but was extremely popular in the 
nation at large. Indeed, the dis- 
sensions existing in France, at this 
time, would seem to carry us back 
to the days of Louis XV., and the 
old controversies between the je- 
suits and jansenists appear to be 
revived anew in all their bitterness. 

Our account of the French would 
be imperfect, did we omit to men- 
tion their prosperous condition as 
a people, and their elevation and 
vigor aggregatcly as a sovereignty. 
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The revolution, as it swept over the 
land, called new energies into be- 
ing. It converted the peasants into 
small proprietors, freed the tiers 
etat from oppressive feudal bur- 
dens, gave them civil rights, and, 
in opening to them the career of 
useful ambition, infused new life 
into the circulation of the body po- 
litic, which before was choked 
and stagnant under the sickly influ- 
ences of absolute monarchy, un- 
awed by public opinion, and unin- 
fluenced by principle. A consoli- 
dated territory, and a natural cha- 
racter peculiarly quick, sprightly, 
and intellectual, unite with great 
resources of domestic industry, to 
make France powerful under any 
circumstances. At the present 
moment, her upper classes are, it 
is plain, agitated by a contest for 
ascendancy, between one party 
bent on maintaining the great doc- 
trines'of religious freedom, and of 
another striving to suppress them. 
Our sympathies, of course, are with 
the former, and our feelings ad- 
verse to the acts of the government, 
so far as they subserve intolerance 
in religion, or uphold arbitrary 
The deve- 
lopment, in France, of. the new 
combinations, associated with the 
Portuguese constitution, must pow- 


principles in politics. 


erfully affect the question, interest- 
ing in all civilized countries, whe- 
ther the cause of liberty shall wa- 


ver for a while. or fully triumph. 
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SPAIN in 1825.—Zea Bermudez—Political condition—Disturbances— 
Bessieres rebels— Party of Don Carlos— Death of el Empecinado and 
Iglesias—Colombians—Infantado appointed minister—Algerine war 
—Spain in 1826—Disturbances—J. G. Salmon succeeds Infantado 
—Proceedings on the Portuguese frontier. PORTUGAL.—Brazil 
independent—John dies—Constitution and Regency—Incursion from 
Spain—Chaves—Aid from England. 


The mind is inevitably filled with 
sentiments of deep melancholy in 
contemplating the recent history of 
Spain,—once so glorious, as well 
for the chivalrous character of 
her inhabitants, as for the splendor 
of her external possessions. She 
is now stripped of her empire in 
the new world, and involved in 
a state of anarchy and misrule, 
which her worst enemies may pity 
and deplore. Other countries in 
Europe, are either teeming with 
the refinements of modern improve- 
ment, and every where impressed 
with the march of mind; or else, 
if destitute of liberal institutions, 
repose in the tranquillity and or- 
der of despotism. But unhappy 
Spain is deprived of the blessings 
of a free government, without en- 
joying even the imperfect equi- 
valent of a vigorous one. Her 
bravest sons have perished on the 
scaffold, the martyrs of their pa- 
triotism ; her wisest are exiles in fo- 
reign lands ; and the rest are sub- 


ject to the oppression of a drivel- 
ling prince, and a bigoted priest- 
hood. Our sketch of her affairs 
will, therefore, abound with moni- 
tory examples of the deplorable 
effects of bad political institutions. 

The commencement of the year 
found Spain as far removed from 
concord and good order, as it was 
when the French overthrew the 
constitution. The banishment of 
Mina, the execution of Riego, had 
intimidated, without tranquillizing 
the people.-—England, by acknow- 
ledging the independence of the 
American states, appeared to have 
extinguished for ever the hopes of 
Spain to regain her empire. Sr. 
Zea Bermudez, who was placed at 
the head of the ministry, the last 
day of the preceding year, entered 
upon the discharge of his duty in 
most unpropitious circumstances. 
His appointment was attributed 
wholly to the interference of 
France, whose government were 
anxious to have Ferdinand try the 
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experiment of a minister of abili- 
ties, moderation, liberality, and 
temper. But, unfortunately, the 
attempted remedy only aggravated 
the disease. Destitute of personal 
connections, or family influence, to 
bear him out in a course indepén- 
dent and upright ; having no party 
to support him in such healing 
measures, as the distracted state of 
the kingdom required; his mini- 
stry was feéble, and terminated be- 
fore the end of the year, leaving 
the country in a worse condition 
than before. 

The earliest accounts of the 
year, related only to the illness of 
the king, who was attacked by the 
gout, in January, but, to the mis- 
fortune of his subjects, soon re- 
covered. 

The fanatical party were con- 
stantly busy throughout the king- 
dom, and exercised acts of autho- 
rity, in the provinces, according to 
their discretion. Military tribu- 
nals were active and severe, in 
their persecution of all persons 
suspected, or accused of liberalism. 
For instance, a soldier in a com- 
pany of grenadiers was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment at Ceu- 
ta, for having praised the abolish- 
ed constitution. Arrests were fre- 
quent, for the most trivial causes of 
suspicion. In May, the prisons of 


Barcelona and Villafranca, contain- 
ed one hundred and forty-four per- 
sons, awaiting their trial by the mi- 
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litary commission. These facts 
indicated the disposition of the 
government, and plainly foretold 
what was soon to follow. 

Fruitless attempts were made in 
France and elsewhere, to obtain a 
loan for the absolute necessities of 
the government, equally without 
money, as without credit. The 
ministry were driven to the de- 
sperate resource of compulsory con- 
tributions, to procure supplies for 
the troops, who impoverished the 
country which they were the instru- 
ments of enslaving. Nor was this 
ruinous practice followed by the 
general government alone. Many 
local authorities, forced to take ad- 
vantage of the weakness of the go- 
vernment, arbitrarily imposed and 
exacted duties on various articles 
of consumption. The treasurer- 
general declared, that he was sub- 
jected to continual insults, from 
the impossibility of meeting just 
demands, and could no longer sup- 
port a charge superior to his 
strength. 

An exposition of the state of 
the national finances, given by the 
treasurer, represented the public 
credit'as completely gone; the re- 
ceipts hardly sufficient to cover half 
the expenditure, and no means ex- 
isting to supply the deficiency. 
The revenue of America often 
amounted, formerly, to one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of reals, and 
it was now reduced to a trifling 
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sum, occasionally received from 
Cuba. Add to this, a defalcation 
of another hundred millions of 
reals, from the general reduction of 
the customs, and of the duty on the 
sale of tobacco and salt. It will 
readily be perceived, that the great- 
est confusion and discontent must 
be the necessary consequence of 
such extreme national penury. 

Colombian privateers continued 
to cruise upon the Spanish coast, 
cutting off the little trade still re- 
maining to the country, and de- 
monstrating the absurdity of Ferdi- 
nand’s pretensions to reconquer a 
people who were now strong 
enough to attack him at home. 

In consequence of all these accu- 
mulated public distresses, disturban- 
ces soon began to break out in the 
provinces. A serious one occurred 
at Seville, in April, 1825, where the 
soldiers, destitute of pay, provisions, 
and all needful appointments, and 
irritated by distresses which they as- 
cribed to the influence of the clergy, 
forced open the doors of the latter, 
and lawlessly pillaged their houses. 

Amid all these crying evidences 
of misrule, Ferdinand issued a 
proclamation,whose positive and de- 
spotic tone, was but poorly in keep- 
ing with the actual imbecility of his 
government. The elevation of Zea 
Bermudez, had given rise to ru- 
mors that more lenient and rational 
principles of administration, were 
about to be produced. To re- 
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move this idea, he declared his 
determination to preserve all the 
institutions of absolute government 
in full vigor, and without the slight- 
est qualification whatsoever. In 
pursuance of this declaration, he 
issued a decree, denouncing se- 
vere penalties against all | per- 
sons who should attack the mea- 
sures of the government; insult 
either of its agents; report any 
thing against the sovereign autho- 
rity ; possess, receive, or read pam- 
phlets or letters of a revolutionary 
tendency ; or hold public or private 
meetings to criticise in whatever 
way, the measures of the admini- 
stration. . In the spirit of these re- 
gulations, was a pastoral letter, cir- 
culated by the archbishop of Bar- 
celona, for the establishment of an 
apostolic junta in Catalonia, con- 
sisting of three priests, of the or- 
der of St. Dominic. They were 
authorised and required to investi- 
gate and punish, canonically, all 
those transgressions which were 
formerly cognizable by “the Holy 
Tribunal of the inquisition.” 

The minister Zea, finding all his 
designs thwarted by the wltra party, 
and hopeless of accomplishing any 
good, at last, early in the month of 
August, tendered his resignation. 
Ferdinand, however, refused to ac- 
cept it; and thereby outraged the 
fanatics to such a degree, that they 
started the project of deposing 
him, and elevating the infant, Don 
31 
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Carlos, in his place. This led to 
numerous arrests, all over the king- 
dom; and especially in the princi- 
pal towns of Andalusia. In three 
days, nearly two hundred persons 
were incarcerated in Seville, be- 
sides many others, mostly monks 
and canons, in Cordoba, Madrid 
and elsewhere ; and a junta of pu- 
blic safety was created, with the 
duke del Infantado at its head, 
for the purpose of putting a stop 
to disaffection, by stron and deci- 
sive measures. 

Notwithstanding these acts of 
the government, disorders continu- 
ed to increase, and evidently look- 
ed to some revolutionary move- 
ment. A monk had the boldness 
to harangue a multitude assembled 
in a public square, and urge them 
to place Don Carlos on the throne ; 
denouncing Ferdinand as a free- 
mason. At length, the insurrection 
broke out, on the 16th of August, 
1825, headed by Bessieres, a vio- 
lent royalist, and formerly a zealous 
partizan of the king’s, in opposition 
to the cortes. A small body of 
troops, stationed at Getafa, near 
Madrid, assembled under arms, and 
marched towards Alcala, announc- 
ing their design to be, to deliver the 
king,who,they said, was imprisoned 
by his ministers. Bessieres joined 
them at Torrija, on the 18th, as- 
sumed the command, and publish- 
esl a list of proscribed persons; at 
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the beginning of which, was the 
name of Zea Bermudez. He was 
joined by many others; but the 
junta of public safety having had 
early intelligence of the insurrec- 
tion, despatched the count d’Es- 
pagne, with a force competent to 
quell it. He overtook the rebels 
at Molina de Aragon, and at Za- 
frilla, arrested Bessieres, who was 
shot the next day, with his princi- 
pal accomplices. 

Other insurrections, of a similar 
character, occurred in almost every 
part of Spain. Although it seem- 
ed that their object was the same, 
namely, to raise Don Carlos to the 
throne, yet their movements were 
so ill managed, that they ended in 
nothing. The risings consisted of 
disconnected efforts of individuals, 
who, acting without concert, were 
easily discomfited ; and whose idle 
attempts only served to fill the 
kingdom with bloodshed, and aug- 
ment its distresses. We shall not 
undertake to enumerate the disor- 
ders particularly, alike as they were 
in their origin, nature, and conse- 
quences. They chiefly proceeded 
from the fanatical royalists, who 
demanded the re-establishment of 
the inquisition, and by their insane 
and bigoted conduct, justly visited 
upon Ferdinand, his abandonment 
of the constitutional party, and 
preference for absolute govern- 
ment. During these disturbances. 
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the king remained at St. Ildefonso, 
where every thing was tranquil, as 
well as at Madrid. 

The death of the fanatical Bes- 
sieres, we record without regret, 
because it was justly merited. But 
other executions took place, which 
must fill every honest heart with in- 
dignation. D. Juan Martin, called 
the Empecinado, one of the noblest 


of those patriotic Spaniards who 


adhered to the nation in all its re- 
verses, perished bravely on the 
scaffold, after a long and cruel im- 
prisonment. He made violent ef- 
forts to escape from the guards, 
who conducted him to execution, 
and succeeded in releasing his 
hands from their fetters, and seiz- 
ing a sword. But he was over- 
powered by numbers, and died exe- 
crating the king and the priests. 
‘* What,”’ he exclaimed ; “is this 
my reward for a life devoted to the 
service of the king? Am Ito be 
thus recompensed ; I who was the 
first to raise the standard in his fa- 
vor, and conduced more than any 
other, to place the crown on his 
head?” The execution of an- 
other eminent and virtuous citizen, 
Pablo Iglesias, excited a general 
sentiment of sympathy. He had 
been long known as one of the 
most flourishing citizens of the ca- 
pital. His last words were, * Li- 
berty or death !”’ 

A consultative junta was ap- 
pointed at this time; but effected 


nothing. Zea had been continu- 
ally forced into a vacillating policy, 
now moderate and now tyrannical, 
according as the furious factions 
around the court prevailed, or re- 
laxed their intrigues. In October, 
he and his associates were suddenly 
dismissed ; and the ecclesiastical 
faction assumed unlimited control 
of the administration. The duke 
del Infantado was placed at the 
head of the ministry, as the indi- 
vidual, whose character and con- 
nections with the fanatics, gave him 
the greatest authority. 

Great_alarm was occasioned in 
December, by the numerous cap- 
tures made by Colombian priva- 
teers. They burnt or scuttled ships 
not laden with valuable cargoes, 
captured others, and landed their 
crews on the coast. Their small 
boats sometimes entered the ports, 
and carried away vessels, which 
took refuge there ; and thus proved 
destructive to the Spanish mercan- 
tile marine. 

Near the close of the year, a 
decree was issued, reorganizing the 
council of state, to be composed of 
the ministers, and others, for the 
purpose of passing upon all the 
measures of the government. San- 
guine hopes were entertained of 
the firmness of the new admini- 
stration, it being thought that 
the duke del Infantado, an ab- 
solutist, himself, might be able, 
in some degree. to control the ex- 
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cesses of the ultra-royalists. His 
personal patriotism was undoubt- 
ed; and, it was said, he presented 
the king with a year’s revenue of 
his immense estates, to aid in re- 
lieving the public necessities, and 
set an example to opulent individu- 
als and corporations. 

But honorably’ and sincerely as 
this nobleman may have exerted 
himself, to relieve the distress of 
the country, its causes were too 
deep and extensive to yield to or- 
dinary remedies. The early ac- 
counts from Spain, during the year 
1826, continued to represent that 
devoted country as on the verge of 
convulsions. It would seem, that 
nothing but the presence of French 
soldiers could prevent the recur- 
rence of dangerous revolutionary 
movements, which, on every side, 
distracted the provinces. To add 
to these misfortunes, the dey of Al- 
giers commenced war against Spain, 
in February, 1826, in order to ob- 
tain, by captures, the amount of 
the Spanish subsidy, which, owing 
to the deplorable state of the 
finances, remained unpaid. This 
event, co-operating with the ra- 
vages of Colombian privateers, 
and the apprehension of a landing 
of the constitutionalists, filled the 
maritime distriets with terror and 
confusion. 


Hated by the liberal party, and 
distrusted by his own, the wretched 
king could depend upon neither. 
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All the foreign ministers- at Ma- 
drid, except the Russian, it is said, 
acquiesced in the efforts made by 
the American and English embas- 
sadors, to induce Spain to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the Spa- 
nish American states. Forcibly as 
they showed the folly of protracting 
a hopeless contest, and the risk 
that Cuba and Puerto Rico would 
be lost by the persevering refusal 
of the government to make peace, 
when it was an act of necessity as 
well as expediency; still nothing 
could prevail over the senseless ob- 
stinacy of the inquisition party. 
The failure of Bessieres’ insurrec- 
tion had not discouraged the roy- 
alist volunteers, who, pushed on by 
the bigoted priesthood, persisted in 
desiring the elevation of Ferdi- 
nand’s brother, Carlos, to the 
throne ; anticipating in him a plia- 
ble instrument of their violence and 
infatuation. 

To dwell minutely upon the 
revolting picture of all the dis- 
orders, which afflicted this fine 
country, at the period under con- 
sideration, would be merely a re- 
petition of the same lamentable 
scenes, already described. A few 
examples will suffice. At one 
time, a band of constitutionalists 
effected a landing at Alicant, who 
were, however, taken and execu- 
ted, and their leader, Bazan, was 
shot. On the other hand, the fa- 
mous curate, Merino, in another 
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part of Spain, excited disturbances 
of the apostolic party. Some pro- 
vinces were constantly infested with 
bands of robbers, who rendered it 
dangerous to travel, without the 
protection of a strong guard. 
Others were thrown into disorder, 
by contests between the militia and 
troops of smugglers, on the sea 
coast.—Guerilla parties took ‘shel- 
ter in the mountains. Nothing 
could exceed the picture of wretch- 
edness and poverty among the low- 
er classes, of fanaticism among the 
priests and their party, of public 
misrule every where; presented in 
Spain at this period. 

The trial of the members of the 
late cortes being concluded, the 
government published a decree, 
condemning to death sixty-five 
more, in addition to those except- 
ed from the decree of amnesty in 
1824. , This measure was in uni- 
son with the sanguinary spirit, 
which governed the councils of 
Spain. 

The affairs of the kingdom were 
soon brought to a crisis, by the poli- 
tical changes in Portugal. No soon- 
er did the promulgation of a consti- 
tution for that kingdom, become 
known in Spain, than it produced 
the greatest consternation. Fer- 
dinand issued a decree, invoking the 
loyalty of his people, to preserve 
tranquillity. He reassured them, 
that he would never make any 
change in the legal form of govern- 
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ment, and never permit the esta- 
blishment of chambers under any 
modification whatever. This de- 
cree was published in August, 1826. 

Not long before, a dangerous con- 
spiracy had been ‘detected by the 
superintendant of police, having 
for its object, to compel Ferdinand 
to abdicate in favor of Don Carlos. 
The king was persuaded by his 
well-wishers, on this occasion, to 
consent to change the ministry, 
proclaim a general amnesty, and 
convoke the cortes ; but the in- 
trigues of the apostolic party over- 
came his better intentions, and pre- 
vented the execution of the salu- 
tary measures contemplated. 

In proof of the alarm and rigor 
of the government, it may be men- 
tioned, that general O’Donnell is- 
sued a circular to the authorities 
in the military district commanded 
by him, peremptorily interdicting 
all intercourse with Portugal, and 
enjoining a strict watch over per- 
sons suspected of entertaining sen- 
timents favorable to liberty. Pla- 
cards were posted in Madrid, com- 
manding every book of a supposed 
liberal tendency, to be delivered up 
to the police. No persons could 
enter or leave Madrid, without be- 
ing reported to the municipal offi- 
cers. 

Amid these events, the duke del 
Infantado resigned his place as ini- 
nister of foreign affairs, alleging 
that he did not enjoy the king’s 
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confidence. His resignation had 
been repeatedly tendered before ; 
but refused. 

His successor, Salmon, and his 
associates, bear the character of 
being, some of them, men of ta- 
lents and integrity. But the go- 
vernment was arrived at a fearful 
crisis. With coffers empty, troops 
unmanageable, ill officered, and 
only half paid, a marine. scarcely 
sufficient for the defence of Cuba, 
and without authority in Spain ade- 
quate to repress the infuriated fac- 
tions, which divided the kingdom,— 
under all these disadvantages, any 
ministry would have a most ar- 
duous task to perform. 

Some time elapsed, before the 
Spanish authorities manifested their 
hostility to the Portuguese regency, 
by any overtacts. ‘They began, by 
receiving the rebels, who fled into 
Spain, from Portuga! ; and either 
furnishing them with weapons, or 
at any rate, conniving at their ob- 
taining arms, and continuing in 
military array. ‘To the demands of 
Portugal, requiring the refugees to 
be disarmed, no attention was paid. 

We must now go back, to 
explain the events, which had 
previously transpired in Portugal ; 
and the actual situation of that king- 
dom. 

At the expiration of the year 
1824, Portugal was freed from the 
mternal disturbance, which 
lately agitated the kingdom. 


had 
The 
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revolt of Brazil, however, under 
Don Pedro, was an event to which 
the Portuguese government was 
not reconciled ; although it could 
do nothing towards regaining its 
lost authority. But strong exer- 
tions were made by the English 
government, through sir William 
A’Court, their minister at Lisbon, 
to bring about a recognition of the 
independence of Brazil. In Janu- 
ary, 1825, a change in the cabinet 
took place, and new ministers were 
appointed, favorable to the views of 
Great Britain. This preliminary 
step, was followed, ere long, by a 
proclamation of king John’s, re- 
cognizing the independence of Bra- 
zil, and transferring the sovereignty 
of it to his sen, Don Pedro. No 
farther difficulty being now inter- 
posed, the two states accepted the 
mediation of England; and sir 
Charles Stuart, was appointed 
plenipotentiary of the king of Por- 
tugal, with powers to conclude a 
treaty of peace and alliance, with 
Brazil. He proceeded to Rio, and 
accomplished this object success- 
fully. The treaty was concluded in 
August, and announced at Lisbon, 
in October. 

No other events of historical im- 
portance transpired in Portugal, 
until the death of the king, in 
an apoplectic fit, which happen- 
ed March 10th, 1826. John VI. 
was born in 1767. From 1792 


until 1817, he governed the king- 
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dom, in the capacity of regent, on 
account of the insanity of the 
queen, his mother. He succeeded 
her in 1817, at which time he was 
in Rio, whither the government was 
transferred, on Bonaparte’s inva- 
sion of Portugal. 

Previous to the king’s death, it 
had been arranged that his fourth 
daughter, Isabella Maria, should 
act as regent, until the affairs of the 
kingdom were settled. When John 
acknowledged the independence of 
Brazil, no stipulation was provided 
against the union of the two crowns 
in the person of Don Pedro, on his 
father’s death. It remained to be 
seen what course Pedro would take, 
now that this very contingency had 
arisen. Wisely preferring the pos- 
session of Brazil alone, to being 
subject to European intrigues in 
Portugal, Pedro immediately con- 
firmed the regency appointed in 
Portugal, and abdicated all his 
rights to the Portuguese crown in 
favor of his eldest daughter Maria 
da Gloria, who thus became queen 
of Portugal. 

At thesame time, Pedro announc- 
ed to the Portuguese his design to 
confer on them a constitutional 
charter, whose acceptance by them 
he made one of the conditions of 
his resignation :—an act, destined 
to be followed by momentous con- 
sequences. ‘This charter, which 
contains a great number of provi- 
sions of the most liberal character 
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in regard t6 the personal liberty of 
the subject, is remarkable in its po- 
litical features. It confers the 
right of suffrage on all persons pos- 
sessed of an income of 100 milreas, 
and provides for the annual assem- 
bling of a cortes composed of two 
chambers, namely: hereditary 
peers, and deputies elected every 
four years. While it established 
the Roman catholic religion as the 
religion of the kingdom, it permit- 
ted all other religions to foreigners. 
Being accumpanied with a general 
amnesty, it excited the liveliest sen- 
sations of joy in Lisbon. 

It will be recollected that Miguel, 
the brother of Pedro, rebelled 
against his father a few years since, 
and was now travelling abroad in a 
kind of honorable exile. To secure 
the permanency of the new politi- 
cal arrangeinents, a dispensation 
was obtained for the marriage of 
Don Miguel with his niece, the 
queen, although she was but eight 
years of age. Miguel was now re- 
siding in the palace of the emperor 
of Austria, at Vienna. Acting un- 
der the emperor’s advice, he made 
oath to the constitution in October, 
sending to the regent a copy of the 
oath written and subscribed in his 
own hand-writing. Governed by 
the same counsels, Miguel was also 
betrothed to the queen in form, she 
herself being still at Rio de Janeiro. 

Throughout all these proceed- 
ings, it was plain to discern the 
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hand of England, on whom, after 
all, Portugal would have to depend 
for the stability of any form of go- 
vernment she might possess. Every 
where, however, in Europe, the 
subject deeply interested all poli- 
tical classes. It was so lately that 
the Portuguese had revolutionized 
their country, and overturned their 
former constitution, scarcely a more 
liberal one than the present; it 
was so lately that France had inva- 
ded Spain, to subdue the constitu- 
tional party there ;—that the adhe- 
rents of absolute monarchy in the 
peninsula and in France, were 
struck with amazement by the oc- 
currence of an event, which seemed 
to sanction the past acts, and en- 
courage all the future hopes, of the 
friends of constitutional freedom. 

It was natural to inquire, also, 
what course would be adopted by 
the members of the Holy Alliance, 
a body organized for the sole pur- 
pose of preventing the institution 
of constitutional governments. No 
sooner was their head removed by 
death, than all the benefit of their 
kind labors in Italy, seemed to be 
totally annihilated by the erection 
of the Portuguese chartered mo- 
narchy. 

Sir Charles Stuart the agent 
through whom Don Pedro convey- 
ed the constitution to Portugal, 
was disavowed by the English go- 
vernment, who represented him as 
acting altogether on his own re- 
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sponsibility. On his’ arrival in Lis- 
bon, the council of regency, com- 
posed of the oldest ministers of the 
late king, remonstrated against the 
acceptance of the charter; but, 
nevertheless, the princess, regent 
consented to the constitution, and 
issued a proclamation to promul- 
gate the fact, indubitably proceed- 
ing under the advice of England. 
It soon appeared, that the abso- 
lutists, pretending to support Don 
Miguel, had a strong party in the 
country. Discontent began to 
show itself among the troops. In- 
stances of insurrection occurred, 
in the distant provinces, which 
were with difficulty suppressed. 
The insurgents took refuge in 
Spain, where being cordially re- 
ceived, and protected, until they 
had collected into large bodies, 
they continually threatened the 
Portuguese frontier. Justly ap- 
prehensive of an invasion, the Por- 
tuguese government instantly re- 
quired of Spain to disarm the re- 
bels, and send their arms to Portu- 
gal. This requisition, proving in- 
effectual, the Spanish court meet- 
ing it only with empty assurances, 
which their acts belied, and intel- 
ligence of the movement of troops, 
in the frontier provinces of Spain, 
arriving continually, the Portuguese 
minister was ordered to leave Ma- 
drid,and the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries were sus- 


pended. 
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Political condition of ITALY.—Rome—Naples. 
SARDINIA and SWITZERLAND. NETHER- 


Hungary. 


AUSTRIA.— 


LANDS. BAVARIA. SWEDEN. RUSSIA.—Death of Alex- 
ander—Constantine proclaimed—Abdicates in favor of Nicholas—, 
Seditions—Secret Societies—Coronation of Nicholas—Relations with 


Turkey—Persian War. 


That overruling destiny, which 
governs the affairs of the world, 
has made Austria the arbiter of 
Italy, and thus associated them in 
the page of history. Austria, of 
all the great governments of Eu- 
rope the least intellectual ; whose 
emperor will not have learned men 
in his dominions, if he can avoid it, 
lest they should shed a ray of light 
upon the dark despotism of his po- 
licy, has bound the chain of her 
slavish rule around Italy, the land 
of genius, of poetry, of the arts. 
The kings of the two Sicilies, and 
of Sardinia, reign only by virtue of 
the power of Austria, whose troops 
garrison Naples and Piedmont. 
Tuscany, Lombardy, Venice, the 
Italian principalities, are appanages 
of the imperial family ; and though 
once, and that not many centuries 
ago, the smallest cities of Italy, 
were the theatre of grand events ; 
the history of the whole nation is 
now almost a blank. Had a stable 
federal league united her states, in- 
dependence might still have been 


their lot; or had Napoleon con- 
tinued to rule them, they would, at 
least, have had an Italian for a mas- 
ter, whose vigor and genius were 
worthy of his national extraction. 
In adverting to the recent acts of 
the see of Rome, we seem to be 
restored to older times. Leo XII. 
has busied himself in various poli- 
tical transactions of foreign states, 
where the pretensions of the Ro- 
man church came in conflict, with 
the extension of public liberty. 
Thus, in the disputes between the 
ultra catholics, and the more mo- 
derate church party, in the Nether- 
lands, which gave rise to great 
warmth of feeling, the pope sided 
with the former. So, also, in the 
still more bitter controversy be- 
tween the jesuits in France, and 
their opponents, whose only aim is 
to create a national feeling, and to 
resist ¢ransmontane influence ; Leo 
was not sparing of censure against 
the journals that supported the 
liberties of the Gallican church. 
But his interference with the in- 
39 
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dependence of the Spanish Ame- 
rican states, at the instigation 
of Spain, was the most impolitic of 
his measures. He imprudently ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to the ec- 
clesiastics in Mexico, enjoining 
upon them to return to their alle- 
giance to Ferdinand, as a duty 
which they owed the catholic 
church. This measure could have 
no effect among American catho- 
ics, but to produce alienation of 
feeling, towards the see of Rome. 

In the domestic administration 
of his territorial possessions, the 
present pontiff has, also, shown 
himself less liberal than his prede- 
cessor. In August, 1825, the law 
regulating the censorship of the 
press was remodeled, requiring 
printers and booksellers to be li- 
censed, and prohibiting books to 
be delivered to the public libra- 
ries. 

Prosecutions for carbonarism, 
have also been instituted at Rome; 
and, it is said, that a part of the 
troops, to be removed from Naples, 
will be stationed in the adjoining 
Roman territory, as an army of 
observation. 

Ferdinand, king of Nartes the 
imbecile protegé of the Holy Alli- 
ance, died January 4th, 1825, and 
was succeeded by his son, who be- 
gan his reign, with endeavors to re- 
lieve his kingdom of part of its mi- 
litary burden. The fear of revolu- 
tion was now so much diminished, 
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that the king, by a decree of am- 
nesty, gave permission to most of 
the Neapolitan exiles to return to 
their country, and concluded a con- 
vention with Austria, for decreasing 
the army of occupation. 

By pre-existing treaties, the num- 
ber of Austrian troops was fixed at 
32,500 men, who were to remain 
until May, 1826. - This number 
was now reduced to 15,000, who 
were not to evacuate the two Sici- 
lies, until March, 1827, unless the 
king should, in the mean time, feel 
secure in making a still farther re- 
duction. 

Notwithstanding the obstinate 
legitiinacy of the emperor of Aus- 
TRIA, and his extreme care to pre- 
vent the introduction of liberality, 
or its harbinger, knowledge, into 
his dominions, he found it difficult 
to satisfy the Hungarian diet, which 
assembled at Presburg, in Septem- 
ber, 1825. The emperor address- 
ed the states in a Latin speech, in 
which he charged them to discou- 
rage all innovations, assuring them 
of his devotion to their welfare, 
with many other unmeaning gene- 
ralities, and ended, by presenting 
them with a demand for money and 


troops. Before giving any an- 


swer to his requisition, the diet 
discussed and adopted a kind of 
petition of rights, couched in firm, 
They 
complained that levies had been 
made, and contributions levied by 


but respectful language. 
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iim alone, without their assent ; 
and they demanded an assurance 
from him, that the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom should no 
longer be disregarded. ‘To these 
representations, the emperor made 
a conciliatory reply, and engaged 
to convene the diet regularly every 
three years, or oftener, if they de- 
sired it. 

In Sarprnta, and the neighbor- 
ing country of SwrrzERLAND, no 
political events of consequence have 
occurred. The bigoted policy of 
the holy alliance, still predominated 
in the councils of Sardinia, and 
domineered over the Swiss repu- 
blics. In the former, an ordinance 
was issued, forbidding any one to 
be taught reading and writing, who 
was not worth 1,500 francs, and 
the works of Goethe, Wieland and 
Schiller, were prohibited: while 
two German professors, who had 
removed to Basel, were compelled 
to leave the cantons, in order to 
escape from the power of the allied 
courts, who demanded them as 
conspirators against ** the establish- 
ed order of things.” 

There is little in the recent his- 
tory of Netherlands, the Germanic 
states, andthe smaller powers in the 
north of Europe, to arrest our at- 
tention. Devoted to the arts of 
peace, pursuing the even tenor of 
their course, engaged in no wars 
and presenting but few incidents in 
their domestic affairs. of interest to 


us,—we shall hasten over them, to 
leave the more space for an account 
of the important events, which have 
occurred in Russia. 

During the winter of 1824—5, 
much suffering was occasioned in 
the NerHertanps by inundations, 
which extended even to the king- 
dom of Hanover. The greatest 
distress was experienced in east 
In the 
latter province, it was calculated 
that not less than 250 persons, and 
14,000 cattle perished. The de- 
struction of houses, manufactories, 
dockyards, and. other 
erections, swept away by the floods, 
was immense. Subscriptions were 
liberally made to relieve the dis- 
tressed; and a credit of eight mill- 
ions of florins, was granted by the 
states-general, to repair the dykes, 


Frisland and Overyssel 


furniture, 


and other damages which the coun- 
try sustained. 

The government was sedulously 
occupied in the internal improve- 
ment- of the country; having no 
care elsewhere, except the embar- 
rassed condition of its East India 
possessions, to which we shall al- 
lude in our chapter on Asia. 

The session of the states. gene- 
ral in 1826, was opened in Octo- 
ber. The king’s speech announ- 
ced that Curagoa was made a free 
port, the only fact in it, of much 
It also 
stated, that the “indigent classes 


interest to foreign nations. 


every where in the kingdom, could 
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now enjoy education gratuitously. 
Nothing in the political condition 
of the country was inauspicious ; 
excepting the pecuniary distresses 
of the East India colonies, which 
were ascribed to their pertinacious 
conflicts with the natives, and the 
undue severity of their policy. 

Maximilian Joseph, king of Ba- 
VARIA, died of apoplexy, in Octo- 
ber, 1825, and was succeeded by 
his son, Charles Louis. 

Between Swepen and Great 
Britain, a treaty was concluded in 
November, 1825, which provided for 
enforcement of penal laws against 
slave trade, conferring on each 
power the right of searching sus- 
pected vessels, and establishing tri- 
bunals at Sierra Leone and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, for the trial of vessels 
captured. 

None of the other northern 
powers underwent any political 
change of moment, except Russia. 

In Russta, the death of Alexan- 
der, although it produced no change 
in the foreign policy of the empire, 
was the commencement of a series 
of domestic incidents, full of the 
deepest interest. 

After closing the diet of Warsaw, 
in June, 1825, the emperor com- 
menced a tour through his extensive 
dominions. In November, being on 
a visit to the Crimea, he was taken 
sick, at ‘Taganrog a town situated 
on the sea of Azoff. Symptoms of 
Alexander’s declining state of 
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health, had been apparent for some 
time ; and a few days after he was 
taken ill, at Taganrog, his situation 
began to grow critical, and he ex- 
pired the Ist of December. His 
physicians ascribed his disease to a 
bilious fever ; but he himself, con- 
sidered it an erysipelas driven in 
upon his stomach. 

The unexpected death of Alexan- 
der, in the vigor of manhood, for 
he was only forty-eight years of 
age, created much uneasiness 
throughout Europe. Not that the 
emperor’s intellect was such as to 
command admiration abrvad ; nor 
his policy of a nature to acquire for 
him the unqualified respect of the 
wise. Alexander was a temperate 
and prudent, but not a great mo- 
narch. His influence in foreign 
affairs, depended on his mighty 
military power, and the weight of 
his vast empire, in the scale of 
nations. His principles of admi- 
nistration had not always been uni- 
form, nor consistent. At one time, 
he was the friend of peace, abound- 
ing with expressions of general 
good will; although maintaining 
the greatest standing army in the 
world. At another, he was disposed 
to favor liberal ideas, and to ex- 
tend the blessings of education to 
his subjects. But latterly, the de- 


velopment of his policy, as head of 
the holy alliance, tended to shake 
that esteem for his character, which 
his early misfortunes, when attack- 
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ed by Napoleon, had inspired ; and 
which his subsequent successes con- 
firmed. Still, when-he died, anxie- 
ty was felt for the consequences. 
Would not his death be followed by 
some act on the part of his success- 
or, to disturb the present course of 
events ?—was the universal ques- 
tion, in Europe and America. But 
these speculations were abruptly 
terminated, by the singular events 
which transpired in the capital, on 
the news of his decease being re- 
ceived there. 

Alexander left no children: of 
course, in the order of succession, 
as prescribed by the testament of 
Paul, which was regarded as a fun- 
damental law of the empire, the 
imperial crown would descend to 
his elder brother, the grand duke 
Constantine, who wasin Warsaw at 
this period. Intelligence of Alex- 
ander’s death, was sent from Ta- 
ganrog to St. Petersburg, by ex- 
press ; and immediately communi- 
cated to the grand duke Nicholas, 
Alexander’s second brother. It 
was generally believed, that Con- 
stantine had, at the instance of 
Alexander, renounced his right of 
succession, in favor of Nicholas. 
Nevertheless, Nicholas immediate- 
ly assembled the palace guards, 
and, after taking himself the oath 
of allegiance, to Constantine, 
caused it to be administered to the 
guards, and the great officers of the 
army. These acts were done with 


the advice, and approbation, of 
the empress mother. 

Scarcely had Nicholas discharged 
this duty, when he was apprised by 
the senate, that the late emperor 
had deposited in their hands, in 
October, 1823, a letter under his 
seal, with a direction upon it, in 
his own handwriting, to open the 
packet, immediately on his decease, 
and before proceeding in any other 
business. This packet contained 
a letter of Constantine’s, dated 
January 14, 1822, addressed to 
Alexander, by virtue of which, he 
renounced the succession to the 
throne, belonging to him, by right 
of primogeniture ; and a manifesto, 
bearing the signature of Alexander, 
dated August 16th, 1823, ratifying 
Constantine’s renunciation, and de- 
claring Nicholas to be his successor, 
in the empire. Documents of the 
same tenor, were deposited also, 
with the directing senate, and the 
holy synod, and in the cathedral 
church of the Ascension, at Mo- 
scow. 

Nevertheless, Nicholas refused to 
abide by an abdication, which, 
when it took place, was not pro- 
claimed publicly, and had not re- 
ceived the force of law, as irrevo- 
cable. Accordingly, the senate 
took, and subscribed, the oath of 
allegiance to Constantine, caused 
him to be proclaimed, by ukase ; 
and despatched orders to every de- 
partment of the empire, to have the 





oath administered to all the male 
subjects of Constantine. 

Intelligence of Alexander’s death 
reached Warsaw, direct from Ta- 
ganrog, two days before it was 
known at St. Petersburg. Con- 
stantine, immediately before hear- 
ing from the capital, addressed 
letters to the empress-mother, and 
to Nicholas, in which he persisted 
in renouncing the throne. Mean- 
time, he continued to reside at 
Warsaw, as a private individual ; and 
when acquainted with the proceed- 
ings at the capital, he again wrote 
to Nicholas, solemnly persisting in 
his previous declarations, and re- 
fusing the proffered allegiance of 
the Russians. 

Nicholas no longer hesitated to 
assume the imperial dignity. By 
a manifesto, dated December 24th, 
he announced the foregoing facts, 
annexing to it copies of the wri- 
tings and correspondence of which 
we have given an abstract. The 
25th, he these 
documents to the senate, and was 
immediately proclaimed emperor of 
Russia. On the next day, the 
manifesto was published, and orders 
were issued to the guards to re- 
assemble and take the oath of alle- 
giance to the new emperor. 

These remarkable incidents,could 
not but fill Europe with astonish- 
ment. ‘The world hesitated to be- 
lieve, that both Nicholas and Con- 
stantine were so ready, to re- 


communicated 
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linquish his claims to the greatest 
empire on earth. Curiosity was 
busy, above all, to discover the 
causes and motives of Constantine’s 
renunciation in 1822. They, who 
suspect duplicity in every act of a 
court, insist that Nicholas was in- 
sincere, and that Constantine was 
authoritatively compelled to abdi- 
cate in favor of his younger bro- 
ther. On the other hand, if it was 
so, never did compulsion wear 
more completely the air of cheerful 
willingness. In his letter of abdi- 
cation, Constantine says: “I do 
not lay claii to the spirit, the abili- 
ties, or the strength, which would 
be required if I should ever exercise 
the high dignity, to which I may 
possess a right by birth.” He af- 
terwards says: * The circumstan- 
ces of my present situation, induce 
me still more to adopt this mea- 
sure.”” These expressions furnish 
much color to the generally recei- 
ved idea, that Constantine was pre- 
vailed upon by Alexander to do 
this, in consideration of the empe- 
ror’s consenting to his marriage 
with a Polish lady of humble cir- 
But the submissive- 
ness of temper implied in such an 
act for such a cause, and his dis- 
qualifying expressions concerning 
himself above cited, are by no 
means in unison with the impetu- 
ous and warlike character, which 
Constantine has always been suppo- 
sed to possess. 


cumstances. 
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Nicholas was born in 1796, and 
educated with care befitting his 
rank. Storch, the political econo- 
mist, was his instructor in the sci- 
ence of government. He is ac- 
counted of a mild, equable disposi- 
tion ; in this respect exactly resem- 
bling Alexander, whose measures 
and temper he seems desirous to 
imitate. He has several children, 
the oldest of whom, Alexander, 
was born in 1818, and is heir ap- 
parent of the Russian empire. 

Notwithstanding the deliberate 
caution, with which Nicholas pro- 
ceeded previous to ascending the 
throne, and the reiterated acts of 
renunciation voluntarily executed, 
by Constantine ; so great a change 
in the order of succession, was not 
effected without disturbance and 
bloodshed. 

Opposition to the new emperor, 
was first exhibited by part of the 
regiment of Moscow ; who, when 
required to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to Nicholas, left their barracks 
in martial array, proclaiming Con- 
stantine. They marched to the 
square of Isaac, where they were 
joined by one or two other corps, 
which increased the number of the 
seditious to about two thousand 
men. General Miloradovitch, the 
military governor, instantly repair- 
ed to the square, and endeavored 
to reclaim the mutineers, but was 
shot at and mortally wounded with 
a pistol. Nicholas also addressed 
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the rebels himself, but in vain. At 
length, when night approached, 
the soldiers persisting in their muti- 
ny, it was found necessary to order 
up the troops ; who soon dispersed 
the rebels, and killed about two 
hundred of their number. T'ran- 
quillity was quickly restored; and 
all the rest of the troops in the city, 
remained faithful to their duty. 
Nicholas issued a proclamation, 
in consequence of this disturbance, 
to justify the measures of severity 
adopted. He declared that the 
mutineers were not actuated by 
any regard for Constantine. His 
name was merely a pretext for their 
disorders. Their object, he affirm- 
ed, was long meditated, and ma- 
tured in darkness ; it being no less 
than to cast down the throne and 
the laws, and overturn the empire. 
A special commission was im- 
mediately instituted, consisting of 
the grand duke Michael, and seve- 
ral high officers of state and the 
army, to inquire into the causes 
and extent of the alleged conspira- 
cy. Numerous arrests followed, 
chiefly of military officers. One 
of the orders led to another dis- 
turbance, more deliberate and per- 
severing than the first. Lieutenant 
colonel Mouravieff Apostol, one of 
the accused, attacked and wound- 
ed his colonel, who attempted to 
arrest him, and instigated six com- 
panies of the regiment to revolt, 
under pretence of fidelity to Con- 
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stantine. 
tary chest, setting free the malefac- 
tors imprisoned at Vassilkoff, plun- 


After pillaging the mili- 


dering the town, and committing 
various other disorders, the insur- 
gents marched towards Bela-Tcher- 
koff. They were overtaken and 
attacked by prince Scherbatoff, 
with a sufficient body of troops, 
and all who were not killed in the 
engagement, laid down their arms, 
and were taken prisoners. 

Arrests continued to be made, 
pending the sittings of the commis- 
sion; until, at length, their pro- 
ceedings were concluded and pu- 
blished; from which it appears, 
that a number of officers, who had 
served in France and Germany, 
and imbibed some notions of liber- 
ty, but neither sound nor practica- 
ble ones, on their return to Russia, 
established secret societies for the 
purpose of disseminating their prin- 
ciples. The parent society was 
ealled the “ Union of Safety.” No 
harmony existed among the differ- 
ent leaders, whose views were ut- 
terly at variance. Some proposing 
a republic, some a constitutional 
monarchy ;; and no rational plan 
of operations had yet been con- 
certed. 

The report of the commission 
on secret societies was made, May 
30th; and was directly followed by 
the appointment of a high court, 
for the trial of the parties accused. 
After a laborious examination of 
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all the evidence, the court con- 
victed one hundred and ‘twenty 
persons of participating in the con- 
spiracy. They were classed and 
sentenced, according to the aggra- 
vation of their respective offences ; 
five to be drawn and quartered, 
and the rest to various punish- 
ments, from death down to exile 
and degradation. 

By imperial ukase, the proceed- 
ings of the court were approved, 
but all the punishments commuted 
to less severe ones. Five persons 
only, were ordered to be executed 
capitally, and they, simply by hang- 
ing, which took place July 25th, 
1825. And thus, in the termina- 
tion of the affair, Nicholas had an 
opportunity to exercise his clemen- 
cy, which he did not fail to im- 
prove ; thereby effacing the me- 
mory of scenes and incidents, which 
threw a gloom over the commence- 
ment of his reign. 

The rest of the year was occu- 
pied with events, both at home and 
in respect to foreign countries, of a 
more agreeable nature. 

Pursuant to previous arrange- 
ments, the coronation of the em- 
peror took place at Moscow, in 
September, at which, all the great 
officers of the crown, and the mem- 
bers of the imperial family assisted. 
Constantine himself, by his pre- 
sence on the occasion, attracted 
great attention. On the day of 


the coronation, Nicholas issued a 
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manifesto, declaring the succession 
to the Russian throne, as laid down 
by the emperor Paul, in 1797, to 
remain unchanged in principle. 
The grand duke Michael was also 
pronounced regent, during the mi- 
nority of any son of Nicholas ; and 
to him the succession was to de- 
volve, in case the latter died with- 
out issue. 

Public expectation had long been 
anticipating a war between Russia 
and Turkey. The sympathies of 
the former, it was well known, were 
strongly excited in favor of the 
struggling Greeks. Add to this, 
Nicholas seemed to need 
some employment for his great ar- 
mies, to dispel their discontent and 
uneasiness. Every journal, there- 
fore, continued to teem with specu- 
lations on the probable event ; until 
May, when the Porte announced 
to all the foreign ministers at Con- 
stantinople, the conclusion of a 
provisional arrangement between 
the two powers. By instructions 
from his court, M. de Minziacky, 
the Russian envoy in Turkey, had 
presented’ an ultimatum to the 
Porte about a month before, which 
was now accepted. 

Turkey entered into engage- 
ments to re-establish the ancient 
order of things in Wallachia and 
Moldavia; to release the Setvian 
deputies, imprisoned in 1821, and 
satisfy the demands of Servia ; and 
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immediately to appoint plenipoten- 
tiaries to meet with Russian com- 
missioners, and settle all the points 
remaining in controversy between 
the two parties. ° 

Ackermann was designated as the 
place of conference, where the com- 
missioners met August 6th. After 
a month’s deliberations, thé Turk- 
ish commissioners signed a conven- 
tion, providing for executing the 
treaty of Bucharest, and almost 
precisely conformable to the origi- 
nal propositions of the emperor of 
Russia. Pursuant to the last arti- 
cle of it, ratifications were to be 
exchanged within four weeks, 
which was accordingly done ; the 
Porte thus acceding, almost tincon- 
ditionally, to the demands of Alex- 
ander and Nicholas. This result 
was probably hastened in respect 
to both parties, by their actual si- 
tuation ; the sultan being fully oc- 
cupied by the reforms in his army, 
no less than by the Greek war, and 
Nicholas desiring to concentrate 
his forces on his Persian frontier. 
In effect, the treaty gave complete 
security to the Russian trade in the 
Black sea, and placed Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Servia, under the 
protection of Russia. 

While Russia has been cultiva- 
ting the relations of peace in Eu- 
rope, in Asia she is engaged in a 
war, which promises to extend the 
boundaries of the Russian empire. 

33 
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and add to its already excessive 
magnitude, by new conquests from 
Persia. 

The political condition of Per- 
sia is represented as being pecu- 
liarly critical. At the death of the 
reigning shah, Feti Aly, who is ad- 
vanced in years, numerous aspirants 
for the throne, threaten to rise and 
involve the kingdom in civil dis- 
cord. Its government is notorious- 
ly weak and inefficient ; its finances 
are deranged ; its king is avari- 
cious ; and his subjects are disaf- 
fected. Under these circumstances, 
it would, indeed, be extraordinary, 
if Persia should attack her powerful 
neighbor, and involve herself in a 
war, which may, perhaps, end in 
removing the greater barrier be- 
tween Russia and the English pos- 
sessions in India, an event which 
is, very justly, much apprehended 
by the British government. The 
immediate causes of the war are to 
be found in the following state of 
things :— 

By the treaty of Gulistan, con- 
cluded in 1814, Persia ceded to 
Russia certain provinces in Geor- 
gia ; agreed to maintain no navy in 
the Caspian sea ; and the boundary 
line between the two states was de- 
fined: while Russia, on her part, 
agreed, to sustain the heir to the 
Persian crown against all compe- 
titors. Difficulties, however, at- 


tended the adjustment of the bu- 
siness; Russia delaying, under va- 
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rious pretexts, to appoint commis- 
sioners to adjust the boundary line ; 
and it was not completed at Alex- 
ander’s death. In the process of 
this controversy, we find, under co- 
ver of great moderation of profess- 
ions, on the part of Russia, her 
sub-governors entirely regardless of 
the rights of Persia. 

In the summer of 1825, M. Mo- 
zarovitch, a Russian ambassador. 
came to the shah’s camp, for 
the purpose of endeavoring to ob- 
tain his majesty’s ratification, of 
certain terms agreed upon between 
Futteh Alle Khan and general Yer- 
moloff, the governor of Georgia, at 
Teflis; but his majesty distinctly 
refused his consent to the arrange- 
ment. In the autumn of the same 
year, M. Mozarovitch left Persia ; 
and the government of Georgia, 
acting on what they called the trea- 
ty of Futtehy Alle Khan, which 
they had previously endeavored in 
vain to induce the shah to ratify, 
occupied, with a military force, the 
lands which would have become 
theirs, had this treaty taken effect. 

One of these portions of land 
was an uninhabited stripe, called 
Gokcheh, which borders on. the 
lake of Gokcheh or Sevan, and 
which had been in the undisputed 
possession of Persia, ever since the 
conclusion of the peace. Russian 
picquets had been placed there 
some years before, to prevent the 
desertion of their wandering tribes. 
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who pastured their flocks in sum- 
mer in its vicinity, and in winter 
had been regularly withdrawn. To 
the remonstrance of the prince 
royal against the military occupa- 
tion of this part of the Persian ter- 
ritory, general Yermoloff had re- 
plied, by admitting the justice of 
the prince’s remarks ; but excused 
himself on the plea, that the mea- 
sure he had adopted was mutually 
advantageous, and concluded by 
offermg to withdraw the detach- 
ment, if his royal highness should 
continue to think it necessary. 

Yet, after all this, on the strength 
of an unratified engagement, conclu- 
ded by the agent of a deputed au- 
thority, Russia took permanent pos- 
session of this very piece of ground. 

As soon as the occupation of 
Gokcheh was known to the court 
of Tehran, a respectable envoy 
was sent to Teflis, to remonstrate 
against the measure, and to pro- 
pose that the Russian detachment 
should be withdrawn, at least until 
time should be given for an appeal 
to the justice of the emperor. This 
was refused ; and in answer to the 
letters which the shah had written 
to the governor-general of Geor- 
gia, he was informed that Gokcheh 
would be given up by Russia, if the 
lands of Kapan were immediately 
evacuated by Persia. 

These lands of Kapan had been, 
trom the conclusion of the peace, in 

1814, in possession of Persia: but 
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within a few years, a claim, support- 
ed by some weighty arguments, had 
been set up by Russia, and it remain- 
ed one of those points,which it would 
have been the duty of commission- 
ers to decide upon. The claims 
of Persia were, at least, as well 
supported as those of Russia ; and 
some of the Russian official maps 
had marked Kapan as belonging to 
Persia. It was, therefore, an ob- 
vious injustice to seize an undis- 
puted possession of Persia ; and to 
demand, as the price of its evacua- 
tion, the abandonment of claims, 
which were probably just, to an- 
other portion of territory. 

At this time the death of the 
emperor Alexander was announ- 
ced, and the confusion which was 
caused by the annunciation of Con- 
stantine as his successor, and the 
subsequent abdication of the throne 
in favor of Nicholas, suspended the 
discussions. 

After the accession of Nicholas, 
prince Menzikoff was despatched 
to Persia, to conclude an agree- 
ment, respecting the matters in 
controversy. But, now the Per- 
sian court began to suspect the 
intentions of Russia; and that she 
was determined only to consult 
her own convenience in the settle- 
ment of the frontier. 

At the same time it was whis- 
pered that the tranquillity of the 
Russian empire had been disturbed; 
that a civil war was carried on in 
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St. Petersburgh ; and that the tribes 
of the Caucasus were already in 
arms, to assert their independence. 

It was known that the misrule 
of the Russian authorities in Geor- 
gia, and their wanton interference 
with the religious prejudices of their 
Mahomedan subjects, had produced 
a feeling of serious discontent. 
Proposals had even been made to 
Persia by the heads of the tribes, 
and chiefs of districts, to co-operate 
with her in a war against Russia. 
Letters had been written by the 
Mahomedan population of all the 
_ Russian provinces bordering on 
Persia, to the head of their religion, 
imploring his interference in their 
behalf: and he had come from the 
sanctuary of Kerbelace, expressly 
to urge the shah to take up arms 
in defence of his insulted religion. 
The whole ecclesiastics of Persia 
joined their leader, and the mosques 
were filled with persons of all class- 
es, lending a willing ear to the in- 
flammatory orations of their Mool- 
lahs ; while the shah was threaten- 
ed with the curses of the faithful, 
and even with everlasting perdition, 
if he failed to take up arms in the 
holy cause. 

In the midst of this ferment, 
prince Menchikoff arrived in the 
royal camp. He was treated with 
‘honor, and even with distinction. 
Sanguine hopes were entertained 
that every thing would be satisfac- 
torily arranged ; and if there were 
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some, who, for private ends, wish- 
ed to hurry Persia into a war, there 
were many of the most influential 
of her councillors, who anxiously 
desired to avoid it. The king him- 
self was of this number; and though 
he had been induced to give a 
solemn pledge to the Moollahs ; 
that if Gokcheh was not restored, 
he would agree to make war upon 
Russia, because he would then be 
justified in doing so; still this 
pledge—which had been exacted 
from him by the influence of the 
Moollahs on his inability to with- 
stand their demands--was given 
under a moral conviction, that the 
envoy of the emperor would rather 
relinquish a worthless spot, to 
which his government had no just 
claim, than allow the dispute to be 
decided by the sword. 

But, in answer to all demands 
for the evacuation of Gokcheh, the 
Russian envoy replied, that he had 
no instructions regarding it, and 
was not empowered to agree to 
its evacuation. It was proposed 
that it should remain unoccupied 
by either party, until a reference 
could be made to the emperor. 
This he was equally unable to com- 
ply with, and he put an end to the 
discussion, by repeating that his 
instructions extended to nothing, 
beyond some trifling modification 
of the unratified treaty of Futteh 
Allee Khan. 


Those who had been clamorous 
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for war, now called upon the shah 
to redeem his pledge, or forfeit his 
hopes of heaven. The Mahomed- 
ans of some of the Russian pro- 
vinces were already in arms, and 
even the Christians of at least one 
of these, had made overtures to 
Persia. The troops had been ex- 
cited to enthusiasm by the Mool- 
lahs, and the war was commenced 
by the invasion of the frontier pro- 
vinces of Russia. At the same 
time Abba Mirza, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the crown, issued pro- 
clamations inciting the Mahomedan 
subjects of Russia to revolt, by ap- 
pealing to their religious prejudi- 
ces. Russia then formally declared 
war against Persia, and professed 
her determination not to lay down 
arms “until she obtained guaran- 
tee for a perfect security for the fu- 
ture, and a just indemnity by an 
honorable and solid peace.” 
Several actions have taken place, 
some of which, may be mentioned. 
The first important one, was Sep- 
tember 12th. The Russians were 
commanded by prince Madatow ; 
the Persians by Mehmed Mirza ; 
son of Abbas Mirza, whose forces 


. Were completely routed, and driven 


beyond Elizabeth Pol. At this 
place, the Russians took possession 
of the Persian camp, with large 
magazines of provisions. 

Troops were now ordered to be 
in readiness to join those already 
engaged in the war: and the Rus- 


- sians prepared to pursue the Per- 


sians to Karabagh. Notwithstand- 
ing their late defeat, however, the 
Persians attacked a Russian de- 
tachment on the 25th of September. 
Abbas Mirza himself, and three of 
his sons, were present ; but their 
forces sustained defeat, and were 
pursued, in a disorderly flight, be- 
yond the Araxes. It should be 
remarked, that prince Menzikoff, 
after being deceived with repre- 
sentations of the shah’s pacific in- 
tentions, until his forces had act- 
ually invaded Russia, was then im- 
prisoned and detained in confine- 
ment twenty-five days, in open vio- 
lation of the law of nations, as 
practised in more civilized coun- 
tries, and of his rights as an em- 
bassador. We must not, however, 
expect from eastern governments, 
that strict observance of those 
rights, which civilization exacts 
from European nations. 

At the commencement of the 
war, the irruption of the Persians 
was the signal for an insurrection 
among the Mahometan subjects of 
Russia in that region. In conse- 
quence of this, the Russians 
were obliged to evacuate several 
provinces, and the Persians pene- 
trated also a considerable distance 
towards the Caspian sea. These 
events occasioned great consterna- 
tion among the Arminian mer- 
chants, whose business was there- 
by interrupted. But the prompt 
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movements of the Russians, quick- 
ly changed the face of things, and, 
as we have already stated, transfer- 
red the seat of the war to the Per- 
sian territory. While on one hand, 
the Russian government represent- 
ed this controversy, as originating 
in the perfidy and folly of the shah 
and his advisers; the Persian go- 
vernment lost no time in notifying 
the European courts, the English 
particularly, of the propriety of its 
own conduct, ascribing the origin 
of the war to Russia. 

The Russian army of the Cau- 
casus is under the command of ge- 
neral Yermoloff, an officer of great 
reputation and talents, who, in that 
remote region, with an army of 
60,000, or, as some say, 80,000 
men, is in the possession of great 
power. 
Teflis, the ancient capital of Geor- 
gia. His troops are accounted 


His head quarters are at 


among the finest in the Russian 
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service, consisting, for the most 
part, of those who accompanied 
Alexander to Paris. In nearly all 
the engagements, which have thus 
far taken place, the Russians have 
been successful ; though the Per- 
sians have, in some _ instances, 
claimed the victory; and as the 
numbers of the army can easily be 
increased from other cantonments, 
the Persians stand no chance, that 
we can see, of ultimate success. 
She must, at last, make peace upon 
such terms as. she can obtain from 
the moderation of Russia; and as 
the policy of that power has uni- 
formly pointed to the extension of 
her frontier, on the side of Persia, 
it is obvious, that the results of the 
war will only hasten the period, 
when the colossal power of the 
north, and Great Britain, will come 
in collision, upon the plains of 
India. 
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GREECE.—Dissensions—Government— Insurrection in the Morea-~ 
Patras—Preparations of the Egyptians and Turks—Messolunghi 
invested—Siege of Navarino—Engagements—Splactina taken—and 
Navarino— Ibrahim advances to Tripolizza—Ulysses— Events at Mes- 
solunghi—French faction at Napoli—Egyptian fleet, burnt at Modon 
—The Greek fleet-—Hydra threatened— Attempt at Suda— Massacre 
at Hydra— Attempt at Alexandria. 


Long suffering Greece, again re- 
sumes a place in the history of na- 
tions. The seas, and shores, cele- 
brated in classical song, now attract 
the attention of mankind, as the 
theatre of a sacred war, in which 
the Greeks, no longer conquer- 
ors of Asia, are contending for 
life and liberty, on their own 
soil. It is a struggle which enlists 
all the sympathies of civilized man, 
in favor of those, who profess our 
own religion, and who possess like 
tastes with ourselves, and against 
the inveterate enemies of christian- 
ity, of education, of letters, and of 
political improvement. In relating 
the vicissitudes of this war, during 
the year 1825, we shall confine our- 
selves toa plain simple statement of 
the well authenticated facts, of most 
importance, without indulging our 
feelings in any observations of a 
general nature. 

The winter preceding the cam- 
paign of 1825, was consumed by 
the Greeks, in disastrous dissen- 


sions, which prevented their accom- 
plishing any important movement 
in the war. But for this, they might 
have effected the reduction of Pa- 
tras, and been prepared to meet 
their, enemies in the spring, with 
redoubled vigor. Divided by situa- 
tion, the modern Greeks of Roume- 
lia, of the Morea, and of the 
islands, are not less the prey of 
cabals, and factions, than their ver- 
satile and restless ancestors. The 
same fickleness of temper; the 
same thirst of distinctions, which 
the ancient Athenians indulged, at 
every hazard ; the same indefatiga- 
ble spirit of intrigue, reigns in the 
breasts of their descendants ; and 
on the other hand, if the genius, 
quickness, activity, and patriotism, ~ 
which also characterized the Greek 
of olden time, had not survived, 
through all the reverses of the na- 
tion, we should not witness their 
present glorious /struggle for free- 
dom. But their differences, at the 
period under consideration, were 
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peculiarly unfortunate; because 
theémergency demanded the united- 
exertions of all their strength. 

As then constituted, the govern- 
ment, unfortunately, did not enjoy 
the ‘unqualified confidence of the 
pedple. “George Conduriotti, a 
miun'6f sttict honor, and of unsha- 
kel intégtity, it is true, but of little 
tabtte ‘Was president of the execu- 
tiv Body, té"which ‘station hée'was 
exalted in part, td’ conciliate ' the 
Hyiitiéts> ° He, “atid “his brother, 
were thie ‘itiost optilent merchanits 
of Hydra which ‘has acted so ‘noble 
‘a part iti the revolution. | His prin- 
cipal ddviser, and setretary'of state, 
Mavrotordato, is Varivusly repre- 
sented’; but although his purity of 
character is questioned, there ¢an 
be no doubt of his talents, addtess, 
familiarity with politics, and other 
general qualifications, for his post. 
Being a Fanariot, and without con- 
nections in ‘Greece, he labored 
under disadvantages, which con- 
siderably diminished his usefulness. 
Of the’other four members of the 
exectitive ‘body, namely, Botazi, 
Speliotaki, Mavromichalis, and 
Coletti, the latter was accounted 
by far the most clever and intel- 
ligent ; although his manners, and 
some measurés ascribed to his 
agency, had proctired him tlie re- 
putation of dangeraxs ambition. 
This government, (whether justly or 
not, is less material,) was accused 
by the Moreots, of partiality, and 





injurious preference for the Roume- 
liots ; and hence the probable ori- 
gin of the subsequent dissensions. 

Irritated by some alleged strong 
instances of such partiality, and 
jealous of not possessing their due 
influence in the government, the 
chiefs of the Morea rose in arms, 
in the autumn of 1824, headed by 
the celebrated Colocotroni. ‘The 
government exerted itself, with 
great energy, to suppress this un- 
lucky “ebullition of anarchy. Co- 
letti;' aided by the Roumeliot gene- 
rals, Izonga and Goura, marched 
agaihst ‘the insurgents, and suc- 
ceeded’ rediicing them to subject- 
ion.” “Two Of the ‘féaders, 'Zaimi 
anid Londo} ‘tei? thé Moréa, and 
took ‘refiige' in’ Kalamos'; the 're- 
indinder Surrendered t6 the govern- 
ment ; and” Golécottoni ‘himself 
was Confined to a monastery among 
the ‘hills of Hydra. 

The rebellion being thus effectu- 
ally quelled, the government un- 
dertook ‘the blockade of Patras in 
earnest, and under most favorable 
auspices. ‘All the Morea, except 
Patras, and the small fortresses of 
Coron and Modon, was in the pos- 
session of the ‘libérators ; and so 
was most of Western Greece. By 


tneans of the English loans, the 
finances of the government were 
placed in a condition to carry on 
the approaching campaign with spi- 
rit. Thirty ships, ‘acting’ in ‘con- 
cert with a sufficient body of land 
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forces, closely invested Patras, the 
garrison of which being already 
straightened for provisions, would, 
it was expected, shortly capitu- 
late. 

In the mean time, the sultan had 
employed the winter in extensive 
preparations for striking a decisive 
blow ; his chief reliance, however, 
being upon the energy of Moham- 
med Ali, pacha of Egypt. Pursu- 
ant to its favorite policy, of destroy- 
ing one rebel by means of another, 
the Porte summoned him, in the 
moment of despair, to aid in the 
conquest of Greece. This too po- 
tent subject, already master of 
Egypt and Arabia, had now added 
Candia to his dominions, and was 
allured to fresh exertions by the 
prospect of gaining the Morea. 
Through that country, he would 
enter Europe, and obtain unmense 
accession of strength and resources. 
Possessing a powerful navy, and an 
army of soldiers disciplined and 
equipped on the European model, 
he enjoyed incalculable advantages 
over the undisciplined and unorgan- 
ized troops of regenerate Greece. 
Ibrahim Pacha, his son-in-law, who 
commanded his forces in the Mo- 
rea, was advised by the French 
officers, employed to instruct-the 
Egyptian army; and reposed full 
confidence in colonel Séve, who 
actually exercised command, ha- 
ving embraced the _Mahometan 
faith, and assumed the name of 
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Soliman Bey. ‘Their influence 
communicated to the proceedings 
of Ibrahim, all the regularity of ci- 
vilized warfare. The Egyptian 
fleet wintered in the harbor of Su- 
da, in Candia: Ibrahim arrived at 
Rhodes, January ist, 1825, where 
5000 disciplined soldiers awaited 
him, with which he returned to 
Candia, to complete his armament 
there, and then sail for the Morea. 

At Constantinople, on the other 
hand, arrangements were made to 
second Ibrahim, by correspondent 
movements in Western Greece. 
To conciliate the Albanians, Omer 
Pacha was transferred to Salonika; 
and the Roumeli Valisi was ap- 
pointed to supply his place in the 
pachalic of Yannina and Delvinat- 
si, to which, if he succeeded in sub- 
duing them, Roumelia, with Mes- 
solunghi and Anatolia, was to be 
added. He immediately com- 
menced raising troops at Larissa, 
intending to pass over from thence 
to his, new government, and after 
levying soldiers there, to descend, 
with all his forces, upon Messo- 
lunghi. 

Anticipating his destination, No- 
ta Bozzaris, accompanied by ge- 
nerals Suka and Milios, set forward 
with a sufficient force, to occupy 
the passes of Makrinovo, the an- 
cient Olympus, through which it 
was expected he would attempt to 
enter Greece.’ Izonga was also 
stationed at Karbassura, and Iskos 

34 
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appointed to have direction of the 
whole. The Turks proceeded with 
unwonted despatch. Early in 
March, the Roumeli Valisi reach- 
ed. Yannina, and the 20th of 
the same month, arrived at Arta, 
with 15,000 men, from whence he 
marched on to Makrinovo. He 
unexpectedly found the passes 
open; for the Greeks quitted their 
posts and crossed over the Ache- 
lous, without a single battle ; thus 
leaving all the country north of the 
river, exposed to the ravages of the 
Turks. 

No sooner was al} this known at 
Messolunghi, than a deputation 
was sent. to the generals, desi- 
ring them to recross the Achelous, 
and to seize upon the passes 
this side of Makrinovo. Izonga 
immediately set out for Ligovitzi ; 
but found himself anticipated by 
the enemy, and was under the ne- 
cessity of falling back upon Lesjni. 
Here a‘short conflict ensued, and 
the Roumeliots becoming aware of 
their inability to arrest the farther 
progress of the Turks, repassed 
the river, and retreated to Messo- 
lunghi. . The approach of the ene- 
my being daily expected there, the 
government hastily took the neces- 
sary steps, to place the town and 
the garrison in proper order for 
defence. To Nota Bozzaris, Su- 
ka, Milios and others, was commit- 
ted the care of Anatolia, with the 
charge of keeping up a constant 
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communication with Messolunght. 
The Turks made their first appear- 
ance before this place, April 27th ; 
and before Antolia, a few days pre- 
vious. Some slight skirmishes im- 
mediately took place, but no en- 
gagement of much consequence ; 
the enemy being chiefly occupied 
in commencing their lines, and 
throwing up entrenchments. 

We must now,suspend our ac- 
count of the operations here; to 
bring down the history of events 
in another quarter of Greece. The 
patriots continued the blockade of 
Patras, the progress of which was 
observed with keen attention, be- 
cause its fall was every moment ex- 
pected ; and the naval forces which 
cruised before it, were indispensa- 
bly necessary to check the arma- 
ment of ther Egyptians, and pre- 
vent Ibrahim’s transports from lea- 
ving Crete. Intelligence repeat- 
edly reached the government, of 
the activity with which the pacha 
hastened his preparations. At 
length, advices arrived of the ap- 
proaching departure of his fleet 
from Candia. The garrison of Pa- 
tras was now ripe for surrender ; 
and the Greeks, anxious not to 
withdraw their blockading squad- 
ron until the last moment, unfor- 
tunately deferred it too long. Al- 


most on the same day that they 
sailed from Patras, to intercept the 
Egyptians, the squadron of the lat- 
ter anchored off Modon,. February 
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24th, and disembarked 6,000 well 
disciplined soldiers, who immedi- 
ately encamped around Modon, 
while the ships returned to Suda 
for additional troops. 

It soon became apparent, that 
Navarino and the adjacent coun- 
try, were destined to be the imme- 
diate seat of the war. According- 
ly, the attempt on Patras was whol- 
ly abandoned. Both parties, how- 
ever, remained inactive, until March 
12th, 1825,when Ibrahim Pacha ha- 
ving received a reinforcement,pitch- 
ed his camp before Navarino, with 
an army of 14,000 soldiers. This 
town, standing upon the site of the 
ancient Pylos, was an object of 
importance to the Turks, not only 
from its geographical position, but 
as being one of the best ports in 
the Morea. The harbor was pro- 
tected by the island of Sphacteria, 
which completely commanded the 
entrance to Navarino, and the 
fortress there, as well as that of old 
Navarino, at the other extremity of 
the port. Fortifications, erected 
by the Venetians when they had 
possession of the Morea, enabled 
the Greeks to undertake the de- 
fence’ of the place, with strong 
hopes of success. The govern- 
ment made spirited efforts to meet 
the Egyptians. A garrison of 2,000 
soldiers, commanded by the Bul- 
garian Hadgi Christo, and Joannes, 
the youngest son of Petro Bey, the 
Mainote, threw themselves into the 


fortress. Major Collegno, a Pied- 
montese exile of great bravery and 
merit, was appointed to superin- 
tend the fortifications. From all 
parts of the Morea, provisions were 
sent in sufficient quantities to sus- 
tain a long siege. And while Con- 
duriotti and prince Mavroeordato 
prepared to march from Napoli 
with fresh troops ; large bodies of 
Roumeliots, commanded by Gia- 
vella, Karatasso, Constantine Boz- 
zaris, and Karaiscaki, took: posi- 
tions in the rear of the: besiegers. 

In this condition, things remain- 
ed for several weeks. Petty con- 
tests took place almost daily, which 
lessened the numbers on each side ; 
but did not end in compelling either 
the Greeks or Egyptians, to change 
the positions they had taken. But, 
on the 19th of April, a serious en- 
gagement occurred. The presi- 
dent Conduriotti, with prince Mav- 
rocordato, had now arrived at the 
camp. Ibrahim posted himself 
east of Navarino, and erected a 
small battery south of the fortifica- 
tions, whence he kept up an in- 
cessant cannonade. Along his 
rear, the Greeks extended their 
line, almost in a circle, with the 
intention of cutting off his commu- 
nication with Modon. Hadgi 
Christo, Hadgi Stephano, and Con- 
stantine Bozzaris, commanded the 
left extremity ; Giavella and Kara- 
tasso, the right ; and a body of Mo- 
reots occupied the centre.command- 
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ed by Skurtza, a Hydriot, who was 
raised above his capacity by the par- 
tiality of his countryman, Condu- 
riotti. On the 18th, the Greeks 
received intimation, that the Egypt- 
ians designed to make a general 
attack the next morning. At the 
extremities, every thing was fully 
prepared for it; but Skurtza ha- 
ving neglected to throw up the ne- 
cessary defences, Constantine Boz- 
zaris repaired to his position with 
a select body of soldiers. Early 
in the morning, Ibrahim marched 
his forces to the attack, in three 
divisions. Hadgi Christo at one 
point, and Giavella at another, sus- 
tained the assault with unshrinking 
courage; but Skurtza’s Moreots 
fled precipitately, leaving Bozzaris 
to withstand the enemy alone. 
Hlis chosen soldiers were soon. cut 
to pieces, only himself and twenty- 
seven of his followers escaping with 
life. Two of the bravest capitani, 
Xidi and Zapheiropuolo, were made 
prisoners; and four other distinguish- 
ed leaders perished in the battle. 
Elated with their success, the 
Egyptians attempted an assault up- 
on the walls ; but the garrison re- 
pulsed them, sallied, and took pos- 
session of the newly constructed 
battery, spiked all the cannon, and 
safely retired again within the walls. 
The enemy immediately brought 
up fresh cannon, and recommenced 
a constant discharge of shot and 
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shells, but without gaining any ma- 
terial advantage. 

Even in the greatest extremity 
of their dangers, the Greeks could 
not abstain from perpetual and ru- 
inous dissensions. In passing 
through the Morea to Navarino, 
the Roumeliots had treated the 
Moreot peasantry, with much con- 
tempt and violence. Since their 
arrival at the camp, there had 
never been any cordial co-operation 
between the troops of the two dis- 
tricts ; and the pusillanimity of the 
Moreots in the late engagement, 
to which Bozzaris justly ascribed 
his defeat, served to widen the 
breach, At length, on the arrival 
of the Turks before Messolunghi, 
the Roumeliots openly declared 
their determination to march im- 
mediately to the protection of their 
own homes, and leave Navarino to 
be defended by the garrison and 
the troops of the Morea. Led by 
their respective generals, Giavella, 
Karaiscaki, and Bozzaris, they set 
out accordingly ; and the Moreots 
took arms, with great spirit, to sup- 
ply their place. The two rebels, 
Zaimi, and Londo, returned from 
Kalamos, whither they had fled 
for refuge, submitted to the govern- 
ment, and diligently went about 
raising troops in their native dis- 
trict of Kalabrita. 

Nothing further, of much mo- 
ment, transpired, until the 6th of 
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May, when the Egyptians endea- 
vored to land a body of troops at 
Old Navarino. But, after a smart 
action, which continued all day, 
the enemy were compelled to re- 
tire, without effecting their pur- 
pose. Their fleet fell back in the 
direction of Modon; and only 
eight ships of the Greek squadron 
remained within the harbor of Na- 
varino, the rest beating off at some 
distance from the shore. Early on 
the morning of Sunday, the suc- 
ceeding day, the enemy’s fleet was 
observed to he moving upon the 
island of Sphacteria. Soon after 
noon, they had advanced near to 
the island; whilst a dead calm pre- 
vented the Greek fleet from sea- 
sonably entering the harbor. Mean- 
while, no time had been lost in has- 
tily arranging matters for the de- 
fence of Sphacteria. A small bat- 
tery of three guns, with a garrison 
of two hundred soldiers, directed 
by Stavro Sohini, a gallant young 
Hydriot, and by general Anagnos- 
tara, commanded the only landing 
place on the island. To these 
were added a party of sailors, from 
the ships, under the brave and cele- 
brated Hydriot, captain Anastasius 
Psamado ; prince Mavrocordato re- 
maining on the island to direct the 
whole, aided by count Santa Rosa, 
a Piedmontese nobleman, who, 
banished from his own country for 
his devotion to the principles of li- 
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berty, perished on this day, a mar- 
tyr to the same holy cause. 

The pacha divided his ships into 
two squadrons ; one being stationed 
at the entrance of the harbor, to 
shut up the eight ships within, and 
the other remaining off the island, 
to oppose the Greek fleet, should 
they come up to the succor of 
their countrymen. On the island, 
the gallant little band could now 
see the Egyptian boats filling with 
Arabs, to the sound of the drum. 
They landed 1500 men, who com- 
pletely overpowered the garrison 
by numbers, and cut them to pieces 
indiscrimmately, without the excep- 
tion of a single man. Sohini and 
Anagnostara fell among the very 
last, after a most desperate, but 
fruitless, resistance. The little 
parties, stationed at other points of 
the island, now fled in confusion. 
All the ships in the harbor precipi- 
tately got under weigh, except 
Psamado’s brig, which remained to 
rescue the surviving Hydriots ;— 
the Egyptian fleet dividing, and 
leaving them a free passage. ~ 

Psamado’s crew sent their boats 
on shore, and prince Mavrocordato 
escaped on board ; but when the 
boats again reached thé shore, the 
fugitives crowded into them so ea- 
gerly, that they sunk.~ Just then, 
Psamado approached with‘a hand- 
ful of followers, weak from loss of 
blood. and waved his cap’ ‘to’ his 
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brave sailors for the assistance, 
which they could no longer afford. 
The Egyptians soon came up, and 
he fell under a shower of bullets. 
Not a Greek now remained alive 
on Sphacteria. Count Santa Rosa 
had disdained to fly, and bravely 
met a glorious death among the 
desperate defenders of the island. 
Finally, the last surviver, Dimitri 
Sartouri, the commandant of the 
fortress of Navarino, plunged into 
the sea, and swam to the vessel. 
Psamado’s crew learning the fate 
of their captain from him, prepared 
to make their way out, through the 
Egyptian fleet, which now closed 
up the entrance of the harbor. Al- 
though immediately surrounded by 
five vessels, this solitary little mer- 
chant brig, of eighteen guns, reso- 
lutely fought her way along for six 
hours, in almost a dead calm, and 
escaped with the loss of only two 
men killed, after sustaining an at- 
tack from thirty-four ships of war. 

This battle was most fatal in its 
consequences to the Greeks. Three 
hundred and fifty soldiers, and nine- 
ty seamen, perished; actually a 
greater number than Hydra had lost 
during the whole revolution. Psa- 
mado was the brother in arms of 
Miaulis, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished Hydriot captains. So 
bitterly was his death felt by his 
crew, that one of them endeavored, 
in his despair, to set fire to the 
powder magazine, and blow up the 
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brig.—Hydra was filled with la- 
mentation and mourning, when ti- 
dings of the misfortune reached the 
inhabitants. ; 

At the seat of the war, the im- 
mediate consequence of losing the 
island of Sphacteria was the sur. 
render of Old Navarino, otherwise 
called Palaio Castro. This fort- 
ress is situated on a small peninsu- 
la, united to the main land by two 
narrow isthmuses; the space be- 
tween which is occupied by a salt 
water lake. Defences had been 
erected on each of these necks of 
land; and the Egyptians obtained 
possession of one of them, and of 
the only spring which supplied the 
garrison with fresh water, on the 
evening after the capture of Sphac- 
teria. Desperate as the situation 
of the garrison now was, they, 
nevertheless, determined to hold 
out to the last moment. Accord- 
ingly, they maintained their ground 
the next day, against a vigorous 
assault of the besiegers. But on 
Tuesday, two of the French offi- 
cers in the Egyptian service, pro- 
posed a capitulation, and gave the 
strongest assurances of its being 


faithfully observed. The garrison, 


considering that, if taken by as- 
sault, they would retain no claim 
to mercy, and that they must sur- 
render, from famine, in a few days, 
at most, at length accepted the 
terms offered; marched out to the 
number of 1070 men; and after 
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giving up their arms, were suffered 
to depart in safety. Ibrahim had 
previously made prisoners of Hadgi 
Christo, and the bishop of Modon, 
the two principal Greek command- 
ers. 

As might be anticipated, the 
fall of Navarino itself soon follow- 
ed; for the whole united power of 
the Egyptian army was directed to 
Incapable of suc- 
cessfully resisting a force so dispro- 
portionate to their own, and straight- 
ened for provisions and water, the 
garrison, after holding out until no 
hope of succor either by sea or 
land remained, at length capitulated 
May 23d, under guarantee of some 
European vessels in the harbor. 
By the conditions of surrender, the 
Greeks were to march out without 
arms, and to be transported to 
Calamata ; and the Egyptians fully 
complied with the treaty, except in 
retaining Iatracco, and Georgio, 
son of Petro Bey, on the pretext 
that the Greeks had in like manner, 
detained two pachas after the capi- 
tulation of Napoli. 

By gaining this admirable har- 
bor, the Egyptians secured a safe 
wintering place, and obtained pos- 
session of a key to the entire west- 
ern coast of the Morea. The ut- 
most dismay now seized on the 
Moreots. They loudly demanded 
the release of Colocotroni, to which 
the government yielded their con- 
sent. He arrived at Napoli, May 


13th, and his reconciliation with 
the government, was celebrated 
with enthusiastic rejoicings. They 
mutually agreed, upon a general 
amnesty and oblivion of all past in- 
juries; and zealously united to- 
gether in the common cause, of op- 
posing the farther progress of the 
Egyptians. Colocotroni summoned 
all the inhabitants of the Morea, to 
his standard. Pappa Flescia, mi- 
nister of the interior, marched 
forward to garrison Arcadia, a for- 
tress not far from Navarino. 
Petro Bey repaired to Maina; 
and undertook to raise his follow- 
ers. Every where,~ a new ‘spirit 
seemed to be infused into the bo- 
som of the Greeks, by their recent 
disasters. 

Ibrahim remained a few days at 
Navarino to repair the shattered 
fortifications, and then leaving ‘a 
part of his army at Modon, set’out 
with the rest for Calamata, and Ar- 
cadia; both which he capturéd, 
notwithstanding the determined 
stand made at the latter by Pappa 
Flescia, who fell, after performing 
prodigies of valor. Colocotroni, 
perceiving that the Egyptians meant 
to advance to Tripolizza, after va- 
rious skirmishes and ineffectual ‘at- 
tempts to stop the enemy, was 
obliged to burn the town, and re- 
move the inhabitants to Argos, and 
Napoli di Romania. Ibrahim en- 
tered Tripolizza June 20th, with 
7,000 troops. From thence he ad- 
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vanced and pitched his camp be- 
tween Mylos and Argos, only three 
days march from Napoli. He 
reached this place of encampment 
unmolested: Colocotroni, who 
supposed his line of march would 
lie in the direction of Patras, ha- 
ving drawn off his troops to occupy 
the passes in that quarter. 

Apprehensions for the capital be- 
ing entertained, in these circum- 
stances, prince Demetrius Ipsilanti, 
occupied the position of Mylos. 
Here the Egyptians attacked the 
Greeks; but the latter defended 
themselves so resolutely, that the en- 
emy drew off intimidated, and pass- 
ed onward to Argos. After burning 
this little town, the pacha struck 
his tents, and commenced a retro- 
grade march on Tripolizza. Mean- 
while Colocotroni, apprised of his 
movements, hastily returned to oc- 
cupy the Parthenian passes, and 
cut off his retreat to Modon. But 
owing to his superior military 
knowledge, Ibrahim divided his 
line into two columns, and march- 
ing on each sidé of the Moreots, 
reached Tripolizza, before Coloco- 
troni knew of his departure from 
Mylos. 

The Egyptians remained at Tri- 
polizza until September, when they 
retired to Calamata. Colocotroni 
was encamped in his vicinity du- 
ring this time ; but with troops so 
dispirited, and fluctuating in num- 
hers, that no dependance could be 
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placed upon their exertions. ‘The 
whole country between Tripo- 
lizza and Modon, was in possession 
of Ibrahim’s soldiers, who reduced 
every village to ashes ; and cruelly 
murdered every unfortunate pea- 
sant, who chanced to fall into their 
hands. A contagious disorder, 
with symptoms of plague, having 
made. its appearance at Modon, he 
seemed resolved to remain at Cala- 
mata, to await the reinforcements, 
which he expected from Egypt ; 
and also the progress of affairs at 
Messolunghi, to which it is time we 
should revert. 

Previous to doing this, however, 
we shall narrate some important 
transactions, which occurred in 
another part of Greece. Ulysses, 
the powerful and crafty chieftain of 
Livadia, induced by some extraor- 
dinary motive, either of ambition, 
or of resentment, towards the go- 
vernment, withdrew himself, in the 
spring, from all connection with it, 
and confined his attention solely to 
his own province of Livadia. He 
fortified, as a strong hold, in case of 
the last necessity, a cave on Mount 
Parnassus, which was accessible 
only by ladders, and completely 
bomb proof, although capable 
of accommodating 2,000 persons, 
within its interior. Thither he re- 
moved his treasures, and family ; 
and collected a supply of arms, 
and sufficient ammunitions, and 
provisions, for a long siege. 
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For the purpose of obtaining 
possession of the Negroponts, he 
opened a correspondence with the 
pacha, who had been one of his 
early friends. Frequent conferen- 
ces followed, all with the same 
object. It is not probable, he en- 
tertained any design of betraying 
his country, although that has been 
imputed to him; “but the better 
opinion is, that he merely designed 
to increase his own personal power, 
and thus to rénder himself independ- 
ent, of the government, which was 
under the influence of his personal 
enemies. No sooner did his nego- 
tiations become public, than he was 
declared a traitor; and general 
Goura, a man, who owed all his 
fortunes to Ulysses, was appointed 
to command the forces in Attica, 
and to reduce the insurgent chief. 


Ulysses, therefore, assembled his 


followers ; and some slight skir- 
mishes between his soldiers, and 
those of Goura, ensued; but in 
April, he surrendered page | to 
the latter’; and was immediate- 


ly imprisonéd “in the acropo- 


lis, ‘at Athens. “Here he re- 
mained till late in June ; when he 
died. The account of his death, 
circulated by the government, re- 
presented him as having been 
dashed to pieces, on the pavement, 
at the foot of the tower, whilst en- 
deavoring to escape from it. But 
there is much reason to believe, that 
this story was feigned. to cover the 


imbecility of the government, which 
cut him off in this way ; not daring 
to trust the result of a regular trial. 
Thus fell, a victim, either of his 
vices, or of civil discord, one of 
the most renowned, able, brave, 
and active, of the Greek chieftains, 
who, had he continued faithful to 
his country, might have done her 
the best service, in her present hour 
of trial. 

We left the Turks before Messe 
lunghi, in April, preparing for the 
siege of that place. They con- 
tinued their preparations until May 
10th, when they commenced 
bombarding the garrison, who re- 
turned their shot with equal vigor. 
At this time, the besieging force 
consisted of about 14,000 men, 
under the command of Kiaowta- 
ches, and Youseph, pacha of Pa- 
tras. The besieged felt confidence 
in the strength of the town, and in 
their ability to hold it, against the 
enemy ; particularly if assisted by the 
Greek fleet, which, was able to cut 
off the communication between the 
Turkish army and Patras,,. , Little 
injury was sustained by the town, 
from the fire of the enemy, in con- 
sequence of their want of artillery, 
and of disciplined troops. In Mes- 
solunghi, therefore, the inhabitants, 
acting merely on the defensive, 
seemed likely, if well supplied with 
provisions, to prove a match for 
the Turks. But neither party dix 
played much activity. 
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In the district of Cravari, how- 
ever, eastward of Messolunghi, the 
war proceeded with more spirit. 
Early in May, a small body of Rou- 
meliots attacked a position of the 
enemy, at the village of Pappadia, 
defended by Babousa Sebrane, 
with a force 2,000 strong. After 
sustaining some loss, the Turks 
abandoned the position, and re- 
treated to a monastery, between 
Loidorikion, and Cravari, where 
they were again successfully at- 
tacked by the Greeks. Occasional 
skirmishes continued to occur in 
the district called the Venetico, 
during the rest of the summer ; 
and also in the west of the Morea, 
where the peasantry suffered much 
from incursions of the garrison of 
Patras, who penetrated to Gastouni 
and Clarenza, and almost entirely 
consumed the latter place. The 
Turks also captured Salona. 

Thus affairs remained in this 
quarter, until the close of August. 
By that time, the garrison of Mes- 
solunghi began to be straightened 
extremely for provisions ; and all 
hope of saving it, depended apon 
the operations of the fleet. A squad- 
ron accordingly advanced to Mes- 
solunghi ; but could not immediately 
afford the needed succor ; because 
the Turkish vessels occupied the 
narrow channel, leading to the town. 
But availing themselves of a favora- 
ble wind, and a dark night, the Greek 
ships quietly passed the Turkish 
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line, and took a position within it. 
When day broke, and exhibited 
the situation of things to the Turkish 
fleet, they drew off in great con- 
sternation, and left the Greeks op- 
portunity to throw a sufficient quan- 
tity of stores into the town, to se- 
cure the garrison from future want. 
All apprehension for the safety of 
Messolunghi being at an end, the 
Greeks set sail, in pursuit of the 
Turkish squadron, which was ma- 
king for Rhodes. Sooh afterwards, 
in the beginning of September, the 
Turkish land forces hastily retired 
from before the town, and re- 
treated in the direction of Arta, 
thus entirely failing in their third 
attempt upon Messolunghi. 

With this event, which restored 
fresh spirits to the Greeks, the cam- 
paign seemed to be verging to a 
close. Something had been ne- 
cessary to save the people from ab- 
solute despondéncy, at the signal 
successes of the Egyptians. On 
the fall of Navarino, and the subse- 
quent advance of [brahim to Tri- 
polizza, faction and foreign in- 
trigue, added new disorders to 
those brought on by defeat, and by 
financial distress. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of the emergenty, ‘géneral 
Roche, a Philhellenist, having cre- 
dentials from the Greek committee 
of Paris, busied himself in propo- 
sing to the government at Navarino, 
to accept a French prince for sove- 
reign. He succeeded in creating 
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a faction in favor of his plan; but 
met with strong opposition from 
the Hydriots, from Mavrocordato, 
and from Tricoupi; who declared 
their preference for England, in 
case the Greeks should be com- 
pelled to put themselves uhder the 
protection of any foreign power. 
This partiality for the English, be- 
coming, in the sequel, still more 
decided, and the government ex- 
pressing a disposition to solicit the 
interference of Great Britain ; ge- 
neral Roche drew up a protest 
against the measure, alleging it to 
be derogatory to the honor of his 
nation. In this idle and unauthor- 
ised act, he was joined by Mr. 
Washington, a young American, 
who assumed to represent the feel- 
ings of the people of the United 
Sates on the subject. Their gas- 
conading protest justly exposed 
both these gentlemen to much ridi- 
cule, not only in Greece, but, also, 
in the rest of. Europe, and in Ame- 
rica. Mr. Washington would have 
done greater credit to his country, 
by emulating Mr. Jarvis, Dr. 
Howe, and Mr. Miller, who more 
faithfully represented the good will 
of America towards. Greece, in ac- 
tive personal service in her cause, 
at the post of danger... Indeed, it 
has been among not, the least of 
the misfortunes of unhappy Greece, 
that individuals, puffed. up with 
imaginary consequence, from their 
connection with Greek committees. 
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have intermeddled with the affairs 
of the revolutionary government, in 
a manner equally obtrusive in itself, 
and deleterious in its effects. 

In our account of the campaign 
by land, we have occasionally in- 
troduced notices of the Greek na- 
vy ; but its achievements have been 
too glorious to be passed by, with- 
out a more particular explanation 
of the operations by sea. In the 
spring of the year, the fleet was di- 
vided into two squadrons. One of 
them, consisting of twenty-two gun 
brigs, partly Ipsariots, and partly 
Hydriots, cruised among the is- 
lands, and off Mytilene, to watch 
the departure of the Turkish fleet 
from the Dardanelles. The other, 
containing twenty-six sail, beside 
fire-ships, was stationed off Cerigo, 
under the command of the cele- 
brated Miaulis, to observe the 
movements of the Egyptians. 

Miaulis fell in with the Egyptian 
fleet, April 28th, and made an at- 
tack with his brulots; but, owing 
to the want of sufficient wind, he 
was unable to accomplish any 
thing: and the Egyptians passed 
him, and debarked at Modon. 
Miaulis followed them with his 
whole force, and four fire-ships, 
and entered the harbor of Modon, 
May 12th, contemporaneously with 
the inauspicious events at Navarino. 
He found two frigates, and four 
corvettes, with numerous trans- 
ports, in the harbor ; and a favora- 
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ble breeze springing up at the same 
time, carried the brulots in, and 
prevented the egress of the Egypt- 
ians. The latter, finding their es- 
cape impracticable, fell into confu- 
sion, and were driven together be- 
neath the walls of the fortress, 
where they all, to the number of 
twenty-five sail, became a prey to 
the flames. Nor was this all. 
Burning timbers, and other mis- 
siles, thrown up by the explosion 
of the ships, fell within the walls, 
and set fire to a magazine, con- 
taining a large quantity of ammu- 
nition, which exploded with a tre- 
mendous shock, perceptible seve- 
ral, miles:at sea. Unopposed by 
the terrified Egyptians, Miaulis 
brought off his brulottiers without 
the loss of a single man, and im- 
mediately sailed for Calamata. 
‘The ineident, which we have just 
related; ‘affords a just idea of the 
vietories! of :the Greek navy. No 
small part of the honor due to their 
actions belongs to the brulottiers, 
and a few. of the ships of war, while 
the bulk of the fleet has rendered 
comparatively: small service; to 
their country. The largest vessels 
bemg» mostly merebant ships’ or 
brigs, the. private property of indi- 
viduals: their'owners have been 
over ‘cautious, in many instances, 
to prevent their sustaining damage. 
In the summer of 1825, the entire 
fleet. did) not ' exceed) 65: suil ; 


of » which- the Hydtiots owned 
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forty, the Spezziots sixteen, and the 
rest were the remnant of the squad- 
ron of Ipsara.. Among the brulot- 
tier captains, Constantine Canaris, 
had obtained the highest distinct- 
ion; and among the others, next 
to the admiral Miaulis, might be 
mentioned Psamado, Sokini, Krei- 
si, Panagiota, the vice admiral Sak- 
touri, and the Ipsariot admiral 
Apostoli. 

After the affair of Modon, the 
Greek fleet retired to the bay of 
Kolokythia, to careen and take in 
fresh stores, and obtain fresh brulots 
for another expedition; for the 
purpose of endeavoring to destroy 
the-rest of the Egyptian fleet. Mi- 
aulis set sail May 25th; and off 
cape Matapan, received the dis- 
heartening intelligence of the sur- 
render of Navarino. The next day, 
he met the Egyptians steering ap- 
parently for Candia; and deter- 
mined, to follow them. A sort of 
running fight was maintained be- 
tween the two fleets for seven days ; 
but the Greeks had no good oppor- 
tunity to effect any thing with their 
fire ships, and did not possess ade- 
quate forces to venture upon at- 
tacking the Egyptians in any other 
manner. At length, want of pro- 
visions compelled Miaulis to retire 
to the bay of Vathico; and the 
Egyptians immediately steered for 
the harbor of Suda. 

Karly in June, Miaulis had inform- 
ation of the necessity of his re- 
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lieving Messolunghi; and he re- 
solved to strike a decisive blow, 
by destroying the whole Egypt- 
jan fleet in Suda, which would 
effectually arrest the movements 
of Ibrahim pacha. But, in the 
mean time, the appalling news 
reached him that the Turkish fleet 
had passed the Dardanelles, and 
was rapidly approaching Hydra. 
Filled with apprehensions for the 
safety of their families and homes, 
the Hydriots hastily weighed 
anchor, and crowded every sail to 
fly to the succor of their beloved 
island ; which contained all most 
dear to them in life. On arriving 
off Hydra, all their fears were 
happily dispelled, by the intelhi- 
gence of the total defeat and dis- 
persion of the hostile fleet, by the 
brave Saktouri. 

Saktouri’s division had been 
cruising for two months, in the 
Archipelago, for the purpose of in- 
tercepting the Ottoman flect. His 
vigilance was a little lulled, per- 
haps, by continued disappoint- 
ment; and the Turks arrived off 
Negropont May 31st, ere Saktouri, 
who_was lying near Samos, was 
aware of their movements. He 
lost no time in pursuing them, and 
engaged them off Capo d’Ovo, in 
Negropont. His fire ships succeed- 
ed in destroying a rasé of sixty-six 
guns, a corvette, and a frigate ; and 
captured five transports laden with 
stores,arms, and ammunition, which 
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were safely conveyed to Spezzia. 
The remainder of the fleet escaped, 
after being dispersed in. all direct- 
ions, except a corvette, which was 
abandoned by her crew, and blown 
up, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the Greeks. 

Miaulis therefore steered south 
again, for his original destination, 
being joined by Saktouri’s squad- 
ron. After a short delay at Milo, 
théy proceeded for Suda, June 10th, 
with a fleet of seventy vessels, and 
arrived there in two days. To his 
great chagrin, Miaulis discovered 
that a French vessel of. war, the 
Daphne, had sailed from Milo, in 
anticipation of him; and apprised 
the Egyptians of his design. In 
consequence of this, he found them 
drawn up inside the harbor with 
more than ordinary skill, in four 
divisions ; so thatif one should be 
fired, the other three would still re- 
main uninjured. Nevertheless, Mi- 
aulis prepared to attack the divi- 
sion in the outermost part of the 
harbor, consisting of about forty 
vessels. But all his exertions end- 
ed in the destruction: of ‘one :cor- 
vette, which he did not aceomplish 
without the loss of three brulots, 
and considerable damage’ to ‘his 
ships of war. A few. days ‘after- 
wards, a severe gale of wind disper- 
sed the Greek fleet, ‘and Miaulis 
concluded to return to Vathico: 

Whilst the fleet lay there, the 
ship of Athanasius Kreisi was 
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blown up, and himself, his brother, 
and sixty seamen destroyed. It 
appeared from the evidence of a 
sailor who escaped, that a Turkish 
slave, in revenge of a blow he re- 
ceived, had set fire to the powder 
magazine. When intelligence of 
this affair reached Hydra, it led to 
an explosion of popular vengeance, 
of the most deplorable kind. Al- 
most every individual in Kreisi’s 
vessel, left relations or connections 
at Hydra; and the infuriated mob 
immediately rushed to the prison, 
where a large number of Turkish 
captives were confined, and massa- 
cred every one of these unresisting 
wretches. The work of slaughter 
continued during the afternoon and 
evening, until the populace, after 
clearing the prison, dragged every 
slave from the houses and from on 
board the ships in the harbor, and 
stabbed them on the shore. They 
killed, in this manner, upwards of 
two hundred captives and slaves. 

‘No attempt was made by the pri- 
mates, to put a stop to these dis- 
graceful deeds, aware, perhaps, of 
their inability to interfere to much 
purpose. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian fleet, 
gathering courage, after the de- 
parture of Miaulis, left Suda, with 
a reinforcement of 5,000 troops 
for Navarino. The Greeks sailed 
from Vathico, June 26th ; and the 
next day fell in with the Egyptians ; 
but, after losing three brulots, in 
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a fruitless attack upon the enemy, 
Miaulis was compelled to retire, 
and the Egyptians reached Nava- 
rino in safety. 

No other enterprise of any con- 
sequence, was undertaken by the 
fleet, until August, when a division 
of it relieved Messolunghi, as we 
have already seen, and arrested the 
progress of the enemy in that di- 
rection. Another squadron sailed 
for Alexandria, with the hope of 
destroying the Egyptian navy in 
that port. But here they were un- 
successful. The activity of the 
Egyptians baffled all their exertions; 
and they lost their brulots, without 
doing any execution among the 
enemy. The failure of this bold 
attempt, greatly disappointed the 
Greeks, who, in thus attacking the 
Egyptians in their own waters, 
counted upon effectually crippling 
their formidable foe. 

Thus have we brought down the 
history of the affair of Greece, to 
near the close of the year 1825. 
Since that time, the affairs of that 
beautiful, but oppressed country, 
have reached such a crisis, that no- 
thing, it would seem, but the in- 
terposition of the other Christian 
powers, can save it from the catas- 


trophe of utter desolation. Im- 


portant as have been the events of 
the last year, including the fall of 
Messolunghi, after a heroic de- 
fence, and the continued success of 
the Egyptian arms, we choose 
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rather to defer giving a narration 
of them until another volume, than 
to rely upon the unsatisfactory ac- 
counts of public newspapers for a 
knowledge of the facts. 

The same period also embraces 


_ the radical reformation, introduced 


into the Turkish army by sultan 
Mahmoud, in imitation of what 
Mohammed Ali had already done 


in Egypt. But ere we resume the 
history of Greece at the expiration 
of the year, we trust that the great 
nations of christendom will have 
exerted the power which they pos- 
sess, to staunch the effusion of 
blood in a desperate contest, which 
is absolutely destroying Greece, 
instead of restoring it to the Otto- 
man empire. 
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ASIA.— Burman Empire—Origin of War with Britain—Shapuree— 
Doodpatlee—Ramoo— Expedition to Rangoon—Operations there— 
Martaban taken— Bundoola beaten—State of things in 1825—Dona- 
bew, Prome, and Arracan taken—Assau Cochar— Mortality in the 
English Army— Armistice of Meeaday— Hostilities renewed— Melloon 
—Pagan—Mew taken—Treaty of Peace—Bhurtpore—Netherlands 


—India. 


The remoteness of most of the 
independent nations of Asia, and 
the half civilized character of their 
population, render it difficult to 
obtain recent and authentic ac- 
counts of their history, except 
in their connections with Eu- 
ropeans and Americans. Much of 
the most interesting portions of that 
country, is subject to the govern- 
ment of Europeans. Russia, in the 
north, ahd England, in the south, 
cover an immense tract of Asiatic 
territory. Arabia, is dependant 
on Egypt. Of Turkey, we gave a 
history, in association with Greece. 
There remains little to recount, in 
the incidents of the last year or 
two, excepting the progress of 
the Burmese war; the existing 
contest between Russia and Per- 
sia, having been described in the 
history of the Russian empire. 

The Burman dominions occupy 
a large extent of territory, on the 
eastern frontiers of the British pos- 


sessions, in India, lying betwixt 
them and China. Their whole 
male population, is liable to be 
called into war. Formerly, the 
territory of this empire, consisted 
of several independent states, which 
were afterwards forcibly united 
under one head, by conquest. They 
had, according to the British ac- 
counts, much annoyed the inhabit- 
ants of the contiguous British fron- 
tiers, for several years ; and although 
warned of the consequences, would 
not desist from acts of aggression. 

In order to comprehend the origin 
of the war, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the relative situation of the 
parties. 

The eastern frontier of Bengal, 
is a line of impenetrable forest, and 
hills, affording but three points of 
communication with the neighbor- 
ing nations. Of these, the northern- 
most, is by the valley of the large 
river Brahmapootra, known as the 
country of Assam ; the next, by 
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the valley of the Soorma, called the 
Cachar country, lying contiguous 
to the district of Sylhet ; and the 
last, next the sea coast, at the 
southern extremity of the Chitta- 
gong, where the British territory is 

. divided from Arracan, by the Naf, 
which river was, repeatedly, recog- 
nized, as the mutual boundary 
there. Arracan had been con- 
quered, in’ 1783, by the Bur- 
mese, who, ever since the establish- 
ment of the reigning dynasty, 
under Alompra, in the middle of 
the last century, have been a nation 
of conquerors. 

At the mouth of the Naf, lies an 
alluvial island, which is nearest to 
the Bengal side of the river, named 
Shapuree. A dispute arising, in 
regard to the property of this insig- 
nificant ‘islet, it was claimed, and 
occupied by the British authorities, 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
claim. In consequence thereof, and 
to assert the right, on their side, 
the Burmese landed on the island, 
September 24th, 1823, and expelled 
the party stationed there, killing 
some of the soldiers. 

This was the immediate com- 
mencemert. of hostilities; for no 
answer was vouchsafed by the 
court::of Ava, -to the demand: of 
explanation, made by the.company 
before declaring war. Not. long 
afterwards, the Burmese marched a 
body of troops into Cachar, a petty 
state protected by the English, and 
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occupied a post within a few miles 
of their Sylhet frontier. At the 
same time, they planned the occu- 
pation of Jyntea, another small 
state, half dependant on the com- 
pany; but the advance of a British 
force prevented its execution. 

In the mean time, the troops of 
Burmah and Assam, to the num- 
ber of five thousand, fixed . their 
stations at Bickrampore, and erect- 
ed fortifications of palisades. The 
British attacked them without de- 
lay ; and, at first, were completely 
successful. But in February, they 
were repulsed with loss, in an at- 
tack upon the Burmese stockade at 
Doodpatlee. 

The governor-general, lord Am- 
herst, now deemed it necessary to 
make a formal declaration of war 
against the king of Ava, and to 
chastise the aggressors by inva- 
sions of their own territory. The 
operations of the war being carried 
on in several quarters, we shall con- 
fine the main narrative to the prin- 
cipal expedition, which was against 
Rangoon ; shortly premising the in- 
cidents which occurred elsewhere. — 

Immediately on the commence- 
ment of the war, a considerable 
force, under general M’Morine, 
penetrated to Gowahati, the capi- 
tal of Western Assam, and com- 
pletely succeeded in repressing the 
Burmese in that quarter: ‘The 


British were less fortunate in the 
district of Chittagong. 


Their 
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forces were concentrated upon Ra- 
moo, which the Burmese attacked 
in great numbers, and after carry- 
ing the intrenchments, dispersed or 
cut off all the garrison, posted for 
their defence. This event greatly 
encouraged the Burmese, although 
they did not advance any farther in 
that direction. 

In the mean time, a considera- 
ble armament was assembled .in 
May, at Port Cornwallis, consist- 
ing of naval forces under commo- 
dore Grant, and military, com- 
manded by sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, destined for Rangoon, the 
principal sea port of Ava. ‘I'hey 
reached this place in a few days, 
and captured it without the loss of 
a single man. All its numerous 
inhabitants had fled precipitately to 
the jungles, at the news of the ap- 
proach of the British; and not a 
hundred men were found in the 
town, when they took possession 
of it. A large quantity of ‘ord- 
nance, and munitions of war, was 
captured in Rangoon; and the fall 
of the place was deemed highly 
important ; but the Burmese con- 
tinued to hover around the British 
outposts, and maintained a desul- 
tory and harassing contest, without 
affording opportnuity for any deci- 
sive action. 

Such was the state of things at 
Rangoon for upwards of a month. 
Numerous assaults were made by 
the British upon the Burmese 


stockades ; and almost invariably 
successful. ones; but .no. sooner 
were the Burmese driven from one 
position, than they fortified an- 
other : and thus the time continued 
to be consumed in a'suceession: of 
petty. engagements, which it would 
be useless to describe particularly. 
One of them we narrate, as a little 
more decisive than the rest. 
Towards the end’ of June; the 
Burmese chief received: orders to 
make a general attack upon: the 
British line ; and his. troops: were 
observed to be in movement for two 
successive days. Atlengthja body 
of twelve thousand men attacked 
the British posts, and succeeded in 
penetrating between two of’ the 
picquets ; but were soon repulsed 
at the point of the bayonet, and 
driven into the jungle. About the 
same. time, ten stockades were “ta- 
ken from them in a single day. 
These successes appear to have 
had the effect, of produeing a gene- 
ral pause in the operations: of the 
Burmese. 

The remainder of the year was 
chiefly occupied by expeditions for 
the destruction of stockades, which 
led to no important result. Owing 
to the character of the country, 
covered with jungle, the setting in 
of rainy weather, and the difficulty 
of supplying the troops with suffi- 
cient provisions, general Campbell 
continued his head quarters at 
Rangoon throwgh the season. 
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In October, an expedition was 
despatched against the town of 
Martaban, and the possessions of 
the Burmese: on the Tenasserim 
coast: Herethe British arms were 
completely victorious. Martaban, 
although strongly fortified, was ta- 
ken by storm, with all its richly 
stored magazines, and the submis- 
sion of the whole dependant ter- 
ritory immediately followed ;—so 
that the provinces of Mergui, Yeh, 
Tavoy, Martaban, and, indeed, the 
whole coast, from Rangoon east- 
ward, was now in the possession of 
the: British. The islands of Che- 
duba,'on the Arracan coast, and of 
Negrais, at the mouth of the river 
Ivawuddy; had already been cap- 
tured by other detachments of ge- 
neral ‘Campbell’s troops. 

Durmg these operations, the 
Burmese had been assembling the 
whole force of the empire. A 
large army, said to consist of 
50,000; men, ‘attacked the British 
position; and entrenched them- 
selves along general Campbell’s 
whole: front. They were com- 
manded by Maha Bundoola, who 
selected his posts, and fortified 
them, with a judyment, in point of 
position, which would have done 
credit to the engineers of the most 
civilized and warlike nations. But 
his» skill was unavailing, when 
opposed to the superior discipline 
and appointments of Europeans. 
He -was’ assaulted by general 
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Campbell, early in December, and 
driven from post to post, with great 
slaughter, and the loss of two hun- 
dred and forty pieces of ordnance 
and other munitions of war, in pro- 
portionate quantities. Bundoola 
rallied his troops, and erected new 
entrenchments; but was again 
routed, with the loss of his camp, 
baggage, and much of his ammu- 
nition. 

Previous to this, general Camp- 
bell having understood, that the 
governor of Syriam was mustering 
a body of forces, marched upon 
that place, which the Burmese 
abandoned on the first assault. 

, Such were the operations of the 
main body of the British forces. 
On the Sylhet frontier, where lieu- 
tenant colonel Innes commanded, 
they were less successful. The 
Burmese had. occupied a fortified 
position at Tiloayn, from whence 
the British endeavored, for some 
time, to dislodge them; and at 
last, they, in their turn, attacked 
the Indian forces of the district, 
under the rajah Gumbheer Singh ; 
and the British troops then coming 
up to assist their allies, were all - 
repulsed, and driven back upon 
Budderpore. 

In recurring to the commence- 
ment of the contest, and recount- 
ing its earlier incidents, although 
exceeding our limits, we have 
thought we should be performing 
an acceptable service, being thus 
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enabled to present a collected view 
of the entire war. 

Previous to beginning the cam- 
paign, in 1825, general Campbell 
exerted himself, to inspire the in- 
habitants of the country with con- 
fidence in the British. He issued 
a proclamation in February, invi- 
ting them to return to their homes, 
and promising them perfect secu- 
rity in person and property, if they 
remained peaceable, and supplied 
him with provisions ; for which he 
engaged they should be amply 
paid. By these means, he induced 
the inhabitants to return to Ran- 
goon, in considerable numbers. 

Great preparations were now 
made for carrying the war, farther 
into the interior of the Burmese 
empire. Lord Amherst began to 
feel that he was contending with 
no contemptible foe. Their per- 
tinacious attacks on the British 
positions, their skill and activity in 
the science of fortification, the cli- 
mate, the face of the country,—all 
contributed to render this a more 
serious struggle, than the company 
had been involved in for many 
years. ‘The operations of the war 
were necessarily expensive, and, 
therefore, excited complaint in En- 
gland, where entire confidence was 
not generally felt, in the capacity 
of lord Amherst, for the important 
duties of governor-general of In- 
dia. Although the battles with the 
Burmese were not attended with 
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great loss, yet the British suffered 
much from the climate. And early 
in the war, an unfortunate event 
occurred at Barrackpore, where a 
regiment of native troops refused 
to march on this service, and. did 
not submit, until they were fired 
upon by other corps,-—and upwards 
of, 100 men killed. Disturbances 
happened, also, in other parts of 
the company’s possessions; the 
natives appearing to think the En- 
glish were engaged in a war of 
ambition and conquest, rather than 
of justice or necessity. All these 
considerations rendered the contest 
one of vital importance. to the 
company ; who, had they failed in 
it, might have suffered severely 
from the consequences. 

Sir Archibald Campbell recom- 
menced offensive operations,in Fe- 
bruary, his ultimate object. being 
the capture of Prome.. | Having 
dislodged the Burmese from their 
posts on the Lyng river, prepara- 
tory to marching ; general Camp- 
bell moved forward to Sorrawah, 
where he halted.. The. Carian in- 
habitants of the country, received 
him, as he represents, with much 
satisfaction, rejoicing at the expul- 
sion of the Burmese, and assisting 
him with supplies of rice and buf- 
faloes, and in road-making., He 
was not opposed in his progress 
thus far, although a strong division 
of his enemies, under Maha Silwah, 
showed a disposition to sustain an 
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attack at Mophi, but broke up on 
his approach, and dispersed into a 
close jungle in the rear. 

‘General Campbell halted at Sor- 
rawah, to await the issue of an ex- 
pedition of the river-column against 
Donabew, under command of ge- 
neral Cotton. Bundoola had as- 
sembled there a force of 30,000 
Burmese, defended by strong forti- 
fications, wheré he determined to 
make a desperate stand. General 
Cotton attacked their first position 
at a pagoda, and after an obstinate 
struggle, carried it; but the Bur- 
mese made a successful resistance 
at their second position, and re- 
pulsed the British with great loss. 
General Cotton finding that his 
force was insufficient to carry the 
main defences of the Burmese, 
even should he take their second 
position, drew off his forces, and 
dropped down below Donabew, to 
wait for reinforcements. _ 

On learning the state of things 
at Donabew, general Campbell re- 
traced his steps for that place, and 
opened his batteries the Ist 
day of April. The next day, the 
Burmese retreated to the jungle, 
disheartened by the death of Maha 
Bundoola, who was killed by a 
rocket ; or, as some accounts say, 
by the explosion of a shell. Du- 


ring the siege, the Burmese made 
several bold and desperate sorties, 
but were uniformly driven back. 
Much of this good fortune on the 
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part of the British, was owing to 
the use of shells and rockets, with 
which they did great execution. 

It would be tedious, to narrate all 
the minor operations of the differ- 
ent forces, in their progress up the 
river. Suffice it to say, that gene- 
ral Campbell reached Prome to- 
wards the end of April, which he 
took possession of without firing a 
shot, the Burmese fearing to stand 
his approach. The fortifications of 
the place were very complete ; and 
the } ese had skilfully availed 
themselves of the great natural 
strength of the place, to construct 
stockades; which surpassed, both 
in materials and workmanship, any 
thing which the British had hither- 
to encountered in the country. The 


town was burning when they enter- 


ed it, having been set on fire by the 
Burmese before they abandoned it. 

Here the British remained du- 
ring the rainy season. The mor- 
tality among their troops was con- 
siderable ; the inundation of the 
country, in consequence of the 
rains, producing a destructive epi- 
demic. General Campbell found 
it necessary to obtain his provisions 
from Rangoon, the Burmese ha- 
ving wasted the country along the 
route of the British troops, for the 
purpose of distressing them ;. in 
which they were successful. Nor 
did they leave the British camp at 
Prome any repose; incessantly 
approaching under cover of the 
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jungles, and annoying the British 
with daily attacks, which diminish- 
ed the force of the latter, but gave 
them no opportunity of striking a 
decisive blow. It was understood 
that prince Sarrawuddy, with the 
remains of his people, was reti- 
ring upon the capital of the em- 
pire ; destroying the villages, grain, 
and boats, which lay int the line of 
his retreat. 

Meantime, the southeastern di- 
vision of the army, under general 
Morrison, undertook the conquest 
of Arracan; which, after several 
obstinate engagement’, was aban- 
doned to them by the Burmese. The 
loss of this large city, was a heavy 
blow to the latter: beside which, 
a numerous army appointed for its 
defence, headed by the chief Atown 
Munijja, was completely dispersed. 


¢ : uss 
They secreted or carried away with 


them however all their valuables ; 
and succeeded in destroying by fire 
more than half the city, two days 
after it came into the hands of the 
British. Here the quarters of the 
invading troops were fixed, during 
the continuance of the rainy sea- 
son. 

In Assam, colonel Richards ob- 
taintd possession of Rungpoore by 
capitulation; and the Burmese 
were thus entirely expelled from 
the province ; and farther opera- 
tions were suspended in that di- 
rection. 

Nothing, of moment was effected 
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in Cachar. The object there was 
to penetrate to Munnipore, its capi- 
tal, which was extremely desirable 
to Gumbheer Singh, the rajah -of 
Cachar. But the nature -of .the 
country was such, that it required 
long and persevering attempts to 
overcome the disadvantages of the 
weather, climate, face of the coun- 
try, and scarcity of provisions. 

Such were the acquisitions and 
proceedings of this campaign, 
which, important as they were, 
still left the war undetermined. "The 
Burmans had thus far contended 
against their antagonists, with 
courage worthy of better fortune. 
Their feelings may be estimated by 
means of an anecdote related of 
Maha Bundoola When swamon- 
ed by general Cotton to surrender 
Donabew, he sent a civil but manly 
reply. ‘We are each fighting,” 
said he, “for his country. You 
will find me as steady in defending 
the liberties of mine, as you in as- 
serting yours. If you wish to see 
Donabew, come as friends, and I 
will show it to you, If you come 
as enemies, land ; you will find us 
ready, and we will see which are 
the better men!” His death was 
deeply felt by his countrymen, oyer 
whom, his talents and services de- 
servedly gave him great ascend- 
ancy. 

However barbarous the Burmese 
may have been, it is impossible to 
deny that the proceedings of the 
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British, wear much the aspect of 
ambition to conquer another Indian 
empire. The immediate cause of 
the war, even as explained by 
them, was rather slight; and to 
this it should be added, that nearly 
all our knowledge of its origin or 
progress is derived from the British 
alone. Certain it is, that, even in 
the early parts of the contest, the 
company was continually calcula- 
ting the benefit derivable from pos- 
sessing the important sea ports and 
provinces, which they had conquer- 
ed, or hoped to conquer, from the 
Burmans. 

We have already alluded to the 
mortality, which prevailed at 
Prome, during the rainy season. It 
was likewise, very great at Arra- 
can. Almost the whole army ex- 
perienced its effects. A mortality 
also raged among the horses, and 
bullocks, attached to the army. But 
towards the month of August, the 
health of the troops, and cattle, 
began to improve, and all were an- 
ticipating the events of the ap- 
proaching campaign ; when, sud- 
denly, the negociation of an armi- 
stice, opened a prospect of peace. 

The armistice was concluded at 
Meeaday, in September, and was 
to last fora month. A line of de- 
markation, across the Irrawuddy, 
was agreed upon, and each party 
stipulated, not to cross it ; and also, 
to suspend hostilities, upon the 
frontiers. until the termination of 
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the armistice. 
prisoners, was one of the condi- 
tions of the agreement. 

Commissioners, on the part of the 
British, and Burmese, met, Octo- 
ber 2d, to discuss the prelimina- 
ries of the peace. As the British 
demanded a large cession of terri- 
tory, and indemnification, for the 
expenses of the war, the Burmese 
requested the prolongation of the 
armistice, until November, to give 
them opportunity of consulting 
their court. Arrangements, were 
accordingly made, for transferring 
the negotiations to Ummerapoora, 
in the confidence of effecting a 
peace. ’ 

This expectation was destined 
to be disappointed. Just after the 
expiration of the period appointed, 


for the first armistice, bands of 


Burmese passed the line of de- 
markation, and plundered the villa- 
ges within the British limits. Re- 
monstrances being made to the 
Burmese chiefs, they retorted, in 
complaints of the insincerity of the 
British ; and did not deny, that a 
large force was advancing upon 
Prome, to intercept the progress 
of sir Archibald Campbell. Their 
aim apeared to be, to cut off ‘the 
communication between Prome, 
and Rangoon, from whence all 
supplies were obtained ; and at the 
same time, to make a desperate 
attempt to take the British army 
bv surprise. 


An exchange of 
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General Campbell foresaw their 
object, and prepared to defeat it. 
He began, by sending detachments, 
to dislodge some Burmese troops, 
posted so as to be troublesome to 
the British camp. Most of these 
were successful ; but one, com- 
manded by colonel M’Dowall, was 
repulsed, and sustained a heavy 
loss. 

Soon afterwards, the main army 
of the Burmese, divided into three 
corps, consisting of 50,000 men, 
took post in the vicinity of 
Prome, extended in a line across 
the Irrawuddy, and fortified by 
strong entrenchments along the 
hills. General Campbell attacked 
one of these corps, December Ist, 
with nearly all his forces, drove 
them from their stockades, with the 
loss of their commander, Maha 
Memiow, and all their guns and 
stores. The next day, he attacked 
the second corps, and pushed the 
Burmese troops on, from hill to 
hill, at the point of the bayonet, 
till the whole of the position was 
in his possession. On the fourth 
day, general Cotton assaulted, and 
carried the remaining position ; and 
the Burmese were now completely 
routed and dispersed. 

General Campbell immediately 
advanced to Meeaday, which he 
found evacuated by the Burmese, 
whose dead and dying, were scat- 
tered along .the whole line of 
his march. He reached the place, 
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on. the 
stay, 


17th, and after a short 
marched on to Melloon, 
which was occupied by the enemy ; 
their army being assembled, within 
the defences, and the river being 
covered with war boats. Here, 
overtures of peace were again 
made, and hostilities immediately 
ceased. 

These overtures ended in a 
treaty, signed by British and Bur- 
mese commissioners, January 3d, 
1826, to be ratified by the king of 
Ava, within fifteen days. Sir A. 
Campbell was now perfectly satis- 
fied of the sincerity of the Bur- 
mese ; but at the expiration of the 
time agreed on, the Burmese asked 
for an extension ; and suspicions 
again arose, that they were only 
seeking to entrap the British. Ge- 
neral Campbell instantly demanded 
the evacuation of Melloon, as a 
preliminary condition of the exten- 
sion, 

On the refusal of the Burmese, 
he made immediate preparations 
for assaulting the place. The Bur- 
mese, on their side, had not been 
idle ; but, in the mean time, con- 
structed extensive works, in addi- 
tion to the former entrenchments. 
Nevertheless, the British carried 
Melloon by assault, inflicting upon 
the Burmese, a severe loss in men, 
and capturing a large quantity of 
stores, ordnance, munitions, and 
specie. 

After a short delay, sir Archibald 
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continued his advance, meeting 
with no opposition from the Bur- 
mese, who. concentrated their 
forces in a strong post at Pagam- 
mew, about one hundred and fifty 
miles from the capital. Here he 
arrived February 8th, and the next 
day had a general engagement with 
the Burmese, which ended in their 
total defeat ; their works being ta- 
ken by storm; and their troops 
driven from the town at the point 
of the bayonet. The victory was 
complete. On this occasion, the 
Burmese executed some bold ma- 
neeuvres, planned with great judg- 
ment; and their signal discomfi- 
ture finished the war. 


Continuing his march, general 


Campbell arrived at Yandaboo, 
about forty-five miles distant from 
the ‘capital, where he was met. by 
the Burmese ministers, fully em- 
powered to conclude a treaty, ac- 
cording to the proposed conditions. 
The king of Ava renounced all 
claims upon Assam, Cachar, and 
Jyntea ; and engaged to recognize 
Gumbheer Singh as rajah of Mun- 
nipore. He ceded to the British 
government the whole of Arracan, 
including Ramree, Cheduba, and 
Sandowey; and, also, the pro- 
vinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and 
Tenasserim, with all their depend- 
encies. Finally, he stipulated to 
pay 2 crore of rupees, (about a 
rhillion sterling,) as an indemnity 
for the expenses of the company, 
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and paid down "twenty-five lacs. 
the - first instalment under the 
treaty. 

Upon the conclusion of this ar- 
rangement, the British troops im- 
mediately retrograded to Rangoon 
from whence, that wreck of a once 
fine army, which sickness and war 
had spared, was subsequently re- 
embarked for Calcutta and Ma- 
dras. 

Thus terminated the Burmese 
war, as every previous war in the 
East Indies had ended, in a large 
accession of valuable territory to 
the British empire. It may be, 
and it probable is, true, that the 
king of Ava conducted with unbe- 
coming insolence, in his deport- 
ment towards the British. Certain 
it is, also, that difficulties in that 
quarter, had long been apprehend- 
ed by the servants of the company. 
Still, nothing but the necessity of 
protecting their frontier, could jus- 
tify them in a sudden declaration 
of war, for so slight a cause as the - 
occupation of Shapuree by the 
Burmese, the title to which was 
fairly disputable. Indeed, some of 
the British journals are willing to 
admit, that this was little better 
than a pretext to repress the in- 
solence of the Burmans, and ac- 
quire a new barrier on the east- 
ward of Bengal. 

It is now generally agreed, that 
lord Amherst did not fairly ap- 
preciate the resources of the Bur- 
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mese, or the hazards of war with 
them. Had he done so, he cer- 
tainly would have tried the effect 
of negotiation, before he hastily in- 
vaded the heart of a country, so 
insalubrious, and so easily defend- 
ed by its warlike inhabitants. The 
war entailed a vast train of suffer- 
ing upon the misguided Burmans ; 
but was most destructive to the 
British themselves, shut up for two 
seasons in the midst of devouring 
pestilence, and incessantly harass- 
ed by a persevering enemy. 

“Next: to the Burmese war, no 
incident in the recent history of the 
East Indies, is more important 
than the disturbances in upper In- 
dia, followed by the reduction of 
the strong fortress of Bhurtpore. 

This place had been thoroughly 
fortified by a former rajah; and 
being deemed impregnable by the 
natives in that quarter of India, 
was a sort of rallymg point for the 
disaffected. In 1803, the rajah 
Runjeet Singh, acted in concert 
with Holkar, and openly defied the 
British. Lord Lake endeavored 
to reduce the city at that time ; 
but was obliged to retreat, with 
some loss of reputation. Of course, 
it had ever since been regarded 
with an evil eye by the company’s 
servants. An opportunity was of- 
fered them to redeem their credit, 
on the following occasion. 

It seems that the rajah Bulder 
Singh. who died in Oetoher. 1825. 


left an heir, only seven years ef 
age. Taking advantage of the 
young rajah’s minority, his cousin 
forcibly usurped possession of the 
regency. He did this in open defi- 
ance of the British authority, and his 
followers committed many disorders 
in the neighborhood, which ren- 
dered the interposition of the com- 
pany requisite. The usurper, 
Doorjun Sal, rejected all proposals 
of accommodation, and filled the 
neighboring chiefs with a spirit of 
turbulence and disorder. | These 
events formed sufficient eause to 
call the British arms into action. 
Accordingly, in December, 1825, 
the commander-in-chief, lord Cam- 
bermere, marched against Bhurt- 
pore with a large force, and after 
some skirmishes before the. city, 
commenced the siege of it in form. 
This celebrated fortress, the me 
plus ultra of lord Lake’s progress 
many years before, was esteemed 
stronger than any yet attacked in 
India. Although well garrisoned 
and defended, it was taken by 
storm, January 18th, 1826, after 
a brave resistance. Doorjun Sal, 
his family and army, were made 
prisoners ; and an immense booty 
fell into the hands of the captors, 
who effectually, and speedily re- 
stored peace in that quarter, form- 
ally establishing the young rajah. 
Of various disturbances among 
the barbarous chiefs of northern 
India. as well as in the British In- 
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dia, we deem it unnecessary to re- 
late the history. Wherever the 
British extended their influence, 
their superiority over the native in- 
habitants of the soil was generally 
apparent, and enabled them, of 
course, to increase their ascenden- 
cy, and the limits of their empire. 

It was far otherwise with the 
king of the Netherlands’ possess- 
ions in the Indian Archipelago. 
Their finances are represented as 
being much embarrassed ; and re- 
bellions were continually breaking 
out among the natives, which fully 
employed the military force of the 
Europeans. These disturbances 
were the most serious in the island 


of Java. Such was the nature of 


the country, that, although con- 
tinually victorious in almost every 
engagement, the Dutch could not 
wholly subdue the insurgents, who. 
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when beaten, dispersed into their 
fastnesses, which were impregna- 
ble to regular troops. Of course, 
the war made slow progress ; the 
natives never failing to harass the 
Dutch, whenever a favorable occa- 
At the very latest 
accounts from Java, the affairs of 
the colony were in a most deplora- 
ble state ; the Dutch being almost 
overmastered by the insurgents, 
who every day gathered greater 
boldness and strength from their 
own success, and the declining au- 
thority of the Europeans. 

To give a digested narrative of 
these incidents, or of the wars and 
political commotions among the in- 
habitants of other parts of Asia, 
would be impossible ; and, if prac: 
ticable, incapable of affording any 
valuable information. 


sion occurred. 
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AFRICA.—Arabs in Africa—Slave Trade—Ashantee Wars—Mo- 
rocco—Barbary Powers—Egypt—Rise of Mohammed Ali—Conquers 
Arabia—Sennaar, &c.— Policy and Government of Mohammed Ali. 


In the recent history of Africa, 
there are several things, which oc- 
cupy so prominent a place in our 
consideration, that we shall devote 
a chapter to them, although not all 
of purely a narrative character. 
Passing over the petty oppressions 
of lord Charles Somerset, the go- 
vernor of the English colony, at 
the cape of Good Hope, which have 
excited much feeling in England, 
but are of no moment to Ameri- 
cans ; we shall fix our attention up- 
on the present state of the slave 
trade, and in connection with it, the 
wars of the Ashantees ; and after 
briefly touching upon the history 
of the Moorish and Barbary states 
in Africa, conclude with an -ac- 
count of the new empire of Egypt, 
and its singular ruler. 

Next to the fertile, but now 
wasted regions of Greece, and the 
lesser Asia, no part of the world 
suffers more deplorably under the 
calamities of bad government, and 
vicious political institutions, than 
Africa. The religion of Mahomet 
seems, at least, in modern times, 


to wither the freshness, and destroy 
the prosperity of every land which 
it touches. Destructive as were 
the ravages of the northern barba- 
rians,’ who subdued and dismem- 
bered the Roman empire; still the 
Gothic and Germanic nations ap-. 
pear to have possessed the seeds of 
civilization, which, in the happy 
climes of the south, gradually, 
produced the noble fruits of re- 
finement, learning, humanity, and 
freedom. But the Saracens swept 
over the regions they conquered, 
like a blast from the desert. Save 
the short lived splendor of some of 
the eastern and western caliphs, 
the history of the Turkish and 
Arab governments is the history of 
obstinate bigotry, of incurable bar- 
barism, of uncalculating tyranny, 
which destroys the subject on which 
it exercises authority. 

In Africa, countries, which once 
boasted all the riches of cultured 
life.—whose fertility made them 
the granary of Europe,—now 
scarcely afford scanty subsistence 
to a few wandering tribes. Cvy- 
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rene is no more, and the maritime 
glory of Carthage has yielded place 
to here and there an aggregation 
of pirates, who live by licentious 
plunders of the Christians naviga- 
ting the Mediterranean, or dwell- 
ing on its shores. From Egypt 
on the east, and Barbary on the 
north, the Arabs have penetrated 
into the interior of the vast conti- 
nent, the great store-house of the 
negro slaves,—officina gentium,— 
who cultivate the soil of tropical 
America. To the Arabs, in the 
first instance, it is probable, the 
introduction of the pernicious traf- 
fic in black slaves, is to be ascri- 
bed. The indefatigable exertions 
of English travellers is beginning 
to lift the veil from extensive re- 
gions, which, at some future day, 
may be raised to a participation in 
the blessings of civilized existence, 
and of christianity. 

Europeans have now acquired a 
permanent footing at the cape, and 
on the western coast of Africa. By 
means of their colonies, the En- 
glish can act upon the interior to 
advantage. And that point, it is 
beginning to be understood, is the 
true one to be aimed at, in order 
to accomplish their designs, which, 
if not disinterested, are certainly 
beneficial. They must subvert the 
power of the Mahometans, and in- 
troduce a better influence over the 
blacks, than that of the barbarous 
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Arabs, in order to strike at the 
root of the slave trade. 

The United States and England 
have sincerely persevered in their 
exertions, to abolish this inhuman 
traffic. Our own law is severe 
against the slave trader ; and our 
cruisers on the coast of Africa have 
been actively employed in honest 
exertions to arrest offenders. The 
efforts of England, also, have been 
remarkably exemplary, and mainly 
effected the many treaty stipula- 
tions, which denounce the traffic. 

The Spanish American states 
have, in this respect, been true to 
the principles of liberty which they 
profess :—having prohibited the 
slave trade, and readily entered into 
engagements for its suppression. 
But Brazil,—-that 
which stands alone in America, an 


government 


hereditary monarchy in the midst 
of free states,—Brazi!, which is 
now engaged in a war of invasion 
against Buenos Ayres, and violates 
so many principles of international 
law, in the mode of prosecuting 
it,-Brazil sanctions and protects 
The Portuguese 
are the only people, of all civilized 
nations, ‘“* who class the purchase 


the slave trade. 


of our fellow creatures among the 
ordinary modes of lawful com- 
merce.” 

As to Portugal herself, the pa- 
rent country, now that Brazil is in- 
dependent of her. she has no inte- 
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rest in the continuance of the slave 
trade. Her ministry have express- 
ed a readiness to aid in its total 
abolition; and the constitutional 
government being entirely depend- 
ant, for its very being, on En- 
gland, there is no doubt she will 
make this sacrifice to humanity. 
The Portuguese have consented 
to relinquish the slave trade north 
of the line ; but the Brazillians are 
in the habit of constantly evading 
the treaty, and this with the con- 
nivance of Don Pedro’s govern- 
ment. They fictitiously give to 
places north of the line, names of 
places to the south ; and thus, un- 
der cover of false papers and fabri- 
cated log-books, they securely pur- 
sue the trade wherever they please. 
Early in the year 1826, the king 
of Spain, influenced by the duke 
del Infantado, consented to the arti- 
cles of the treaty of 1807, for pre- 
venting the prosecution of the traf- 
fic. Much confidence is reposed 
in the assurances of the duke, that 
the treaty shall be faithfully obser- 
ved, in consequence of his charac- 
ter for integrity and honesty. It 
has been communicated to the cap- 
tain general of Cuba, and it is to be 
hoped it will prove effectual. But 
the Spanish authority hangs loosely 
upon the local officers at Cuba. 
Whether they will be disposed 
to comply with orders, | which 
conflict with their interest, is some- 
what problematical. Hitherto, the 


slave trade has been carried on there 
to a shameful extent ; the members 
of the local government having 
been, as Mr. Canning affirms, 
largely concerned in it themselves. 

The French, however, are the 
great slave carriers of the Antilles. 
After all the engagements solemnly 
made, and often repeated by the 
French government, still the inade- 
quacy of their law, leaves room for 
constant violations of it with impu- 
nity. Their naval officers are not, 
in general, disposed to do their du- 
ty. The French laws punish the 
offence only with confiscation of 
the vessel; without causing any 
ignominy or personal punishment,to 
attach to the individual engaged in 
the trade. And as the profits of a 
a successful voyage are sufficient 
to insure against the risk of cap- 
ture, of course, men and capital 
enough are found ready to embark 
in it. Nantz is the emporium of 
the trade. Within the last year, 
however, public opinion began to 
act upon this subject. The mer- 
chants and bankers of Paris, have 
called the attention of their legisla- 
ture to it by petitions ; in which they 
speak freely and boldly of the bare- 
faced proceedings of the Nantz 
dealers. Abolition societies, like- 
wise, are getting into operation ; 
which will exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on the public mind. And 
some check was put upon the busi- 
ness, by the seizure and confis¢a- 
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tion of a slave vessel called the 
Deux Nantais ; which necessarily 
attracted attention, and made the 
circumstances more notorious. 
Such persevering exertions as 
those of England, to abolish the 
slave trade, backed by her maritime 
power, and her weight in the great 
family of nations, cannot fail to be 
eventually crowned with success. 
Much as her negotiations with Eu- 
ropean, and American powers, 
have accomplished, we anticipate 
still happier results, from what she 
may do, in the interior of Africa 
itself. Elsewhere, and in other con- 
tinents, it has been observed, that, 
owing to the benign influences of 
commerce, civilization produces 
the most stfiking effects, near the 
sea coast, and gradually spreads to 
the interior. In Africa, it is other- 
wise ; but when a stop is put to 
the slave trade, and _ its baneful 
consequences, degraded Africa will 
no longer have cause to dread, and 
deplore, the spirit of commerce. 
Circumstances of very recent 
occurrence, promise to facilitate 
the attempts of the English, to 
push their influence into the in- 
terior. These, we now proceed to 
relate ; observing, however, as we 
we pass, that, in Africa, as every 
where else, the commercial enter- 
prises of the English are continually 
made the pretext for wars, begin- 
ning, often, in slight causes, but 
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alwaysending in territorial aggran- 
dizement. 

Our own times have witnessed 
the rise of a new power, on the 
western shores of Africa, the ex- 
tensive kingdom of Ashantee. Be- 
ing decidedly superior to the sur- 
rounding savages, in bravery, and 
policy, they conquered, successive- 
ly, the intervening tribes, between 
them and the maritime districts, and 
then threatened to become formi- 
dable to the English factories on 
the Gold Coast. The Ashantees, 
came directly in contact with the 
latter, early in this century, by their 
invasion and conquest, of the 
Fantee territory, in which the fac- 
tories were established. 

Since that time, the various tribes 
on the coast have been divided be- 
tween two interests, that of the 
conquering Ashantees, in the inte- 
rior, and of the Fantees, next 
the coast, whose standard is 
the rallying point, of all, who 
seek to shake off the Ashantee 
yoke. Unfortunately, the English 
suffered themselves to get entan- 
gled in the disputes between the 
nations around them ; and still more 
unfortunately, sided with the Fan- 
tees, and their confederates, re- 
volted subjects of Ashantee. Af- 


ter some indecisive skirmishes, the 
whole force of Ashantee, in 1824, 
moved down upon Cape Coast, 
where sir Charles M’Carthy, com- 
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manded, and totally defeated, and 
destroyed the English troops. 

We pass over intervening in- 
cidents, to come to their late sig- 
nal discomfiture. The warlike 
Ashanteés, who had thus success- 
fully contended with the English, 
were, it may, therefore, be readily 
conceived, vastly too powerful, 
now, for the neighboring tribes of 
natives to withstand, unaided. Not 
content with their past successes, 
they engaged in new expeditions. 

But the progress of these barba- 
rlans, was happily arrested, by a 
decisive battle, fought in August 
last, in which the British, and their 
allies, came off completely victori- 
ous. The force of the Ashantees, 
consisted of 20,000 men, who con- 
tended with the greatest bravery, 
but were at length beaten, after an 
obstinate struggle, in which, one 
third of their number perished. 
Their discomfiture was, in a con- 
siderable degree, attributable to 
the execution done among them 
by rockets, whose novelty, hissing 
noise, and fatal effects, astonished 
and confused them. Many of their 
principal men perished ; and their 
king was severely wounded. His 
equipage, camp, and several of his 
wives, with a rich booty, fell into 
the hands of the British. In the 
camp, was found the head of sir 
Charles M’Carthy, carefully pre- 
served, and wrapped up as a 
charm. It is presumed, that this 
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total defeat has so effectually broke 
the power of the Ashantees, as to 
leave the British and their allies on 
the Gold Coast, no farther cause 
of apprehension at present. 

In Morocco, the most remarka- 
ble event has been the prevalence 
ofaspecies of epidemic, whose rava- 
ges have been extremely fatal. It 
is said, that 200,000 persons pe- 
rished, in the course of five months, 
ending May, 1826. There were 
38,000 deaths in Fez alone. The 
mortality was ascribed to a failure 
of crops; in consequence of a 
drought of three years’ duration, 
which dried up the rivers and 
springs. Their cattle dying from 
want of herbage, the wretched 
Arabs flocked down from the inte- 
rior, to the sea ports on the Bar- 
bary coast, bringing along with 
them disease and famine. 

Nothing in the history of the 
other Arab powers in Africa, de- 
serves to be mentioned, unless it be 
the piracies of Algiers. A war 
broke out in 1826, between Al- 
giers and Spain, in consequence of 
the neglect of Spain to pay its sub- 
sidy. The Algerine cruisers, not 
content with capturing such Spa- 
nish merchantmen as they met, de- 
scended upon the coast, and made 
captives of a considerable number 
of inhabitants. Spain is one of 
the few remaining nations who 
yet continue tributary to the Bar- 
bary powers. The United States 
38 
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set the example of chastising, in- 
stead of subsidizing, them; and 
England, the Netherlands, Naples, 
and France,have followed this exam- 
ple, and obtained security by treaty. 
Russia, Austria, Tuscany, and Prus- 
sia have letters of protection from 
the Porte. Other states, among 
whom is Rome, are in the prac- 
tice of making presents, in place 
of a regular tribute; and the Al- 
_ gerines liave recently captured 
some Roman vessels, probably 
owing to an omission of the usual 
presents. Differences arising from 
causes of this kind, have, also, 
octurred between other Barbary 
states, and some of their tributaries. 
Egypt is a department of the 
Turkish empire ; but its obedience 
to the Porte, is little else than a 
nominal recognition of sovereignty. 
The talents and fortune of a single 
individual, have enabled him not 
only to obtain the absolute govern- 
ment of Egypt, but to subject Ara- 
bia and Candia to his authority. 
And should he succeed in conquer- 
ing the Greeks, he may become a 
dangerous rival, rather than the 
useful subject, of the sultan. 
Mohammed Ali, the pacha of 
Egypt, is an obscure soldier of 
fortune ; whose original elevation 
was owing to his adroitness in 
taking advantage of the chances 
of war, to promote his own aggrand- 
izement. He was born at Cavale, 
in Romelia, in the year 1769 : and 
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previous to the commencement of 
his military career, was engaged in 
the tobacco trade; which circum- 
stance probably produced the ten- 
dency to commercial spéculation, 
by which he has been subsequently 
distinguished. When thePorte made 
war on the French in Egypt, Mo- 
hammed Ali accompanied the expe- 
dition, and attained the rank of 
bin-baschi, or colonel, during the 
operations before Aboukir. In the 
rapid succession of battles, skir- 
mishes, intrigues, and civil commo- 
tions, which ensued, he managed 
to gain an ascendancy over the va- 
rious parties, which agitated the 
country ; and, at length, was deem- 
ed deserving the title of pacha. 
Not satisfied with this, he incited 
the soldiery to revolt from the 
Turkish governor of Egypt, Thou- 
schid-Pacha, and to demand the 
government for himself, as the only 
person capable of restoring and 
maintaining order. Accordingly, 
in 1805, he was invested with the 
government of Egypt, by an order 
from the Porte. 

During the subsequent years. 
Mohammed Ali was engaged in a 
conflict with the mamelukes, who, 
on the expulsion of the French, 
endeavored to regain their ancient 
power. In 1807, the English, be- 


ing at war with Turkey, sent a 
body of troops to assist the mame- 
lukes ; but Mohammed Ali was 
fortunate enough to separate the 
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latter from their allies, and thus to 
vanquish both. [n the mean time, 
he received orders from the Porte 
to march against the Wahabees ; 
who were fast extending their con- 
quests all over Arabia, and had 
completely overthrown the Turk- 
ish authority in that country. But 
apprehensive that the beys might 
rise during his absence, he deter- 
mined to free himself from all ap- 
prehension on that score, by the 
extermination of the whole body of 
the mamelukes and their adherents. 
Having artfully decoyed the chief 
part of them into his power, on a 
solemn assurance of safety and 
peace, he caused them all to be 
destroyed by a general and simul- 
taneous massacre. After this fero- 
cious and infamous act, which was 
perpetrated in 1811, he organized 
a strong expedition against the 
Wahabees, under the command of 
his sons; totally subverted their 
power ; and made himself undis- 
puted master of Arabia. 

Pursuing his successes, in 1820 
Mohammed Ali attacked and con- 
quered Nubia, Sennaar, and Ker- 
dosan, though not without the loss 
of his son Ishmael, the command- 
er of the expedition. These pro- 
vinces are now half depopulated, 
by the great number of inhabit- 
ants, whom Mohammed Ali has 
enslaved, and transported to Egypt, 
to supply his armies. With these 
mbhappy people, he commenced 


the organization of infantry, disci- 
plined, in all respects, according to 
European principles ; and has con- 
tinued to reinforce it, either by le- 
vies there, or by conscription of 
the felhas on the banks of the Nile. 
He selected his officers from among 
the Turks, or the Georgian slaves 
introduced by the mamelukes, who 
were drilled by colonel Séve, ea 
renegado, and formerly one of Bo- 
naparte’s officers, now called, So- 
liman hey. Séve was assisted by 
a number of other officers of the 
French army, enlisted in this ser- 
vice, through the agency of Dro- 
vette, the French consul in Egypt, 
—but employed solely as instruct- 
ors. 

Such are the forces, which make 
Mohammed Ali so formidable to 
his neighbors, and so powerful a 
coadjutor of the sultan, in his ex- 
ertions to reduce the Greeks. For 
an ‘account of his operations in 
Greece, we refer to the chapter ap- 
propriated to their history. Mo- 
hammed Ali has probably found the 
task of conquering the Morea more 
arduous than he anticipated ; for 
he is under the necessity of strain- 
ing his resources to the utmost ; and 
has lost vast numbers of his troops 
in Greece, by the small pox, and 
by diseases arising from change of 
climate and diet, which have proved 
peculiarly fatal to the Nubians. His 
disciplined infantry is, therefore, 
composed chiefly of Egyptian fel- 
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has at present ; his cavalry and ar- 
tillery having always been Turks, 
and organized after the Turkish 
fashion. 

Remarkable as the condition of 
Mohammed Ali’s army is, when 
compared with all other troops in 
Turkey, it is far less astonishing 
than other improvements which he 
has introduced in Egypt. This 
extraordinary man has appropri- 
ated to himself, as his own proper- 
ty, most of the soil of the country. 
Moreover, he assumes an absolute 
monopoly of all the productions of 
Egypt, which are exported and 
sold in his name. Not only is he 
pacha of Egypt, but he is the great- 
est and only landlord, merchant, 
and manufacturer. Previous to 
his obtaining the government, there 
was not‘a manufactory, nor even 
any of the commonest Euro- 
pean machinery, in Egypt. Mo- 
hammed Ali has erected a large 
number of cotton manufactories, 
besides having all the ordinary im- 
plements and machinery, which are 
found in Europe. Add to these 
facts, that he has constructed many 
public works of magnitude, among 
which is a canal from the Nile to 
Alexandria, and shall have 
some idea of the plans and pro- 
ceedings of Mohammed Ali for the 
improvement of Egypt. 


we 


But all things:have been accom- 
plished, with such total disregard of 
the welfare of his people in the 
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conception, and such atrocious ty- 
ranny in the execution, that it is 
impossible either to esteem Mo- 
hammed Ali, or to expect that his 
arrangements will outlast his life. 
The Egyptians are depressed to the 
lowest degree of wretchedness, by 
the weight of taxes and conscript- 
ion ; and their condition cannot be 
materially raised, so long as the 
pacha’s monopoly of the com- 
merce and manufactures, and his 
ambition of foreign conquest, keep 
the people in absolute and hope- 
less indigence. In all his designs, 
their lives and well being are ac- 
counted as nothing. Thus he em- 
ployed 313,000 men in construct- 
ing the canal of Alexandria, im- 
mense numbers of whom perished 
from ill treatment, want of provi- 
sions, and excessive fatigue. They 
were set to work without suitable 
implements for excavating the 
earth, which -they were obliged to 
dig incessantly, and with their 
hands, by the merciless soldiers 
employed as guards. No maga- 
zines of provisions had been form- 
So fatal 
were these hardships, that, for the 
space of two months, two hundred 
of these wretched men perished 
daily. 

Nothing, it is manifest, but ,the 
talents, energy, and personal influ- 
ence of Mohammed Ali himself, 
can reconcile the improvements of 


ed for their subsistence. 


refined life with such cruel op- 
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pressions. Nor is the duration of 
his power much to be desired. 
Miserable and distracted as Egypt 
was under the mamelukes, we be- 
lieve that the semi-civilized despot- 
ism of Mohammed Alli is a greater 
curse to the country. And who, 
that contemplates the ferocious ty- 
ranny of his government, can fail 
to deprecate the extension of it 


over the classic lands of Greece ? 
Most fervently do we pray that, in- 
stead of such a consummation, the 
fertile regions which now groan 
under the Turkish yoke, if they 
cannot become independent, may 
pass under the dominion of some 
Christian power, capable of re- 
deeming them from desolation. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


In the New England states, the 
great subject of public interest, has 
been the promotion of internal im- 
provement, by facilitating the means 
of intercommunication. Already, 
no part of America, perhaps, for 
the same extent, possesses roads of 
so much excellence, and so numer- 
ous as these states. But their en- 
terprising and industrious popula- 
tion, devoted to agriculture, com- 
merce, and latterly, manufactures; 
holding a large disposable capital; 
and stimulated by the animating 
example of the neighboring state 
of New York, have been anxiously 
engaged in projecting canals and 
rail roads, to unite the principal 
seaports and wealthy capitals with 
the interior of the country. Some 
of these projects had for their ob- 
ject, to avoid the obstructions oc- 
easioned by falls or rapids in the 
large navigable rivers; others, to 
create a water communication, 


where previously none existed. 
Numerous surveys, undertaken ei- 
ther by state authority, or by asso- 
ciations of private individuals, while 
they have established the fact that 
many, very many improvements of 
this kind may be effected, of more 
or less public utility, yet serve also 
to produce a conviction, that New 
England contains no region which, 
being of equal extent with the in- 
terior of New York,—is equally 
well fitted for the construction of 
a line of canals. Most of the de- 
signs are still unaccomplished. In- 
deed, the multitude of undertakings 
has contributed to prevent their ex- 
ecution, as they have divided and 
distracted the resources and inte- 
rest of the several states. 

Among them, are plans for im- 
proving the navigation of the Con- 
necticut river, requiring the co-op- 
eration of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachysetts, and Conner: 
39 
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ticut ; others,*for uniting the wa- 
ters of the Connecticut and Mer- 
rimac, or opening a market for the 
interior of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, by means of lake Mem- 
phremagog ; another, for conduct- 
ing the trade from the heart of 
Massachusetts into Rhode Island ; 
others again, confined rather more 
to individual states, such as Otter 
creek canal in Vermont; Winne- 
piseogec canal in New Hampshire ; 
Kennebec and Androscoggin canal, 
and Oxford and Cumberland canal 
in Maine ; Hampshire and Hamp- 
den canal, and Merrimac canal in 
Massachusetts ; and Farmington 
canal in Connecticut. In short, 
on every considerable river or other 
body of water in New England, 
public attention is fixed, to devise 
the most practicable means of pro- 
moting internal communication. 

By reason of their extreme ea- 
gerness for turning their respective 
local advantages to the best ac- 
count, these states neglected to 
begin by arranging a systematic 
course of operations, which, con- 
centrating their resources upon a 
single point, would have better en- 
sured success. Latterly, some of 
them, as Vermont and Massachu- 
setts, have created a board for in- 
ternal improvements, and therefore, 
we may now reasonably anticipate 
a more judicious direction of their 
efforts. 
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1825.] MAINE. 

An extensive tract of land, in 
the neighborhood of the St. John’s 
and Madawaska rivers, has been 
claimed by the British government 
of New Brunswick, which author- 
ised depredations to be committed 
upon it, as an assertion of juris- 
diction. The question arises from 
an ambiguity of language in the 
treaty of limits, in describing the 
highlands, through which the 
boundary line of the United States, 
and the British Provinces should 
run. A claim at this late day, so 
unjust and unwarrantable, to a 
tract of land, which, ever since the 
treaty of 1783, has been treated 
by the states of Massachusetts and 
Maine, as within the territory of 
the latter, and has been in the 
course of settlement under their 
authority, naturally excited much 
indignation. 

Extensive conflagrations occur- 
red in the forests of Maine, in Au- 
gust and September, 1825; which 
not only destroyed great quantities 
of timber, but even reached many 
of the settlements, and thus occa- 
sioned much immediate distress to 
individuals. The smoke, from 
these vast fires, spread far out to 
sea, in a dense cloud, which, by 
obscuring the atmosphere, render- 
ed the navigation of vessels, near 
the coast, inconvenient. The 


amount of damage sustained, in 
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consequence of the conflagration, 
was immense and unprecedented. 
It raged still more violently in the 
British Provinces, where many lives 
were lost, and whole towns redu- 
ced to a total waste. The de- 
struction of property and of life, 
called loudly for the charity of the 
wealthy to be extended to the survi- 
vers; and the numerous sufferers 
by the fire obtained liberal assist- 
ance, from contributions of money, 
clothes and provisions, in the New 
England states. Its ravages ex- 
tended over more than 2,000 square 
miles of country, destroying, in its 
progress, many towns and villages. 
Several thousands of persons were 
supposed to have perished in the 
flames ; in the vicinity of Mirami- 
chi alone, near two hundred fell 
victims to the destroying element. 
In the month of December, a 
fire, worthy of notice from the 
amount of property destroyed, 


took place at Brunswick, in this 
state. Two cotton factories, a 
clothier’s factory, a fulling-mill, a 
saw-mill, a lath and clap-board 
factory, a bucket manufactory, a 
grist-mill and a carding and ma- 
chine shop, with a number of other 
buildings, were destroyed by fire, 
on the 17th; loss estimated at be- 
tween two and three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Riot.—A riot took place at Port- 
land, in the month of December. 
Many houses occupied by persons 
of ill fame, were torn down, and one 
was set on fire. In the affair. 
there was a regular battle with fire 
arms, the possessor of a house and 
some of the mob being armed. 
An Englishman in the streets was 
killed, and six or eight other per- 
sons wounded ; and the house ex- 
hibited evidence, that several mus- 
kets had been discharged against 
its tenants. 


Marne Banks. 1824. Jan. 1825. June, 1825. 

Amount of capital stock, actually e 

paid in by sixteen banks, 1,600,000 1,703,000 1,801,940 
Bills in circulation, 1,050,608 1,172,497 1,204,118 
Amount of all other debts due 

from the banks, 15,459 3,873 2.004 
Total amount of debts due to the 

banks exclusive of deposites in 

other banks, 2,372,684 2,575,576 2,663,882 
Specie on hand, 214,344 304,560 247,783 
Deposites in other banks, 282,560 351,226 
Amount of debts due to the banks 

secured by a pledge of stock 

therein, 634,926 611,945 509.759 
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The banks in Maine had deposited 
in the Boston banks, 


There are 14 banks—no one of 
which made a dividend of less than 
3 per cent. for the last six months 
—several 31, one 4, one 44, and 
one 5. 

The amount of bills in circula- 
tion, returned by all the banks in 
Maine, was in June, 1825, $1,029- 
272; in January, 1826, $657,581 ; 
and, omitting those of the Kenne- 
bec bank, in June, 1826, $552,- 
252. 

From a report made in the month 
of March, 1826, it would appear, 
that there are in this state, 2,449 
school districts, 97,237 attending 
scholars, and 135,344 persons be- 
tween 4 and 21 years old. The 
amount raised and expended for 
schools, in the year 1825, is $135,- 
100. Averaging the amount paid, 
with those who attend the schools, 
the_cost of each scholar is less 
than one dollar and ten cents a 
year! There are twenty incorpo- 
rated academies for males, and six 
for females, in this state, some of 
which are well endowed. 

In April, 1826, the Passama- 
quoddy bank at Eastport, and soon 
afterwards the Kennebec bank at 
Hallowell,stopped payment ; which 
incidents deranged, for a short 
time, the circulation in the vicinity 
of each place. 

A great fire took place at Port- 


268,570 
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1824. Jan. 1825. June, 1825. 


333,564 377,839 


land, on the 11th of July, 1826; 
thought to be the most destructive, 
that had happened in that place, 
since 1775, when it was burned by 
Mowatt. From twenty to thirty 
buildings were destroyed, besides 
other property. 

1825.] VERMONT. 

Much attention has been paid in 
this state, to the raising of sheep, 
since the duty levied on fureign 
wool, has assured the farmers, of 
stability in the home market; 
and the quality, as well as quan- 
tity. of the article, is rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

Indeed,this mountain-state,though 
its area is not large, or its soil or 
climate kind, is about to assume an 
advanced rank in the union. “The 
canal, which unites lake Champlain 
to the Hudson, is completed, and 
has increased the business of that 
part of the state, which lies west 
of the Green mountains, many 
fold already ; and the contempla- 
ted improvement, in the navigation 
of the Connecticut river, which 
washes the whole of the eastern 
border, will, when accomplished, 
give to the people of that division 
of the state, almost equal facilities 
for access to the ports of the sea- 
board. The thousand streams of 
water, running in every direction, 
are applied to the great business 
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of manufacturing iron, wool, &c. ; 
and the invaluable mines, with 
which the state abounds, are no 
longer to be useless, because 
their products cannot be trans- 
ported to market. The Vermont 
iron, on account of its peculiar 
qualities, is of real national im- 
portance, and the quantity is in- 
exhaustible. The manufacture 
has not hitherto been large, but it 
is about to become a great busi- 
ness. There is, also, a copperas 
factory in the state, at which three 
hundred tons were made in the pre- 
sent year—and the mineral supply 
is such that any amount to be re- 
quired can be made. 

To show to what an extent the 
raising of wool has been carried, 
it is estimated, that during the year 
1825, in the village of Middlebury 
alone, seventy tons of wool, were 
purchased by the merchants, and 
sent to New York, Boston, &c. 
Otter creek flows through the town, 
and the following works are alrea- 
dy in operation—three flour mills, 
three saw mills, one furnace, one 
marble sawing mill, one paper 
mill, one oil mill, two cotton fac- 
tories, and a third building—one of 
them is capable of holding 10,500 
spindles !—4,800 spindles with 68 
power looms. 

At the commencement of this 
year, there were but four banks, in 
this state ; possessing in all, a ca- 


pital of $450,000. Burlington 
bank, at Burlington, which was in- 
corporated in October, 1818, with 
a capital of $150,000; Windsor 
bank, at Windsor, was chartered 
at the same time, with a capital of 
$100,000 ; Brattleborough bank, 


.at Brattleborough, possessing a ca- 


pital of $100,000, was granted in 
1824; and Rutland bank, at Rut- 
land, possessing a capital of ¢100,- 
000, was granted in 1825. During 
the session of the legislature, three 
new banks were added to this list ; 
one at Montpelier, one at Danville, 
and one at St. Albans, with capi- 
tals of $100,000 each. 

The population of this state, in 
December, 1825, was 260,000 ; 
in 1800, 154,000. There are 
in the state, one hundred differ- 
ent manufacturing companies, fifty 
turnpike companies, two colleges 
with three hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, and common schools in 
abundance. A canal was contem- 
plated to unite the waters of lake 
Champlain and Connecticut river, 
by the valley of Onion river; and 
public notice of an intended appli- 
cation to the legislature, for a char- 
ter for that purpose, was published, 
but nothing farther was done with 
regard to that subject, during the 
year. 

A very valuable iron mine was 
opened during this year, about ten 
miles from Vergennes. It is found 
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about seventy feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. The iron made 
out of it is uncommonly soft. 

A piece of native gold, weigh- 
ing nearly ten ounces, was found 
some time in July, 1826, in the 
town of Newfane. It was picked 
up by.a boy, near a small brook, 
and was studded with crystals of 
quartz. In its general appear- 
ance, it was described as resem- 
bling the North Carolina gold— 
Specific gravity, 16.5.—consi- 
dered worth 89 cents per penny- 
weight. 

1825.] NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Commissioners, appointed by the 
states of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, were employed, in the 
summer of 1825, to ascertain the 
boundary line, and to erect dura- 
ble monuments at suitable places. 
The Massachusetts charter, of 
1628, gave the grantees all the 
land between a certain limit to- 
wards the south, and a line run- 
ning three miles north of the river 
Merrimac, and every part thereof, 
and so running westward to the 
Pacific ocean. The province char- 
ter, granted by William and Mary, 
in 1691, was less explicit, but 
covered substantially the 
ground. 


same 
A controversy having 
arisen concerning the construction 
of these charters, the provinces of 
New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, in 1731, submitted the sub- 
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ject to commissioners. Their 
award was referred to the king in 
council, who, being desirous to 
curtail the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, arbitrarily assigned to 
New Hampshire a large tract of 
land, which that province did not 
even pretend to claim, ordering the 
line to be run three miles north of 
the river, as far as Pawtucket falls, 
where the river takes a more north- 
erly course, and thence to be run 
due west, allowing ten degrees for 
the variation of the needle. The 
inhabitants of Massachusetts claim- 
ed to have their line continue on 
the northerly or New Hampshire 
side of the Merrimac, as far up as 
the forks of the river; while, on 
the other hand, the government of 
New Hampshire claimed to have 
the error, by which ten degrees 
were allowed for the variation, rec- 
tified, so as to restore to New 
Hampshire, a triangular section of 
land, of sixty thousand acres and 
upwards, improperly annexed to 
Massachusetts. ‘The commission- 
ers of the latter state having no au- 
thority to change the existing bound- 
ary, each board made a report of 
the facts to its respective legisla- 
ture; and here the matter now 
rests. The state of Massachu- 
setts will, undoubtedly, object to 
going behind the old survey, unless 
for the purpose of reviewing it en- 
tirely, and asserting a right to the 
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jarge tract of land north of the ri- 
ver, of which it claims to have been 
deprived by the order in council. 

April.—David L. Morrill was 
re-elected governor without oppo- 
sition. 

June.—Levi Woodbury was 
elected a senator of the United 
States, after five ballotings. The 
vote in the house, on the fifth bal- 
lot, stood, Woodbury, 196; Ma- 
son, 53 ; Dinsmoor, 43; Plumer, 1. 
In the senate, Woodbury had 9 to 2. 

On the 17th of June, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted by the 
Legislature :— 

* Resolved, That the public and 
patriotic services of James Mon- 
ROE, of Virginia, late president of 
the United States, justly entitle 
him to the virtuous regard of a 
grateful people. 

** That the legislature of this state 
entertain a high respect for this dis- 
tinguished citizen of our country, 
and feel a deep interest in his fu- 
ture health and happiness.” 

During the year commencing in 
June, 1824, and ending in June, 
1825, the profits arising from the 
state prison,amounted to $6,350 75. 

A canal was contemplated be- 
tween the Winnepiseogee lake and 
the Piscatagua river. The follow- 
ing is the result from the re- 
port of Mr. James F. Baldwin, of 
his surveys and estimates for a ca- 
nal, from the tide-water, at Dover, 
to the mouth of Merrymeeting ri- 


ver, on Winnepiseogee lake, in the 
town of Alton ; and, from the up- 
per side of the lake, near Centre 
harbor, to Merrimac river, in Hold- 
erness, four miles below Plymouth 
court: house. The length of the 
canal, by the route surveyed, will 
be a little over 28 miles; the dis- 
tance, across the lake, about 22 
miles; and, the route surveyed, 
beyond 15 miles, including 10 
miles through the navigable waters 
of Long Square and Little Squaw 
lakes ; making, in all, a navigation 
of 65 miles from Dover. A con- 
tinuation of the route, 34 miles 
farther, by way of Baker’s river, 
would reach the Connecticut river 
at Haverhill. 

The height of the Winnepiseo- 
gee lake, above the tide, was found, 
by Mr. Baldwin, to be 501 feet. 
He proposes to feed the canal, from 
the lake to Dover, from the lake 
itself. This will require the wa- 
ters of the lake to be raised two 
feet by a dam, at the present out- 
let, and a deep cut, averaging 17 
feet for seven miles. He proposes 
that the canal shall be 25 feet wide 
at the bottom, the water 4 feet 
deep, the locks 12} feet wide, in 
the clear, and 82 feet long, and to 
be built of stone. These dimen- 
sions will admit the passage of 
boats, suitable for the safe and con- 
venient navigation of the lake, and 
of a supply of water for manufac- 
turing purposes. He proposes that 
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the descent should be effected by 
60 locks, 14 of which will be with- 
m the first mile from Dover, 5 in 
the second, and 23 in the nine- 
teenth, twentieth, and twenty-first. 
He estimates the expense of the 
locks at 5,500 dollars each, ma- 
king, for the 60 locks, 330,000 
dollars ; the excavation of the deep 
cut of seven miles, at 156,800 
dollars ; and the whole cost of the 
23 miles, from Dover to the lake, 
at 590,982 dollars. The cost of 
continuing the route, from the lake 
to the left bank of the Pennige- 
wasset, on the Merrimac river, 
terminating at a level of 96 feet 
above the river, he estimates at the 
farther sum of 73,998 dollars. If 
eontinued to the river, 12 more 
locks would be necessary ; but if 
continued farther up the left bank, 
‘only 4 might be necessary, before 
erossing the river, by an aqueduct 
to meet a canal from Baker’s river. 
To the above estimate he adds 10 
per cent. for contingencies, making 
an aggregate of 731,478 dollars. 
August.—A pig of fine mallea- 
ble copper, weighing thirty-two 
pounds, the produce of 200 pounds 
of ore, (pyritous copper of Cleve- 
land,) was obtained from Graf- 
ton county, in this state. The 


ore was smelted by the Messrs. El- 
licotts, at their copper works, near 
Baltimore ; but, as the furnace was 
not constructed for the purpose of 
working copper ores, the assay did 
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not furnish the full amount of the 
copper which the ore contained. 
In proper furnaces, it will probably 
yield from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. of malleable copper. The 
mines are owned, together with an 
extensive tract of land, by an in- 
corporated company, and miners 
are now successfully engaged in 
raising the ore, which is to be 
smelted in furnaces, about to be 
erected in the’ vicinity of the 
mines. 

The following is the result of the 
surveys made for canals in the up- 
per part of Vermont and this 
state :— ; 

Three routes have been survey- 
ed between Connecticut river and 
lake Memphremagog ; on one of 
which the summit level was 1011 
feet; on another, 523 feet; on the 
third, four hundred and ninety-five 
feet. The height of the Memphre- 
magog. above the Connecticut, at 
Barton, the northern termination 
of the surveys of the Connecticut 
river association, is 232 feet. The 
fall on the Connecticut river, from 
lake Connecticut to Barnet, is 1170 
feet. The fall from the Canada 
line to Barnet, is 608 feet. 

The legislature of this state met 
at Concord, on the 7th of June, 
1826. Henry Hubbard, Esq. was 
almost unanimously elected speak- 
er of the house of representatives. 
Matthew Harvey was elected pre- 
sident of the senate. The votes 
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given at the late election for go- 
vernor were counted :—the whole 
number given was 30,251, of which 
David L. Morrill received 17,528, 
and Benjamin Pieree 12,287, and 
there were a few scattering votes. 
Governor Morrill was then quali- 
fied, and communicated his message 
to both branches of the legisla- 
ture. 

Among other important matters, 
it appeared, from the message, that 
a profit of $13,000 dollars was de- 
rived from the state prisons during 
the year. 

In the senate, a report was made 
by the committee appointed on 
banks, from which it appeared, that 
from November to May, the capi- 
tal stock actually paid in, of the 
banks of the state, was increased 
from $1,577,350 to $1,742,650— 
that two new banks went into ope- 
ration during that time, with a ca- 
pital of $150,000—that the debts 
due all the banks were reduced, in 
the same time, from $2,450,634 32, 
to $2,425,539 90; and that the bills 
in circulation, were reduced from 
956,204 50, to 860,583 ; while the 
specie on hand was increased from 
$220,487 37, to $279,225 60. 
The report concludes with an opi- 
nion, that no new banks ought to 
be created. 

There are some very extensive 
manufacturing establishments in this 
state. At Nashua, which is situ- 
ated about 35 miles from Boston, 


there are a number of large cotton 
and woollen factories, at one of 
which from 4 to 500 yards of finish- 
ed woollens, per day, were supposed 
to be made; and, at Dover, 11,000 
spindles are now operating, with 
350 looms—and 10,000 spindles 
and 400 looms, in addition, are 
preparing. There is, also, a large 
iron and nail factory attached ; all 
which is moved, and to be moved, 
by one water wheel, 28 feet in di- 
ameter, and, on account of its 
length, thought to be the largest 
ever constructed. The establish- 
ment called the Great Falls facto- 
ry, five miles from Dover, is on.the 
same large scale, and proceeding to 
its conrpletion very rapidly. 

An extensive and rich lead 
mine was discovered at Eaton; 
some of the ore of which has yield- 
ed seventy-five per cent. of lead : 
and arrangements are making to 
work it on a large scale. 

The land is owned by James W. 
Ripley, Esq., of Fryburgh, Me. 
and was lately purchased for thirty 
dollars. 

1825.] MASSACHUSETTS. 

The reception of general La 
Fayette, by the legislatures of seve- 
ral of the New England states, 
occurred in the summer of 1825. 
To avoid the repetition of circum- 
stances, necessarily somewhat simi- 
lar, we mention the particulars of 
only one of these, namely, his re- 
ception by the state government of 
40 
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Massachusetts,—and the incidents 
connected with it. 

La Fayette, after having passed 
through the Southern and Western 
states, arrived in Boston from Al- 
bany, Wednesday, June 15th. Ac- 
cording to previous arrangement, 
at a quarter before ten, the ensuing 
day, the governor, the executive 
council, and the members of the 
legislature in convention, with a 
large concourse of citizens, assem- 
bled in the hall of the house of re- 
presentatives. General La Fay- 
ette was then introduced and wel- 
comed, in an appropriate address 
from governor Lincoln ; to which, 
the general replied with his usual 
promptitude, and felicity of thought 
and expression. The most cordial 
and friendly greetings followed, be- 
tween general La Fayette and the 
members of the state government, 
and distinguished persons present ; 
after which, the convention sepa- 
rated. 

On Friday, the 17th, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Bunker 
hill, a more impressive celebration 
took place, than any other, which 
the recent annals of New England 
record. Being the fiftieth anni- 
versary, it had been selected for 
laying the corner stone of an obe- 
lisk in commemoration of the bat- 
tle, to be erected chiefly by private 
subscription, under the direction 
of an association of patriotic in- 
dividuals. The occasion drew a 
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vast concourse of spectators, at- 
tracted by the nature of the inei- 
dent,—by the ‘celebrity of the pre- 
sident of the association, Mr. Da- 
niel Webster, who was to deliver 
an address in honor of the day,— 
and by the desire of viewing La 
Fayette. Fortunately, the wea- 
ther proved auspicious ; and at an 
early hour, a procession was form- 
ed at the state house, consisting of 
masonic fraternities, military bo- 
dies, members of the state govern- 
ment, and citizens, who marched to 
the proposed site of the monument 
in Charlestown. Here the corner 
stone of the monument was laid, 
by the grand lodge of Massachu- 
setts, with suitable ceremonies. 
The assembled multitude then pro- 
ceeded to a large area, occupying 
nearly the whole northeastern side 
of the hill, where seats had been 
placed in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, capable of accommodating 
an immense number of persons. 
In the centre of the base of the 
declivity, upon a stage erected for 
the purpose, the orator pronounced 
sub dio an address, which equalled 
the high expectations awakened by 
the occasion, and which, already 
bears an established character in 
the classical literature of our coun- 
try. The presence of La Fayette, 
and of many other veterans of the 
revolution, added to the public en- 
thusiasm, excited by the intrinsic 
character of the scene: which left 
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an impression upon the people of 
New England never to be effaced. 

The oratign and other customary 
exercises of the day being conclu- 
ded, invited guests and others, who 
provided themselves with tickets, 
dined under an awning, at tables 
set on one side of the battle hill, 
for between four and five thousand 
persons, and completely full. 

La Fayette was received at Con- 
cord, June 2ist, by the state au- 
thorities of New Hampshire; by 
those of Maine, at Portland, on 
the 24th; from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Montpelier, the capital 
of Vermont. 

The receipts in the treasury of 
Massachusetts, for the year ending 
December 31st, 1825, exclusive of 
loans, amounted to $275,527 ; and 
the payments during the same year, 
to $238,621. 

Of the laws enacted by the le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, for this 
vear, the most important was de- 
signed to relax the rigor of the 
Pre- 
viously, the taking or reserving 
more than six per cent. interest, 
was liable to punishment by indict- 
ment, or by qui tam action; and 
to a forfeiture of the whole value 
of the loan. By the new act, the 
forfeiture was confined to the inte- 
rest only; the lender not being 
made subject to any penalty be- 
yond, nor to any suit or prosecu- 
tion, on account of the usurious 
contract. This essential change, 


existing laws, against usury 
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however, in the policy of the sys- 
tem, was greatly qualified, by an 
act of the ensuing legislature. 

An additional law was passed 
for the promotion of education ; 
requiring, among other things, an- 
nual returns to be made to the le- 
gislature, of the number and ages 
of the pupils in the schools, public 
or private; and the annual ex- 
pense of the primary instruction of 
youth. 

An act providing for a more 
summary mode of compelling re- 
fractory tenants to quit; and pro- 
viding also, for giving notice by 
either landlord or tenant, who 
should desire the dissolution of their 
contract; has greatly improved 
the condition of the law on this 
subject. 

In respect to internal improve- 
ments, a valuable act of this legis- 
lature, was for the establishment of 
the New England society, for the 
promotion of manufactures and the 
mechanic arts. The object of the 
institution, is to encourage domes- 
tic manufactures, and mechanical 
skill, in every department of indus- 
try, by public sales and exhibitions 
of the products of the arts; by 
awarding premiums for new inven- 
tions, and for the best specimens of 
skill ; by introducing new improve- 
ments made in other countries ; and 
by collecting models of inventions. 

April.—Levi Lincoln was elected 
governor, and Marcus Morton lieu- 
tenant governor,without opposition. 
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The following was the state of bank capital in this state, as exhi- 
bited by the official returns of the banks, to June, 1825. 


June, 1825. Jan. 1825. 

The whole amount of bank capital in this 
state, $14,535,000 13,300,000 
Bills in circulation of the several banks, 4,091,381 5,756,564 

The total amount of specie in the several 
banks, 1,098,966 1,360,856 
Capital stock of the Boston banks, 10,300,000 10,050,000 
Bills in circulation of the Boston banks, 1,918,399 3,333,787 
Specie on hand, 527,782 855,174 
Capital stock of the Salem banks, 1,450,000 1,450,000 
Bills in circulation, 300,298 376,706 
Specie on hand, 72,964 70,750 

The capital stock of the banks out of Bos- 
ton, in June, 1825, amounted to 4,235,000 
They had bills in circulation, amounting to 2,172,982 
They had specie in their vaults, 511,184 


The state prison yielded .a clear 
profit this year, of $10,055. 

By the system for the support of 
the poor, as pursued in Salem, the 
whole expense of that branch of 
the municipal arrangement, was 
reduced to $64 85. Under the 
wise management of the overseers, 
the earnings of the paupers have 
defrayed all the rest of their sub- 
sistence. In their report, the 
overseers observe : 

“The farm, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Upton, has been 
improved, during the past year, 
much more than in any preceding 
year, since the commencement of 
the establishment; and, generally, 
the concerns of the alms-house are 
in a more promising condition than 
they have been at any former time 


since the present board have been 
entrusted with this department of 
the economy of the town.” 

May.—The legislature met on 
the 25th, Mr. Timothy Fuller was 
elected speaker of the house. 
Mr. N. Silsbee was rechosen pre- 
sident of the senate. The people 
of the towns of this state, have to 
pay their own representatives in the 
legislature, out of their town trea- 
suries; and hence, oftentimes, do 
not send any. At the present 
meeting, it was calculated, that 168 
towns were not represented. 

During the session, acts were 
passed for the incorporation of 
nine banks, two insurance compa- 
nies and eight manufacturing com- 
panies. 

November.—An_ extensive fire 
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took place at Boston, on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. Ten large and 
several small buildings were destroy- 
ed. It began on the south side 
of Court-street, and spread with 
wonderful rapidity, the wind being 
brisk from the north. Several 
ranges of buildings, on both sides 
of Court-street were destroyed, and 
others adjacent much injured. 

The corporation of Boston com- 
menced their preparations to sup- 
ply that city with pure water. 
Charles river, above the Water- 
town falls and Spot pond, were se- 
lected as the best sources of sup- 
ply. They are distant between 
eight and nine miles from the city. 
The pond is about 140 feet above 
tide water, and is already high 
enough; but the river requires an 
additional height, of about sixty 
feet, which is to be given by artifi- 
cial means. 

A lead mine was. discovered in 
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the town of Leverett, four miles 
east of Connecticut river. 

December.—A serious riot took 
place in Boston, at the theatre, in 
reference to Kean, the actor. A 
mob of several thousand persons 
collected on the night of his ap- 
pearance, around the theatre, which 
was also filled to overflowing. The 
actor was driven from the stage, 
and the doors being forced by the 
crowd from without, a scene of 
destruction commenced within. 
The audience part of the theatre 
was completely destroyed. The 
benches were torn up and thrown 
into the street, and the windows and 
frames shivered to atoms. Several 
persons were injured, but no lives 
lost. 

There are a number of large 
glass manufactories in this state. 
The following statement will show 
their extent, and the amount of 
their manufactures per year. 





Per week. Per year. 
New England Glass Co. Ph ory Pate apy 208,000 
South Boston Glass Co. er gy pe rouale § 166,400 
issex-street, Boston,Co. Crown glass, 1,500 78,000 
8,700 452,400 


The flint glass company at Sand- 
wich, makes annually about $64,000 
worth ; the Phenix flint glass com- 
pany, $18,200; the Chelmsford 
crown glass, $31,200. 

1826.]—Banxs.—F rom the re- 


turns showing the state of the 
banks of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on the 7th January, 
it appears that the whole amount 
of the capital paid in, was $16,- 
378,869, and that the amount 
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of bills then in circulation, was 
$4,722,866. The whole amount 


Capital. —_ Bills in 


15 banks in Boston, 
38 banks out of do. 

8 allied banks, 

7 other Boston banks, 


of bills in circulation is nearly 29 
per cent. on the amount of capital. 
Proportion 
circulation. of bills. 


11,050,000 2,164,375 191 pr. cent. 
5,328,869 2,558,491 48 pr. cent. 
5,800,000 1,284,563 221 pr. cent. 
5,250,000 879,812 163 pr. cent. 


5 Salem banks, 1,450,000 299,238 201 pr. cent. 
8 other Essex banks, 1,120,000 594,737 53 pr. cent. 
13 Essex banks, 2,570,000 894,975 344 pr. cent. 
13 Western banks,* 1,316,459 865,961 66 pr. cent. 
12 Southern banks, 1,442,410 798,555 55 pr. cent. 


The whole amount of specie in 
the several banks, was $1,348,200 
—of which the Boston banks held 
$754,000. The city banks had 
6 #, per cent. of their capital in 
specie, and the country banks up- 
wards of 10 per cent. 

Buackstone Canat.—The line 
of this canal was marked out 
through Worcester, in the latter 
part of April. From the Black- 
stone factory in Mendon, to Provi- 
dence, it was all under contract, 
and rapidly proceeding to its com- 
pletion. 

Merrrmac Manvuracturine Com- 
pany.—In 1813, a small factory 
which cost about $3,000, was erect- 
ed in the town of Lovell. In 1820, or 
21, acompany in Boston purchased 
some land in the vicinity, and com- 
menced improving the canal around 
the Pawtucket falls. The expense 
of blasting the rocks, and digging 


the canal, was $120,000—the gun 
powder used, costing them $6,000 ! 
The water which it furnishes, is es- 
timated as being capable of driving 
fifty mills, with 3,600 spindles each! 
The company was incorporated in 
1825, with a capital of $600,000. 
This company is now acting on a 
capital of $1,200,000! They have 
five great factories nearly -comple- 
ted, and others will be put up. 
They are using about 450,000 
pounds of cotton annually, and 
making about two million yards 
of cloth, three-fourths of which 
is dyed or printed on the pre- 
mises. 

Near to those factories, another 
concern, called the Hamilton ma- 
nufacturing company, is located, 
with a capital of $600,000. They 
commenced their buildings in 1525, 
and have already erected one fac- 
tory 155 feet long, and with seve- 





* This class includes one bank in Middlesex, five in Worcester, three in Hampshire. 
two in Franklin, one in Hampden, and one in Berkshire. 
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ral ranges of dwellings, &c.. They 
were in operation last month, and 
intend to make twilled cotton 
goods, chiefly. There are seats 
for eight mills like that which they 
have built. 

The Merrimac company em- 
ploys 967 persons—299 males and 
668 females—107 of whom are 
less than twelve years old. In the 
houses appertaining to the ‘ ma- 
chine shop,”’ there are 263 persons, 
of whom 162 are males, and 101 
females. Half a ton of cast iron 
is the average amount daily used in 
this shop, and, also, large quanti- 
ties of wrought iron. Besides, 
there are saw mills, grist mills, 
&c. The whole population of the 
town is about 2,500. They have 
a handsome church, school houses, 
and other edifices. A village, with 
3 or 400 inhabitants, has, also, 
sprung up on the opposite side of 
the river. 

Another new village, called 
** Ware,” has also sprung up in 
Massachusetts, within the last four 
years. Three great factories are 
already in operation ; one of them 
contains 4,500 spindles, and 156 


looms. 
June.—Pustic Scnoots.—The 


city of Boston contains 10,236 pu- 
pils, of which 7,044 are in public, 
and 3,392 in private schools. Num- 
ber of schools, 215—annual ex- 
pense, $152,722—of which indi- 
viduals pay $97.305: and the city 
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$55,417, exclusive of large sums 
annually expended in the erection 
and repair of school houses. 

By a report of the secretary on 
schools, it appears, ‘“* That in 128 
towns reported in the state, the mo- 
ney appropriated to schools, by the 
towns, is $163,929 76. Number of 
districts, 972. Number of children, 
71,259. Number of academies and 
private schools, 18,143. Amount 
expended in private tuition, 158, 
809. Number who can neither 
read nor write, 347. Of this last 
item, 75 are in Marblehead ; 50 in 
Adams; 39 in Mendon; 20 in 
Milford ; 18 in Plymouth; 16 in 
Harwick ; and 7 in Hancock ; and 
one or two others 
towns.” 


in various 


Mr. Lincoln, re-elected govern- 
or, had 27,884 votes out of 39,- 
992, all that were given. 

A large bed of pure white clay, 
was discovered on the farm of 
captain Luse, at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Mr. Nathaniel Silsbee was elect- 
ed a senator of the United States. 
1825.] RHODE ISLAND. 

Great efforts have been made by 
the most intelligent citizens, to re- 
form the judiciary of this state. 
In consequence of the present or- 
ganization of it, most of the im- 
portant law business is carried into 
the circuit court of- the United 
States ; because the judges of the 
state court having very small com- 
pensation. and not heing of the le- 
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gal profession, are necessarily ta- 
ken from a class of men, incompe- 
tent to an enlightened and satisfac- 
tory discharge of judicial duties. 

In evidence of the prosperous 
condition of Rhode Island, it is 
mentioned, that, deducting the wa- 
ters of Narraganset bay, the whole 
state contains but 1,100 square 
miles, having a population of 75} 
to each square mile. 

May.—The expenditures of the 
state, during the last year, were 
$19,859 19. 

June.—Banxs.—There are in 
the state forty-three banks. The 
following is an aggregate view of 
their condition :— 


Capital stock paidin, $5,301,792 
Deposites, 767,908 
Profits on hand, 115,771 
Debts due from banks, 5,976 
Bills in circulation, 101,499 


Debts due from directors, 917,307 
Due from other st’khold’rs, 675,196 
— from allother persons, 4,471,410 
Specie, 462,439 
Bills of other banks, 194,400 
Deposites in other banks, 166,746 
Bank stock, 71,002 
United States’ bank'stock, 50,000 
Real estate. 192,464 

A destructive fire happened in 
Providence. The Universalist 
church, and dleven other build- 
ings, were destroyed. 

October —The supreme court of 
this state have the power of grant- 
ing divorces, 


Thirty-one applica- 
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tions were made to it during its 
last session. 

The registered state debt, ex- 
clusive of four per cent. notes, was, 
in the whole, $48,000. 

There are ninety cotton mills in 
this state. Some of them are very 
large. 

1826.]—July.—An addition of 
$100,000 was made to the capital 
of the Branch bank of the United 
States, at Providence. 

The expenditures of the town 
of Providence, during the year, 
amounted to $47,808, of which 
$6,731 were expended for the sup- 
port of the schools, and $7,797 for 
the support of the poor. 

Major Handy, who read the de- 
claration of independence _ fifty 
years ago, was appointed to read 
the same on this anniversary. 
1825.] CONNECTICUT. 

The Farmington canal was com- 
menced early in August, 1825; and 
it was expected, that by the follow- 
ing summer, it would be completed 
from the line of Massachusetts to 
New Haven. 

The insolvency of the Eagle 
bank of New Haven, which occur- 
red in September, 1825, produced 
a great sensation in Connecticut, 
and in some of the neighboring 
states, where its notes had been 
largely pushed into circulation. 
Misdirection of the funds and con- 
cerns of the bank, was the only 
cause. which could account for the 
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bankruptcy. The Derby bank also 
failed, but without occasioning so 
much loss as that-of New Haven. 
Happily, however, owing to the 
system pursued by banks, in the 
commercial cities, of sending home 
the bills of country banks for spe- 
cie, neither these failures, nor those 
of the Passamaquoddy and Kenne- 
bec banks, caused so much loss 
out of their respective states, as, 
in other periods, they would and 
must have done. 

May.—Oliver Wolcott was re- 
elected governor. He received 
7,147 votes; and about sixty 
others, 3,284. 

Calvin Willey was elected a se- 
nator to the United States, on the 
fifth ballot. 

Desr anp Duus.—The Hart- 
ford asylum, under charge of 
Messrs. Gallaudet & Clerc, has 
sixty-five pupils, under the charge 
of five instructors—two at 1,200, 
one at 1,000, one at 800, and one 
at 700 dollarsa year. The cost of 
board and tuition, including wash- 
ing and stationary, is 115 dollars a 
year. The buildings are large and 
commodious, and can accommo- 
date 130 pupils. There are va- 
rious workshops, and the boys 
spend five hours every day in learn- 
ing some useful trade, such as car- 
pentry, coopering, shoemaking, 
&c. The product of these shops 
do not pay the expenses of them, 
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but they prepare the deaf and dumb 
to earn their future support. The 
period of four years is generally 
sufficient for their instruction in 
what is taught in the asylum. One 
hundred and twenty-eight pupils 
have been received into the asy- 
lum, since its establishment; but 
of this number, only twenty-eight 
have sprung from families able to 
maintain them there. The re- 
maining hundred have generally 
been maintained by the states, to 
which they belong. 

This institution was incorporated 
in 1816—its funds then amounted 
to $25,505, obtained by subscrip- 
It has 
since received a large increase of 
its funds, from individuals and re 
ligious societies, &c.; and the 
present value of them is estimated 
at $215,000—yielding an actual in- 
come of only 5,200. 

June.—An._ agricultural school. 
entitled the “ Fellenburg school,” 
for instruction in horticulture, agri- 
culture, &c. was established at 
Windsor, in this state. 

The school fund of this state, 
amounts to $2,756,233. 

The receipts into the treasury, 
during the year ending 31st of 
March, were $64,156 33, viz:— 
126 38 avails of court; 3,990 83 
forfeited bonds; 7,875 57 duties 
on writs, licenses, &c.; 11,252 
dividends on bank stock ; 2,820.61 
41 


tions and contributions. 
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interest on United States stock; 
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The debt due by the state is 


37,679 86 state tax; and 1,011 78 only $1,681 38. 


tax on bank stock, owned by non- 
residents. 

The expenditures, during the 
same period, were $58,408 99, 
viz: 9,259 on account of salaries ; 
13,937 58 debenture and contin- 
gent expenses of general assem- 
bly ; 6,422 05 contingent expenses 
of government; 16,713 80 judi- 
cial expenses; 2,690 92 support 
of state paupers; 7,284 90 for 
state penitentiary ; and sundry ex- 
penses to the amount of about 2,000. 


The permanent funds of the 
state, consist of $321,000, in trans- 
ferable bank stock, and 55,302 66, 
United States three per cent. The 
state has, besides, 52,709, in 
transferable bank stock. 

The ceremony of breaking ground 
for the Farmington canal, took 
place on the 4th of July, at Salmon 
brook village, in Granby. Govern- 
or Wolcott delivered an address on 
the occasion. 





Banks. Capitalstock Notesin Cash Deposites. Specie 
paidin. circulation. on hand. funds 
Phenix 1,210,000 629,850 116,497 213,710 
Derby 100,000 1,271 95,982 
Fairfield county 96,000 88,974 17,080 15,506 72,080 
Eagle 623,800 481,279 87,913 139,748 139,748 
New London 130,250 44,677 32,704 28,130 
Windham county 75,000 132,640 27,739 18,859 
Middletown 350,000 175,528 111,988 including deposites 
New Haven 339,600 142,121 43,049 129,195 
Union 100,000 49,981 17,712 
Norwich 150,000 110,178 46,857 67,887 
Hartford 1,278,000 337,059 99,464 
Stonington 50,456 41,186 38,948 6,039 
Bridgeport 100,000 77,212 25,753 56,028 
Total, 4,613,106 2,311,956 639,951 644,827 363,338 


September.—On the 6th, the an- 
niversary of the bloody assault of 
the British, in 1781, on fort Gris- 
wold, was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies. It was re- 
solved, that a monument be erect- 
ed on Groton heights, commemora- 


tive of the occasion; and a com- 
mittee was appointed for that pur- 
pose. 

November.—-S11K.—-Windham 
county is estimated to produce in 
sewing silk and raw silk, $54,000 
a year. 
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1826.|—February.—The result 
of a survey, made under the di- 
rection of the company, presents a 
very favorable aspect for the com- 
pletion of a projected inland navi- 
gation. It appears that from 
Hartford, Connecticut, to Barnet, 
Vermont, is a distance of 219 miles; 
seventeen miles of. which will re- 
quire canalling, and the remaining 
202 miles a slack water navigation 
in the river. The different por- 
tions of canal to unite the slack 
water, will require forty-one locks ; 
the descent from Barnet to Hart- 
ford being 420 feet. The estima- 
ted cost of all these improvements 
is $1,071,827. It appears, far- 
ther, that the improvement of the 
river in this manner, by dams and 
locks, is preferred by the company 
to a canal running up the valley. 
In this particular, they allude to 
the Schuylkill navigation. It is 
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also suggested, that the river im- 
proved in this manner, above 
Hartford, would afford a better fa- 
cility for the introduction of steam- 
boats of a light draught of water, 
than for horseboats. 

May.—Samuel A. Foote, Esq. 
was chosen a senator to the United 
States, in place of Mr.. Edwards. 
The vote was for Mr. Foote, 98 ; 
Mr. Bristol, 87. 

June.—The present principal of 
the school fund of this state, is 
$1,719,434, and the interest due, 
116,288. The number of persons 
between the ages of 4 and 16, is 
about 85,000. There are 208 
school societies, and &5 cents is 
the dividend for schooling each 
person. This splendid fund main- 
ly owes its prosperity to the unwea- 
ried attention and rigid honesty of 
Mr. Hillhouse, who, for many 
years, had charge of it. 
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1825.] NEW YORK. 

This state, which, from its posi- 
tion, wealth, and population, is 
justly regarded as the key stone of 
the confederacy, this year present- 
ed a uniform and unsullied picture 
of the happiness and prosperity, 
which a free community must en- 
joy under an enlightened govern- 
ment. Its citizens were unusually 
free from the political excitement 


STATES. 


- which generally prevails in a large 
state, where the offices of trust and 
honor, present sufficient induce- 
ment for the efforts of a generous 
ambition; while the government 
devoted the resources of the state 
with unwearied attention to the 
completion of its system of inter- 
nal communication, and providing 
the means of public education. 

The great canal. between lake 








Erie and the Hudson, which was 
commenced in 1817, was this year 
completed ; and on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1825, the first boat from 
the great inland lakes arrived in 
the harbor of New York. As this 
boat passed the different villages 
on the banks of the canal, salutes 
were fired, processions formed, 
and addresses made to the com- 
missioners, who were on board, in 
honor of the event. It was a tri- 
umphal journey, through a popu- 
lation, who felt that more human 
happiness was conferred by the sci- 
éntific victory which they cele- 
brated, than any military conquest 
of ancient Rome. 

This canal, which was made by 
the unaided efforts of a single state, 
still in its infancy, is 360 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of 
40 feet. It has 81 locks, chiefly 
of stone. It is carried through a 
very fertile country, whose popula- 
tion has been much augmented by 
emigrants, attracted by the facili- 
ties afforded by the canal to trans- 
port agricultural productions to 
the great mart of the United 
States. 

The cost of this, and the Cham- 
plain canal, was $9,123,000 ; and 
their annual revenue already 
amounts to 566,221; of which 
73,557 were derived from the 
tolls of the Champlain canal. 

Besides this splendid work, a ca- 
nal commenced about the same 
time, has been completed, connect- 
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ing the Hudson with lake Cham- 
plain. 

The advantages of these canals, 
were so fully demonstrated by ex- 
perience, that new canals were 
projected in other parts of the 
state, and a general feeling pre- 
vailed to improve all its internal 
communications to the extent of 
their capability, and $12,500 were 
appropriated by the legislature, for 
the survey of new routes for canals. 

Other canals, which were author- 
ised, as one between the Erie canal 
and lake Ontario, along the Oswe- 
go river, and another to commu- 
nicate with Cayuga and Seneca 
lakes, from the Erie canal, were 
also commenced. A great por- 
tion of the former was put un- 
der contract, and surveys and esti- 
mates were made for the other. 

By the constitution of this state, 
a census is to be taken of the popu- 
lation, &c. every tenth year; and 
the census for the year 1825, which 
was the year appointed for taking 
the same, presented the following 
results : 

Porvtation.—Total population 
of the state, 1,616,458; of which 
number there are 822,896 males, 
and 793,564 females: male per- 
sons subject to militia duty, and 
between the ages of 18 and 45, 
120,645; male persons qualified 
to vote at elections for state and 
county officers, 296,132 ; aliens, 
40,430 ; paupers, 5,610; persons 
of color who are not taxed. 36.- 
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770; persons of color who are 
taxed, 931; persons of color who 
are taxed, and qualified to vote at 
elections for state and county offi- 
cers, 298 ; married females under 
45 years of age, 200,481 ; unmar- 
ried females between the ages of 
16 and 45 years, 135,391 ; unmar- 
ried females under the age of 16 
years, 361,624. 

Number of marriages the year 
preceding, 11,553; number of 
births the year preceding, males 
31,514, females 29,869 ; number of 
deaths the year preceding, males 
12,525, females, 10,019. 

Lanps anp Srock.—-Whole 
number of acres of improved land, 
7,160,967. Number of neat cat- 
tle, 1,513,421. Number of horses, 
349,628. Number of sheep, 3,496,- 
539. Number of hogs, 1,467,573. 

Manvracrures.—Number of 
yards of fulled cloth, manufactured 
in the domestic way, the preceding 
year, 2,918,233. Number of yards of 
flannel and other woollen cloth, not 
fulled, manufactured in the domes- 
tic way, the year preceding, 3,468,- 
001. Number of yards of linen, 
cotton, or other thin cloths, manu- 
factured in the domestic way, the 
year preceding, 8,079,992. 

Number of grist mills, 2,264. 
Number of saw mills, 5,195. Num- 


ber of oil mills, 121. Number of 


fulling mills, 1,222. Number of 
carding machines, 1,584. Num- 
her of cotton factories. 76, Num- 


ber of woollen factories, 189. Num- 
ber of cotton and woollen factories, 
28. Number of iron works, 170. 
Number of trip hammers, 164. 
Number of distilleries, 1,129. Num- 
ber of asheries, 2,105. 

Number of deaf and dumb per- 
sons: males under 10 years, 68; 
between 10 and 20 years, 221 ; fe- 
males under 10 years, 67 ;, between 
10. and 25 years, 213—total 645. 
Number of idiots : males under 21 
years, 336 ; above 21 years, 397 ; 
females under 21 years, 321; above 
21 years, 322—total 1421. . Num- 
ber of lunatics: males under 21 
years, 33; above 21 years, 373; 
females under 21 years, 27; above 
21 years, 356—total 819. 

The legislature, which. met in 
November, 1824, as a sort of peace 
offering to their constituents, who 
had been much excited by the reten- 
tion, in the hands of the same legisla- 
ture, of the choice of presidential 
electors, passed a law, submitting 
to the people, to decide between 
the general ticket, or district sys- 
tem. As the succeeding legisla- 
ture had passed a law, giving the 
choice to the people in districts, 
but little imterest was felt in the 
fate of this question. At the fall 
elections, however, the vote stood 
66,324 in favor of the district sys- 
tem, and 56,801 in favor of a gene- 
ral ticket. 

A change was. proposed to the 
constitution, in the legislature. for 
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1825, giving the choice of justices 
of the peace to the people ; and an- 
other, extending the right of suf- 
frage to every white citizen, who 
had resided in the state twelve 
months, and in the county six 
months. 

These amendments were ratified 
by two thirds of the legislature for 
1826 ; and a law was passed, sub- 
Imnitting the decision of these ques- 
tions to the people, at the next fall 
elections. A law was also passed, 
raising the sum to be annually dis- 
tributed to the common schools, 
from the state treasury, to $100,- 
000; and a law laying a tax on 
dogs, with the view of encouraging 
the breeding of sheep. 

A law was also passed, making 
some very judicious provisions for 
the security of steamboat and stage 
passengers. Steamboats are re- 
quired, when they meet each other, 
to keep to the right; and, when 
going the same way, not to ap- 
proach nearer than twenty yards. 
When passengers are landed at in- 
termediate places, the engines are 
to be stopped, and the boats low- 
ered fairly upon the water before 
the passengers get in. The boats 
are required to carry two or more 
lights at night—and all captains 
must be licensed by the wardens 
of the port of New York. A vio- 
lation of any of these rules will in- 
cur a penalty of $250, 


Stage drivers are to be licensed 
by justices of the peace, and are 


made liable to heavy penalties for 
upsetting their carriages, or wilful- 
ly running their horses. 

March.—The chiefs of the Se- 
neca tribe of Indians, wrote a me- 
morial to governor Clinton, com- 
plaining of the missionaries who 
had settled among them. 

The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed in the assem- 
bly of this state :— 

‘* Whereas James Monroe, the 
present chief magistrate of the na- 
tion, will soon retire from the high 
office which he now fills, and to 
which he has been twice called by 
the free voice of his country; and 
whereas, in the opinion of this 
house, an expression of its grati- 
tude is due to the said James Mon- 
roe, as a public benefactor: There- 
fore, 

** Resolved, That this house en- 
tertains a grateful sense of the 
many highly important services 
which have been rendered to the 
republic by this distinguished in- 
dividual. 

* Resolved, That his administra- 
tion of the general government for 
eight years past, has been eminent- 
ly calculated to promote the pro- 
sperity and honor of his country. 

* Resolved, That this house of- 
fers to the said James Monroe, as- 
surance of its high consideration 
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and respect, and of its ardent 
wishes that he may long live to 
enjoy, with his fellow citizens, the 
blessings of that liberty and inde- 
pendence, for the attainment of 
which he shed his blood, and for 
the perpetuation of which he has 
so long and faithfully labored. 

“ Resolved, That the honorable 
speaker of this house be, and he is 
hereby, requested to transmit to the 
said James Monroe, a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions.” 

Scnoots.—During the year 1824, 
the number of children taught in 
the common schools of New York, 
was 402,940, for the average period 
of nine months. 

There are in the state, 7,642 
school districts; and, of course, 
the same number of common 
schools. Three hundred and ele- 
ven new school districts were form- 
ed during the year 1824. 

The sum paid to the teachers of 
the common schovls during that 
year, out of public funds, was 
$182,741. 

The general school fund, con- 
sisting of loans due the state, bonds, 
&c. bank-stock, lands, &c. amounts 
to about $1,730,000 ; and the lo- 
cal school fund, to about 37,000. 
The general school fund is produc- 
tive in part only, as the lands re- 
main principally unsold. 

In addition to the above $715,- 
543 in money, was appropriated to 


the colleges and academies,through- 
out the state, and a number of lots 
of land to others. 

June.—On Thursday, the 4th of 
this month, the gates at the foot of 
Black Rock harbor were opened, 
and lake Erie, for the first time, 
commenced feeding the western ex- 
tremity of the Erie canal. 

July.—Seven young men were 
convicted of manslaughter, for 
killing Mr. David R. Lambert, a 
respectable merchant of the city 
of New York. Mr. Lambert, with 
some friends, was returning from a 
wedding party about 12 o’clock at 
night, and was met by the young 
men, insulted, and finally struck ; 
and by one blow, deprived instantly 
of life. The offenders were sen- 
tenced to the state prison for seven 
years. 

Batzoon.—Mr. Eugene Robert- 
son ascended in a balloon from 
Castle garden, in the presence of 
general La Fayette. 

The American bible society cele- 
brated its ninth anniversary, at 
New York, on the 12th mstant. 
According to the annual report 
then made, it appeared that the re- 
ceipts of the last year, (exclusive 
of voluntary contributions towards 
the building of the society’s house,) 
amounted to $46,501 81; and the 
expenditures for the same period, 
to 47,599 13. There have been 
printed, during the year, 48,550 
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copies of bibles and testaments, 
making an aggregate of 451,902 
bibles and testaments, since the so- 
ciéty was founded. Since the last 
report, there have been issued from 
the depository, 30,094 bibles, 33,- 
106 testaments, and 651 copies of 
the epistle of St. John, in the Mo- 
hawk and in the Delaware language, 
making a grand tofal, since the in- 
stitution of the society, of 372,913. 
Of those issued during the last year, 
19,623 copies were issued gratui- 
tously. Forty-four new auxiliary 
_ societies have been added, during 
the year; making in all, 451 re- 
cognized auxiliaries to the parent 
institution. 

The ceremony of laying the 
“cap stone” of the flight of locks 
at Lockport on the Erie canal, took 
place on the 24th of this month. 

On the 19th of this month, an 
extensive fire happened at Hudson. 
Twenty-four, or twenty-five build- 
ings were destroyed, and property 
to the amount of about $50,000. 

August.—At the village of Fre- 
donia, in the county of Chatauque, 
there are several buildings lighted 
by natural gas. The hydrogen gas, 
or inflammable air, which produces 
these lights, is procured by drilling 
a hole several feet into the rock, 
which composes the bed of the 
creek that passes through the vil- 
lage, and is conducted by logs*to 
the buildings lighted. 
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November.—The celebration of 
the opening of the grand Erie ca- 
nal, and the arrival of the first boat 
at New York, took place on the 
4th of this month. A procession 
of twenty-one steam boats was 
formed with several vessels in tow, 
and the whole proceeded to Sandy 
Hook, where the ceremony of 
uniting the waters of lake Erie 
and the Atlantic, was perform- 
ed, by pouring a keg of that 
of lake Erie into the ocean. The 
nautical expedition then returned, 
and the day was concluded by civil 
and military processions. In the 
evening, several buildings were il- 
luminated, and a grand ball was 
given. 

January, 1826.—The legislature 
met at Albany on the 3d of this 
month. Samuel Young, Esq. was 
elected speaker, at the first .ballot. 

Nathan Sanford, Esq. chancellor 
of the state, was elected a senator 
with but one dissenting voice. Sa- 
muel Jones, Esq. was appointed by 
governor Clinton, with the consent 
of the senate, chancellor, in the 
place of Mr. Sanford. 

A survey and estimates were 
made for supplying the city with 
water from the river Bronx, by a 
tunnel of thirteen and a half miles 
long, to Harlem, and thence by iron 
pipes, nine miles to the city. Whole 
distance twenty-two and a half 
miles, and the cost of the tunnel. 
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pipes, reservoirs and distribution of 
the water, is estimated to cost 
$1,325,000. The river Bronx, at 
the dryest season of last year, was 
guaged, and found to yield 4,307,- 
720 gallons in twenty-four hours ; 
but, by the addition of certain 
ponds, the supply may be increa- 
sed to nine million of gallons. 

The following is an abstract of 
the annual census of the “* humane 
and criminal institutions in the city 
of New York,”’ taken on the Ist of 
January. 

Orphan asylum—boys 103, girls 
56—159; increase 9. City hos- 
pital—patients 162, lunatics 88— 
250; decrease 6. City alms house 
——white men 521, women 533, 
boys 368, girls 234, persons of co- 
lor 86—1,742; increase 58. Belle- 
vue hospital—maniac men 40, do. 
women 44—84. House of refuge 
—boys 49, girls 14—63. Debtor’s 
prison, including the liberties, 178 
——decrease 122. Bridewell—white 
men 78, women 17, black men 48, 
women 19—171; increase 46. 
Penitentiary——criminals 84, of 
whom 30 are black, vagrants 210, 
of whom 93 are white women, and 
42 black women—total 162; de- 
crease 44. State prison—white 
men 352, women 13, black men 
104, women 27—496 ; decrease 
146. [One hundred and nineteen 
persons were removed to the state 
prison at Auburn, &c. during the 
year; but 33 less were admitted 
during the last year than in the pre- 


ceding.] All these together, show 
a general decrease of 56 ; last year 
3,484, present year 3,428. 

The whole receipts in the trea- 
sury of the city of New York, for 
the last year, amounted to the great 
sum of $780,387—of which 324,- 
675 were on account of taxes; 
150,927 for assessments, for streets 
opened, &c. and 138,400 borrow- 
ed. <A balance of 29,794 was left 
in the treasury. Some of the chief 
items of expenditure were, for 
opening streets, &c. 121,312; 
bonds paid, 50,700; docks and 
slips, &c. 35,112; interest aecount 
83,967; alms house, bridewell, 
penitentiary, &c. 81,546; lamps 
and lighting the city, 27,520 ; watch, 
60,650; salaries, 22,181; com- 
mon schools and charities, 16,587, 
&c. 

A new state prison is building 
on the margin of the Hudson, in 
Westchester county, about thirty- 
three miles above the city of New 
York. The site contains 130 
acres, of which 100 is marble rock, 
which supplies materials for the 
edifices, and will hereafter furnish 
employment for the convicts in 
quarrying and fashioning the storic 
as may be required for other build- 
ings. About 100 convicts are at 
present at work on the spot. 

Montep InstirutTions.—The fol- 
lowing is the amount of capital au- 
thorised, and the amount paid in 
by the different companies through- 


out the state. 
12 
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Banks, 
Insurance companies, 
Lombard companies, 


Total, 
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Capital authorised. Paid in. 
25,040,350 18,972,619 
26,350,000 16,033,731 

1,100,000 1,100,000 
52,490,350 36,106,351 


There are forty-eight banks in 
the state, fifty-nine insurance com- 
panies, and five lombard compa- 
nies. Of the bank stock, the state 
owns shares to the amount of 
406,740 dollars. 

March.—Jasper Ward, a mem- 
ber of the senate of the state, was 
obliged to resign his seat, to pre- 
vent expulsion, on account of ha- 
ving been concerned in the impro- 
per passage of some laws for the 
incorporation of new companies. 

Common Scuoots.—The annual 
report on the common school 
fund, gave the following re- 
sults for the past year :—7773 
school districts, being an increase 
of 131 districts since the last re- 
port. (vide page 327.) $182,790 
paid to the several school districts. 
Number of children educated in the 
common schools, making returns 
425,530. From 656 schools, there 
were no returns. Capital of the 
general school fund $1,319,886. 
Revenue received from this fund in 
1825, 81,815. The lands appro- 
priated to the same purpose, are 
computed at 858,090 acres, and 
valued at $406,418. 

May.—-About 100 feet of the 
dam, or pier, comprising Black 


Rock harbor, gave way on the 27th 
of this month, and the head water 
of the harbor fell immediately twen- 
ty-two inches. 

A great fire occurred in New 
York city. It originated in what 
were termed the Exchange _build- 
ings, and in a few hours the whole 
structure was in ruins. The loss 
sustained, was estimated at $200,- 
000. 

1825.]} NEW JERSEY. 

November.—Isaac H. William- 
son was re-elected governor. 

The Morris and Delaware ca- 
nals were in active operation. 

At Paterson, in this state, there 
are twelve cotton mills in opera- 
tion, and three undergoing repairs ; 
whole number of spindles in them, 
21,992; annual consumption of 
cotton, 1,480,000lbs. There are 
in the factories, 249 power looms, 
and seventy-nine hand looms; and 
380 hand looms in the town, ex- 
clusive of those in the factories. 
Total amount of cotton cloth ma- 
nufactured weekly, 58,981 yards. 
There are two factories employed 
in making linen duck, having 1,- 
524 spindles, which will consume 
yearly 406,000lbs. of flax, and 
manufacture 406,560 vards duck. 
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Seven-eights of the flax spun in 
these mills is imported! There is 
also, a rolling mill and nail factory, 
making 364 tons annually. The 
weekly wages paid to the different 
work people, amount to $4,650, or 
241,800 per annum. Paterson 
has six places for public worship, 
ten schools with 413 scholars, two 
banks, and 584 dwelling houses. 

The school fund of the state is 
$200,000; chiefly produced by 
bank bonuses. 

December.—There were fifiy-six 
convicts in the state prison—thirty- 
six whites and twenty blacks ; for- 
ty-nine of whom are Americans, 
five Irishmen, one Englishman, and 
one Dutchman; nineteen under 
twenty-five years of age; thirteen 
in solitary confinement. Actual 
loss on the institution, after paying 
all expenses, for the year ending 
October last, $2,590 90. 

Banxs.—The amount of the 
stock of the several banking, insu- 
rance, and canalling companies, of 
the state, is $8,875,000 ; of which, 
there has been actually paid in, 
3,175,666; the annual tax re- 
ceived thereon by the state, is 
31,877 62; the whole amount of 
premiums on charters, or bonuses, 
authorized to be paid, is 235,233 
50; and the amount actually paid 
to the state treasury, 91,033 50. 

1826.]——January.—A__ silver 
mine was discovered in Sussex 
county. 


Manvractoriss.—lIn Jersey 
city, opposite New York, a com- 
pany, with $200,000 capital, have 
established extensive glass works. 
About one hundred persons are 
fully employed in them. Adjoin- 
ing those works is a porcelain fac- 
tory, with a capital of 100,000, 
employing about the same number 
of work-people. A short distance 
therefrom is a carpet manufactory, 
with a capital of 400,000, em- 
ploying one hundred hands. These 
three establishments probably give 
subsistence to about one thousand 
persons. ‘They are allin a flou- 
rishing condition; and the wares 
and carpets made by them are of 
excellent qualities. The carpet 
factory turns out about 2,500 yards 
per week, which finds a preference 
over the foreign ingrain carpeting, 
and a ready market. The yarn is 
spun at the Little falls, at which 
factory, also, the concern employs 
about one hundred hands. 

June.—An extensive fire took 
place in the woods; covering in 
extent more than 45,000 acres. 
1825.] PENNSYLVANIA. 

In this state, a board has been 
lately created for promoting inter- 
nal improvement; of which, John 
Sergeant, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
was appointed president. A spirit 
of enterprise and improvement be- 
gan to develdpe itself ; and various 
undertakings were commenced for 
the purpose of facilitating the 
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transportation of produce to mar- 
ket. Among them were the Schuyl- 
kill canal works, for the purpose of 
improving the navigation of that 
river ; the Union canal to open a 
communication between the Dela- 
ware and the Schuylkill, and from 
the latter river to the Susquehan- 
nah; the Lackawaxen canal in 
continuation of the Delaware and 
Hudson canal; the Lehigh canal 
for the purpose of improving the 
navigation of that stream. The 
Delaware was also to be united to 
the Susquehannah and the Ohio, 
by what was denominated the 
Pennsylvania canal, extending from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg. The 
commissioners reported two routes 
to be practicable ; one called the 
Juniata route, and one more north- 
ern. As there was nota sufficient 
quantity of water to be relied on, 
for the pass across the mountain 
on the first route, a rail road was 
recommended. 

The estimates for the canal and 
road from the Susquehannah to 
Pittsburg, amounted to $3,045,- 
900. 

Two sections of this canal were 
authorised ; being together about 
fifty-five miles in length, and ap- 
propriations made for the same. 

Various rail roads were also 
proposed, and every effort was 
made by Pennsylvania, to overtake 
her sister state New York, in the 
great work of internal improve- 
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The details will be found 
hereafter. 

April.—A_ bill authorizing the 
people of the state, to vote for or 
against a convention to amend the 
constitution, was passed and be- 
came a law; and the votes of the 
electors were taken in September, 
when it appeared, that 44,488 were 
in favor of, and 59,892 against. 
holding such convention. 

May.—The state of Pennsylva- 
nia owns $1,789,067 203 of turn- 
pike stock ; which, during the year 
1824, yielded a revenue of eleven 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars 
fifty cents! 

The state also holds bridge stock 
to the amount of $554,750. This 
is a little more profitable. It last 
year yielded a revenue of ten thou- 
sand six hundred and forty dollars. 

The state has besides $30,000 
in Union canal stock, and 50,000 
in stock of the Schuylkill naviga- 
tion company. At the expiration 
of fifteen years, $100,000 of Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake canal stock, 
is to be transferred to it by the 
Philadelphia bank. 

From this, it appears that the 
whole amount of capital stock, in- 
vested in public improvement, is 
$2,523,817 203, and that it last 
year yielded a revenue of 12,827 50. 

The following appropriations, 
remaining unpaid on the Ist of 
December, 1824, are not included 
in the foregoing estimate. For 


ment. 
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turnpikes $156,600 401; for ca- 
nals 20,000 ; for the improvement 
of rivers and creeks 51,213 50; 
for bridges 28,750. 

July.—The corner of the new 
hall of the Franklin institute, was 
laid at Philadelphia, in due form 
by the grand lodge of Pennsylvania. 

September.—Part of the tunnel 
of the Union canal caved in, and 
covered eight of the laborers ; four 
of whom were killed. 

Satt Worxs.—There are five 
wells in operation on the Cone- 
maugh river; from the water of 
which, 120 bushels of salt are daily 
made, in sixteen pans. 

There are nineteen wells in ope- 
ration on the Kiskiminetas river, 
with forty-nine pans, making 1,350 
bushels of salt per day, and twen- 
ty-nine wells now sinking. One 
of the new wells is 700 feet deep, 
and yet yields no water. Several 
others are 300 feet, and “no wa- 
ter’’—but, in two of them, ‘ wa- 
ter” has been found at 350 and 
The idea 
appears to be, that salt-water may 
be found in all the wells—but at 
uncertain depths. ‘The establish- 
ments are in the neighborhood of 
each other. 

The present daily product of the 
works, at both places, is 1,470 
bushels of salt, which is sold on 
the spot for the reasonable price 
of thirty cents per bushel. The 
manufacture subsists between 12 


460 feet, respectively. 


and 1,500 persons, including the 
families of the workmen. The 
fuel used is stone coal, the stock of 
which is inexhaustible, and the 
supply convenient. ‘The Kiskimi- 
netas is navigable for keel-boats, 
eight or ten months in the year. 
There are a number of mills upon 
it, and a furnace is erecting. 

Coat.—The following is an es- 
timate of the extent and quantity 
of the coal formation in Luzerne 
county. 

The length of Wyoming valley 
is. eighteen miles—width of coal, 
on average, three and a half miles 
—which gives an area of sixty- 
three square miles of coal, or 
195,148,800 square yards; each 
cubit yard in the strata, or mines, 
yields, exclusive of wastage, one 
ton. The above area, multiplied 
by fifteen yards, the thickness of 
several strata, gives 2,927,232,000 
tons in the valley of Wyoming. 

The Lackawana section, joining 
the upper end of the valley, may 
be stated at twenty-six miles, ave- 
raging only one-third of a mile 
wide. The section below the 
valley is five miles long, by one 
mile wide. 

The coal formation of Luzerne, 
may then be divided into three 
sections, each containing as fol- 
lows: The N. E. or that of the 
Lackawana valley, 906,048,000 
tons ; Middle, or that of the Wyo- 
ming valley, 2,927,232,000 tons : 
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S. W. or lower section, 200,000.- . 


000 tons ; amounting, in Luzerne, 
to 4,033,280,000 tons. In, this 
estimate, great allowances have 
been made for pillars, &c. &c. 

The following is a statement of 
the actual length and level of the 
proposed canal, from Pittsburg to 
Harrisburg. 

1. From the harbor on Ben’s 
creek, the highest point of naviga- 
tion on the Conemaugh river, to 
Pittsburg ; distance 120 miles and 
56 rods by actual measurement. 

2. Total fall these 
points, 1154 and seven-tenths feet 
of lockage, on the west side of the 
proposed canal. 

3. Length of the portage be- 
tween the first point, (the harbor 
on Ben’s creek,) and the highest 
point of navigation on the Juniata 
eastward, nineteen and three quar- 
ter miles; over which a road may 
be cheaply made, graded at one 
degree above the horizon. 

4. On the east side of the Alle- 
gheny mountain, down the Juniata 
to Harrisburg, the distance has 
been ascertained to be, within a 
fraction, 130 miles. 

5. The total fall in this distance, 
iS estimated 827 feet. The levels 
and surveys were made on the 
Juniata by the last year’s commis- 
sioners. 

6. Total distance of the line of 
the proposed canal, from Pitts- 


between 


* 
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burg to Harrisburg, (including the 
portage of nineteen and three 
quarter miles,) 269 miles, three 
quarters, and fifty-six rods. 

7. Total lockage, from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburg, 1782 feet, and, 
allowing seven feet lift to each 
lock, requiring 220 locks. 

December.—From a report by 
the president and managers of the 
Union canal, it appears, that the 
works of the company, already ac- 
complished, have cost about $400,- 
000, and the means applicable 
thereto, are estimated at 290,'703 
more. ‘The whole line of the ca- 
nal will be 74 miles, and unite the 
Susquehannah with the Schuylkill ; 
and it is estimated that a naviga- 
tion of 240 days in a year, with 
only five boats per day, laden with 
100 tons, will give an annual pro- 
duct of 25,520—ten boats, and 
200 tons 71,040, and so on—fifty 
boats, daily, 1,000 tons, equal to 
355,200, for tolls. The entire ca- 
nal, it is estimated, will be comple- 
tedin 1827. 

The tolls on the Schuylkill canal, 
amount to, from $800 to 1,000 per 
week. 

The legislature met at Harris- 
burg, on the 5th of this month. 
Joseph Ritner was elected speaker 
of the house, on the second ballot, 
and Alexander Mahon was elected 
speaker of the senate, on the fourth 
ballot. 
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The following bills were reported 
in the house. 

1. To incorporate the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal company. 
This bill gives the assent of Penn- 
sylvania to the act of Virginia, of 
27th January, 1824, incorporating 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
company, with one exception to its 
details, and with certain reserva- 
tions in favor of Pennsylvania, such 
as the extension of the line of ca- 
nal to Pittsburg, and with regard 
to lateral canals, &c. By the act 
of Virginia, the capital of this com- 
pany is $6,000,000 ; its corporate 
powers are perpetual, and the ca- 
nal and all its works are forever ex- 
empted from taxation. 

2. To incorporate the Tioga 
Navigation company ; capital stock 
$125,000. The object, a canal and 
slack water navigation on the Tio- 
ga, and to the coal mines at Peters’ 
camp. 

3. To incorporate the Delaware 
and Susquehannah canal and rail 
road company. Capital stock 1,400,- 
000. The works to commence at 
Lackawannock, and proceed to the 
Delaware water gap and Easton. 

4. Wilkesbarre and Delaware 
central railway company. Capital 
stock, 1,000,000. ‘To connect by 
a line from Wilkesbarre to the 
Delaware water gap. 

5. Lackawanna and Susquehan- 
nah rail road company. Capital 
stock 150,000. -To connect by a 


line from the Susquehannah to the 
Belmont coal mines. 

1826. ]—January.—The receipts 
into the treasury during the past 
year, amounted to $543,790 29, 
which, including a balance in the 
treasury, on the ist of December, 
1824, made a total of 570,373 
19. 

The expenditures for the year, 
were $502,880 05. Balance in the 
treasury, 67,493 14. The state 
debt amounted to 1,993,935 28. 

According to the annual report 
of the Schuylkill navigation compa- 
ny, the works are in extent about 
108 miles, commencing at the 
Schuylkill bridge, Philadelphia, and 
ending at Mount Carbon ; of which 
sixty-two miles are by canals, and 
forty-six by pools in the river. The 
number of houses for lock keepers, 
is sixty-five ; the number of locks, 
below Reading, thirty-six ; and 
above Reading, eighty-four; be- 
ing, in the whole, 120; seventeen 
feet wide, by eighty long ; of which 
twenty-eight are guard locks, over- 
coming a fall of 588 feet. 

Twenty-eight dams, making a 
slack water navigation of forty-six 
miles. At most of those dams, 
there is a large surplus of water 
power that may be sold for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Twenty-three canals, three to 
four feet deep, by thirty-two to 
forty feet wide on the top water 
line, in length sixty-three miles. 
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Seventeen arched stone aque- 
ducts. 

One tunnel, cut through and un- 
der a solid rock, 450 feet long. 

The rate of toll on coal, from 
Mount Carbon to Philadelphia, is 
fixed at six cents per bushel, or 
one dollar sixty-eight cents a ton. 

The whole expenditures of the 
Schuylkill navigation company, up 
to the 3ist December, 1825, were 
as follows : paid for improvements 
$1,704,948 80; forland63,405 64 ; 
for damages 39,701 73; for interest 
on loans 80.911,41; in securities 
60,548 89—total, 1,949,816 47.— 
The tolls, rents, &c. produced 
20,123 91 during the last year— 
but the works were only in partial 
operation. 

February.—Panama Misston.— 
The following preamble and reso- 
lutions, introduced into the senate 
of Pennsylvania, by Messrs. Suth- 
erland and M’Ilvaine, were adopt- 
ed by that body, by a very large 
majority. 

“* Whereas, the president of the 
United States, in his last message, 
has informed the country, that the 
republics of the south have invited 
our government to send represen- 
tatives to meet them in a congress 
to be held in Panama ; and as, on 
a recent occasion, the legislature 
of the state adopted a resolution 
approbatory of president Monroe, 
in defence of the cause of liberty 
in the western hemisphere, thus 
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manifesting its sympathy with, and 
deep interest in the establishment of 
other republics, based like its own, 
upon the just acknowledgment of the 
rights of man. Therefore, resolved, 
by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in general assembly 
met, that the policy of a mission to 
Panama, comports, in an eminent 
degree, with the liberal principles of 
the day, and is calculated not only 
to foster and protect those who 
merit our support as friends of free- 
dom, but also, to familiarize our 
government with the views and re- 
sources of a people rising in the 
majesty of their strength, in the 
scale of national importance.” 
Scnoors.—In the first school dis- 
trict, which consists of the city and 


liberties of Philadelphia, there are 


3,507 children in regular attend- 
ance at the common schools; and 
those at the Lancasterian swell the 
amount to 4,144—the whole cost 
of which is $22,442 71. 
1826.] DELAWARE. 

June.—The law, which secured 
to the creditors of deceased per- 
sons, residing in the state of Dela- 
ware, a preference against credi- 
tors residing out of the state, was 
repealed. 

During this year, great progress 
has been made in the Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal. About 1,800 


men have been employed in this 
work, of whom about 700 were 
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placed between the river Delaware 
and St. George’s. Some difficulties 
have occurred, in consequence of a 


dispute between the contractor and 
the company ; and, at one time, the 


work was temporarily suspended. 
It, however, was commenced again, 
and notwithstanding the ground 
is unfavorable, a speedy comple- 
tion is promised to the work. 

The canal, when completed, will 
be fourteen miles long, and eight 
feet deep ; and is intended to serve 
as a connecting link for sloop navi- 
gation between the two bays. 

A public college is about to be 
erected at Newark, in this state, 
and from the salubrity of the situa- 
tion, and the cheapness of board, 
it is expected that it will meet with 
great encouragement. 

In this state, the old party dis- 
tinctions of federalist and demo- 
crat, continue to prevail. At the 
election which took place in Octo- 
ber, 1825, the democratic party 
prevailed in the counties of New- 
castle and Kent. In the other 
county, the federal party prevail- 
ed; but, in consequence of the 
change in the majority of one of 
the former counties, the political 
character of the legislature was 
changed for the year 1825 to de- 
mocratic. 

1825.] MARYLAND. 

February.—The legislature ad- 
The “ Jew 
bill.’ modifying the constitution, 


so as to extend political privileges 
to the Jews, passed the legislature 
inthe lower house, by a vote of twen- 
ty-six to twenty-five ; only fifty-one 
out of eighty members being pre- 
sent. It must, however, be passed 
by the succeeding legislature, be- 
A law 
abolishing the imprisonment of fe- 
males for debt, was passed ; as was 
also a supplement to the usury law, 
in favor of bona fide holders of ne- 
gotiable securities. 


fore it can become a law. 


By the repeal of the proviso of 
a law of this state, every negro is 
prohibited from carrying a gun, or 
keeping a dog. 

June.—Great ravages were made 
by the Hessian fly. In the light 
lands the destruction was com- 
plete. 

December.—The legislature met. 

1826.]—January.—Dr. Joseph 
Kent was elected governor of the 
state. The votes stood for Dr. 
Kent, 59 ; for Dr. Tyler, 30. 

The “ Jew bill” was passed by 
a vote of 45 to 32, and became a 
law. 

Receipts into the treasury for 
1825, $441,083 97; expenditures 
during the year, 334,524 90; ba- 
lance in the treasury, on the Ist 
January, 1826, 106,459 07. 

The legislature passed a canal 
bill, appropriating $500,000 to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal; a 
like sum to extend it to Baltimore ; 
a like sum to the Baltimore and 
13 
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Susquehannah canal ; and 200,000 
to improving the navigation of the 
rivers on the eastern shore. 

Colonel E. F. Chambers was 
elected a United States’ senator, 
to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Floyd. 
The vote was for colonel Cham- 
bers, 49; for general Reed, 34. 

The lotteries actually drawn in 
Maryland, during the last year, had 
an aggregate capital of $1,242,- 
330. 

A mysterious and extensive rob- 
bery of the mail, was committed 
on the 28th of this month, on its 
its passage from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore. The whole mail from 
the east, with the exception of the 
package for Baltimore, was taken 
out, and the robbery was conse- 
quently not discovered until the ar- 
rival of the mail at Washington. 
One of the drivers was arrested, 
and confessed the crime, and the 
whole arrangements by which the 
robbery was committed. It ap- 
pears, that four persons were con- 
cerned, two drivers and two others. 
On the day of the robbery, the 
drivers and one of the accomplices 
* gat on the front of the stage, the 
| mail bag being under their feet. 
They unloeked the portmanteau, 
cut open the letter bag, and as the 
stage proceeded, they dropped on 
the road such letters as they sup- 
posed were of value. The fourth 
accomplice being on horseback he- 
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hind the stage, took up the drop- 
ped letters and put them into a 
bag provided for the purpose. 
When approaching a house where 
the stage stopped, the portmanteau 
was locked, and all things appear- 
ed secure. The whole transaction 
took place between Philadelphia 
and Newport. 

March.—-Pentrentiary.—-There 
are 340 persons confined in this 
institution, of whom 120 were ad- 
mitted the last year, and 93 dis- 
charged, pardoned or have died. 
Of the number admitted, 37 are 
white males, 3 white females—57 
black males, 23 females—just two 
blacks to a white! 

The present nett capital of the 
institution is $203,840 18. The 
profit, for the last year,is 12,347 21. 
From this latter sum, however, is to 
be deducted 8,000 paid annually by 
the state, towards the salaries of the 
keepers, &c. which leaves a clear 
gain of nearly $4,500 for the year. 

A bill passed the house of dele- 
gates by a majority of one vote, 
and the senate by a majority of two 
votes, to alter the constitution so 
as to do away the executive coun- 
cil, elect the governor by the peo- 
ple, who shall serve three years, 
and have the appointment of a se- 
cretary of state, &c. This pro- 


posed amendment must be ratified 
by the next legislature, before it 
can take effect. 

A bill also passed, providing that 
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the people, at the next general elec- 
tion, shall express their assent or 
dissent to a system proposed for the 
education of youth, in public 
schools. 

A resolution also passed the 


house of delegates by a large ma- 
jority, declaring, that congress is 
invested by the constitution of the 
United States, with the power to 
adopt a general system of internal 
improvement. 
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1825.] VIRGINIA. 
March.—The legislature passed 
an act, during its session, which 
requires the storekeeper of the pe- 
nitentiary, to deliver, for the use of 
the colonists, at Liberia, on the 
western coast of Africa, to an 
agent, who may be authorised by 
the board of managers of the Rich- 
mond and Manchester colonization 
society, such implements of hus- 
bandry, clothing and other necessa- 
ry articles, manufactured at the 
penitentiary, as shall be specified 
by the said board, not exceeding in 
value the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, to be estimated at the lowest 
cash price at which such articles 
are sold in the penitentiary store. 
This mode of affording aid was 
suggested by the managers, in their 
memorial to the general assembly. 
The navigation of the Shenan- 
doah, was so far accomplished, as 
to be in constant use. 
July.—Eight-seven slaves were 
emancipated by Mr. David Minge, 
of Charles city county, and em- 
barked for Hayti, amply supplied 
with necessaries ; and $1,200 worth 


of agricultural implements. Sixty 
more were liberated by Mr. Charles 
Crenshaw. They were all he own- 
ed. The Rev. Andrew Fletcher 
also liberated twenty, valued at 
$10,000. They constituted nearly 
all his property. 

August.—Several mines of cop- 
per, tin and zinc of considerable 
extent; were discovered in Wythe 
and Grayson counties, in this state. 

December.——John Tyler was 
elected governor, in the place of 
Mr. Pleasants, constitutionally in- 
eligible. The vote was, for Mr. 
Tyler, 132 ; for Mr. Floyd, 80. 

Scuoots.—By the returns from 
ninety-eight counties and towns, it 
appeared,that 10,226 indigent child- 
ren were sent to school in those 
towns and counties, within the year. 

1826.|—January.—A_ bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a 
public library was passed in the 
house of delegates, by a vote of 99 
to 78. 

A bill was introduced into the 
legislature, but rejected, repealing 
the statutory prohibition on a man’s 
marrying two sisters. 
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The permanent fund of Virginia, 
for internal improvement, amounts 
to $1,418,961—the stocks acqui- 
red to the fund, in several improve- 
ments, 533,888 ; which, with two 
smaller items added, makes the 
whole fund $2,003,231 73. The 
product of it, in dividends on bank 
stocks, roads and interest on loans 
was 115,518 94, and the disburse- 
ments on account of it 109,186 90, 
of which 45,548 20 was for the pay- 
ment of interest on money borrow- 
ed for the fund, generally. 

Great dissatisfaction has been 
long felt in this state, at the consti- 
tutional apportionment of repre- 
sentation and at the limitation of 
the right of suffrage. By the con- 
stitution of Virginia, each county is 
entitled to two representatives. At 
the time when this instrument was 
adopted, viz: in 1776, there was 
some equality in the population of 
the several counties, so that there 
was no manifest inequality in the 
representation. In the lapse of 
time, however, the large western 
counties have been filled up with 
settlements, while the eastern coun- 
ties, with exhausted soil, have be- 
come less populous. This change 
has rendered the principle upon 
which representatives are appor- 
tioned, unjust in practice; and 
caused the western people, who 
are in a measure unrepresented, to 
demand a change in the constitu- 
tion. They were rendered still 
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more desirous of the change, by a 
consideration of the difference in 
the character of the population of 
these respective portions of the 
state. In the eastern part, the in- 
habitants are divided into two 
classes, planters and slaves. There 
are no middle men, no yeomanry. 
The west was settled by farmers, 
who tilled the soil with their own 
hands. The consequence is, that 
by the limitation of the right of suf- 
frage to freeholders, the political 
power of the state is vested in the 
hands of a few planters, who con- 
trolled the eastern counties. 

These demands on the part of 
the western counties, have been 
long resisted, though manifestly 
proper in themselves, and so con- 
sistent with the principles of a free 
government. In the present legis- 
lature, which met in the winter of 
1825—-6, a bill was introduced 
authorising the people to call a 
convention to amend the constitu- 
tion ; but the party in power, after 
a severe contest, negatived the bill 
by a vote of 101 to 94. 

The same legislature passed, by 
a vote of 128 to 24, resolutions de- 
nying to the federal government, 
the power to appropriate money to 
the purposes of internal improve- 
ment ; and to impose duties for the 
purpose of encouraging domestic 
manufactures. 


Gotp.—Several pieces of gold, 
one of which was worth near $100, 

















were found on the head bran- 
ches of the Potomac, in Stafford 
county. 

February.—A_ bill authorising 
Thomas Jefferson to dispose of his 
estate by lottery, was passed in the 
house by a vote of 125 to 62, and 
in the senate 13 to 4; but before 
the object of this law could be ac- 
complished, this patriot was relea- 
sed from the cares of this life. 

June.—The works executed at 
Danville,by the Roanoke navigation 
company are of great importance. 
The canal from the guard lock,atthe 
upper extremity, to the lock at the 
basin, is 1200 yards in length, ave- 
rages 22 feet in width, and 4 feet in 
depth ; the canal empties into a 
basin which is sufficiently large to 
contain from 40 to 50 boats of the 
ordinary size ; from the basin to the 
river, 530 feet, the boats are con- 
ducted through three locks and two 
reservoirs—the locks are 80 feet in 
length, 10 feet wide, with an ave- 
rage lift of 7 feet ; the reservoirs 
are about 20 feet wide, one of them 
is 130 feet long, and the other 160. 
From the guard lock at the upper 
extremity of the canal, there is a 
dam extending 450 yards nearly 
in a line with the canal, and, with 
the exception of 30 feet, extends 
from bank to bank, and a few hours 
work would fill it up, if necessary. 
These works are completed, and 
the hands employed on them were 
about to commence the sluicing 
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operation above Danville. They 
will complete the navigation into Al- 
bemarle sound. This canal is partly 
in Virginia and ends in N. Caro- 
lina. 

1825.] NORTH CAROLINA. 

February.—A mine of gold was 
found by a Mr. Barringer, in Ca- 
barrus county. 

April.—A case of considerable 
interest was tried at the superior 
court, in Raleigh, during this 
month. It was the trial of a young 
man, called in the indictment, a 
man of color, (though he had the 
appearance of a white man, and 
had a white woman for his wife,) 
charged with committing a violent 
assault upon a young white female. 
The trial occupied the whole day, 
and if the offence had been satis- 
factorily proved, the prisoner’s life 
must have paid the forfeit. But 
the judge, in charging the jury, ob- 
served, that no proof had been ad- 
duced to show that the prisoner 
was a man of color within the 
fourth degree, in descent from Af- 
rican or Indian blood; and with- 
out such proof, he could not be 
subjected to the penalties of the 
law in question. The judge left it 
with the jury to decide, whether 
the evidence had been sufficient to 
convince them that the assault had 
been committed as charged in the 
indictment. ‘The jury withdrew for 
a few minutes, and returned a ver- 
dict of Not guilty. 
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December.—The legislature com- 
menced its annual session. 

Another gold mine was discover- 
ed three miles above the narrows 
of the Yadkin river. 

A company was formed in the 
counties of Rowan, Montgomery, 


Balance in the treasury, November 1, 1824, 


Receipts during the year, 


Disbursements, including treasury notes burnt, 


Balance, November 1, 1825, 

There is one university, and sixty 
academies in this state. 

Canats.—The Dismal Swamp 
canal is situated between Virginia 
and North Carolina, and connects 
the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
sound, by a cut from Elizabeth ri- 
ver to Pasquotank. It is twenty- 
two and a half miles long, thirty- 
eight feet wide at the surface, six 
feet deep, and is calculated for 
sloop navigation, admitting vessels 
to pass through the locks, with six- 
ty or seventy hogsheads of tobac- 
co, or about three hundred bar- 
rels of flour, with masts stand- 
ing. 

Rich deposites of limestone and 
marble were discovered in the 
eastern part of the state; also, a 
fine white sand, suitable for making 
flint glass ; and copperas in abund- 
ance. 

1826.]—June.—Another gold 
mine was discovered in Montgo- 
mery county. 
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Anson, Cabarrus and Mecklenburg, 
for the purpose of working these 
mines systematically. 

Hutchins G. Burton was elected 
governor, without opposition. 

The following was the state of 
the treasury. 
$137,041 06 

112,229 56 


249,270 62 
135,386 35 


$113,884 27 
1825.] SOUTH CAROLINA. 

August.—A negro, named Wil- 
liam, was burnt alive near Green- 
ville, for the murder of a white 
man, by the name of Peter Garri- 
son. 

September.— The canal between 
the North and Santee rivers, at 
Charleston, was nearly completed 
this year. It is sixteen feet wide, 
and five feet deep. 

Twelve thousand dollars per an- 
num are paid by the state to the 
city of Charleston, for the support 
of the transient poor. 

1826.|—January.—The legis- 
lature granted $10,000 for the be- 
nefit of the medical college. 

The following is a copy of the 
resolutions of judge Smith, (of 
the senate of the United States,) 
which have passed the legisla- 
ture :— 


“1. Resolved, That congress 
does not possess the power, under 
the constitution, to adopt a general 
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system of internal improvement, as 
a national measure. 

«+2. Resolved, That a right to 
impose and collect taxes does not 
authorise congress to lay a tax for 
any other purpose than such as are 
necessarily embraced in the spe- 
cific grants of power, and those 
necessarily implied therein. 

“3. Resolved, That congress 
ought not to exercise a power 
granted for particular objects, to 
effect other objects, the right to 
effect which has never been con- 
ceded. 

* 4, Resolved, That it is an un- 
constitutional exercise of power on 
the part of congress, to tax the ci- 
tizens of one state to make roads 
and canals for the citizens of an- 
other state. 

s¢ 5. Resolved, That it is an un- 
constitutional exercise of power on 
the part of congress to lay duties 
to protect domestic manufac- 
tures.” 

The resolutions passed the house 
by seventy-three to thirty-eight, and 
in the senate, by twenty-two votes to 
twenty. Mr. Simkins recorded 
on the journals a protest against 
them. 

Between twenty and thirty build- 
ings were destroyed by fire in 
Charleston. Loss estimated at 70 
or 80,000 dollars. 

February.—Three attempts were 
made to fire Charleston in one 
night, 


June.—The contracts for open- 
ing the navigation of Black river 
and Lynche’s creek, were com- 
pleted. The contracts on the first 
of these streams, provide for its 
improvement from tide water to 
Brewinton lake, on the Pocotaligo 
branch, and to Nelson’s lake, on the 
main branch. ‘These points are 
six or eight miles above the Sum- 
ter district line. When improved, 
the river will admit of the passage 
of boats carrying 100 bales of 
cotton, during the winter and 
spring months. The contracts on 
Lynche’s creek embrace all that 
stream from Big Pee Dee to Mc- 
Cullum’s ferry, near the Kershaw 
line. These improvements will 
admit of the same navigation as 
on Black river. Boats can- now 
pass out of the mouth of the creek, 
and when all the works are com- 
pleted, boats will be able to pass 
out of the creek, at all times 
when the state of the water will 
admit of their passage through the 
other parts of it. The Wateree 
river was also cleared of obstruc- 
tions. 

1825.] GEORGIA. 

The government of this state 
was involved, at the commence- 
ment of the year, in a controversy 
with the federal government, in re- 
lation to the Indian lands in Geor- 
gia. The origin of this contro- 
versy has been previously related. 
(Vide page 42.) 
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The extent of those lands are 
contained in the following report 
from the topographical bureau of 
the United States, by J. Rober- 
deau, of the engineer department, 
on the 10th January last, which 
makes the quantity of “land in 
Georgia, not ceded to the United 
States by Indians, as nearly as 
could be computed, from a review 
of former calculations, and the pos- 
session of more correct documents 
than had previously been referred 
to, 9,537,920 square acres, of 
which, 5,292,160 were in possess- 
ion of the Cherokee, and 4,245,- 
760 of the Creeks. The Chero- 
kee country, yet to be ceded to 
Georgia, is consequently more ex- 
tensive than the important territory 
Jately acquired from the Creeks, 
but it is, perhaps, less valuable, as 
much of the former is mountainous, 
and not adapted to the production 
of cotton. 

After the Indian spring treaty 
was concluded, the Creeks re- 
solved to execute M’Intosh, by 
whom the treaty was made. This 
execution was performed in the 
following manner :— 

About two hours before day, 
on the Ist 
May, the house of general M’- 
Intosh was surrounded by Me- 
nawway and about 100 Oakfuskee 
warriors. 


Sunday morning, 


M’Intosh was within, as likewise 
were his women and children. and 
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some white men. Menawway di- 
rected an interpreter to request the 
whites, and the women and child- 
ren, to come out, as the warriors 
did not wish to harm them; that 
general M’Intosh had broken the 
law that he himself had long since 
made, and they had come to exe- 
cute him accordingly. They came 
out of the house, leaving M’Intosh 
and Etome Tustenugge, one of 
The In- 
dians then set fire to the house ; 
and, as M’Intosh and his comrade 
attempted to come out at the door, 
they shot them both down. The 
same day, about 12 o’clock, they 
hung Sam Hawkins, a half breed, 
in the Huckhosseliga square. 


his adherents therein. 


On Monday, the 2d May, a par- 
ty of Hillabee Indians fired on and 
wounded Ben Hawkins, another 
half breed, very badly. 

The chiefs stated at the time, 
that no danger whatever was to be 
apprehended by persons travelling 
through the nation ; that they were 
friends to the whites, and wished 
them not to be alarmed by this execu- 
tion, which was only a compliance 
with the laws that the great chiefs 
of the nation made at Pole-Cat 


spring. 

Chilly M’Intosh escaped from 
the house with the whites, and was 
not fired at or wounded. 

The legislature which was short- 
ly after called together, met at 
Milledgeville, on the 23d May. 
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‘The message sent in by the go- 
yernor, after stating his views of 
the controversy, and denouncing 
vengeance against the Creeks for 
what he called the massacre of 
McIntosh and his friends; pro- 
ceeded to accuse the United States 
government, of lending its influ- 
ence to fanatics, in their attempts 
against the quiet of the southern 
states. The fate of this accusa- 
tion has been mentioned at page 
46. On the 6th of June, Mr. 
Lumpkin made a report from the 
select committee to whom this 
topic was mentioned, echoing the 
opinions of the governor, and re- 
solving to stand by their arms, in 
defence of what they called south- 
ern rights. 

Another message from governor 
Troup, followed on the 3d of June, 
condemning the views entertained 
by the United States government 
relative to the treaty, and insisting 
that the treaty was already execu- 
ted, and that it was out of the power 
of the United States to alter it. 

This ground was assumed be- 
cause the president, upon finding 
that hostilities had broken out 
among the Creeks, on account of 
the treaty, resolved to inquire into 
the causes of the disturbance. An 
agent was accordingly despatched 
from the war department, to exa- 
mine into the truth of the com- 
plaint made by the Creeks against 
the validity of the treaty. After 
examining witnesses, he reported 


that it had been concluded against 
the will of 42ths of the nation; 
and that the assent of such as had 
signed it, had been corruptly pro- 
cured. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the president determined not 
to enforce the execution of the 
treaty against the Creeks. The 
conclusion of this business will be 
found at page 45. 

In the mean time, a warm cor- 
respondence commenced, between 
governor Troup and Mr. Andrews 
the special agent of the United 
States; which was terminated on 
the part of the governor, by refusing 
to hold any farther communication 
with him. A correspondence 
commenced with general Gaines, 
the commanding officer of the Uni- 
ted States, stationed there for the 
purpose of preserving tranquillity, 
was terminated in the same manner. 

The legislature having passed a 
law, distributing the lands embra- 
ced within the late treaty, among 
the inhabitants of. the state by 
means of a lottery, adjourned ; and 
the governor persisted in his inten- 
tion to cause them to be surveyed. 
To prevent this step, which would 
at once have produced hostilities 
between the Creeks and the whites, 
the following orders were transmit- 
ted from the war department to 
to general Gaines : 

*“‘ Should governor Troup perse- 
vere in sending persons to survey 
the lands embraced within the 
treaty, you are hereby authorised 
Ad 
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to employ the military to prevent 
their entrance on the Indian terri- 
tory ; or if they should succeed in 
entering the country, to cause them 
‘to be arrested, and turn them over 
to the judicial authority, to be dealt 
with as the law directs.” 

This judicious firmness produced 
the desired effect. Governor Troup 
abstained from surveying the lands : 
tranquillity was maintained, and 
the business was finally adjusted, so 
as to satisfy the claims of Georgia, 
without staining the character of 
the country. 

October.—In the mean time, the 
election for governor took place, 
and a strong party in the state was 
found to be opposed, to the violent 
course of governor Troup. After 
a very close contest, he succeeded 
in being re-elected, by a majority 
of 688, out of 40,000 votes over 
general Clark; but a majority of 
both houses of the new legislature, 
was opposed to him, and his ca- 
reer was checked by the removal 
of most of his political friends from 
all offices in the state government. 

This legislature, however, was 
not inclined to relinquish the treaty 
made with the Indians; but its 
proceedings for the purpose of 
sustaining it, were marked with 
greater moderation, than had cha- 
racterized the course of the go- 
vernor. 

The receipts into the treasury, 
during the year 1825, amounted to 
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$365,582; the disbursements to 
191,160. 

The net balance in the treasury, 
at the end of the political year, 
amounted to $772,421 ; of which, 
upwards of 440,000 are uncurrent 
notes of the Darien bank. 

Among the acts of the legisla- 
ture was one for erecting a board 
of public works, and providing for 
the commencement of a system of 
internal improvement ; the act au- 
thorising a canal from the Savan- 
nah river to the Alatamaha ; the act 
incorporating the Mexico Atlantic 
company ; the act to lay out a cen- 
tral canal or railway, through the 
state ; the act extending the time 
to fortunate drawers in the land 
lotteries of 1818, °19, and °21; 
the act incorporating the Macon 
bank ; the act granting banking 
privileges to the Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Savannah ; 
the act to regulate the licensing of 
physicians to practice physic in the 
state. The route for the Savannah 
and Alatamaha canal, has been sur- 
veyed, and the estimate for its com- 
pletion is $642,676. It will be 
sixty-six miles long. 

Five new counties were made 
during the session—the whole num- 
ber now is sixty-five. 

1825.] ALABAMA. 

May.—The building at Washing- 
ton court-house, containing the post 
office, the office of the clerk of the 
county court, with 


the public 
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weights and measures, was, (with 
the most of its contents,) destroy- 
ed by fire. 

December.—SJoint resolutions 
were reported in the Alabama le- 
gislature, requesting the senators 
and representatives from that state, 
‘to use their best exertions to ob- 
tain, on reasonable terms, from the 
United States, a grant to the cor- 
poration of the city of Mobile, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the said city, of four contiguous 
sections of public land on Spring 
hill, near the said city, or the quantity. 
contained in four sections, on which 
to build a summer town, or place 
of retreat for health.” 

The legislature of Alabama has 
appropriated $10,000 to defray the 
expenses of obtaiming surveys, 
plans and estimates for the follow- 
ing works :-— 

ist. A canal to comect the Ten- 
nessee and Coosa rivers. 

2d. For improving the navigation 
of the Tennessee, Coosa, Tom- 
beckbe and Tuscaloosa, the Con- 
necuh and Cahawba rivers. 

3d. For improving one or both 
of the passes, at Mobile. 

An act was passed, during the 
present session of the legislature 
of the state, for removing the seat 
of government from Cahawba to 
Tuscaloosa. 

During this year, the caterpillar 
made great destruction in the cot- 
ton plantations. ~ 


1826. |—February.— Dvetiine. 
—An act to suppress the bar- 
barous practice of duelling, pass- 
ed the legislature of this state 
at this session. It enjoins, that 
an oath shall be administered 
to, and subscribed by, the mem- 
bers of the general assembly, coun- 
sellors and attorneys at law, and all 
officers and public functionaries, 
either civil or military, before they 
enter upon the duties of their sta- 
tions, that they have neither direct- 
ly nor indirectly given, accepted or- 
knowingly carried a challenge, in 
writing or otherwise, to any per- 
son, being a citizen of that state : 
or aided or abetted in the same, 
since January 1, 1826; and far- 
ther, that they will neither directly 
nor indirectly, give, accept, or 
knowingly carry a challenge to any 
person during their continuance in 
the discharge of any public function. 

March.—The trustees of the 
university of this state, made a 
report, by which it appeared, that 
12,718 acres of land belonging to 
that institution, have been sold, 
producing, with interest and rents, 
the sum of $276,956 17. There 
remains yet for sale, 33,361 acres ; 
and it is supposed the aggregate 
produced by the whole, will exceed 
$750,000. 

The condition of the state bank 
of Alabama, was as follows :—ca- 
pital stock $253,646 ; notes in cir- 
culation 273.507 ; individual depo- 





sites 164,735, with expenses, &c. 
making 701,684. On the other 
side, notes discounted 448,859 ; 
specie 141,330; notes of other 
banks 109,210; banking house 
1,119 ; due by other banks 1165— 
$701,684. 

1825.] MISSISSIPPI. 

November.——Powhattan Ellis, 
was appointed by the governor of 
this state, a senator of the Uni- 
ted States, in the place of David 
Holmes, resigned. 

1826. ]|— February.—Thomas B. 
Reed was elected in the place of 
Mr. Ellis. The contest was very 
close. The vote was tied several 
days, but Mr. Reed at length ob- 
tained a majority. 

March.—A horrible affair took 
place near Woodville, on the 2d of 
the present month. An African 
slave, belonging to a Mr. Carson, 
had several times run away, but was 
brought back ; at last, he left his 
owner with a determination not to 
be retaken. He was pursued by 
Mr. Carson and a friend, and found 
at a neighboring house, and they 
shut the doors to prevent his escape, 
but the African seized an axe, 
knocked down his master with it, 
and thought he had killed him, and 
then broke open the doors with the 


instrument in his hand. He re- 


turned to the house of his master, 
and there, while Mrs. Carson was 
in bed and asleep, he, with the 
same axe, broke her skull into 
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many pieces—and she never spoke 
afterwards, though she breathed a 
few hours. The negro then esca- 
ped and was pursued—he was fired 
upon and shot in the head. 

1825.] LOUISIANA. 

February.—The following pre- 
amble and resolutions were passed 
by the legislature : 

‘** Whereas, the expression of 
national gratitude is the highest 
reward, which can be bestowed on 
a citizen who retires from public 
life, after having served his country 
in the highest office—Therefore, 
be it 

** Resolved, by the senate and 
house of representatives of the 
state of Louisiana, in general as- 
sembly convened, That the legisla- 
ture of this state entertain the 
highest veneration for James Mon- 
roe, who, by his administration of 
government, has preserved the pu- 
rity of our republican institutions, 
and the honor of the nation abroad. 

“ Resolved, That he is entitled 
to the gratitude of the people of 
this state, both for the share he 
had in effecting the union of Lou- 
isiana with the American confede- 
racy, and as chief magistrate of 
the union, by his integrity, talents 
and virtue. 

“« Resolved, That the governor 
of the state be requested to for- 
ward these resolutions, to James 
Monroe, president of the United 
States.” 
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July.—The bones of an animal 
of immense size, and apparently 
belonging to some unknown spe- 
cies, were exhibited at New Or- 
leans. They were found on a small 
bayou, leading from the Mississippi, 
about twenty miles below fort St. 
Philip, and immediately on the sea 
shore. The following is a descrip- 
tion of them. A horn, eighteen 
feet long, and weighing 1,00vIbs. ; 
a branch of a horn, nine feet long, 
and weighing 150lbs ; seven joints 
of the back bone ; one joint of the 
tail; and two joints of the leg. 

1826.]—February.—An act was 
passed, during the session of the 
legislature, prohibiting the farther 
introduction into the state of slaves 
for sale. The following is an ab- 
stract of the act: 

‘Src. 1. No person shall, after 
the Ist day of June, 1826, bring 
into this state, any slave, with the 
intent to sell or hire the same, un- 
der the penalty of being punished 
by imprisonment, not exceeding 
two years, and fined not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, and moreover 
shall forfeit the said slave or slaves. 

“Sec. 2. That hereafter any 
person who has a bona fide inten- 
tion to emigrate to this state, with 
a view to become an inhabitant 
thereof, shall be allowed to bring 
with them their slaves, and employ 
the same within the limits of the 
state: provided, that any slaves so 
brought in by an emigrant, shall 


not be sold or exchanged for the 
term of two years from the time 
they were brought into the state, 
under a penalty of a forfeiture of 
the slaves so sold. 

“Sec. 3. Any bona fide citizen 
of this state, shall be allowed to 
bring therein and employ any slaves 
of which he may be the lawful 
owner ; provided that any slaves 
brought into this state by any citi- 
zen thereof, under the provisions 
of this section, shall not be sold or 
exchanged until after said slaves 
have been two years within the 
state, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing the aforesaid slaves. 

“Src. 4. Any slave or slaves, 
brought into this state in contra- 
vention of any of the provisions of 
this act, shall, after due condemna- 
tion, by any court of competent 
jurisdiction, be sold after ten day’s 
notice by the sheriff of the parish 
in which said slaves have been con- 
demned, and the nett proceeds of 
said slaves, when sold, shall be 
paid over, one fourth to the inform- 
er or informers, and the other three 
fourths to the treasurer of the 
state.” 

March.—A case of rather a no- 
vel nature occurred before the cri- 
minal court in New Orleans. Du- 
ring the trial of a criminal some 
days preceding, or rather in pass- 
ing sentence upon him, the judge 
had occasion to make some severe 
observations on the conduct of two 
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members of the bar, in regard to 
the prisoner, before his trial. ‘Fhe 
same afternoon, one of them (Mr. 
Lloyd) met the judge in the upper 
fauxbourg, and accosted him in 
abusive and menacing language. 
On Thursday, the judge issued his 
warrant against him, and he was 
lodged in prison during that night. 
The day following, he was brought 
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before the court, and after hearing 
a variety of testimony in relation 
to the conversation between him 
and the judge, he was ordered to 
find seeurity to keep the peace 
during one year, in two sureties 
for one thousand dollars each, and 
to be committed till he find such 
sureties. He was accordingly con- 
ducted to prison. 
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1825.] TENNESSEE. 

August.—General Carroll was 
re-elected governor without oppo- 
sition. 

During the month of June, a 
correspondence was opened be- 
tween governor Carroll, and go- 
vernor Troup, of Georgia, on the 
subject of a canal, connecting the 
waters of Hiwassee with those of 
Coosa, and also the practicability 
of a canal around Muscle shoals in 
the Tennessee, and through what 
is called the Tennessee valley, on 
the south side of said river. The 
following questions were proposed 
by governor Carroll :— 

Ist. Is it probable that Georgia 
would co-operate with Tennessee 
in making the canal spoken of ? 

2d. Have you any correct in- 
formation of the probable expense 
of completing a canal from Hiwas- 
see to Coosa? 

3d. Have you anv knowledge of 


the ground through whieh a canal 
would have to be cut ; the quantity 
of water that may be commanded 
with convenience, and the practi- 
cability of the plan? Do you know 
of a skilful engineer who could be 
procured to make the necessary 
examination of the ground? fs it 
likely that Georgia would take any 
interest in the canal around the 
Muscle 'shoals, or would she give 
her aid to the enterprise ? 
Governor Troup, in his reply, 
says, ** This government will cheer- 
fully unite with that of the state of 
Tennessee, in devising and carry- 
ing into effect measures for uniting 
the waters of Tennessee with those 
of Georgia, which empty into the 
Atlantic. It is not presumed that 
Tennessee would choose to pass 
into the gulf of Mexico. if a way 
could be opened for her to the At- 
lantic. Of the practicability of 
this. there is not the least doubt.” 
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September.—T he legislature met. 
R. C. Foster was chosen speaker of 
the senate, and William Brady 
speaker of the house. 

October.—General Jackson re- 
signed his seat in the senate of the 
United States, and was nominated 
as a candidate for the presidency 
by thelegislature. Hugh L. White 
was elected, without opposition, in 
the place of general Jackson to the 
senate. 

1826.]|—May.—On the first of 
this month, the seat of government 
was removed from Murfreesbo- 
rough to Nashville, in which town 
the future meetings of the legisla- 
ture will be held. 

1825.] KENTUCKY. 

The judiciary of this state has 
been for some years in an unfortu- 
nate-condition, and the citizens and 
the legislature have been divided 
with respect to two courts, each of 
which assume to be the supreme 
and final legal tribunal of the state. 

This contest had its origin in the 
pecuniary difficulties in which its 
citizens involved themselves shortly 
after the late war with England, 
and in the injudicious legislative 
measures adopted for their relief. 

Upon the conclusion of the war, 
the western merchants finding it 
easy to obtain credit, in the Atlan- 
tic states, purchased larger quanti- 
ties of foreign manufactures and 
produce, than the consumers re- 
quired, and beyond their means of 


payment. To enable the mer. 
chants and farmers, who had be- 
come indebted to them, to comply 
with their engagements, the legis- 
lature .authorised a bank, which 
only aggravated the mischief, by 
procrastinating the time of final pay- 
ment, and thus encouraging the spi- 
rit of extravagant speculation. The 
inefficacy of this palliative having 
appeared, the legislature was in- 
duced to try new remedies for dis- 
tress, which, although extreme, 
could only be relieved by economy 
and industry. Laws were enacted, 
delaying the return of executions 
for two years. At the end of that 
term, the property was to be ap- 
praised, and the judgment creditor 
was compelled to take it at three 
fourths of its appraised value, or to 
relinquish the benefit of his execu- 
tion. Debtors were, also, invest- 
ed with the power to designate the 
property, upon which the execu- 
tion was to be first levied, and 
judgment creditors might be thus 
sent to levy on land in a dis- 
tant county, of little or no value. 
These laws constituted what was 
called the relief system. 

The constitutionality of these 
laws was denied, and the supreme 
court of appeals, in Kentucky, 
when the question was presented 
for its decision, declared them to 
be in violation of that clause of the 
constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits the passage of * any 
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law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” 

This decision caused much ex- 
eitement against that tribunal, 
and this anti-judicial feeling was 
not a little augmented by a deci- 
sion of the supreme court of the 
United States, which declared 
certain laws of the state of Ken- 
tucky, in favor of occupying claim- 
ants, to be in violation of the ori- 
ginal compact between that state 
and Virginia, and, consequently, 
unconstitutional and void. Go- 
vernor Adair, in his message to the 
legislature, in November, 1823, 
called the attention of that body to 
these decisions, and recommended 
that measures should be taken to 
vindicate the rights of the people 
of the state against judicial usurp- 
ation. 

In the legislature, however, it 
was discovered that a strong party 
disapproved of the opinions of the 
governor, and were disposed to 
support the judicial decisions. 

A proposition to call a conven- 
tion, to alter the constitution of the 
state, and, especially, in reference 
to the judiciary, was lost in the 
senate, that body being equally di- 
vided. 


In the house, Mr. Rowan in- 
troduced resolutions, protesting 
against the decision of the su- 
preme court of the United States, 
as subversive of the dearest rights 
of the people, and declaring the 
decision of the court of appeals to 


be erroneous, and that it is the 
right of the legislature, and not of 
the judiciary, to repeal any exist- 
ing law. These resolutions pass- 
ed by an average vote of fifty-five 
to forty. 

Another resolution, to prevent 
the issuing of any executions, ex- 
cept under the relief laws, was re- 
jected; and another, recommend- 
ing a memorial to the congress of 
the United States, against the de- 
cision of the supreme court of the 
United States, was withdrawn. 

The next year, Joseph Desha 
was elected governor, by a majori- 
ty of 8211 over Mr. Tompkins, who 
was the anti-relief candidate : and 
a majority of the new representa- 
tives elected to the state legislature, 
was in favor of the relief system} 
In order most effectually to sup- 
port that system, a law was passed 
re-organizing the court of appeals, 
and four judges were appointed 
constituting this new court. The 
judges who were thus removed by 
the re-organization of the court, 
had been appointed during good 
behaviour ; and as they were not 
deemed to be constitutionally re- 
moved, they determined to resist 
this attempt to legislate them out of 
office. The new court party took 
efficient measures to place their 
judges in possession of all the insig- 
nia of authority. In pursuance of 
a resolution of this legislature, the 
office of the clerk of the old court 
was forcibly entered, and the re- 
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cords and papers taken therefrom 
and placed in the custody of the 
new court. 

The old court however continu- 
ed to meet at its stated terms, but 
being deprived of its records, did 
not transact any business. The 
new court also went into operation, 
and the singular spectacle was pre- 
sented in Kentucky, of two courts, 
each claiming to be the tribunal for 
the ultimate decision of all legal 
questions arising in the inferior 
state courts. 

These circumstances produced 
great excitement among the peo- 
ple; and parties in the state were 
formed upon the express ground 
of supporting or opposing the old 
court of appeals. In the elections 
which took place in the summer of 
1825, after one of the most ardu- 
ous political contests ever exhibited 
in this country, the “ old court” 
party succeeded in returning to the 
house of representatives more than 
three-fifths of the whole number; and 
5 out of 9 of the senators who were 
then elected, were also in favor of 
the old court; but asmall majority of 
those who had been previously elect- 
ed,wasin favor of the new court; and 
thus the efforts of the more popular 
branch to restore the judiciary to its 
former state, were rendered nuga- 
tory by the opposition in the senate. 

The governor also coincided in 
the views entertained by the ma- 
jority of the senate, and even inti- 
mated his determination to put 
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down the opposition of the old 
court by force. 

In his message to the legislature, 
he entered into the history of the 
relief system ; defended its policy ; 
condemned the course pursued by 
the state and federal courts; and 
imputed the evils which had befall- 
en the state, to the establishment 
of the United States bank on one 
hand, and to judicial encroachment 


on the other. 

In the house of representatives 
resolutions were introduced by Mr. 
Breckenridge, calling upon the go- 
vernor for information in relation to 
these charges against the bank and 
the judiciary. ‘These resolutions 
were passed by a large majority ; 
and upon their being transmitted to 
the executive, he made a long and 
elaborate reply for the purpose of 
substantiating his accusations. 

The house also passed a law abo- 
lishing the new court of appeals ; 
but the senate, by a small majority, 
refused its concurrence to this law 
so essential to the quiet of the 
state; and the legislature of 1825, 
adjourned without settling the con- 
troversy at that session. 

During that session, im conse- 
quence of an attempt to obtain 
possession of some records in the 
hands of the clerk of the new court, 
this party feeling was on the point 
of breaking out into open violence. 
Arms were provided and prepara- 
tions made to resist the officer 
of the old court ; and by the report 
45 
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of the committee of the house of 
representatives, it appeared that per- 
sons high in authority were concern- 
ed in making these preparations. 

Although these violent measures 
prevented the old court from taking 
possession of its records, it now ap- 
peared from the elections, that pub- 
lic opinion was decidedly in favor 
of that tribunal, as the constitu- 
tional court. The public mind 
had now recovered its proper tone, 
and the delusion of the moment 
was succeeded by a sober determi- 
nation to restore order, and a sound 
‘ system of laws. These indications 
of popular feeling, induced the 
judges of the new court, to retire 
from the contest ; and the old court 
commenced its ordinary course of 
business. 

At the next election, in 1826, 
the old court party succeeded in 
obtaining a majority in the senate, 
as well as in the house; and the 
law creating the new court of ap- 
peals, was formally repealed. In 
the mean time, the chief justice of 
the old court had resigned, and go- 
vernor Desha filled the vacancy by 
placing on the bench of the old court, 
Mr. Bibb, the chief justice of the 
court, which had been just abolished. 

Harmony was thus re-establish- 
ed, and law which had for a short 
time been driven from the judgment 
seat, by passion and violence, resu- 
med her sway over the state of Ken- 
tucky. 

A company was incorporated 
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with liberal privileges, for making 
a canal round the falls of the Ohio, 
at Louisville. An engineer was ap- 
pointed to survey a route for the 
canal, and the estimate for the work 
with two locks was not exceeding 
$500,000. A large subscription was 
made to the stock, and the work was 
expected to be completed in 1827. 

1825.]—November 9.—The fol- 
lowing account of the assassination 
of colonel Sharp, is taken from 
the Kentucky papers :——About 
two o’clock on Sunday night last, 
colonel Solomon P. Sharp was 
awakened by a knocking at his 
door, and on inquiring -who was 
there, was answered that it was 
Covington. His wife observed it 
was not Covington’s voice, and ad- 
vised him not to rise. He, how- 
ever, got up, and the stranger in- 
formed him that he had come in 
town late, and could not get a bed 
at any of the taverns, and solicited 
lodging for the night. Colonel 
Sharp told him he should have a 
bed, and opened the door. The 
assassin entered, and passed with 
colonel Sharp by the door of Mrs. 
Sharp’s room. He then asked, 
“are you colonel Sharp?” The 
colonel answered in the affirmative. 
The assassin then said, ‘* my name 
is John A. Covington.” Colonel 


Sharp replied, “1 do not know 
The assassin said, ** damn 
you, you shall soon know me,” and 
plunged the fatal weapon into his 
Mrs. Sharp heard her hus- 


9 
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body. 
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band fall and groan, and springing 
from her bed, alarmed the family. 
He was found lying upon his face, 
near the spot where the blow had 
been struck, gasping for breath. 
Colonel Sharp never spoke, and in 
about ten minutes expired. The 
murderer escaped at the door by 
which he entered. A bloody neck 
handkerchief, with two holes 
through it, was found near the door. 

Great excitement was produced 
among all classes, by this deliberate 
assassination. As great warmth 
had been manifested by both parties, 
and as colonel Sharp was a leader 
of the relief party, insinuations 
were made, that political consider- 
ations might have actuated the as- 
sassin. This suspicion, however, 
was entirely done away, by the dis- 
covery and apprehension of the 
murderer, one Beauchamp. 

This man had married Ann, a 
woman who had been seduced in 
early life by colonel Sharp. This 
story was denied by his relatives, 
and was called by thema fabrication. 
Whatever may be the truth,as to this, 
it is certain, that actuated. by a de- 
sire to revenge herself upon colo- 
nel Sharp, she instigated Beau- 
champ to take his life. After de- 
liberately making his preparations, 
he perpetrated this murder in the 
horrid manner related above. 

On his trial, the guilt was conclu- 
sively proved, and he was sentenced 
to be executed the 7th July, 1826. 
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During the trial of Beauchamp, 
his wife was brought to Frankfort, 
charged with being accessary. to 
his crime ; and committed to pri- 
son with him. She was examined, 
and acquitted ; but, at her own so- 
licitation, and his, was permitted to 
return to his cell, where she re- 
mained until the day of his execu- 
tion. ‘They both constantly held 
out the idea that they were to die 
together ; and apprehensions that 
they would make attempts upon 
their own lives, being entertained, 
a guard was placed in the room 
with them, to prevent any impro- 
per conduct. They were, how- 
ever, in possession of a bottle of 
laudanum, and on Thursday night 
previous to the execution, took each 
a large dose—so large, that it opera- 
ted as an emetic ; and failed to pro- 
duce the effect which they expected. 

In the course of the forenoon, 
they told the guards, that, as his 
last hour was approaching, they 
wished a few moments private con- 
versation, and begged the guard to 
retire. The request seemed rea- 
sonable and the guards retired. 
They presently heard some noise, 
and returning, found that Mrs. 
Beauchamp had been stabbed in the 
left breast, with a butcher-knife— 
and Beauchamp had inflicted some 
wounds upon himself, not, hew- 
ever, either mortal or dangerous. 
Mrs. Beauchamp’s wound was mor- 
tal: she lived but an hour or two. 
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Whether she died by her own 
hand, or by that of her husband, 
we have not been able to ascertain 
with certainty. It is said, that his 
account was, that she herself inflict- 
ed the wound, and that, when he 
attempted to stab himself, she 
caught his arm, and prevented him 
from doing it effectually. 

Mrs. Beauchamp was removed 
to a room of the jailor’s house. 
She was anxious to see her husband. 
He was brought in. She had be- 
come speechless, perhaps insensi- 
ble. He was placed at her side 
upon the bed. He placed one hand 
upon her forehead—with the other 
held her pulse until she expired. 
Then,“ farewell,” said he, ‘ fare- 
well, child of sorrow! Farewell, 
child of persecution and misfor- 
tune! For thee | have lived, for 
thee I die !”,—Twice he embraced 
her, and was then removed to the 
place of his execution. He met his 
fate with great firmness, or rather 
indifference. 

Thus ended one of the most ex- 
traordinary tragedies ever witnessed 
in any country, and exhibiting a 
strange combination of depravity, 
and the strongest attachment and 
personal devotion. 

1825.] OHIO. 

The legislature of this state, ani- 
mated by the example of New 
York, has commenced the work of 
internal improvement, on an ex- 
tensive scale. 


The following account of the 
canals authorised, is taken from the 
Columbus Gazette. 

The Ohio canal, as located and 
established by the general assem- 
bly, is about 300 miles in length, 
extending from the Ohio river, along 
the great Scioto valley, northward- 
ly, until it approaches within about 
ten miles of Columbus, the seat of 
the state government, with which 
it is to be connected by a naviga- 
ble feeder ; then, leaving the Scioto 
valley, it passes in a north east- 
wardly direction, across the coun- 
try to the Muskingum river ; 
thence, up that river, and along 
the valley of one of its branches, 
crossing the summit between its 
head waters, and those which fall 
into the lake, and continuing a 
northwardly direction down the 
valley of one of the latter streams 
to lake Erie. 

This canal will unite, by a navi- 
gable communication, the waters 
of the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and their tributaries, with the great 
lakes. The former affording a steam 
boat navigation of 5,000 miles, 
now navigated by eighty steam 
boats, communicating with the gulf 
of Mexico and the West Indies: and 
the latter presenting an uninterrupt- 
ed sloop or ship navigation, of 1,200 
miles, connected with the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, by the river of that 
name, and with the Hudson river, 
and city of New York, by means 
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of the Erie canal. The Ohio ca- 
nal may be considered as the last 
grand link in a chain of internal 
navigation, extending from New 
Orleans to New York. 

The Ohio canal also passes 
through a region, on the Muskin- 
gum and its branches, abounding 
in coal of an excellent quality, and 
which may be procured with the 
greatest ease. This mineral has 
no where been found in the exten- 
sive country bordering on the lake, 
in the western part of the rich and 
populous state of New York, nor 
in the extensive and fertile valley 
of the Scioto. 
in these regions, destitute of coal, 
is susceptible of cultivation ; and 
fuel, at no distant day, will become 
scarce and valuable. Inexhaustible 
quarries of gypsum are found on the 
bays and islands of lakes Erie and 
Huron, and in the western part of 
New York. ‘This, on the contrary, 
has never been found in the interior 
in the state of Ohio. An exten- 
sive, profitable and highly advan- 
tageous commerce, in these arti- 
cles, will unquestionably be carried 
on through the Ohio canal, in a 
few years after its completion. 

The Miami canal from Cincin- 
nati to Dayton, which is about six- 
ty-seven miles in length, is located 
through a country not surpassed in 
fertility, by any on the globe, and 
will become the channel of an ex- 
tensive trade. which, with the hy- 
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draulic power created by its con- 
struction, cannot fail to make ‘it 
profitable to the state, as well as 
highly advantageous to the country 
through which it passes. 

The Ohio canal is estimated to 
cost about $3,001,000. The esti- 
mates have been made with the 
greatest care, from accurate sur- 
veys, and may be relied on as cor- 
rect. The general government has 
assigned 100,900 acres of the pub- 
lic land to facilitate the completion 
of this canal. 

May.—Contracts were made for 
the greatest portion of the canal to 
Cleveland, and on the 4th of July 
the ground was broken by govern- 
ors Morris and Clinten, of New 
York, who, with the president of 
the canal board of that state, gene- 
ral Stephen Van Rensselaer, was 
invited to witness the ceremony. 
Great progress was made in the 
execution of this work in the course 
of the year, and it was expected 
that part of the canal would be in 
readiness for the navigation of boats 
the ensuing autumn. 

In exploring the route for the ca- 
nal water line, in the county of 
Tuscarawas, inexhaustible quarries 
of free stone were discovered. 

The returns of the militia of this 
state for 1825, show an aggregate 
of 99,865. 

September.—- AnTiquittes.—The 
Hamilton Advertiser, of the 6th 
instant, says. that a few days pre- 
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vious, a skull, and other remains of 
a human being, in a state of decay, 
were dug up by the workmen em- 
ployed in excavating the Miami 
canal, a short distance from that 
place. Under the head, as near as 
could be ascertained, were depo- 
sited a number of Indian imple- 
ments of warfare ; among which 
were the following : fifteen arrow- 
heads of flint, such as the Indians 
of this country formerly used, of 
different dimensions—from four to 
eight inches in length; a toma- 
hawk, or hatchet, of the hardest 
granite, curiously wrought; and 
three or four plates of slate-stone, 
from two to four inches in breadth, 
and from five to seven in length. 
The use which was made of the 
latter articles is difficult to con- 
jecture. From their peculiar forma- 
tion, some have supposed they were 


worn as breast-plates by the Indian 
warriors ; but this appears to be 
rather an improbable conjecture— 
for, it seems reasonable to suppose, 
that a more durable description of 
stone would have been selected for 
such a purpose. They were em- 
bedded in a stratum of tough blue 
clay, four feet from the surface ; 
and, from the extreme state of de- 
cay in which the bones were found, 
it is highly probable that they have 
been buried a great number of 
years. 

The valuation of the several 
counties of this state is published. 
We do not know all the principles 
upon which it is made, and hence 
cannot form an opinion how far the 
estimates approach the real values 
of the several kinds of property 
referred to. The following are the 
totals :— 


15,174,186 acres of land, $37,244,495 
Value of houses, (number not given.) 1,549,889 
town property, 7,188,198 

138,074 horses, 5,517,810 
274,689 neat cattle, 2,201,083 
Merchants capital. 5,202,409 
Carriages, 20,885 
Grand total, $58,924,770 


1826.]—In the legislature of this 
state, a novel case occurred, with 
respect to the elegibility of James 
B. Gardiner to the office of repre- 
sentative. Previous to his election, 
he had expressed his determination 
to reduce the pay of members to 


$2 per diem, or to deposit the ex- 
cess in the county treasury. This 
was adjudged by the assembly to 
be a violation of the constitution, 
which declares, that any person 
giving or promising, directly or in- 
directly. any reward to be elected. 
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shall be rendered incapable for two 
years to serve in the office for which 
he was elected, and, Mr. Gardiner 
declared disqualified to serve. The 


people returned him‘a second time, 
and the assembly again declared 
him disqualified. 


Receipts of the treasury from November 25, 1825, to 


January 23, 1826, 


Estimated receipts for the residue of the year, 
Balance in the treasury November 5th, 


Ordinary expenditures estimated at 


$95,914 
20,679 
34,325 





$150,918 
83,500 


Military school fund, loaned for the use of the Miami 


and western reserve road, 


Amount appropriated for interest of canal loans, 


1825.] INDIANA. 

May.—An old man by the name 
of Samuel Fields, aged 86, was con- 
victed of murder, and sentenced to 
be executed. He was pardoned 
after ascending the gallows. 

August.—James B. Ray, a self- 
nominated candidate, was elected 
governor. 

September.—The amount of tax- 
es assessed for state purposes for 
the year 1825, was $32,757 14. 
The polls were 30,828, being an 
increase of 2,488 over last year. 

1826.]—January.—The com- 
mon school lands in this state con- 
sist of 608,222 acres, which at 
$2 per acre, would produce a fund 
of $1,216,444. There are also 
10,960 acres of college lands be- 
longing to the state. 

Sulphate of magnesia is so abun- 
dant in a cave near Corydon, in 
Indiana, that it is carried away by 


the wagon load. It sometimes ap- 


13,788 

30,000 
weighing 10 
pounds, and a bushel of the earth 
of the cavern yields from 4 to 25 
Ibs. of the salt. Epsom salt is also 
found in the mammoth cave in 
Kentucky. 

April._-Some young men be- 
longing to Crawford, in this state, 
being apprised of the existence of a 
rattlesnake’s den, went out and kill- 
ed on the first day 95 of the largest 
class. 


pears in masses 


On the following morning, 
they destroyed 55 more; one of 
them had 23 rattles. 
1825.] ILLINOIS. 
November.—F our routes to unite 
the waters of lake Michigan with 
those of Illinois river, were partially 
surveyed. It was found that the 
lake was 157 feet 11 inches higher 
than the Illinois, at the mouth of 
the Little Vermillion river, the con- 
templated point of junction. The 
cost of the canal, as estimated 
for the different routes, was the 
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lowest $639,542, the highest $716,- 
110. 

An act was passed by the legis- 
lature incorporating a company 
with a capital of $1,000,000. 
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1826.]—January 7.—$21,000, 
of the state (paper) currency was 
burnt during this month at Granda- 


lia, in the presence of the governor. 
&e. 


The receipts at the treasury during the year, amounted to $38,304 


Balance at the commencement of the year, 


Aggregate amount in the treasury, 
The demands on the treasury were, 


Deficit, 

The present population of this 
state, ascertained by census just ta- 
ken, is 6'7,656—-by the United States’ 
census in 1820, it was 53, 788 ; in- 
crease in 5 years 13,868, or at the 
rate of twenty-five per cent. 

1825.] MISSOURI. 

February.—A bill to prevent du- 
elling, and annexing to that offence, 
the punishment of whipping, was 
passed by both houses of the legisla- 
ture. This bill the governor return- 
ed, with objections, at the same 
time expressing, in the following 
terms, his opinion regarding the 
practice itself : 

**T am happy on this occasion to 
record my utter detestation and ab- 
horrence of duelling. My duty to 
my neighbors, and to myself, would 
compel me, in my private as in my 
public capacity, to discountenance 
and put down if possible, so barba- 
rous and so impious a practice.” 

The bill, thus returned by the 
governor, was re-considered and 
again passed in the senate by the 
requisite majority of two thirds of 


38,556 73 


76,860 73 

107,782 12 

30,921 39 . 
that body ; but it failed to receive 
a like majority in the house of re- 
presentatives, and it, therefore, did 
not become a law. 

October.—45 lead mines are 
worked in this state. They have 
heretofore yielded on an average 
four million pounds of lead per 
annum. During the present year, 
they yielded about ten millions. 

General Atkinson, major O’Fal- 
lon, and others attached to the ex- 
pedition, arrived at St. Louis from 
Two Thousand Mile Creek, which 
empties into the Missouri. The 
objects of this expedition, for con- 
ciliating the Indians and the pro- 
tection of the fur trade, were ac- 
complished. 'Treaties,mainly for the 
preservation of peace, were made 
with seventeen tribes. Richcargoes 
of furs were descending the river. 

The commissioners appointed to 
mark a road from Missouri to the 
confines of New Mexico, and for 
treating with the Indian tribes on 


its route, have completed the sur- 
vey to the boundary line of the ter- 
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ritory of the United States. From 
what is said in the papers, it would 
seem that a road may be more easi- 
ly made than was expected, and 
that there is only about thirty miles 
of it that must forever be scarce of 
wood and water. Buffalo odure, 
however, is used instead of the 
former, and there are pools of 
standing water that may be used in 
the absence of springs or running 
streams. The commissioners wait- 
ed for some time that liberty might 
be obtained to continue the line of 
the road within the Mexican terri- 
tory—but it not being probable 
that authority for it could be had 
before next spring, they were on 
their return home. 

In an account of a party met by 


46 
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the road commissioners, returning 
from Santa Fe with $18,750 in sil- 
ver and gold, beaver skins worth 
$10,000 and 416 mules, 25 jacks 
and jennets, and 189 horses, valu- 
ed at 15,700, in all $44,679--we 
observe the following paragraph : 
“ The party lost about 100 head of 
stock on the Arkansas, having ta- 
ken fright at the buffalo. It isa 
curious fact, that when horses take 
fright at the herds of buffalo that 
run by them, they universally run 
with them, and not from them.” 

1826]—January—General Mil- 
ler was elected governor. There 
were three candidates: the result 
was as follows : 

For Miller, 2,380 ; Carr. 1,470 : 
Todd, 1.113. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


John Quincy Adams, President of the U. 8. 
John C. Calhoun, Vice President, 

Henry Clay, Secretary of State, 

Richard Rush, Secretary of Treasury, 
James Barbour, Secretary of War, 

Samuel L. Southard, Secretary of Navy, 
William Wirt, Attorney General, 

John McLean, Post Master General, 

John Marshall, Chief Justice, 

Bushrod Washington, Assistant Justice, 


William Johnson, do do 
Thomas Todd, (dec’d) do do 
Gabriel Duvall, do do 
Joseph Story, do do 
Smith Thompson, do do 


DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


Nativity. 
Mass. 
S. C. 


Md. 
Mass. 
N. Y. 


To the Congress at Panama. 


John Sergeant, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, 

Richard C. Anderson, (dec’d) Envoy &c. 

Joel R. Poinsett, Envoy &c. 

William B. Rochester, Secretary of Legation, 


Minister 
Penn. 
Va. 
S.C. 


Md. 


To the united kingdom of Great Briratn and IREvanp. 
Rufus King, (resigned) Envoy Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary, 
John A. King, (resigned) Secretary of Legation, 


Minister 
Mass. 
N. Y. 


Sabary. 
$25,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,500 
4,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,200 


9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
2,000 


9,000 
2.000 
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Nativity. Satary. 
Albert Gallatin, Envoy &c. Geneva. 9,000 
William B. Lawrence, Secretary of Legation, i. Me 2 2,000 
To the kingdom of France. 
James Brown, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Va. 9,000 
Daniel Sheldon, Secretary of Legation, Conn. 2,000 
To the empire of Russta. 
Henry Middleton, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, 8. C. 9,000 
Charles Pinkney, Secretary of Legation, Md. 2,000 
To the kingdom of Spain. 
Alexander H. Everett, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Mass. 9,000 
John Adams Smith, Secretary of Legation, N. ¥. 2,000 
To the Untrep Mexican Srares. 
Joel R. Poinsett, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary, 8. C. 9,000 
John Mason, jr. Secretary of Legation, Md. 2,000 
To the republic of Cotomsta. 

RichardC. Anderson,(dec’d) MinisterPlenipotentiary, Va. 9,000 
Beaufort T. Watts, Secretary of Legation, 8. C. 2,000 
To the government of Cu111. 

Heman Allen, Minister Plenipotentiary, Vt. 9,000 
Samuel Larned, Secretary of Legation, ee 8. 2,000 
To the united kingdom of the NetTuERLANDs. 

Christopher Hughes, Chargé d’ Affaires, Md. 4,500 
To the kingdom of Swepen. 

Wiliam C. Somerville, (dec’d) Chargé d’ Affaires, Md. 4,500 
John J. Appleton, Chargé d’ Affaires, Mass. 4,500 
To the kingdom of Portucau. 

Thomas L. L. Brent, Chargé d’ Affaires, Va. 4,500 
To the empire of Braziu. 

Condy Raguet, Chargé d’ Affaires, Penn. 4,500 
To t2.. republic of Buenos Ayres, 

John M. Forbes, Chargé d’ Affaires, Florida. 4,500 
To the Cenrrat Repusiic of AMERICA. 

William Miller, Chargé d’ Affaires. N. C. 4,500 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Washington, March 8, 1825. 

Grorce Bowrorp, lieutenant 
colonel of the Ist regiment of ar- 
tillery, 9th February, 1815, to be 
colonel by brevet, torank 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1825, for 10 years faithful 
service, in same grade. 

A. R. Woottey, major 6th regi- 
ment of infantry, 9th February, 
1815, to be lieutenant colonel by 
brevet, to rank 9th February, 1825, 
for 10 years faithful service, in 
same grade. 

Witt1am Wane, captain 4th re- 
giment artillery, 9th February, 
1815, to be major by brevet, to 
rank 9th February, 1825, for 10 
years faithful service, in same grade. 

R. E. De Russey, captain corps 
of engineers, 9th February, 1815, 
to be major by brevet, to rank 9th 
February, 1825, for 10 years faith- 
ful service, in same grade. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Brigadier lieutenant colonel Ro- 
GER Jones, captain of the 3d ar- 
tillery, to be adjutant general 7th 
March, 1825. 

Washington, July 11, 1825. 
Third Regiment of Artillery. 
1st lieutenant Josern P. Tay- 
Lor, to be captain 6th July, 1825, 
vice Stockton, resigned. 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 

Ist lieutenant Joun Munroe, to 
be captain 2d March, 1825, vice 
Morris, deceased. 


ist lieutenant Jac Scumuck, to 
be captain 11th April, 1825, vice 
Bell, deceased. 

First Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet major Davin E. Twices, 
captain, to be major 14th May, 
1825, vice Whartenby, deceased. 

Ist lieutenant W. S. Harney. 
to be captain 14th May, 1825, vice 
Twiggs, promoted. , 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

Ist lieutenant Jeremian Yan- 
cry, to be captain 31st of May, 
1825, vice Dulany, resigned. 

Sizth Regiment of Infantry. 
1st lieutenant Jacop Brown, to 
be captain 7th of April, 1625, vice 
Larrabee, resigned. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Ropert ARCHER, assistant sur- 
geon, to be surgeon 9th of May, 
1825. 

Atrrep W. Etwes, Md. to be 
assistant surgeon 9th of May, 1825. 

Rozert C. Woop, R. I. to be 
assistant surgeon 28th of May,1825. 

LawRENcE Spracur, Me. to be 
assistant surgeon 22d June, 1825. 

J.B. F. Russext, lieutenant 5th 
infantry, to be assistant commissary 
of subsistence 27th May, 1825. 

Antuony Drang, lieutenant 5th 
infantry, to be assistant commissa- 
ry of subsistence 8th June, 1825. 

Hven P. Wetcun, lieutenant Ist 
artillery, to be assistant commissa- 
ry of subsistence 13th June, 1825. 
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Davip Brooxs, lieutenant 2d in- 
fantry, to be assistant commissary 
of subsistence 8th July, 1825. 

H. I. Fexrvs, lieutenant 1st ar- 
tillery, to be assistant commissary 
of subsistence 8th July, 1825. 

Washington, Sept. 26, 1825. 

First Regiment of Artillery. 

Ist lieutenant Narnanten. G. 
Dana, to be captain 15th Septem- 
ber, 1825, vice Crane, promoted. 

Third Regiment of Artillery. 

1st lieutenant Joun A. Drx, to 
be captain 30th August, 1825, vice 
Welch, deceased. 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 

Brevet major J. B. Crane, cap- 
tain Ist artillery, to be major 15th 
September, 1825, vice Wilson, de- 
ceased. 

ist lieutenant J. W. Riptey, to 
be captain Ist August, 1825, vice 
Humphreys, deceased. 

APPOINTMENT. 

JoEL Martin, Va. to be assist- 

ant surgeon, 15th August, 1825. 
Washington, Dec. 31, 1825. 

Third Regiment of Artillery. 

Ist lieutenant L. G. De Russey, 
to be captain 11th December, 1825, 
vice Archer, deceased. 

Third Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet colonel Henry LEaven- 
worTH, lieutenant colonel of the 
6th infantry, to be colonel 16th 
December, 1825, vice Pinkney, 
deceased. 

Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet lieutenant colonel Apra- 


HAM R. WooLtEy, major, to be 
lieutenant colonel 16th December, 
1825, vice Leavenworth, promo- 
ted. 

Breveit major W. Davenport, 
captain 7th infantry, to be major 
16th December, 1825, vice Wool- 
ley, promoted. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

Ist lieutenant Bengamun L. E. 
BonneviLLE, to be captain 4th 
October, 1825, vice Wash, de- 
ceased. 

ist lieutenant Prerce Burier, 
to be captain 16th December, 1825, 
vice Davenport, promoted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

George Croghan, Kentucky, to 
be inspector general 21st Decem- 
ber, 1825. 

Grorce Durron, lieutenant of 
engineers, to be assistant commis- 
sary of subsistence 14th September, 
1825. 

P. Morrison, lieutenant 4th in- 
fantry, to be assistant commissary 
of subsistence 4th October, 1825. 

Gites Porter, lieutenant 1st 
artillery, to be assistant commissary 
of subsistence, 13th October, 1825. 

W. W. Ovttaw, lieutenant 7th 
infantry, to be assistant commis- 
sary of subsistence, 26th October, 
1825. 

Sern Jounson, lieutenant 2d in- 
fantry, to be assistant commissary 
of subsistence, 26th October, 1825. 

S. B. Dusensury, lieutenant 4th 
artillery, to be assistant commis 
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' sary of subsistence 26th October, 
1825. 

Harvey Brown, lieutenant 4th 
artillery, to be assistant commis- 
sary of subsistence 22d December, 
1825. 

Tuomas S. Bryant, Pa. to beas- 
sistant surgeon 5th October, 1825. 

Washington, May 31, 1826. 
First Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet colonel Joun M’Neat, jr. 
lieutenant colonel 3d infantry, to 
be colonel 28th April, 1826, vice 
Chambers, cashiered. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet major W. WuistTLer, 
captain 3d infantry, to be major 
28th April, 1826, vice Cutler, pro- 
moted. 

Third Regiment of Infantry. 

Major Enos Cutter, of the 2d 
infantry, to be lieutenant colonel 
28th April, 1826, vice M’Neal jr. 
promoted. 

1st lieutenant Jonn B. Criark, 
to be captain 18th March, 1826, 
vice Bradley, deceased. 

ist lieutenant Epwarp E. 
Brooks, to be captain 28th April, 
1826, vice Whistler, promoted. 

Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 

Ist lieutenant Zatmon C. Pat- 
MER, to be captain 15th February, 
1826, vice Gray, cashiered. 

ist lieutenant Wittram N. 
Wickuirre, to be captain 15th 
February, 1826, vice Pentland, 
cashiered. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

Grorce Benper, captain of tle 
5th infantry and assistant quarter- 
master, to be quartermaster 22d 
May, 1826. 

TRruEMAN Cross, captain of the 
7th infantry and assistant quarter- 
master, to be quartermaster 22d 
May, 1826. 


Henry Smita, Ist lieutenant of 


the 6th infantry, to be assistant 
quarter master, 17th April, 1826. 

Joun GARLAND, captain of the 
3d infantry, to be assistant quarter- 
master 19th May, 1826. 

Joun B. Crark, captain of the 
3d infantry, to be assistant quarter- 
master 19th May, 1826. 

H. W. Firznven, 1st lieutenant 
of the 2d artillery, to be assistant 
quartermaster 19th May, 1826. 

J. J. Davis, 1st lieutenant of the 
Ist artillery, to be assistant quarter- 
master 19th May, 1826. 

Harvey Brown, Ist lieutenant 
of the 4th artillery, to be assistant 
quartermaster 19th May, 1826. 


Joun Brap ey, Ist lieutenant of 


the 2d infantry, to be assistant quar- 
termaster 19th May, 1826. 

Cuartes THomas, Ist lieuten- 
ant of the 7th infanty, to be assist- 
ant quartermaster, 19th May. 
1826. 

James L. Dawson, 1st lieuten- 
ant of the 7th infantry, to be as- 


sistant quartermaster 19th May. 
1896. 
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Ciirton WuHaRrTON, Ist lieuten- 
ant of the 6th infantry, to be as- 
sistant quartermaster 19th May, 
1826. 

Cartos A. Warre, 2d lieuten- 
ant of the 2d infantry, to be as- 
sistant quartermaster, 19th May, 
1826. 

SamvuEL SHannon, Ist lieuten- 
ant of the Ist infantry, to be as- 
sistant quartermaster22d May,1826. 

Francis Leg, Ist lieutenant of 
the 7th infantry, to be assistant 
quartermaster 22d May, 1826. 

Cuartes ME tton, Ist lieuten- 
ant of the 2d artillery, to be as- 
sistant commissary of subsistence 
15th February, 1826. 

J. Howarp, 1st lieutenant of the 
ist artillery, to be assistant com- 
missary of subsistence, 2d March, 
1826. 

Jason Rocers, 1st lieutenant of 
the 6th infantry, to be assistant 
commissary of subsistence 7th 
April 1826. 

Gerorce Wess, Ist lieutenant of 
the Ist artillery, to be assistant 
commissary of subsistence 17th 
April, 1826. 

Puitie Mints, to be assistant 
surgeon 12th April, 1826. 
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Rosert E. Kerr, to be assist- 
ant surgeon 2d May, 1526. 

Henry StTInneEcEEg, to be assist- 
ant surgeon 8th May, 1826. 

TRANSFERS. 

Curtron Wuartov, Ist lieuten- 
ant of the 3d artillery, transferred 
to the 6th infantry. 

D. H. Vinton, 1st lieutenant of 
the 6th infantry, transferred to the 
3d artillery. 

Marruew J. WittraMs, 2d lieu- 
tenant of the 4th artillery, transfer- 
red to the 3d infantry. 

Freperick Norcom, 2d lieuten- 
ant of the 3d infantry, transferred 
to the 4th artillery. 

Washington, July 12th, 1826. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Gustavus S. Drang, Ist lieuten- 
ant 2d artillery, to be assistant com- 
missary of subsistence, 6th June. 
1826. 

TRANSFERS. 

2d lieutenant James D. Burn- 
HAM, of the marine corps, trans- 
ferred to the 3d regiment of artil- 
lery, to rank Ist July, 1825. 

2d lieutenant Freperick Txo- 
mas, of the marine corps, transfer- 
red to the 7th regiment of infantrv. 
to rank 2d July, 1825. 





NAVY PROMOTIONS. 


1826.] CAPTAIN. 
January 24th.—David Deacon. 
MASTERS COMMANDANT. 
March 21st-—Wm. M. Hunter, 
John D. Sloat, Mathew C. Perrv. 


LIEUTENANTS. 

April 28th.—James T. Gerry. 
John S. Nicholas, Samuel F. Du- 
pont, Wm. L. Hudson, Wm. H. 
Campbell. Joseph M. Nicholson. 
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James P. Wilson, George A. Ma- 
gruder, J. Edward Calhoun, John 
Pope, Henry D. Scott, Levin M. 
Powell, Charles Wilkes, Jr. Elisha 
Peck, John R. Coxe, Jr. Wm. 
Seaton, John A. Carr, Alex. H. 
Hopkinson, Thomas J. Manning, 
Wm. Pearson, Wm. Foster, Wm. 
L. Howard, Wm. P. Piercy, Ri- 
chard A. Jones, Archd. R. Bogar- 
dus, John Swartwout, Thomas J. 
Leib. 
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1825.] SURGEONS. 
May.—James Cornick, Charles 

Chase, D. S. Edwards, Isaac Hulse, 

A.M. Montgomery, John S. Wily. 

1826.]---May.-—George Terrill, 

John Haslett, E. L. Dubarry, Henry 

W. Bassett. 

1825.] PURSERS. 
May.—Josiah Colston. 
July.—Robert Pottenger. 

1826.] CHAPLAINS. 


April.—Edward McLaughlin. 
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FIRST SESSION. 


List of Members of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives of 


Maine. 
John Chandler 
John Holmes 
New Hampshire. 
Samuel Bell 
{Levi Woodbury 
Massachusetts. 
James Lloyd 
Elijah Hunt Mills 
Connecticut. 
Henry W. Edwards 
{Calvin Willey 
Rhode Island. 
Nehemiah R. Knight 
tAshur Robbins 
Vermont. 
{Dudley Chase 
Horatio Seymour 
New York. 
Martin Van Buren 
Nathan Sanford 
New Jersey. 
Mahlon Dickerson 
Joseph McIlvaine 


the United States. 
SENATE. 


Pennsylvania. 
William Finlay 
tWilliam Marks 

Delaware. 
Thomas Clayton 
Nicholas Van Dyke 

Maryland. 
Edward Lloyd 
Samuel Smith 

Virginia. 
Littleton W. Tazewell 
John Randolph 

North Carolina. 
John Branch 
Nathaniel Macon. 

South Carolina. 
John Gaillard 
Robert Y. Hayne 

Georgia. 

{J. McPerson Berrien 
Thomas W. Cobb 

Kentucky. 
Richard M. Johnson 
John Rowan 


Walter Lowrie, Penn., Secretary. 
Mountjoy Bailey, Vt., Sergeant at Arms. 
Dr. Staughton, Chaplain. 


Tennessee. 
John H. Eaton 
tHugh L. White 
Ohio. 
{William H. Harrison 
Benjamin Ruggles 
Louisiana. 
Dominick Bouligny 
Josiah S. Johnston 
Indiana. 
| William Hendricks 
James Noble 
Mississippi. 
Powhattan Ellis 
Thomas H. Williams 
Illinois. 
TElias K. Kane 
Jesse B. Thomas 
Alabama. 
{Henry Chambers 
William R. King 
Missouri. 
David Barton 
Thomas H. Benton 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


John Anderson 
William Burleigh 
David Kidder 


Maine. 
Enoch Lincoln 
Jeremiah O’Brien 
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{Peleg Sprague 
Ebenezer Herrick 
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Ichabod Bartlett 
tTitus Brown 


William C. Bradley 
Rollin C. Mallary 


'Tristam Burges 


Samuel C. Allen 
tJohn Davis 
Henry W. Dwight 
}Edward Everett 
John Bailey 


{John Baldwin 
Noyes Barber 


Parmenio Adams 
{William G. Angel 
tHenry Ashley 
{Luther Badger 

C. C. Cambreleng 
{William Deitz 
{Nicholl Fosdick 
tDanie] G. Garnsey 
tJohn Hallock, jr. 
jA. B. Hasbrouck 
{Michael Hoffman 
Moses Hayden 


George Cassedy 
Lewis Condict 


James Allison 
}William Adams 
James Buchanan 
Samuel Edwards 
P. Farrelly 

John Findlay 
Robert Harris 
Joseph Hemphill 
Samuel D.. Ingham 


tClement Dorsey 
{John Barney 
tJohn Leeds Kerr 


New Hampshire. 
tNehemiah Eastman 
{Joseph Healey 

Vermont. 
tJohn Mattocks 
tEzra Meech 

Rhode Island. 
tDutee J. Pearce 
Massachusetis. 
Francis Baylies 
B. W. Crowninshield 
Aaron Hobart 
John Locke 


Connecticut. 
|Ralph J. Ingersoll 
{Elisha Phelps 

New York. 
{Charles Humphrey 
tJeromus Johnson 
{Charles Kellogg 
+Wm. M’ Manus 
Henry C. Martindale 
}Henry Markell 
Dudley Marvin 
}John Miller 
T. H. Porter 
Steph. Van Rensselaer 
tHenry H. Ross 


New Jersey. 
Daniel Garrison 
George Holcombe 

Delaware. 
Louis M’Lane. 
Pennsylvania. 
{Joseph Lawrence 
Philip S. Markley 
Daniel H. Miller 
{Charles Miner 
James S. Mitchel 
Samucl M’Kean 
tJohn Mitchell 
George Kremer 
George Plumer 
Maryland. 
Joseph Kent 
Peter Little 
tRobert N. Martin 
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{Jonathan Harvey 
Thomas Whipple, jr. 


[George E. Wales 


Samuel Lathrop 
John Reed 
tJohn Varnum 
Daniel Webster 


Gideon Tomlinson 
tOrange Merwin 


Robert S. Rose 
tJoshua Sands 
Henry R. Storrs 
James Strong 
John W. Taylor 
}Gulian C. Verplank 
tAaron Ward 
TElias Whittemore 
tBartow White 
Silas Wood 
Egbert Ten Eyck 


Samuel Swan 
tEbenezer Tucker 


Andrew Stewart 
Alexander Thompson 
tJames S. Stevenson 
jEspy Van Horne 
James Wilson 

Henry Wilson 
George Wolf 

{John Wurts 


George E. Mitchell 
tGeorge Peter 
tTho. G. Worthington 
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Mark Alexander 
William S. Archer 


{Wm. Armstrong, jr. 


John S. Barbour 
Burwell Basset 
{Thomas Davenport 
{Benjamin Estill 
tN. H. Claiborne 


tWillis Alston 
(John H. Bryan 
tSamuel R. Carson 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Henry Conner 


John Carter 
Joseph Gist 
A. R. Govan 


George Cary 
Alfred Cuthbert 
John Forsyth 


Richard A. Buckner 
{James Clarke 
Robert P. Henry 
tJames Johnson 


Adam R. Alexander 
Robert Allen 
John Blair 


Mordecia Bartley 
Philemon Beecher 
John W. Campbell 
tJames Findlay 
Wm. M’Lean 


Wm. L. Brent 


Jonathan Jennings 


Gabriel Moore 


Virginia. 
John Floyd 
Robert S Garnett 
Joseph Johnson 
Charles F. Mercer 
William M’Coy 
Thomas Newton 
tAlfred H. Powell 


North Carolina. 
tRichard Hines 
tGabriel Holmes 
John Long 


{Archibald M’ Neil 


South Carolina. 
James Hamilton, jr. 
George M’ Duffie 
tThos. R. Mitchell 

Georgia. 
tC, E. Haynes 
{James Meriwether 


Kentucky. 
Francis Johnson 
{Joseph Lecompte 
Robert P. Letcher 
Thomas P. Moore 

Tennessee. 
John Cocke 
J.C. Isaaes 
tJohn H. Marable 

Ohio. 
}David Jennings 
John Sloane 
{John Thompson 
Samuel T. Vinton 
Elisha Whittlesy 

Louisiana. 

Henry H. Gurley 
Mississippi. 
Christopher Rankin 
Indiana. 
John Test 
Illinois. 
Daniel P. Cook 
Alabama. 


George W. Owen 


John Randolph 
Wm. C. Rives 
Wr. Smith 
Andrew Stevenson 
John Taliaferro 
tRobert Taylor 


tJames Trezvant 


Willie P. Mangum 
{Lemuel Sawyer 
Romulus M. Saunders 
Lewis Williams 


Sterling Tucker 
John Wilson 
Wm. Drayton 


Edward T. Tattnal 
Wiley Thompson 


Thomas Metcalfe 
David Trimble 
tWm. F. Young 
Charles A. Wickliffe 


tJames C. Mitchell 
Samuel Houston 
t—— Polk 

Wm. Wilson 
Joseph Vance 


John C. Wrighit 
tJohn Woods 


Edward Livingston 


tRatcliff Boone 


John M’ Kee 
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John Scott 


Missouri. 


Arkansas. 


Henry W. Conway 


Joseph M. White 


Matthew St. Clair Clark, Penn., Clerk. 
J. O. Dunn, Dist. Col., Sergeant at Arms. 
Rev. Mr. Post, Chaplain. 


George Watterston, Librarian. 


Those marked thus t are new members. 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATES for 1825. 


Maine, Albion K. Parris. 
New Hampshire, David L. Morrill. 
Massachusetts, Levi Lincoln. 
Rhode Island, James Fenner. 
Connecticut, Oliver Wolcott. 
Vermont, Cornelius P. Van Ness. 
“New York, De Witt Clinton. 
New Jersey, Isaac H. Williamson. 
Pennsylvania. John Andrew Shulze. 
Delaware, Samuel Paynter. 
Maryland, Joseph Kent. 
Virginia, John Tyler. 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Hutchins G. Burton. 
Richard I. Manning. 


Georgia, George M. Troup. 
Alabama, John Murphy. 
Mississippi, David Holmes. 
Louisiana, Henry Johnson. 
‘Tennessee, William Carroll. 
Kentucky, Joseph Desha. 
Ohio, Jeremiah Morrow. 
Indiana, James B. Ray. 
Illinois, Edward Coles. 
Missouri, John Miller. 
TERRITORIES. 
Michigan, Lewis Cass. 
Arkansas, George Izard. 
Florida, William P. Duval. 





REPORT ON THE SINKING FUND. 











The sums disbursed from the treasury during the year 1824, on ac- 


count of the principal and interest of the public debt, amounted, as 
per the last annual report, to 


$16,568,393 76 
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And have been accounted for in the following man- 
ner, Viz: 

There was applied for the payment of a sum short pro- 
vided, on account of the public debt, prior to the Ist 
January, 1824, as per statement B, annexed to the 
last annual report, 115,407 50 

And there was applied, during the year 1824, towards 
the payment of the principal and interest of the pu- 
blic debt, as ascertained by accounts rendered to this 
department, as per annexed statement A, the sum of 

16,541,382 04 

Viz :—In the reimbursement of the de- 
ferred stock, 353,844,30 

In the redemption of the 7 per cent.stock, 8,598,309 35 

In the redemption of the exchanged 6 





per cent. stock, 2,612,435 69 
In the reimbursement of the Mississippi 
stock, 7,242 34 








11,571,831 68 
The interest which accrued for the year 


1824, amounted to 4,920,248 17 
And the premium on 7 per cent. stock 
purchased, to 49,302 19 











16,541,382 04 
Of this sum there was short provided, 

consisting of unclaimed dividends, not 

applied for by the proprietors, as per 

annexed statement B, 88,395 78 


16,452,986 26 


$16,568,393 76 
That, during the year 1825, the following disbursements were made 
by the treasury, on account of the principal and interest of the pu- 
blic debt : 
On account of the interest of the debt, $4,373,277 40~ 
of the redemption of the treasury note stock, 1,479,374 82 








XYUM 
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On account of the redemption of the 7 per cent. stock, 2,125 60 
of the redemption of the exchanged 6 per cent. 








stock, 56,539 30 
of the redemption of the 6 per cent. stock 
of 1812, 6,187,006 84 
of the reimbursement of the Mississippi stock, 1,524 02 
of the reimbursement of treasury notes, 2,001 49 
of certain parts of the domestic debt, 15 31 
Making together, as appears by statement C, the sum 
of $12,101,864 78 


Which disbursements were made from the appropriation of ten mill- 
ions of dollars for the year 1825, and from the unexpended balance of 
the appropriations for previous years, and will be accounted for in the 
next annual report, in conformity to the accounts which shall then have 
been rendered to this department. In the mean time, the manner in 
which the said sum has been applied, is estimated as follows. 

There is estimated to have been applied to the deficiency, 


at the end of the year 1824, as per statement B, 88,395 78 
In the reimbursement of the principal of the public debt, 
as per statement E, 7,728.575 70 


And on account of the interest of the 
debt, viz :—The interest for 1825, in- 
cluding $11 68 paid in that year for 
premium on 7 percent. stock, purcha- 
sed in 1824,-is estimated at 4,321,746 96 
Of this sum there is estimated to have 
heen short provided, as per estimate F, 96,853 66 
4,284,893 30 








$12,101,864 78 





DISTRICT TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Register’s Office, January 2, 1826. 


Sir—lI have the honor to transmit the annual statement of the dis- 
trict tonnage of the United States on the 31st December, 1824. 
The registered tonnage as corrected at this office, for 

the year 1824. is stated at 669,972 60 
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he enrolled and licensed tonnage,.is stated at 641,563 04 
The fishing vessels at 77,627 33 


1,389,163 02 
The tonnage on which duties were collected during the year 1824, 
amounted as follows : 
The registered tonnage employed in foreign trade, pay- 
ing duty on each voyage, 844,084 90 
The enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in the 
coasting trade, paying an annual duty ; also, regis- 
tered tonnage employed in the coasting trade, paying 
duty on each entry, 606,893 25 
Fishing vessels the same, 81,533 00 
Duties were also paid on tonnage owned by citizens of 
the United States, engaged in foreign trade not re- 
gistered, 836 50 


Total amount on which duties were collected, 1,533,347 '79 
Of the registered tonnage, amounting, as before stated, 

to 669,972 60, there were employed in the whale- 

fishery, 33,165 
Enrolled and licensed tonnage, also in the whale fishery, 180 08 


Amounting to 33,345 78 

I beg leave to subjoin a statement (marked A) of the tonnage for the 

year 1824, compared with the amount thereof as exhibited in the pre- 

ceding annual statement for 1823, with notes in relation to the increase 

of the registered and enrolled tonnage, respectively, in the year 1824. 

By this statement it appears, that the total amount of vessels built in 
the several districts of the United States, during the year 1824, was 


Registered tonnage, 54,492 18 
Enrolled tonnage, 36,446 77 
90,939 95 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 
Hon. Ricnarp Rusu. Secretary of the Treasury. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 
Of the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the United 
States, during the year ending September 30th, 1825. 


Produce of the fisheries, $1,595,065 
Furs, skins, ginseng, lumber, naval stores, pot and pearl 

ashes, &c. 4,938,949 
Beef, tallow, hides, butter and cheese, pork and live 

animals, 2,136,541 
Vegetable food, 10,841,511 
Tobacco, 6,115,625 
Cotton, 36,846,649 
Indigo, flaxseed, hops, wax, and brown sugar, 433,968 
Domestic manufactures, 3,169,115 

Articles not distinguished in returns. 

Manufactured, 2,560,682 
Raw produce, 433,183 


Total, 66,944,745 
Statement of Exports of Foreign Growth, Produce or Manufacture, 
in the same year. 


Merchandize free of duty, 9,885,840 
Do. paying duty ad valorem, 12,554,408 
Do. paying specific duty, 10,150,395 


Total, 32,590,643 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 





1.—DOMESTIC. 


—_—— 


‘TREATY BETWEEN THE Unitep States anp Co.ompia. 


ARTICLE Ist. 

There shall be a perfect, firm and 
inviolable peace and sincere friend- 
ship between the United States of 
America and the republic of Co- 
lombia, in all the extent of their 
possessions and territories, and be- 
tween their people and citizens re- 
spectively, without distinction of 
persons or places. 

ARTICLE 2d. 

The United States of America and 
the republic of Colombia, desiring 
to live in peace and harmony with all 
the other nations of the earth, by 
means of a policy frank and equal- 
ly friendly with all, engage mutual- 
ly not to grant any particular favor 
to other nations, in respect of com- 
merce and navigation, which shall 
not immediately become common 
to the other party, who shall enjoy 
the same freely, if the concession 
was freely made, or on allowing the 
same compensation, if the conces- 
sion was conditional. 

ARTICLE 3d. 

The citizens of the United States 
may frequent all the coasts and 
countries of the republic of Co- 


lombia, and reside and trade there, 
in all sorts of produce, manufac- 
tures and merchandise, and shall 
pay no other or greater duties, 
charges or fees, whatsoever, than 
the most favored nation is or shall 
be obliged to pay; and they shall 
enjoy all the rights, privileges and 
exemptions in navigation and com- 
merce, which the most favored na- 
tion does or shall enjoy, submitting 
themselves, nevertheless, to the 
laws, decrees and usages, there es- 
tablished, and to which are submit- 
ted the subjects and citizens of the 
most favored nations. 

In like manner the citizens of the 
republic of Colombia may frequent 
all the coasts and countries of the 
United States; and reside and trade 
there, in all sorts of produce, ma- 
nufactures and merchandise, and 
shall pay no other or greater duties, 
charges or fees, whatsoever, than 
the most favored nation is or shall 
be obliged to pay ; and they shall 
enjoy all the rights, privileges and 
exemptions in navigation and com- 
merce, which the most favored na- 
tion does or shall enjoy, submitting 

1 
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themselves, nevertheless, to the 
laws, decrees and usages, there es- 
tablished, and to which are submit- 
ted the subjects and citizens of the 
most favored nations. 

ARTICLE 4th. 

It is likewise agreed, that it shall 
be wholly free for all merchants, 
commanders of ships and other ci- 
tizens of both countries, to manage 
themselves their own business in all 
the ports and places subject to the 
jurisdiction of each other, as well 
with respect to the consignment 
and sale of their goods and mer- 
chandise by wholesale or retail, as 
with respect to the loading, un- 
loading and sending off their ships ; 
they being, in all these cases, to be 
treated as citizens of the country 
in which they reside, or at least to 
be placed on a footing with the sub- 
jects or citizens of the most favor- 
ed nation. 

ARTICLE 5th. 

The citizens of neither of the 
contracting parties shall be liable 
to any embargo, nor be detained 
with their vessels, cargoes, mer- 
chandises, or effects, for any milita- 
ry expedition, nor for any public or 
private purpose whatever, without 
allowing to those interested a suffi- 
cient indemnification. 

ARTICLE 6th. 

Whenever the citizens of either 
of the contracting parties shall be 
forced to seek refuge or asylum in 
the rivers, bays, ports, or dominions 
of the other, with their vessels, 
whether merchant or of war, pub- 
lic or private, through stress of 
weather, pursuit of pirates, or ene- 
mies, they shall be received and 
treated with humanity, giving to 
them all favor and protection for 
repairing their ships, procuring pro- 
visions, and placing themselves in 
a situation to continue their voyage, 


without obstacle or hindrance of 
any kind. 
ARTICLE 7th. 

All the ships, merchandise and 
effects, belonging to the citizens of 
one of the contracting parties, 
which may be captured by pirates, 
whether within the limits of its ju- 
risdiction or on the high seas, and 
may be carried or found in the ri- 
vers, roads, bays, ports, or domi- 
nions of the other, shall be deliver- 
ed up to the owners, they proving, 
in due and proper form, their rights, 
before the competent tribunals ; it 
being well understood that the claim 
should be made within the term of 
one year by the parties themselves, 
their attorneys, or agents of the re- 
spective governments. 

ARTICLE 8th. 

When any vessel, belonging to 
the citizens of either of the con- 
tracting parties, shall be wrecked, 
foundered, or shall suffer any dam- 
age on the coasts, or within the do- 
minions of the other, there shall be 
given tothem all assistance and pro- 
tection, inthe same manner which is 
usual and customary with the vessels 
of the nation where the damage hap- 
pens, permitting them to unload the 
said vessel, if necessary, of its mer- 
chandise and effects, without exact- 
ing for it any duty, impost or con- 
tribution whatever, until they may 
be exported. 

ARTICLE 9th. 

The citizens of each of the con- 
tracting parties shall have power to 
dispose of their personal goods with- 
in the jurisdiction of the other, by 
sale, donation, testament or other- 
wise, and their representatives, be- 
ing citizens of the other party, shall 
succeed to their said personal goods, 
whether by testament or abintestato, 
and they may take possession there- 
of, either by themselves or others 























acting for them, and dispose of the 
same at their will, paying such dues 
only as the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, wherein the said goods are, 
shall be subject to pay in like cases. 
And if, in the case of real estate, 
the said heirs would be prevented 
from entering into the possession 
of the inheritance, on account of 
their character of aliens, there shall 
be granted to them the term of 
three years to dispose of the same, 
as they may think proper, and to 
withdraw their proceeds without mo- 
lestation, and exempt from all rights 
of detraction, on the part of the go- 
vernment of the respective states. 
ARTICLE 10th. 

Both the contracting parties pro- 
mise and engage, formally, to give 
their special protection to the per- 
sons and property of the citizens of 
each other, of all occupations, who 
may be in the territories subject to 
the jurisdiction of the one or the 
other, transient or dwelling there- 
in, leaving open and free to them 
the tribunals of justice for their ju- 
dicial recourse, on the same terms 
which are usual and customary with 
the natives or citizens of the coun- 
try in which they may be ; for which 
they may employ in defence of their 
rights, such advocates, solicitors, 
notaries, agents and factors, as they 
may judge proper, in all their trials 
at law ; and such citizens or agents 
shall have free opportunity to be 
present at the decisions and sen- 
tences of the tribunals, in all cases 
which may concern them, and like- 
wise at the taking of all examina- 
tions and evidences which may be 
exhibited in the said trials. 

ARTICLE 1 Ith. 

It is likewise agreed, that the 
most perfect and entire security of 
conscience shall be enjoyed by the 
citizens of both the contracting 
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parties in the countries subject to 
the jurisdiction of the one and the 
other, without their being liable to 
be disturbed or molested on account 
of their religious belief, so long as 
they respect the laws and establish- 
ed usages of the country. More- 
over, the bodies of the citizens of 
one of the contracting parties, who 
may die in the territories of the 
other, shall be buried in the usual 
burying ground, or in other decent 
and suitable places, and shall be pro- 
tected from violation or disturbance. 
ARTICLE 12th. 

It shall be lawful for the citizens 
of the United States of America 
and of the republic of Colombia, 
to sail with their ships, with all 
manner of liberty and security, no 
distinction being made, who are the 
proprietors of the merchandise laden 
thereon, from any port to the places 
of those who now are or hereafter 
shall be at enmity with either of the 
contracting parties. It shall likewise 
be lawful for the citizens aforesaid to 
sail with their ships and merchan- 
dise beforementioned, and to trade 
with the same liberty and se- 
curity from the places, ports and 
havens, of those who are enemies 
of both or either party, without any 
opposition or disturbance whatso- 
ever, not only directly from the 
places of the enemy, beforemen- 
tioned, to neutral places, but also 
from one place belonging to an 
enemy to another place belonging 
to an enemy, whether they be under 
the jurisdiction of one power or un- 
der several. And it is hereby stipu- 
lated, that free ships shall also give 
freedom to goods, and that every 
thing shall be deemed to be free 
and exempt, which shall be found 
on board the ships belonging to 
the citizens of either of the con- 
tracting parties, although the whole 


See 
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lading, or any part thereof, should 
appertain to the enemies of either, 
contraband goods being always ex- 
cepted. It is also agreed, in like 
manner, that the same liberty be 
extended to persons who are on 
board a free ship, with this effect, 
that although they be enemies to 
both or either party, they are not 
to be taken out of that free ship, 
unless they are officers or soldiers, 
and in the actual service of the ene- 
mies: Provided, however, and it 
is hereby agreed, that the stipula- 
tions in this article contained, de- 
claring that the flag shall cover the 
property, shall be understood as 
applying to those powers only, who 
recognise this principle; but if 
either of the two contracting par- 
ties shall be at war with a third, 
and the other neutral, the flag of 
the neutral shall cover the property 
of enemies whose governments 
acknowledge this principle, and not 
of others. 
ARTICLE 13th. 

It is likewise agreed, that, in the 
case where the neutral flag of one 
of the contracting parties shall pro- 
tect the property of the enemies of 
the other, by virtue of the above 
stipulation, it shall always be un- 
derstood that the neutral property 
found on board such enemy’s ves- 
sels shall be held and considered 
as enemy’s property, and as such 
shall be liable to detention and con- 
fiscation, except such property as 
was put on board such vessel be- 
fore the declaration of war, or even 
afterwards, if it were done without 
the knowledge of it; but the con- 
tracting parties agree, that two 
months having elapsed after the 
declaration, their citizens shall not 
plead ignorance thereof. On the 
contrary, if the flag of the neutral 
does not protect the enemy’s pro- 
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perty, in that case the goods and 
merchandises of the neutral, em- 
barked in such enemy’s ships, shall 
be free. 

ARTICLE 14th. 

This liberty of navigation and 
commerce shall extend to all kinds 
of merchandises, excepting those 
only which are distinguished by the 
name of contraband, and under 
this name of contraband, or pro- 
hibited goods, shall be compre- 
hended— 

1st. Cannons, mortars, howitz- 
ers, swivels, blunderbusses, mus- 
kets, fuzees, rifles, carbines, pis- 
tols, pikes, swords, sabres, lances, 
spears, halberds and granades, 
bombs, powder, matches, balls, 
and all other things belonging to 
the use of these arms; 

2dly. Bucklers, helmets, breast- 
plates, coats of mail, infantry belts 
and clothes, made up in the form 
and for a military use ; 

3dly. Cavalry belts, and horses 
with their furniture ; 

4thly. And generally all kinds of 
arms and instruments of iron, steel, 
brass and copper, or of any other 
materials manufactured, prepared 
and formed, expressly to make war 
by sea or land. 

ARTICLE 15th. 

Allother merchandises and things, 
not comprehended in the articles of 
contraband explicitly enumerated 
and classified, as above, shall be 
held and considered as free, and 
subjects of free and lawful com- 
merce, so that they may be carried 
and transported in the freest man- 
ner by both the contracting parties, 
even to places belonging to an 
enemy, excepting only those pla- 
ces which are at that time besie- 
ged or blocked up; and to avoid all 
doubt in this particular, it is de- 
clared that those places only are 
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besieged or blockaded which are 
actually attacked by a belligerent 
force capable of preventing the en- 
try of the neutral. 

ARTICLE 16th. 

The articles of contraband, be- 
fore enumerated and _ classified, 
which may be found in a vessel 
bound for an enemy’s port, shall 
be subject to detention and confis- 
cation, leaving free the rest of the 
cargo and the ship, that the own- 
ers may dispose of them as they 
see proper. No vessel of either 
of the two nations shall be detain- 
ed on the high seas on account of 
having on board articles of contra- 
band, whenever the master, cap- 
tain or supercargo of said vessel, 
will deliver up the articles of con- 
traband, to the captor, unless the 
quantity of such articles be so great 
and of so large a bulk, that they 
cannot be received on board the 
capturing ship without great in- 
convenience ; but in this and in 
all other cases of just detention, 
the vessel detained shall be sent to 
the nearest convenient and safe 
port, for trial and judgment, ac- 
cording to law. 

ARTICLE 17th. 

And whereas it frequently hap- 
pens that vessels sail for a port or 
place belonging to an enemy, with- 
out knowing that the same is be- 
sieged, blockaded, or invested, it 
is agreed, that every vessel, so cir- 
cumstanced, may be turned away 
from such port or place, but shall 
not be detained, nor shall any part 
of her cargo, if not contraband, be 
confiscated, unless, after warning 
of such blockade or investment, 
from the commanding officer of 
the blockading forces, she shall 
again attempt to enter, but she 
shall be permitted to go to any 
other port or place she shall think 


proper. Nor shall any vessel of 
either, that may have entered into 
such port before the same was ac- 
tually besieged, blockaded or in- 
vested, by the other, be restrained 
from quitting such place with her 
cargo, nor if found therein after 
the reduction and surrender, shall 
such vessel or her cargo, be liable 
to confiscation, but they shall be 
restored to the owners thereof. 
ARTICLE 18th. 

In order to prevent all kind of 
disorder in the visiting and exam- 
ination of the ships and cargoes of 
both the contracting parties on the 
high seas, they have agreed mutu- 
ally, that whenever a vessel of war, 
public or private, shall meet with 
a neutral of the other contracting 
party, the first shall remain out of 
cannon shot, and may send its boat 
with two or three men only, in or- 
der to execute the said examina- 
tion of the papers concerning the 
ownership and cargo of the vessel, 
without causing the least extortion, 
violence, or ill treatment, for which 
the commanders of the said armed 
ships shall be responsible with their 
persons and property ; for which 
purpose the commanders of said 
private armed vessels shall, before 
receiving their commissions, give 
sufficient security to answer for all 
the damages they may commit. 
And it is expressly agreed that the 
neutral party shall in no case be 
required to go on board the exam- 
ining vessel, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting her papers, or for any other 
purpose whatever. 

ARTICLE 19th. 

To avoid all kind of vexation 
and abuse in the examination of 
the papers relating to the owner- 
ship of the vessels belonging to the 
citizens of the two contracting 
parties, they have agreed. and do 
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agree, that, in case one of them 
should be engaged in war, the ships 
and vessels belonging to the citi- 
zens of the other must be furnished 
with sea-letters or passports, ex- 
pressing the name, property and 
bulk of the ship, as also the name 
and place of habitation of the mas- 
ter or commander of said vessel, 
in order that it may thereby appear, 
that the ship really and truly be- 
longs to the citizens of one of the 
parties ; they have likewise agreed 
that such ships being laden, be- 
sides the said sea-letters or pass- 
ports, shall also be provided with 
certificates containing the several 
particulars of the cargo, and the 
place whence the ship sailed, so 
that it may be known whether any 
forbidden or contraband goods be 
on board the same ;_ which certifi- 
cates shall be made out by the offi- 
cers of the place whence the ship 
sailed, in the accustomed form; 
without which requisites, said ves- 
sel may be detained to be adjudg- 
ed by the competent tribunal, and 
may be declared legal prize, unless 
the said defect shall be satisfied 
or supplied by testimony entirely 
equivalent. 
ARTICLE 20th. 

It is further agreed, that the 
stipulations above expressed, rela- 
tive to the visiting and examina- 
tion of vessels, shall apply only to 
those which sail without convoy ; 
and when said vessels shall be un- 
der convoy, the verbal declaration 
of the commander of the convoy, 
on his word of honor, that the ves- 
sels under his protection belong to 
the nation whose flag he carries— 
and when they are bound to an 
enemy’s port, that they have no 
contraband goods on board, shall 
be sufficient. 


ARTICLE 21st. 

It is further agreed, that in all 
cases the established courts for 
prize causes, in the country to 
which the prizes may be conducted, 
shall alone take cognisance of them. 
And whenever such tribunal of 
either party shall pronounce judg- 
ment against any vessel or goods, 
or property claimed by the citizens 
of the other party, the sentence or 
decree shall mention the reasons 
or motives on which the same 
shall have been founded, and an 
authenticated copy of the sentence 
or decree, and of all the proceed- 
ings in the case, shall, if demand- 
ed, be delivered to the commander 
or agent of said vessel, without 
any delay, he paying the legal fees 
for the same. 

ARTICLE 22d. 

Whenever one of the contract- 
ing parties shall be engaged in war 
with another state, no citizen of the 
other contracting party shall ac- 
cept a commission, or letter of 
marque, for the purpose of assist- 
ing or co-operating hostilely, with 
the said enemy, against the said 
party so at war, under the pain of 
being treated as a pirate. 

ARTICLE 23d. 

If, by any fatality which cannot 
be expected, and which God for- 
bid, the two contracting parties 
should be engaged in a war with 
each other, they have agreed and 
do agree, now for then, that there 
shall be allowed the term of six 
months to the merchants residing 
on the coasts and in the ports of 
each other; and the term of one 
year to those who dwell in the in- 
terior, to arrange their business and 
transport their effects wherever 
they please, giving to them the 
safe conduct necessary for it, which 














may serve as a sufficient protection 
until they arrive at the designated 
port. .The citizens of all other 
occupations who may be establish- 
ed in the territories or dominions 
of the United States and of the re- 
public of Colombia, shall be re- 
spected and maintained in the full 
enjoyment of their personal liberty 
and property, unless their particu- 
Jar conduct shall cause them to for- 
feit this protection, which in consi- 
deration of humanity the contract- 
ing parties engage to give them. 
"ARTICLE 24th. 

Neither the debts due from indi- 
viduals of the one nation to the in- 
dividuals of the other, nor shares, 
nor moneys, which they may have 
in public funds, nor in public or 
private banks, shall ever, in any 
event of war, or of national differ- 
ence, be sequestered or confis- 
cated. 

ARTICLE 25th. 

Both the contracting parties be- 
ing desirous of avoiding, inequality 
in relation to their public commu- 
nications and official intercourse, 
have agreed, and do agree, to grant 
to the envoys, ministers, and other 
public agents, the same favors, im- 
munities, and exemptions, which 
those of the most favored nation 
do or shall enjoy ; it being under- 
stood that whatever favors, immu- 
nities, or privileges, the United 
States of America or the republic 
of Colombia may find it proper to 
give to -the ministers and public 
agents of any other power, shall by 
the same act be extended to those 
of each of the contracting parties. 

ARTICLE 26th. 

To make more effectual the pro- 
tection which the United States 
and the republic of Colombia shall 
afford in future to the navigation 
and commerce of the citizens of 
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each other, they agree to receive 
and admit consuls and vice-consuls 
in all the ports open to foreign 
commierce, who shall enjoy in them 
all the rights, prerogatives, and im- 
munities, of the consuls and vice- 
consuls of the most favored na- 
tion ; each contracting party, how- 
ever, remaining at liberty to except 
those ports and places in which the 
admission and residence of such 
consuls may not seem convenient. 
ARTICLE 27th. 

In order that the consuls and 
vice-consuls of the two contracting 
parties may enjoy the rights, pre- 
rogatives, and immunities, which 
belong to them, by their public 
character, they shall, before enter- 
ing on the exercise of their func- 
tions, exhibit their commission or 
patent, in due form, to the govern- 
ment to which they are accredited ; 
and having obtained their exequatur, 
they shall be held and considered 
as such, by all the authorities, ma- 
gistrates,' and inhabitants, in the 
consular district in which they re- 
side. 

ARTICLE 28th. 

It is likewise agreed, that the 
consuls, their secretaries, officers, 
and persons attached to the service 
of consuls, they not being citizens 
of the country in which the consul 
resides, shall be exempt from all 
public service, and also from all 
kinds of taxes, imposts, and con- 
tributions, except those which they 
shall be obliged to pay on account 
of commerce, or their property, to 
which the citizens and inhabitants, 
native and foreign, of the country 
in which they reside, are subject, 
being in every thing besides sub- 
ject to the laws of the respective 
states. The archives and papers 
of the consulates shall be respected 
inviolably, and under no pretext 
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whatever shall any magistrate seize, 
or in any way interfere with them. 
ARTICLE 29th. 

The said consuls shall have the 
power to require the assistance of 
the authorities of the country for 
the arrest, detention, and custody 
of deserters from the public and 
private vessels of their country, 
and for that purpose they shall ad- 
dress themselves to the courts, 
judges, and officers competent, 
and shall demand the said desert- 
ers in writing, proving by an exhi- 
bition of the registers of the ves- 
sel’s or ship’s roll, or other public 
documents, that those men were 
part of the said crews : and on this 
demand, so proved, (saving, how- 
ever, where the contrary is proved, ) 
the delivery shall not be refused. 
Such deserters, when arrested, 
shall be put at the disposal of the 
said consuls, and may be put in the 
public prisons at the request and 
expense of those who claim them, 
to be sent to the ships to which 
they belonged, or to others of the 
same nation. But if they be not 
sent back within two months, to be 
counted from the day of their ar- 
rest, they shall be set at liberty, 
and shall be no more arrested for 
the same cause. 

ARTICLE 30th. 

For the purpose of more effectu- 
ally protecting their commerce and 
navigation, the two contracting 
parties do hereby agree, as soon 
hereafter as circumstances will per- 
mit them, to form a consular con- 
vention, which shall declare spe- 
cially the powers and immunities of 
the consuls and vice-consuls of the 
respective parties. 

ARTICLE 31st. 

The United States of America 
and the republic of Colombia, de- 
siring to make as durable as cir- 


cumstances will permit, the rela- 
tions which are to be established 
between the two parties by virtue 
of this treaty, or general conven- 
tion of peace, amity, commerce, 
and navigation, have declared so- 
lemnly, and do agree to the follow- 
ing points : 

Ist. The present treaty shall re- 
main in full force and virtue for the 
term of twelve years, to be counted 
from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications, in all the parts re- 
lating to commerce and navigation ; 
and in all those parts which relate 
to peace and friendship, it shall be 
permanently and perpetually bind- 
ing on both powers. 

2dly. If any one or more of the 
citizens of either party shall in- 
fringe any of the articles of this 
treaty, such citizen shall be held 
personally responsible for the same, 
and the harmony and good corres- 
pondence between the two nations 
shall not be interrupted thereby ; 
each party engaging in no way to 
protect the offender, or sanction 
such violation. 

3dly. If, (what, indeed, cannot 
be expected,) unfortunately, any of 
the articles contained in the pre- 
sent treaty shall be violated or in- 
fringed in any other way whatever, 
it is expressly stipulated, that nei- 
ther of the contracting parties will 
order or authorise any acts of re- 
prisal, nor declare war against the 
other, on complaints of injuries or 
damages, until the said party con- 
sidering itself offended, shall first 
have présented to the other a state- 
ment of such injuries or damages, 
verified by competent proof, and 
demanded justice and satisfaction, 
and the same shall have been either 
refused or unreasonably delayed. 

4thly. Nothing in this treaty con- 
tained shall, however, be construed. 

















or operate contrary to former and 
existing public treaties with other 
sovereigns or states. 

The present treaty of peace, 
amity, commerce, and navigation, 
shall be approved and ratified by 
the president of the United States 
of America, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate 
thereof, and by the president of the 
republic of Colombia, with the con- 
sent and approbation of the con- 
gress of the same, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged in the city 
of Washington within eight months, 
to be counted from the date of the 
signature hereof, or sooner if pos- 
sible. 

In faith, wherebdf, we, the pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States 
of America and of the republic of 
Colombia, have signed and sealed 
these presents. 

Done in the city of Bogota, on 
the third day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, in 
the forty-ninth year of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America, and the fourteenth of that 
of the republic of Colombia. 
[sEaL.] Ricuarp C. ANDERSON, jr. 
|srat.}] PepRro Guat. 
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And whereas the said conven- 
tion has been duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifica- 
tions of the same were exchanged, 
at Washington, on the twenty-se- 
venth day of the present month, by 
Dantet Brent, chief clerk of the 
department of state, and Jose Ma- 
rr Sarazar, L. L. D., fiscal of the 
high court of justice of the repub- 
lic of Colombia, and envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary thereof, near the government 
of the United States of America, 
on the part of their respective go- 
vernments. 

In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand, and caused 
the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. Done at the 

[t.s.] city of Washington, _ this 
thirty-first day of May, in 
the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, and of the in- 
dependencé of the United 
States the forty-ninth. 

Joun Quincy Apams. 

By the president : 

H. Clay, secretary of state. 





Messace of the Prestpent of the Unitep States ¢o the 19th Cox- 
Gress—1st Session. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 
of the House of Representatives,— 

In taking a general survey of the 
concerns of our beloved country, 
with reference to subjects interest- 
ing to the common welfare, the 
first sentiment which impresses it- 
self upon the mind, is of gratitude 
to the Omnipotent Dispenser of all 
good, for the continuance of the 





signal blessings of his providence, 
and especially for that health which, 
to an unusual extent, has prevailed 
within our borders; and for that 
abundance which, in the vicitudes 
of the seasons, has been scattered 
with profusion over our land. Nor 
ought we less to ascribe to him the 
glory, that we are permitted to en- 
joy the bounties of his hand in peace 
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and tranquility ; in peace with all 
the other nations of the earth, in 
tranquility among ourselves. There 
has, indeed, rarely been a period in 
the history of civilized man, in 
which the general condition of the 
christian nations has been marked 
so extensively by peace and pros- 
perity. Europe, witha few partial 
and unhappy exceptions, has en- 
joyed ten years of peace, during 
which all her governments, what- 
ever the theory of their constitu- 
tions may have been, are succes- 
sively taught to feel, that the end of 
their institution is the happiness of 
the people, and that the exercise of 


ower among men can be justified 


only by the blessings it confers up- 
on those over whom it is extended. 

During the same period, our in- 
tercourse with all those nations has 
been pacific and friendly—it so 
continues. Since the close of your 
last session, no material variation 
has occurred in our relations with 
any one of them. In the com- 
mercial and navigation system of 
Great Britain, important changes 
of municipal regulation have re- 
cently been sanctioned by acts of 
parliament, the effect of which, 
upon the interests of other nations, 
and particularly upon ours, has not 
yet been fully developed. In the 
recent renewal of the diplomatic 
missions on both sides, between 
the two governments, assurances 
have been given and received of 
the continuance and increase of 
that mutual confidence and cordi- 
ality by which the adjustment of 
many points of difference had al- 
ready been effected, and which af- 
fords the surest pledge for the ulti- 
mate satisfactory adjustment of 
those which still remain open, or 
may hereafter arise. 

The policy of the United States, 
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in their commercial intercourse 
with other nations, has always been 
of the most liberal character. In 
the mutual exchange of their re- 
spective productions, they have 
abstained altogether from prohibi- 
tions—they have interdicted them- 
selves the power of laying taxes 
upon exports, and whenever they 
have favored their own shipping, 
by special preferences, or exclusive 
privileges in their own ports, it has 
been only with a view to counter- 
vail similar favors and exclusions, 
granted by the nations with whom 
we have been engaged in traffic, to 
their own people or shipping, and 
to the disadvantage of ours. Im- 
mediately after the close of the last 
war, a proposal was fairly made by 
the act of congress of the 3d of 
March, 1815, to all the maritime 
nations, to lay aside the system of 
retaliating restrictions and exclu- 
sions, and to place the shipping of 
both parties to the common trade, 
on a footing of equality, in respect 
to the duties of tonnage and im- 
post. This offer was partially and 
successively accepted by Great Bri- 
tain, Sweden, the Netherlands, the 
Hanseatic cities, Prussia, Sardinia, 
the duke of Oldenburg, and Rus- 
sia. It was also adopted, under cer- 
tain modifications, in our late com- 
mercial convention with France. 
And, by the act of congress of the 
8th of January, 1824, it has re- 
ceived a new confirmation, with 
all the nations who had acceded to 
it, and has been offered again to all 
those who are, or may hereafter 
be, willing to abide in reciprocity 
by it. But all these regulations, 
whether established by treaty, or 
by municipal enactments, are still 
subject to one important restric- 
tion. The removal of discrimina- 


ting duties of tonnage and of im- 


























post, is limited to articles of the 
growth, produce or manufacture 
of the country to which the vessel 
belongs, or to such articles as are 
most usually first shipped from her 
ports. It will deserve the serious 
consideration of congress, whether 
even this remnant of restriction 
may not be safely abandoned, and 
whether the general tender of equal 
competition, made in the act of the 
8th January, 1824, may not be ex- 
tended to include all articles of 
merchandise not prohibited, of what 
country soever they may be the 
produce or manufacture. Propo- 
sitions to this effect, have already 
been made to us by more than one 
European government, and it is 
probable that, if once established 
by legislation or compact, with any 
distinguished maritime state, it 
would recommend itself by the ex- 
perience of its advantages, to the 
general accession of all. 

The convention of commerce 
and navigation between the United 
States and France, concluded on 
the 24th of June, 1822, was, in 
the understanding and intent of 
both parties, as appears upon its 
face, only a temporary arrange- 
ment of the points of difference 
between them, of the most imme- 
diate and pressing urgency. It 
was limited, in the first instance, 
to two years from the Ist October, 
1822, but with a proviso, that it 
should further continue in force, 
till the conclusion of a general and 
definitive treaty of commerce ;_un- 
less terminated by a notice, six 
months in advance, of either of 
the parties to the other. Its ope- 
rations, so far as it extended, has 
been mutually advantageous ; and 
it still continues in force by com- 
mon consent. But it left unad- 
justed several objects of great in- 
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terest to the citizens and subjects 
of both countries, and particularly 
amass of claims, to considerable 
amount, of citizens of the United 
States upon the government of 
France, of indemnity for property 
taken or destroyed under circum- 
stances of the most aggravated and 
outrageous character. In the long 
period, during which continual and 
earnest appeals have been made to 
the equity and magnanimity of 
France, in behalf of these claims, 
their justice has not been, as it 
could not be, denied. It was ho- 
ped that the accession of a new 
sovereign to the throne would have 
afforded a favorable opportunity 
for presenting them to the conside- 
ration of his government. They 
have been presented and urged, 
hitherto without effect. The re- 
peated and earnest representations 
of our minister at the court of 
France, remain as yet, even with- 
out any answer. Were the de- 
mands of nations upon the justice 
of each other susceptible of adju- 
dication by the sentence of an im- 
partial tribunal, those to which [ 
now refer, would long since have 
been settled, and adequate indem- 
nity would have been obtained. 
There are large amounts of simi- 
lar claims upon the Netherlands, 
Naples, and Denmark. For those 
upon Spain, prior to 1819, indem- 
nity was, after many years of pa- 
tient forbearance, obtained, and 
those upon Sweden have been late- 
ly compromised by a private settle- 
ment, in which the claimants them- 
selves have acquiesced. The go- 
vernments of Denmark and of Na- 
ples have been recently reminded 
of those yet existing against them ; 
nor will any of them be forgotten, 
while a hope may be indulged of 
obtaining justice, by the means 
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within the constitutional power of 
the executive, and without resort- 
ing to those measures of self-redress, 
which, as well as the time, circum- 
stances and occasion, which may 
require them, are within the exclu- 
sive competency of the legislature. 

It is with great satisfaction, that 
I am enabled to bear witness to the 
liberal spirit with which the repub- 
lic of Colombia has made satisfac- 
tion for well-established claims of 
a similar character. And among 
the document; now communicated 
to congress, will be distinguished a 
treaty of commerce and navigation 
with that republic, the ratifications 
of which have been exchanged 
since the last recess of the legisla- 
ture. The negotiation of similar 
treaties with all the independent 
South American states, has been 
contemplated, and may yet be ac- 
complished. The basis of them 
all, as proposed by the United 
States, has been laid in two prin- 
ciples ; the one of entire and un- 
qualified reciprocity ; the other, the 
mutual obligation of the parties, 
to place each other permanently, 
upon the footing of the most fa- 
vored nation. These principles 
are, indeed, indispensable to the 
effectual emancipation of the Ame- 
rican hemisphere from the thraldom 
of colonizing monopolies and ex- 
clusions ; an event rapidly realising 
in the progress of human affairs, 
and which the resistance still op- 
posed in certain parts of Europe to 
the acknowledgement of the South- 
ern American republics, as inde- 
pendent states, will, it is believed, 
contribute more effectually to ac- 
complish. The time has been, 
and that not remote, when some of 
those states might, in their anxious 
desire to obtain a nominal recog- 
nition, have accepted of a nominal 
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independence, clogged with bur- 
densome conditions, and exclusive 
commercial privileges granted to 
the nation from which they have 
separated, to the disadvantage of 
allothers. ‘They are now all aware 
that such concessions to any Euro- 
pean nation, would be incompati- 
ble with that independence which, 
they have declared and maintained. 

Among the measures which have 
been suggested to them by the new 
relations with one another, result- 
ing from the recent changes of 
their condition, is that of assem- 
bling at the isthmus of Panama, a 
congress at which each of them 
should be represented, to deliberate 
upon objects important to the wel- 
fare of all. The republics of Co- 
lombia, of Mexico, and of Central 
America, have already deputed ple- 
nipotentiaries to such a meeting, 
and they have invited the United 
States to be also represented there 
by their ministers. The invitation 
has been accepted, and ministers 
on the part of the United States 
will be commissioned to attend at 
those deliberations, and to take 
part in them, so far as may be 
compatible with that neutrality, 
from which it is neither our inten- 
tion, nor the desire of the other 
American states, that we should 
depart. 

The commissioners, under the 
seventh article of the treaty of 
Ghent, have so nearly completed 
their labors, that, by the report re- 
cently received from the agent on 
the part of the United States, there 
is reason to expect that the com- 
mission will be closed at their next 
session, appointed for the 22d of 
May, of the ensuing year. 

The other commission, appoint- 
ed to ascertain the indemnities due 
for slaves carried away from the 
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United States, after the close of 
the late war, have met with some 
difficulty, which has delayed their 
progress in the inquiry. A refe- 
rence has been made to the British 
government on the subject, which, 
it may be hoped, will tend to hasten 
the decision of the commissioners, 
or serve as a substitute for it. 
Among the powers specifically 
granted to congress by the consti- 
tution, are those of establishing 
uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; and of providing for or- 
ganizing, arming and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States. 
The magnitude and complexity of 
the interests affected by legislation 
upon these subjects, may account 
for the fact, that, long and often as 
both of them have occupied the at- 
tention, and animated the debates 
of congress, no systems have yet 
been devised, for fulfilling, to the 
satisfaction of the community, the 
duties prescribed by these grants of 
power. To conciliate the claim 
of ihe individual citizen to the en- 
joyment of personal liberty, with 
the effective obligation of private 
contracts, is the difficult problem 
to be solved by a law of bankrupt- 
cy. These are objects of the 
deepest interest to society, affect- 
ing all that is precious in the exist- 
ence of multitudes; of persons, 
many of them in the classes essen- 
tially dependant and helpless; of 
the age requiring nurture, and of 
the sex entitled to protection, from 
the free agency of the parent and 
the husband. The organization of 
the militia is yet more indispensa- 
ble to the liberties of the country. 
ft is only by an effective militia that 
ve can, at once, enjoy the repose 


of peace, and bid defiance to fo- 
reign aggression ; it is by the mili- 
tia that we are constituted an arm- 
ed nation standing in perpetual pan- 
oply of defence, in the presence of 
all the other nations of the earth. 
To this end, it would be necessary 


so to shape its organization, as to 


give it a more united and active 
energy. There are laws for esta- 
blishing an uniform militia through- 
out the United States, and for arm- 
ing and equipping its whole body. 
But it is a body of dislocated mem- 
bers, without the vigor of unity, 
and having little of uniformity, but 
the name. To infuse into this most 
important institution the power of 
which it is susceptible, and to make 
it available for the defence of the 
union, at the shortest notice, and at 
the smallest expense of time, of lifé 
and of treasure, are among the be- 
nefits to be expected from the per- 
severing deliberations of congress. 

Among the unequivocal indica- 
tions of our national prosperity, is 
the flourishing state of our finan- 
ces. The revenues of the present 
year, from all their principal sour- 
ces, will exceed the anticipations 
of the last. ‘The balance in the 
treasury, on the Ist of January 
last, was a little short of two mil- 
lions of dollars, exclusive of two 
millions and a half, being the moi- 
ety of the loan of five millions, au- 
thorized by the act of 26th May, 
1824. The receipts into the trea- 
sury, from the Ist of January, to the 
thirtieth of September, exclusive of 
the other moiety of the same loan, 
are estimated at sixteen millions, 
five hundred thousand dollars ; and 
it is expected that those of the cur- 
rent iquarter will exceed five mil- 
lions of dollars; forming an ag- 
gregate of receipts of nearly twen- 
ty-two millions, independent of the 
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loan. The expenditures of the 
year will not exceed that sum more 
than two millions. By those ex- 
penditures, nearly eight millions of 
the principal of the public debt 
have been discharged. More than 
a million and a half has been de- 
voted to the debt of gratitude to 
the warriors of the revolution: a 
nearly equal sum to the construc- 
tion of fortifications, and the acqui- 
sition of ordnance, and other per- 
manent preparatives of national de- 
fence: half a million to the gradual 
increase of the navy : an equal sum 
for purchases of territory from the 
Indians, and payment of annuities 
to them: and upwards of a million 
for objects of internal improvement, 
authorized by special acts of the 
last congress. If we add to these, 
four millions of dollars for payment 
of interest upon the public debt, 
there remains a sum of about seven 
millions which have defrayed the 
whole expense of the administra- 
tion of government, in its legisla- 
tive, executive and judiciary de- 
partments, including the support of 
the military and naval establish- 
ments, and all the occasional con- 
tingencies of a government co-ex- 
tensive with the union. 

The amount of duties secured 
on merchandise imported, from the 
commencement of the year, is a- 
bout twenty-five millions and a 
half; and that which will accrue, 
during the current quarter, is es- 
timated at five millions and a half: 
from these, thirty-one millions, de- 
ducting the drawbacks, estimated 
at less than seven millions, a sum 
exceeding twenty-four millions will 
constitute the revenue of the year ; 
and will exceed the whole expendi- 
tures of the year. The entire amount 
of public debt, remaining due on the 
first of January next, will be short 
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of eighty-one millions of dollars. 

By an act of congress, of the 
third of March last, a loan of twelve 
millions of dollars was authorized 
at four and a half per cent. or an ex- 
change of stock to that amount 
of four and a half per cent. for a 
stock of six per cent. to create a 
fund for extinguishing an equal 
amount of the public debt, bearing 
an interest of six per cent. redeem- 
able in 1826. An account of the 
measures taken to give effect to 
this act will be laid before you by 
the secretary of the treasury. As 
the object, which it had in view, 
has been but partially accomplish- 
ed, it will be for the consideration 
of congress, whether the power 
with which it clothed the executive 
should not be renewed at an early 
day of the present session, and un- 
der what modifications. 

The act of congress, of the third 
of March last, directing the secre- 
tary of the treasury to subscribe, in 
the name and for the use of the 
United States, for one thousand 
five hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware eanal company, has been ex: 
ecuted by the actual subscription 
for the amount specified ; and such 
other measures have been adopted 
by that officer, under the act, as the 
fulfilment of its intentions requires. 
The latest accounts received of this 
important undertaking,authorize the 
belief that it isin successful progress. 

The payments into the treasury 
from proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, during the present 
year, were estimated at one million 
of dollars. The actual receipts, of 


the first two quarters, have fallen 
very little short of that sum: it is 
not expected that the second half 
of the year will be equally produc- 
tive: but the income of the year. 
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from that source, may now be safely 
estimated at a million and a half. 
The act of congress, of the 18th of 
May, 1824, to provide for the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt due to the 
United States by the purchasers of 
public lands, was limited, in its 
operation of relief to the purcha- 
sers, to the tenth of April last. Its 
effect, at the end of the quarter, 
during which it expired, was to re- 
duce that debt from ten to seven 
millions. By the operation of simi- 
lar prior laws of relief, from and 
since that of the 2d of March, 
1821, the debt had been reduced 
from upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions, to ten. It is exceedingly 
desirable that it should be extin- 
guished altogether, and, to facili- 
tate that consummation, I recom- 
mend to congress the revival, for 
one year more of the act of 18th 
of May, 1824, with such provision- 
al modification as may be necessa- 
ry to guard the public interests 
against fraudulent practices in the 
resale of the relinquished land. 
The purchasers of public lands are 
among the most useful of our fel- 
low-citizens, and, since the system 
of sales for cash alone has been 
introduced, great indulgence has 
been justly extended to those who 
had previously purchased upon 
credit. The debt which had been 
contracted, under the credit sales, 
had become unwieldly, and its ex- 
tinction was alike advantageous to 
the purchaser and the public. Un- 
der the system of sales, matured, 
as it has been, by experience, and 
adapted to the exigencies of the 
times, the lands will continue, as 
they have become, an abundant 
source of revenue ; and when the 
pledge of them, to the public cred- 
itor, shall have been redeemed by 
the entire discharge of the national 


debt, the swelling tide of wealth, 
with which they replenish the com- 
mon treasury, may be made to re- 
flow in unfailing streams of im- 
provement from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean. 

The condition of the various 
branches of the public service, re- 
sulting from the department of 
war and their administration, dur- 
ing the current year, will be ex- 
hibited in the report from the sec- 
retary of war, and the accompany- 
ing documents herewith communi- 
cated. The organization and dis- 
cipline of the army are effective 
and satisfactory. To counteract 
the prevalence of desertion among 
the troops, it has been suggested 
to withhold from the men a small 
portion of their monthly pay, until 
the period of their discharge ; and 
some expedient appears to be ne- 
cessary to preserve and maintain 
among the officers, so much of the 
art of horsemanship as could scarce- 
ly fail to be found wanting, on the 
possible sudden eruption of a war, 
which should overtake us unpro- 
vided with a single corps of caval- 
ry. The military academy at West 
Point, under the restrictions of a 
severe but paternal superintend- 
ence, recommends itself more and 
more to the patronage of the na- 
tion; and the number of meritori- 
ous officers, which it forms and in- 
troduces to the public service, fur- 
nishes the means of multiplying the 
undertakings of public improve- 
ments, to which their acquirements 
at that institution are peculiarly 
adapted. The school of artillery 
practice, established at Fortress 
Monroe, is well suited to the same 
purpose, and may need the aid of 
further legislative provisions to the 
same end. The report from the 
various officers at the head of the 
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administrative branches of the mili- 
tary service, connected with the 
quartering, clothing, subsistence, 
health and pay of the army, exhi- 
bit the assiduous vigilance of those 
officers in the performance of their 
respective duties, and the faithful 
accountability which has pervaded 
every part of the system. 

Our relations with the numerous 
tribes of aboriginal natives of this 
country, scattered over its exten- 
sive surface, and so dependant, 
even for their existence, upon our 
power, have been, during the pre- 
sent year, highly interesting. An 
act of congress, of 25th May, 1824, 
made an appropriation to defray 
the expenses of making treaties of 
trade and friendship with the In- 
dian tribes beyond the Mississippi. 
An act of third March, 1825, au- 
thorized treaties to be made with 
the Indians for their consent to the 
making of a road from the frontier 
of Missourito that of New Mexico. 
And, another act of the same date, 
provided for defraying the expen- 
ses of holding treaties with the 
Sioux, Chippewas, Menomenees, 
Sauks, Foxes, &c. for the purpose 
of establishing boundaries and pro- 
moting peace between said tribes. 


—The first and the last objects of 


these acts have been accomplished ; 
and the second is yet in a process 
ofexecution. The treaties which, 
since the last session of congress, 
have been concluded with the se- 
veral tribes, will be laid before the 
senate for their consideration, con- 
formably to the constitution. They 
comprise large and valuable acqui- 
sitions of territory ; and they se- 
cure an adjustment of boundaries, 
and give pledges of permanent 
peace between several tribes which 
had been long waging bloody wars 
against each other. 
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On the 12th of February last, a 
treaty was signed at the Indian 
Springs, between commissioners 
appomted on the part of the Uni- 
ted States, and certain chiefs and 
individuals of the Creek nation of 
Indians, which was received at the 
seat of government only a few days 
before the close of the last session 
of congress, and of the late admi- 
nistration. ‘The advice and consent 
of the senate was given to it on the 
3d of March, too late for it to re- 
ceive the ratification of the then 
president of the United States, it 
was ratified on the 7th of March, 
under the unsuspecting impression 
that it had been negotiated in good 
faith, and in the confidence inspir- 
ed by the recommendation of the 
senate. The subsequent transac- 
tions in relation to this treaty, will 
form the subject of a separate mes- 
sage. 

The appropriations made by con- 
gress, for public works, as well in 
the construction of fortifications as 
for purposes of internal improve- 
ment, so far as they have been ex- 
pended, have been faithfully ap- 
plied.. Their progress has been 
delayed by the want of suitable of- 
ficers for superintending them. An 
increase of both the corps of engi- 
neers, military and topographical, 
was recommended by my prede- 
cessor at the last session of con- 
gress, The reasons upon which 
that recommendation was founded, 
subsist in all their force, and have 
acquired additional urgency since 
that time. It may also be expedi- 
ent to organize the topographical 
engineers into a corps similar to 
the present establishment of the 
corps of engineers. The military 


academy at West Point, will fur- 
nish, from the cadets annually 
graduated there, officers well qua- 
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lified for carrying this measure into 
effect. 

The board of engineers, for in- 
ternal improvement, appointed for 
carrying into execution the act of 
congress of the 30th of April, 
1824, “to procure the necessary 
surveys, plans and estimates, on 
the subject of roads and canals,” 
have been actively engaged in that 
service from the close of the last 
session of congress. They have 
completed the surveys, necessary 
for ascertaining the practicability 
of a canal from the Chesapeake 
bay to the Ohio river, and are pre- 
paring a full report on that subject ; 
which, when completed, will be 
laid before you. The same ob- 
servation is to be made with re- 
gard to the two other objects of 
national importance, upon which 
the board have been occupied ; 
namely, the accomplishment of a 
national road from this city to 
New Orleans, and the practicabili- 
ty of uniting. the waters of lake 
Memphramagog with Connecticut 
river, and the improvement of the 
navigation of that river. ‘The sur- 
veys have been made, and are 
nearly completed. The report 
may be expected at an early peri- 
od during the present session of 
congress. 

The acts of congress of the last 
session, relative to the surveying, 
marking, or laying out roads in the 
territories of Florida, Arkansas and 
Michigan, from Missouri to Mexi- 
co, and for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road, are, some of 
them, fully executed, and others in 
the process of execution. Those 
for completing or commencing for- 
tifications, have been delayed only 
so far as the corps of engineers has 
been inadequate to furnish officers 
for the necessary superintendence 
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of the works. Under the act con- 
firming the statutes of Virginia and 
Maryland, incorporating the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal company, 
three commissioners on the part of 
the United States, have been ap- 
pointed for opening books and re- 
ceiving subscriptions, in concert 
with a like number of commission- 
ers appointed on the part of each 
of those states. A meeting of the 
commissioners has been postponed 
to await the definitive report of the 
board of engineers. The light- 
houses and monuments for the 
safety of our commerce and ma- 
riners, the works for the security of 
Plymouth Beach, and for the pre- 
servation of the Islands in Boston 
harbor, have received the attention 
required by the laws relating to 
those objects respectively. The 
continuation of the Cumberland 
road, the most important of them 
all, after surmounting no inconsi- 
derable difficulty in fixing upon the 
direction of the road, has com- 
menced under the most promising 
auspices, with the improvements of 
recent invention in the mode of 
construction, and with the advan- 
tage of a great reduction in the 
comparative cost of the work. 

The operation of the laws re- 
lating to the revolutionary pension- 
ers may deserve the renewed con- 
sideration of congress: The act of 
18th March, 1818, while it made 
provision for many meritorious and 
indigent citizens, who had served 
in the war of independence, open- 
ed a door to numerous abuses and 
impositions. ‘To remedy this, the 
act of Ist May, 1820, exacted 
proofs of absolute indigence, which 
many, really in want, were unable, 
and all, susceptible of that délacy 
which is allied to many virtues, 
must be deeply reluctant to give. 

3 
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The result has been, that some 
among the least deserving have 
been retained, and some, in whom 
the requisites both of worth and 
want were combined, have been 
stricken from the list. As the 
numbers of these venerable relics, 
of an age gone by, diminish ; as the 
decays of body, mind, and estate, 
of those that survive, must, in the 
common course of nature, increase, 
should not a more liberal portion of 
indulgence be dealt out to them ? 
May not the want, in most in- 
stances, be inferred from the de- 
mand, when the service can be duly 
proved ; and may not the last days 
of human infirmity be spared the 
mortification of purchasing a pit- 
tance of relief only by the expo- 
sure of its own necessities? I sub- 
mit to congress the expediency 
either of providing for individual 
cases of this description, by special 
enactment, or of revising the act of 
Ist May, 1820, with a view to miti- 
gate the rigor of its exclusions, in 
favor of persons to whom charity 
now bestowed, can scarcely dis- 
charge the debt of justice. 

The portion of the naval force 
of the union in actual service, has 
been chiefly employed on three sta- 
tions ; the Mediterranean, ' the 
coasts of South America bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean, and the West 
Indies. An occasional cruiser has 
been sent to range along the Afri- 
can shores most polluted by the 
traffic of slaves; one armed vessel 
has been stationed on the coast of 
our eastern boundary, to cruise 
along the fishing grounds in Hud- 
son’s bay, and on the coast of La- 
brador ; and the first service of a 
new frigate has been performed in 
restofffig to his native soil, and do- 
mestic enjoyments, the veteran hero 
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whose youthful blood and treasure 
had freely flowed in the cause of 
our country’s independence, and 
whose whole life had been a series 
of services and sacrifices to the im- 
provement of his fellow-men. The 
visit of general Lafayette, alike ho- 
norable to himself and to our coun- 
try, closed, as it had commenced, 
with the most affecting testimonials 
of devoted attachment on his part, 
and of unbounded gratitude of this 
people to him in return. It will 
form, hereafter, a pleasing incident 
in the annals of our union, giving 
to real history the intense interest 
of romance, and signally marking 
the unpurchasable tribute of a great 
nation’s social affections to the dis- 
interested champion of the liberties 
of human kind. 

The constant maintenance of a 
small squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean is a necessary substitute for 
the humiliating alternative of pay- 
ing tribute for the security of our 
commerce in that sea, and for a 
precarious peace, at the mercy of 
every caprice of four Barbary 
states, by whom it was liable to be 
violated. An additional motive 
for keeping a respectable force 
stationed there at this time, is 
found in the maritime war raging 
between the Greeks and the Turks ; 
and in which the neutral navigation 
of this union is always in danger of 
outrage and depredation. A few 
instances have occurred of such 
depredations upon our merchant 
vessels, by privateers or pirates, 
wearing the Grecian flag, but with- 
out real authority from the Greek 
or any other government. The 
heroic struggles of the Greeks 
themselves, in which our warmest 
sympathies as freemen and chris- 
tians have been engaged, have con- 
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tinued to be maintained with vicis- 
situdes of success adverse and fa- 
vorable. 

Similar motives have rendered 
expedient the keeping of a like 
force on the coasts of Peru and 
Chili on the Pacific. The irregu- 
lar and convulsive character of the 
war upon the shores has been ex- 
tended to the conflicts upon the 
ocean. An active warfare has 
been kept up for years, with alter- 
nate success, though generally to 
the advantage of the American pa- 
triots. But their naval forces have 
not always been under the control 
of their own governments. Block- 
ades, unjustifiable upon any ac- 
knowledged principles of interna- 
tional law, have been proclaimed 
by officers in command ; and, 
though disavowed by the supreme 
authorities, the protection of our 
own commerce against them has 
been made cause of complaint, 
and of erroneous imputations upon 
some of the most gallant officers of 
our navy. Complaints, equally 
groundless, have been made by the 
commanders of the Spanish royal 
forces in those seas ; but the most 
effective protection to our com- 
merce has been the flag and the 
firmness of our own communding 
officers. The cessation of the 
war, by the complete triumph of 
the patriot cause, has removed, it 
is hoped, all cause of dissension 
with one party, and all vestige of 
force of the other. But an unset- 
tled coast of many degrees of lati- 
tude, forming a part of our own 
territory, and a flourishing com- 
merce and fishery, extending to the 
islands of the Pacific and to Chi- 
na, still require that the protecting 
power of the union should be dis- 
played under its flag, as well upon 
the ocean as upon the land. 
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The objects of the West India 
squadron, have been to carry inte 
execution the laws for the suppres- 
sion of the African slave trade ; 
for the protection of our commerce 
against vessels of piratical charac- 
ter, though bearing commissions 
from either of the belligerent par- 
ties : for its protection against open 
and unequivocal pirates. These 
objects, during the present year, 
have been accomplished more ef- 
fectually than at any former period. 
The African slave trade has long 
been excluded from the use of our 
flag, and if some few citizens of 
our country have continued to set 
the laws of the union, as well as 
those of nature and humanity at 
defiance, by persevering in that 
abominable traffic, it has been only 
by sheltering themselves under the 
banners of other nations, less earn- 
est for the total extinction of the 
trade than ours. ‘The irregular 
privateers have, within the last 
year, been, in a great measure, 
banished from those seas, and the 
pirates, for months past, appear to 
have been almost entirely swept 
away from the borders and: the 
shores of the two Spanish islands 
in those regions. The active, per- 
severing, and unremitted energy of 
captain Warrington, and of the offi- 
cers and men under his command, 
on that trying and perilous service, 
have been crowned with signal suc- 
cess, and are entitled to the appro- 
bation of their country. But ex- 
perience has shown, that not even 
a temporary suspension or relaxa- 
tion from assiduity can be indulged 
on that station, without re-produ- 
cing piracy and murder in all their 
horrors ; nor is it probable, that for 
years to come, our immensely va- 
luable commerce in those seas can 
navigate in seeurity, without the 
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steady continuance of an armed 
force devoted to its protection. 

It were, indeed, a vain and dan- 
gerous illusion to believe, that in 
the present or probable condition 
of human society, a commerce so 
extensive and so rich as ours, could 
exist and be pursued in safety, with- 
out the continual support of a mili- 
tary marme; the only arm by 
which the power of this confede- 
racy can be estimated or felt by fo- 
reign nations, and the only stand- 
ing military force which can never 
be dangerous to our own liberties 
at home. A permanent naval 
peace establishment, therefore, 
adapted to our present condition, 
and adaptable to that gigantic 
growth with which the nation is 
advancing in its career, is among 
the subjects which have already 
occupied the foresight of the last 
congress, and which will deserve 
your serious deliberations. Our 
navy commenced at an early period 
of our present political organiza- 
tion, upon a scale commensurate 
with the incipient energies, the 
scanty resources, and the compa- 
rative indigence of our infancy, 
was even then found adequate to 
cope with all the powers of Barba- 
ry, save the first, and with one of 
the principal maritime powers of 
Europe. At a period of further 
advancement, but with little acces- 
sion of strength, it not only sus- 
tained with honor the most un- 
equal of conflicts, but covered it- 
self and our country with unfading 
glory. But it is only since the 
close of the late war, that by the 
number and force of the ships of 
which it is composed, it could de- 
serve the name of a navy. Yet it 
retains nearly the same organiza- 
tion as when it consisted only of 
five frigates. The rules and regu- 
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lations by which it is governed, ur- 
gently call for revision, and the 
want of a naval school of instruc- 
tion, corresponding with the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, for the 
formation of scientific and accom- 
plished officers, is felt with daily 
increasing aggravation. 

The act of congress of 26th 
May, 1824, authorising an exami- 
nation and survey of the harbor of 
Charleston, in South Carolina, of 
St. Mary’s, in Georgia, and of the 
coast of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses, has been executed so far as 
the appropriation would admit. 
Those of the 3d of March last, 
authorizing the establishment of a 
navy yard and depot on the coast of 
Florida, in the gulf of Mexico, 
and authorising the building of ten 
sloops of war, and for other pur- 
poses, are in the course of execu- 
tion ; for the particulars of which, 
and other objects connected with 
this department, I refer to the re- 
port of the secretary of the navy, 
herewith communicated. 

A report from the postmaster 
general is also submitted, exhibit- 
ing the present flourishing condi- 
tion of that department. For the 
first time, for many years, the re- 
ceipts for the year ending on the 
ist of July last, exceeded the ex- 
penditures during the same period, 
to the amount of more than forty- 
five thousand dollars. Other facts, 
equally creditable to the adminis- 
tration of the department are, that 
in two years from the first of July, 
1823, an improvement of more 
than one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars in its pecuniary 
aslairs has been realized; that in 
the same interval the increase of 
the transportation of the mail has 
exceeded one million five hundred 
thousand miles, annually ; and that 
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one thousand and forty new post 
offices have been established. It 
hence appears, that under judicious 
management, the income from this 
establishment may be relied on as 
fully adequate to defray its ex- 
penses ; and that, by the discon- 
tinuance of post-roads, altogether 
unproductive, others of more use- 
ful character may be opened, till 
the circulation of the mail shall 
keep pace with the spread of our 
population ; and the comforts of 
friendly correspondence, the ex- 
changes of internal traffic, and the 
lights of the periodical press, shall 
be distributed to the remotest cor- 
ners of the union, at a charge 
searcely perceptible to any indi- 
vidual, and without the cost of a 
dollar to the public treasury. 

Upon this first occasion of ad- 
dressmg the legislature of the 
union, with which I have been ho- 
nored in presenting to their view 
the execution, so far as it has been 
effected, of the measures sanction- 
ed by them, for promoting the in- 
ternal improvement of our country, 
I cannot close the communication 
without recommending to their 
calm and persevering consideration 
the general principle in a more en- 
larged extent. The great object 
of the institution of civil govern- 
ment is, the improvement of the 
condition of those who are parties 
to the social compact ; and no go- 
vernment, in whatever form consti- 
tuted, can- accomplish the lawful 
ends of its institution, but in pro- 
portion as it improves the condition 
of those over whom it is establish- 
ed. Roads and canals, by multi- 
plying and facilitating the commu- 
nications and intercourse between 
distant regions, and multitades of 
men, are among the most import- 
ant means of improvement. But 
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moral, political, intellectual im- 
provement, are duties assigned by 
the author of our existence, to so- 
cial, no less than to individual man. 
For the fulfilment of those duties, 
governments are invested with 
power, and to the attainment of the 
end, the progressive improvement 
of the condition of the governed, 
the exercise of delegated power is 
a duty as sacred and indispensable 
as the usurpation of power not 
granted is criminal and odious. 
Among the first, perhaps the very 
first instrument for the improve- 
ment of the condition of men, is 
knowledge ; and to the acquisition 
of much of the knowledge adapted 
to the wants, the comforts and en- 
joyments of human life, public in- 
stitutions and seminaries of learn- 
ing are essential. So convinced 
of this was the first of my prede- 
cessors in this office, now first in 
the memory, as, living, he was first 
in the hearts of our country, that 
once and again in his addresses to 
the congresses, with whom he co- 
operated in the public service, he 
earnestly recommended the esta- 
blishment of seminaries of learn- 
ing, to prepare for all the emergen- 
cies of peace and war—a national 
university, and a military academy. 
With respect to the latter, had he 
lived to the present day, in turning 
his eyes to the institution at West 
Pot, he would have enjoyed the 
gratification of his most . earnest 
wishes. But, in surveying the city 
which has been honored with his 
nameshe would have seen the spot 
of earth which he had destined and 
bequeathed to the use and benefit 
of his country, as the site for an 
university, still bare and barren. 

In assuming her station among 
the civilised nations of the earth, 
it would seem that our country had 
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contracted the engagement to con- 
tribute her share of mind, of labor, 
and of expense, to the improvement 
of those parts of knowledge which 
lie beyond the reach of individual 
acquisition ; and particularly to 
geographical and astronomical sci- 
ence. Looking back to the history 
only of the half century since the 
declaration of our independence, 
and observing the generous emula- 
tion with which the governments 
of France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia, have devoted the genius, the in- 
telligence, the treasures of their re- 
spective nations, to the common 
improvement of the species in these 
branches of science, is it not in- 
cumbent upon us to inquire, whe- 
ther we are not bound by obliga- 
tions of a high and honorable cha- 
racter, to contribute our portion of 
energy and exertion, to the com- 
mon stock? The voyages of dis- 
covery, prosecuted in the course of 
that time, at the expense of those 
nations, have not only redounded to 
their glory, but to the improvement 
of human knowledge. We have 
been partakers of that improve- 
ment, and owe for it a sacred debt, 
not only of gratitude, but of equal 
or proportional exertion in the 
same common cause. Of the cost 
of these undertakings, if the mere 
expenditures of outfit, equipment, 
and completion of the expeditions, 
were to be considered the only 
charges, it would be unworthy of a 
great and generous nation to take 
a second thought. One hundred 
expeditions of circumnavigution, 
like those of Cook and La Pe- 
rouse, would not burden the ex- 
chequer of the nation fitting them 
out, so much as the ways and 
means of defraying a single cam- 
paign in war. But if we take into 
the account the lives of those be- 
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nefactors of mankind, of which 
their services in the cause of their 
species were the purchase, how 
shall the cost of those heroic en- 
terprises be estimated? And what 
compensation can be made to them, 
or to their countries for them ? 
Is it not by bearing them in. affec- 
tionate remembrance? Is it not 
still more, by imitating their exam- 
ple? by enabling countrymen of 
our own to pursue the same ca- 
reer, and to hazard their lives in 
the same cause ? 

In inviting the attention of con- 
gress to the subject of internal im- 
provements, upon a view thus en- 
larged, it is not my design to re- 
commend the equipment of an ex- 
pedition for circumnavigating the 
globe for purposes of scientific re- 
search and inquiry. We have ob- 
jects of useful investigation nearer 
home, and to which our cares may 
be more beneficially applied. The 
interior of our own territories has 
yet been very imperfectly explored. 
Our coasts, along many degrees of 
latitude upon the shores of the Pa- 
cific ocean, though much frequent- 
ed by our spirited commercial na- 
vigators, have been barely visited 
by our public ships. The River of 
the West, first fully discovered and 
navigated by a countrymen of our 
own, still bears the name of the 
ship in which he ascended its wa- 
ters, and claims the protection of 
our armed national flag at its 
mouth. With the establishment of 
a military post there, or at some 
other point of that coast, recom- 
mended by my predecessor, and al- 
ready matured, in the deliberations 
of the last congress, | would sug- 
gest the expediency of connecting 
the equipment of a public ship for 
the exploration of the whole north- 
west coast of this continent. 
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"The establishment of an uniform 
standard of weights and measures 
was one of the specific objects con- 
templated in the formation of our 
constitution, and to fix that stand- 
ard was one of the powers dele- 
gated by express terms, in that in- 
strument to congress. The go- 
vernments of Great Britain and 
France have scarcely ceased to be 
occupied with inquiries and specu- 
lations on the same subject, since 
the existence of our constitution ; 
and with them it has expanded in- 
to profound, laborious, and expen- 
sive researches into the figure of 
the earth, and the comparative 
length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in various latitudes from 
the equator to the pole. These 
researches have resulted in the 
composition and publication of se- 
veral works highly interesting to 
the cause of science. The expe- 
riments are yet in the process of 
performance. Some of them have 
recently been made on our own 
shores, within the walls of one of 
our own colleges, and partly by 
one of our own fellow-citizens. It 
would be honorable to our coun- 
try, if the sequel of the same expe- 
riments should be countenanced by 
the patronage of our government, 
as they have hitherto been by those 
of France and Britain. 

Connected with the establish- 
ment of an university, or separate 
from it, might be undertaken the 
erection of an astronomical observa- 
tory, with provision for the support 
of an astronomer, to be in con- 
stant attendance of observation 
upon the phenomena of the hea- 
vens ; and for the periodical publi- 
cation of his observations. It is 
with no feeling of pride, as an Ame- 
rican, that the remark may be 
made, that on the comparatively 


small territorial surface of Europe, 
there are existing upwards of one 
hundred and thirty of these light- 
houses of the skies ; while through- 
out the whole American hemis- 
phere there is not one. If we re- 
flect a moment upon the discove- 
ries, which, in the last four centu- 
ries, have been made in the physi- 
cal constitution of the universe, by 
the means of these buildings, and 
of observers stationed in them, 
shall we doubt of their usefulness 
to every nation? And while 
scarcely a year passes over our 
heads without bringing some new 
astronomical discovery to light, 
which we must fain receive at se- 
cond-hand from Europe, are we 
not cutting ourselves off from the 
means of returning light for light, 
while we have neither observatory 
nor observer upon our half of the 
globe, and the earth revolves in 
perpetual darkness to our unsearch- 
ing eyes ? 

When, on the 25th of October, 
1791, the first president of the 
United States announced to con- 
gress the first result of the first enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of this 
union, he informed them that the 
returns gave the pleasing assurance 
that the population of the United 
States bordered on four millions of 
persons. At the distance of 30 
years, from that time, the last enu- 
meration, five years since com- 
pleted, presented a population bor- 
dering upon ten millions. Perhaps, 
of all the evidences of a prosperous 
and happy condition of human so- 
ciety, the rapidity of the increase 
of population is most unequivocal. 
But the demonstration of our pros- 
perity rests not alone upon this in- 
dication. Our commerce, our 
wealth, and the extent of our ter- 
ritories, have increased in corre- 
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sponding proportions ; and the 
number of independent communi- 
ties associated in our federal union, 
has, since that time, nearly doubled. 
The legislative representation . of 
the states and people, in the two 
houses of congress, has grown with 
the growth of their constituent bo- 
dies. The house, which then con- 
sisted of 65 members, now num- 
bers upwards of two hundred. The 
senate, which consisted of twenty- 
six members, has now forty-eight. 
But the .executive, and still more 
the judiciary department, are yet, 
in a great measure, confined to 
their primitive organization, and 
are now not adequate to the ur- 
gent wants. of a still growing com- 
munity. 

The naval armaments, which, at 
an early period, forced themselves 
upon the necessities of the union, 
soon led to the establishment of a 
department of the navy. _ But the 
departments of foreign affairs, and 
of the interior, which, early after 
the formation of the government 
had been united in one, continue 
so united at this time, to the un- 
questionable detriment of the pub- 
lic service. .The multiplication of 
our relations with the nations and 
governments of the old world, has 
kept pace with that of our popula- 
tion and commerce, while within 
the last, ten. years. a new family of 
nations, in; our own hemisphere, 
has arisen among the inhabitants of 
the earth, with, whom .our inter- 
course, commercial and. political, 
would of itself furnish occupation 
to an active and industrious de- 
partment,, _The constitution of the 
judiciary, experimental and imper- 
fect as it was, even in the infaney 
of our existing government, is yet 
more inadequate to the adminis- 
tration of national justice at our 


present maturity. Nine years have 
elapsed since a predecessor in this 
office, now not the last, the citizen, 
who, perhaps, of. all others through- 
out the union, contributed most to 
the formation and establishment of 
our constitution, in his valedictory 
address to congress, immediately 
preceding his retirement from pub- 
lic life, urgently recommended the 
revision of the judiciary, and the 
establishment of an additional ex- 
ecutive department. The exigen- 
cies of the public service, and its 
unavoidable deficiencies, as now 
in exercise, have added yearly cu- 
mulative weight to the considera- 
tions presented by him as persua~ 
sive to the measure; and in re- 
commending it to your delibera- 
tions, [ am happy to have the influ- 
ence of his high authority, in aid of 
the undoubting convictions of my 
own experience. 

The laws relating to the admi- 
nistration of the patent office are 
deserving of much consideration, 
and, perhaps, susceptible of some 
improvement. The grant of pow- 
er to regulate the action of con- 
gress on this subject has specified 
both the end to be attained, and 
the means by which it is to be ef- 
fected. ‘To promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing, for Jimited times, to authors 
and inventors, the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and 
discoveries. If an honest pride 
might be indulged in the reflection, 
that on the records of that office 
are already found inventions the 
usefulness of which has scarcely 
been transcended in the annals of 
human ingenuity, would not its ex- 
ultation be allayed by the inquiry, 
whether the laws have effectively 
insured to the inventors the re- 
ward destined to them by the con- 
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stitution, even a limited term of 
exclusive right to their discove- 
ries ? 

On the 24th of December, 1799, 
it was resolved by congress that a 
marble monument should be erect- 
ed by the United States, in the capi- 
tol at the city of Washington: that 
the family of general Washington 
should be requested to permit his 
body to be deposited under it ; and 
that the monument be so designed 
aus to commemorate the great 
events of his military and political 
life. In reminding congress of this 
resolution, and that the monument 
contemplated by it remains yet 
without execution, I shall indulge 
only the remarks, that the werks in 
the capitol are approaching to com- 
pletion: That the consent of the 
family desired by the resolution, 
was requested and obtained : ‘That 
a monument has been recently 
erected in this city, at the expense 
of the nation, over the remains of 
another distinguished patriot of the 
revolution ; and that a spot has 
been reserved within the walls 
where you are deliberating for the 
benefit of this and future ages, in 
which the mortal remains may be 
deposited of him whose spirit ho- 
vers over you, and listens with de- 
light, to every act of the represen- 
tatives of his nation which can tend 
to exalt and adorn his and their 
country. 

The constitution under which 
you are assembled is a charter of 
limited powers ; after full and so- 
lemn deliberation upon all or any 
of the objects which, urged by an 
irresistible sense of my own duty, 
I have recommended to your atten- 
tion, should you come to the con- 
clusion, that, however desirable, in 
themselves, the enactment of laws 
for effecting them. would transcend 


the powers committed to you by 
that venerable instrument which 
we are all bound to support, let 
no consideration induce you to as- 
sume the exercise of powers not 
granted to you by the people. But 
if the power to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over the district of Columbia; _ if 
the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare 
of the United States ; if the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes ; 
to fix the standard of weights and 
measures ; to establish post-offices 
and post roads; to declare war ; 
to raise and support armies; to 
provide and maintain a navy; to 
dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States; and 
to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying 
these powers into execution: If 
these powers, and others enume- 
rated in the constitution, may be 
effectually brought into action by 
laws promoting the improvement of 
agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures, the cultivation and en- 
couragement of the mechanic and 
of the elegant arts, the advance- 
ment of literature, and the progress 
of the sciences, ornamental and 
profound, to refrain from exerci- 
sing them for the benefit of the peo- 
ple themselves, would be to hide 
in the earth the talent committed 
to our charge—would be treachery 
to the most sacred of trusts. : 

The spirit of improvement is 
abroad upon the earth. It stimu- 
lates the heart, and sharpens the 
faculties, not of our fellow-citizens 
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alone, but of the nations of Eu- 
rope, and of their rulers. While 
dwelling with pleasing satisfaction 
upon the superior excellence of 
our political institutions, let us not 
be unmindful that liberty is power ; 
that the nation blessed with the 
largest portion of liberty, must, in 
proportion to its numbers, be the 
most powerful nation upon earth ; 
and that the tenure of power by 
man, is, in the moral purposes of 
his Creator, upon condition that it 
shall be exercised to ends of be- 
neficence, to improve the condi- 
tion of himself and his fellow-men. 
While foreign nations, less blessed 
with that freedom which is power, 
than ourselves, are advancing with 
gigantic strides in the career of 
public improvement, were we to 
slumber in indolence, or fold up 
our arms and proclaim to the world 
that we are palsied by the will of 
our constituents, would it not be 
to cast away the bounties of Provi- 
dence, and doom ourselves to per- 
petual inferiority? In the course 
of the year now drawing to its 
close, we have beheld, under the 
auspices, and at the expense of one 
state of this union, a new univer- 
sity unfolding its portals to the 
sons of science, and holding up the 
torch of human improvement to 
eyes that seek the light. We have 
seen, under the persevering and 
enlightened enterprise of another 


state, the waters of our western 
lakes mingled with those of the 
ocean. If undertakings like these 
have been accomplished m the 
compass of a few years, by the au- 
thority of single members of our 
confederation, can we, the repre- 
sentative authorities of the whole 
union, fall behind our fellow-ser- 
vants in the exercise of the trust 
committed to us for the benefit of 
our common sovereign, by the 
accomplishment of works impor- 
tant to the whole, and to which 
neither the authority nor the re- 
sources of any one state can be 
adequate ? 

Finally, fellow-citizens, I shall 
await with cheering hope, and 
faithful co-operation, the result of 
your deliberations; assured that, 
without encroaching upon the pow- 
ers reserved to the authorities of 
the respective states, or to the 
people, you will, with a due sense 
of your obligations to your coun- 
try, and of the high responsibilities 
weighing upon yourselves, give ef- 
ficacy to the means committed to 
you for the common good. And 
may He who searches the hearts 
of the children of men prosper 
your exertions to secure the bles- 
sings of peace, and promote the 
highest welfare of our country. 

Joun Quincy ADAMs. 

Washington, Dec. 6, 1825. 





Boundary of the Unrrep States on the Pactric Ocran. 
Mr. Apams To Mr. Rusu. 


Department of State, 
Washington, July 22d, 1823. 
Sir—Among the subjects of ne- 
gotiation with Great Britain which 
are pressing upon the attention of 
this government, is the present 
condition of the Northwest Coast 


of this continent. This interest 1s 
connected, in a manner becoming, 
from day to day, more important, 
with our territorial rights; with 
the whole system of our inter- 
course with the Indian tribes ; 
with the boundary relations be- 
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tween us and the British North 
American dominions; with the 
fur trade; the fisheries in the Pa- 
cific Ocean; the commerce with 
the Sandwich Islands and China ; 
with our boundary upon Mexico ; 
and lastly, with our political stand- 
ing and intercourse with the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

By the third article of the con- 
vention between the United States 
and Great Britain, of 20th Octo- 
ber, 1818, it is agreed, that, “* any 
country that may be claimed by 
either party, on the Northwest 
Coast of America, westward of the 
Stony Mountains, shall, together 
with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same, be free and open 
for the term of ten years, from the 
date of the signature of the conven- 
tion, to the vessels, citizens, and 
subjects, of the two powers: it 
being well understood, that this 
agreement is not to be construed 
to the prejudice of any claim which 
either of the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of the 
said country ; nor shall it be taken 
to affect the claims of any other 
power or state, to any part of the 
said country: the only object of 
the high contracting parties, in 
that respect, being to prevent 
disputes and differences amongst 
themselves.” 

On the 6th of October, 1818, 
fourteen days before the signature 
of this convention, the settlement 
at the mouth of the Columbia 
river had been formally restored 
to the United States, by order of 
the British government. (Mes- 
sage P. U. S. to H. R. 15th 
April, 1822, p. 13. Letter of Mr. 
Prevost to the secretary of state, 
of 11th Nov. 1818.) 

By the treaty of amitv, settle- 


ment, and limits, between the 
United States and Spain, of 22d 
February, 1819, the boundary line 
between them was fixed at the 
42° of lat. from the source of the 
Arkansas river to the South sea. 
By which treaty, the United States 
acquired all the rights of Spain 
north of that parallel. 

The right of the United States 
to the Columbia river, and to the 
interior territory washed by its 
waters, rests upon its discovery 
from the sea, and nomination, by 
a citizen of the United States ; 
upon its exploration to the sea by 
captains Lewis and Clarke ; upon 
the settlement of Astoria, made 
under the protection of the United 
States, and thus restored to them 
in 1818 ; and upon the subsequent 
acquision of all the rights of Spain, 
the only European power who, 
prior to the discovery of the river, 
had any pretensions to territorial 
rights on the Northwest Coast of - 
America. 

The waters of the Columbia ri- 
ver extend, by the Multnomah, to 
the 42° of lat. where its source 
approaches within a few miles of 
those of Platte and Arkansas, and 
by Clarke’s river, to the 50th or 
5ist degree of lat.; thence de- 
scending southward till its sources 
almost intersect those of the Mis- 
souri. 

To the territory thus watered 
and immediately contiguous to the 
original possessions of the United 
States, as first bounded by the 
Mississippi, they consider their 
right to be now established by all 
the principles which have ever 
been applied to European settle- 
ments upon the American hemis- 
phere. 

By the Ukase of the emperor 
Alexander, of 4; September, 1821. 
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an exelusive territorial right, on 
the Northwest Coast of America, 
is asserted as belonging to Russia, 
and as extending from the northern 
extremity of the continent to lati- 
tude 51, and the navigation and 
fishery of all other nations are in- 
terdicted by the same Ukase, to 
the extent of 100 Italian miles 
from the coast. 

When Mr. Poletica, the late 
Russian minister here, was called 
upon to set forth the grounds of 
right, conformable to the laws of 
nations, which authorised the issu- 
ing of this decree, he answered, in 
his letters of 28th February and 
2d April, 1822, by alleging, first, 
discovery, occupancy, and uninter- 
rupted possession. 

It appears, upon examination, 
that these claims have no founda- 
tion in fact. The right of disco- 
very, on this continent, claimed by 
Russia, is reduced to the proba- 
bility that, in 1741, captain 
Tchirikoff saw, from the sea, the 
mountain called St. Elias, in 
about the 59th degree of north 
latitude. The Spanish navigators, 
ag early as 1582, had discovered, 
as far north as 57° 30’. 

As to occupancy, captain Cook, 
in 1779, had the express declara- 
tion of Mr. Ismaloff, the chief of 
the Russian settlement at Oonalas- 
ka, that they knew nothing of the 
continent in America; and in the 
Nootka Sound controvery, between 
Spain and Great Britain, it is ex- 
plicitly stated, in the Spanish docu- 
ments, that Russia had disclaimed 
all pretension to interfere with the 
Spanish exclusive rights to beyond 
Prince William’s Sound, lat. 61. 
No-evidence has been exhibited of 
any Russian settlement on this 
continent, south and east of Prince 
William’s Sound, to this day, with 
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the exception of that in California, 
made in 1816. 

It never has been admitted, by 
the various European nations which 
have formed settlements in this 
hemisphere, that the occupation of 
an island gave any claim whatever 
to territorial possessions on the 
continent to which it was adjoin- 
ing. The recognised principle has 
rather been the reverse ; as, by the 
law of nature, islands must be ra- 
ther considered as appendages to 
continents, than continents to isl- 
ands. 

The only color of claim alleged 
by Mr. Poletica, which has an ap- 
pearance of plausibility, is that 
which he asserts as an authentic 
fact, “that, in 1789, the Spanish 
packet St. Charles, commanded 
by captain Haro, found, in the lati- 
tude 48 and 49, Russian settle- 
ments to the number of eight, con- 
sisting, in the whole, of twenty 
families, and 462 individuals.” 
But, more than twenty years since, 
Flurieu had shown, in his intro- 
duction to the voyage of Marchand, 
that, in this statement there was a 
mistake of, at least, ten degrees of 
latitude ; and that, instead of 48 
and 49, it should read, 58 and 59. 
This is, probably, not the only 
mistake in the account. Kt rests, 
altogether, upon the credit of two 
private letters; one written from 
St. Blas, and the other from the 
city of Mexico to Spain, there 
communicated to a French consul 
in one of the Spanish ports, and 
by him to the French minister of 
marine. They were written in Oc- 
tober, 1788, and August, 1789. 
We have seen that, in 1790, Rus- 
sia explicitly disclaimed interfering 
with the exclusive rights of Spain 
to beyond Prince William’s Sound, 
in latitude 61 ; and Vancouver, in 
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1794, was informed by the Rus- 
sians on the spot, that their most 
Eastern settlement there, was on 
Hinchinbrook Island at Port Et- 
ches, which had been established 
in the course of the preceding sum- 
mer, and that the adjacent conti- 
nent was a sterile and uninhabited 
country. Until the Nootka Sound 
contest, Great Britain had never 
advanced any claim to territory 
upon the Northwest coast of 
America, by right of occupation. 
Under the treaties of 1763, her 
territorial rights were bounded by 
the Mississippi. 

On the 22d July, 1793, Mac- 
kenzie reached the shores of the 
Pacific, by land, from Cas «da, in 
latitude 52° 21’ north, lorgitude 
128° 2’ west of Greenwich 

It is stated in the 52d number 
of the Quarterly Review, in the 
article upon Kotzebue’s voyage, 
‘“‘that the whole country, from 
latitude 56° 30’ to the United 
States, in latitude 48, or therea- 
bouts, is now, and has long been, 
in the actual possession of the 
British northwest company’’—that 
this company have a post on the 
borders of a river in latitude 54° 
30’ north, longitude 125 west, 
and that in latitude 55° 15’. north, 
longitude 129° 44’ west, ‘by this 
time, (March, 1822,) the united 
company of the northwest and 
Hudson’s bay, have, in all proba- 
bility, formed an establishment.” 

It is not imaginable that, in the 
present condition of the world, any 
European nation should entertain 
the project of settling a colony on 
the Northwest Coast of America ; 
that the United States should form 
establishments there, with views of 
absolute territorial right, and in- 
land communication, is not only 
to be expected, but is pointed out 


by the finger of nature, and has 
been for years a subject of serious 
deliberation in congress. A plan 
has, for several sessions, been be- 
fore them, for establishing a terri- 
torial government on the borders 
of the Columbia river. It will, 
undoubtedly, be resumed at their 
next session, and even if then 
again postponed, there cannot be 
a doubt that, in the course of a 
very few years, it must be carried 
into effect. As yet, however, the 
only useful purpose to which the 
Northwest Coast of America has 
been, or can be made subservient 
to the settlements of civilised men, 
are the fisheries on its adjoining 
seas, and trade with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. ‘These 
have, hitherto, been enjoyed in 
common by the people of the Uni- 
ted States, and by the British and 
Russian nations. The Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French nations, 
have, also, participated in them, 
hitherto, without other annoyance 
than that which resulted from the 
exclusive territorial claims of Spain, 
so long as they were insisted on 
by her. 

The United States and Great 
Britain, have both protested against 
the Russian imperial Ukase, of ;4; 
September, 1821. 

Previous to the restoration of 
the settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia river, in 1818, and again, 
upon the first introduction in. con- 
gress of the plan for constituting a 
territorial government there, some 
disposition was manifested by Sir 
Charles Bagot and Mr. Canning 
to dispute the right. of the United 
States to that establishment. and 
some vague intimation was given 
of British claims on the North- 
west Coast. The restoration of the 
place, and the convention of 1818. 
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were considered as a final disposal 
of Mr. Bagot’s objections, and Mr. 
Canning declined committing to 
paper those which he had intima- 
ted in conversation. 

The discussion of the Russian 
pretensions in the negotiation now 
proposed, necessarily involves the 
interests of the three powers, and 
renders it manifestly proper that 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain should come to a mutual un- 
derstanding, with respect to their 
respective pretensions, as well as 
upon their joint views with refer- 
ence to those of Russia. 

The principles settled by the 
Nootka Sound convention of 28th 
October, 1790, were— 

ist. That the rights of fishing in 
the south seas, of trading with the 
natives of the Northwest Coast of 
America; and of making settle- 
ments on the coast itself, for the 
purposes of that trade, north of 
the actual settlements of Spain, 
were common to all the European 
nations, and, of course, to the Uni- 
ted States. 

2d. That so far as the actual 
settlements of Spain had extended, 
she possessed the exclusive rights, 
territorial, and of navigation and 
fishery ; extending to the distance 
of ten miles from the coasts so 
actually occupied. 

3d. That, on the coasts of South 
America, and the adjacent islands, 
south of the parts already occupied 
by Spain, no settlement should 
thereafter be made either by British 
or Spanish subjects ; but, on both 
sides, should be retained the liberty 
of landing and of erecting tempo- 
rary buildings for the purposes of 
the fishery. These rights were, 
also, of course, enjoyed by the 
people of the United States. 

The exclusive rights of Spain to 


any part of the American conti- 
nents have ceased. That portion 
of the convention, therefore, which 
recognises the exclusive colonial 
rights of Spain on these conti- 
nents, though confirmed, as be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, by 
the first additional article to the 
treaty of the 5th of July, 1814, has 
been extinguished by the fact of 
the independence of the South 
American nations and of Mexico. 
Those independent nations will 
possess the rights incident to that 
condition, and their territories will, 
of course, be subject to no exclu- 
sive right of navigation in their 
vicinity, or of access to them, by 
any foreign nation. 

A necessary consequence of this 
state of things, will be, that the 
American continents, henceforth, 
will no longer be subject to colo- 
nization. Occupied by civilised, 
independent nations, they will be 
accessible to Europeans, and each 
other, on that footing alone; and 
the Pacific Ocean, in every part of 
it, will remain open to the naviga- 
tion of all nations, in like manner 
with the Atlantic. 

Incidental to the condition of na- 
tional independence and sovereign- 
ty, the rights of interior navigation 
of their rivers will belong to each 
of the American nations within its 
own territories. 

The application of colonial prin- 
ciples of exclusion, therefore, can- 
not be admitted by the United 
States as lawful, upon any part of 
the Northwest Coast of America, 
or as belonging to any European 
nation. Their own settlements 
there, when organized as territorial 
governments, will be adapted to 
the freedom of their own institu- 
tions, and, as constituent parts of 
the union, be subject to the princi- 
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ples and provisions of their consti- 
tution. 

The right of carrying on trade 
with the natives throughout the 
Northwest Coast, they cannot re- 
nounce. With the Russian settle- 
ments at Kodiack, or at New Arch- 
angel, they may fairly claim the 
advantage of a fur trade, having so 
long enjoyed it unmolested, and 
because it has been, and would 
continue to be, as advantageous, 
at least, to those settlements as to 
them. But they will not contest 
the right of Russia to prohibit the 
traffic, as strictly confined to the 
Russian settlement itself, and not 
extending to the original natives of 
the coast. 

If the British Northwest and 
Hudson’s Bay Companies have 
any posts on the coast, as sug- 
gested in the article of the Quar- 
terly Review, above cited, the 3d 
article of the convention of the 
20th October, 1818, is applicable 
tothem. Mr. Middleton is author- 
ised, by his instructions, to pro- 
pose an article of similar import, 
to be inserted in a joint conven- 
tion between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia, for a 
term of ten years from its signa- 
ture. You are authorised to make 
the same proposal to the British 
government, and, with a view to 
draw a definite line of demarka- 
tion, for the future, to stipulate that 
no settlement shall hereafter be 
made on the Northwest Coast, or 
on any of the islands thereto ad- 
joining, by Russian subjects south 
of latitude 55; by citizens of the 
United States north of latitude 51, 
or by British subjects, either south 
of 51 or north of 55. I mention 
the latitude of 51, as the bound 
within which we are willing to li- 
mit the future settlement of the 
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United States, because it is not to 
be doubted that the Columbia river 
branches as far north as 51, al- 
though it is most probably not the 
Tacoutche Tesse of Mackenzie. 
As, however, the line already runs 
in latitude 49, to the Stony Moun- 
tains, should it be earnestly insisted 
upon by Great Britain, we will con- 
sent to carry it in continuance, on 
the same parallel to the sea. 

I have the honor to be, with 
great respect, 

Sir, your very humble 
And obedient servant, 
JoHn Quincy Apams. 

Richard Rush, Envoy Extra- 

ordinary and Minister Ple- 

nipotentiary U. S. London. 





Extract of a Lerrer from Mr. 
Rusu to Mr. Apams, dated Au- 
gust 12th, 1824. 

I now come to the last of the 
subjects that the president confided 
to me—that contained in your in- 
structions of the 2d July, 1823, re- 
lative to the Northwest Coast of 
America. Although no arrange- 
ment was concluded on this sub- 
ject, itis not the less incumbent 
upon me carefully to apprise you 
of the discussions by which it was 
marked. They will probably be 
found not without interest. 

I opened this subject with the 
British plenipotentiaries at the 
eleventh conference. I remarked, 
that, although it had been under- 
stood in my preparatory conversa- 
tions with the proper organ of his 
majesty’s government, that the re- 
spective territorial or other claims 
of the United States and Russia, 
as well as of Great Britain and 
Russia, regarding the country west- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains, 
were to be matter of separate dis- 
cussion at St. Petersburgh; yet. 
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that those of the United States and 
Britain were now, according to the 
understanding in the same conver- 
sations, to be taken up for formal 
discussion in London. 

My government was aware, that 
the convention of October, 1818, 
between the United States and 
Great Britain, one article of which 
contained a temporary regulation 
of this interest, had still four years 
to run; but the president, never- 
theless, was of opinion, that the 
present was not an unsuitable mo- 
ment for attempting a new and 
more definite adjustment of the 
respective claims of the two pow- 
ers to the country in question. It 
was a country daily assuming an 
aspect, political, commercial, and 
territorial, of more and more inte- 
rest to the United States. It bore 
upon their relations with other 
states, upon their fisheries as well 
as their commerce in the Pacific, 
upon their fur trade, and the whole 
system of their intercourse with 
vast tribes of the Indians. I re- 
minded ‘the British plenipotentia- 
ries, that, by the third article of 
the treaty of Washington, of Feb- 
ruary the twenty-second, 1819, be- 
tween the United States and Spain, 
the boundary line between the two 
countries was fixed, in part, along 
the southern:bank of the Arkansas, 
to its source, in latitude 42 north, 
and thence, by that parallel of lati- 
tude, to the South sea; and that 
Spain. had also renounced to. the 
United States, by the same article, 
all her rights north of that parallel. 
I then made known, at this and 
other conferences—for, from the 
extent of the subject, I was unable 
even to open it all at one confe- 
rence—-what I understood: to: be 
the nature of the title\of the United 
States to the whole of the country 


north of the parallel stated. 1 said, 
that, apart from all the right as thus 
acquired from Spain, which, how- 
ever, was regarded by my govern- 
ment as surpassing the right of all 
other European powers, on that 
coast, the United States claimed, 
in their own right, and as their ab- 
solute and exclusive sovereignty 
and dominion, the whole of the 
country west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from the 42d to at least as 
far up as the 51st degree of north 
latitude. This claim they rested 
upon their first discovery of the 
river Columbia, followed up by an 
effective settlement at its mouth— 
a settlement which was reduced by 
the arms of Britain during the late 
war, but formally surrendered up to 
the United States at the return of 
peace. 

Their right, by first discovery, 
they deemed peculiarly strong, 
having been made not only from 
the sea by captain Gray, but also 
from the mterior by Lewis and 
Clarke, who first discovered its 
sources, and explored its whole 
inland course to the Pacific ocean. 
It had been ascertained that the 
Columbia extended by the river 
Multnomah, to as low as 42 north ; 
and, by Clarke’s river, to a point 
as high up as 51, if not beyond that 
point; and to this entire range of 
country, contiguous to the original 
dominion of the: United States, 
and made a part of it by the al- 
most intermingling waters of each, 
the United States, I said, consider- 
ed their title as established, by all 
the principles that had ever been 
applied on this subject by the pow- 
ers of Europe, to settlements in 
the American hemisphere. I as- 
serted, that a nation, discovering a 
country by entering the mouth of 
its principal -river at the sea coast. 
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must necessarily be allowed to 
claim and hold, as great an extent 
of the interior country as was de- 
scribed by the course of such prin- 
cipal river, and its tributary 
streams: and that the claim, to 
this extent, became doubly strong, 
where, as in the present instance, 
the same river had also been disco- 
vered and explored from its very: 
mountain springs to the sea. 

Such an union of titles, impart- 
ing validity to each other, did not 
often exist. I remarked, that it 
was scarcely to be presumed that 
any European nation would hence- 
forth project any colonial establish- 
ment on any part of the Northwest 
Coast of America, which, as yet, 
had never been used to any other 
useful purpose than that of trading 
with the aboriginal inhabitants, or 
fishing in the neighboring seas ; but 
that the United States should con- 
template, and at one day form, per- 
manent establishments there, was 
naturally to be expected, as proxi- 
mate to their own possessions, and 
falling under their immediate juris- 
diction. Speaking of the powers 
of Europe. who had ever advanced 
claims to any part of this coast, I 
referred to the principles that had 
been settled by the Nootka’ Sound 
convention of 1790, and remark- 
ed that Spain had now lost all her 
exclusive colonial rights, that were 
recognised under that convention, 
first, by the fact of the independ- 
ence of the South American states 
and of Mexico, and next, by her 
express renunciation of all her 
rights, of whatever kind, above the 
42d degree of north latitude, to the 
United States. Those new states 
would, themselves, now possess the 
rights incident to their condition of 
political independence, and the 
claims of the United States above 
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the 42d parallel, as high up as 60, 
claims as well in their own right, 
as by their succession to the title 
of Spain, would henceforth neces- 
sarily preclude other nations from 
forming colonial establishments up- 
on any part of the American con- 
tinents. I was, therefore, instruct- 
ed to say, that my government. no 
longer considered any part of those 
continents as open to future colo- 
nization by any of the powers of 
Europe, and that this was a princi- 
ple upon which [ should insist in 
the course of the negotiation. 

I added, that the ‘United States 
did not desire to interfere with 
the actual settlements of other 
nations on the Northwest Coast of 
America, and that, in regard -to 
those which Great Britain might 
have formed above the 51st degree 
of latitude, they would remain, 
with all such rights of trade with 
the natives, and rights of fishery, 
as those settlements had enjoyed. 
hitherto. As regarded future set- 
tlements, by either of the parties, 
[ said that it was the wish of my 
government to regulate these upon 
principles that might be mutually 
satisfactory, and tend to prevent 
all collision. I was, therefore, in- 
structed to propose, first, the ex- 
tension to a further term of ten 
years, of the third article of the 
convention of October, 1818; and 
secondly, that Britain should stipu- 
late, during the like term, that no 
settlement should be made by any 
of her subjects on the Northwest 
Coast of America, or the islands 
adjoining, either south of the fifty- 
first degree of latitude, or north of 
the fifty-fifth degree: the United 
States stipulating that none should 
be made by their citizens north of 
the fifty-first degree. 

It is proper, now, that I should 

» 
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give you faithful information of the 
manner in which the British pleni- 
potentiaries received my proposal, 
and the principles under which I 
had introduced it, I may set out 
by saying, in a word, that they to- 
tally declined the one, and totally 
denied the other. They said that 
Great Britain considered the whole 
of the unoccupied parts of Ame- 
rica, as being open to her future 
settlements, in like manner as 
heretofore. They included within 
these parts, as well that portion of 
the Northwest Coast, lying be- 
tween the 42d and 51st degrees of 
latitude, as any other parts. The 
principle of colonization on that 
coast, or elsewhere, on any portion 
of those continents not yet occu- 
pied, Great Britain was not pre- 
pared to relinquish. Neither was 
she prepared to accede to the ex- 
clusive claim of the United States. 
She had not, by her convention 
with Spain, in 1790, or at any 
other period, conceded to that 
power any exclusive rights on that 
coast, where actual settlements had 
not been formed. She considered 
the same principles applicable to 
it now, as then. She could not 
concede to the United States, who 
held the Spanish title, claims which 
she had felt herself obliged to re- 
sist, when advanced by Spain, and 
on her resistance to which, the cre- 
dit of Great Britain had been 
thought to depend. 

Nor could Great Britain at all 
admit, the plenipotentiaries said, 
the claim of the United States, as 
founded on their own first disco- 
very. It had been objectionable 


with her in the negotiation.of 1818, 
and had not been admitted since. 
Her surrender to the United States 
of the post at Columbia river, after 
the late war, was in fulfilment of 
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the provisions of the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent, without affect- 
ing questions of right on either 
side. Britain did not admit the va- 
lidity of the discovery by captain 
Gray. He had only been on an 
enterprise of his own, as an indi- 
vidual, and the British government 
was yet to be informed under what 
principles or usage, among the na- 
tions of Europe, his having first 
entered or discovered the mouth of 
the river Columbia, admitting this 
to have been the fact, was to carry 
after it such a portion of the in- 
terior country as was alleged. 
Great Britain entered her dissent 
to such a claim ; and, least of all, 
did she admit that the circumstance 
of a merchant vessel of the United 
States having penetrated the coast 
of that continent at Columbia ri- 
ver, was to be taken to extend a 
claim in favor of the United States 
along the same coast, both above 
and below that river, over latitudes 
that had been previously discovered 
and explored by Great Britain her- 
self, in expeditions fitted out under 
the authority, and with the re- 
sources of the nation. This had 
been done by captain Cook, to 
speak of no others, whose voyage 
was, at least, prior to that of cap- 
tain Gray. On the coast, only a 
few degrees south of the Colum- 
bia, Britain had made purchases of 
territory from the natives before 
the United States were an inde- 
pendent power ; and upon that ri- 
ver itself, or upon rivers that flowed 
into it, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, her subjects had formed set- 
tlements coeval with, if not prior 
to, the settlement by American ci- 
tizens at its mouth. 
Such is a summary of the | 
grounds taken at the very outset 
by the British plenipotentiaries, in 
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opposition to our claims. On my 
remarking, immediately, and be- 
fore proceeding to any discussion 
of them, that I had not before 
been aware of the extent and cha- 
racter of all these objections, they 
replied, that it was also for the first 
time that they had been apprised, 
in any authentic and full way, of 
the nafure of the claims, as I had 
now stated them, on behalf of the 
United States ; claims which they 
said they were bound to declare, at 
once, Great Britain was wholly un- 
prepared to admit ; and, especially, 
that which aimed at interdicting 
her from the right of future colo- 
nization in America. 

Resuming the subject, I said, 
that it was unknown to my govern- 
ment, that Great Britain had ever 
even advanced any claim to terri- 
tory on the Northwest Coast of 
America, by the right of occupa- 
tion, before the Nootka Sound con- 
troversy. It was clear, that, by 
the treaty of Paris, of 1763, her 
territorial rights in America were 
bounded westward by the Missis- 
sippi. - The claim of the United 
States, under the discovery by 
captain Gray, was, therefore, at 
all events, sufficient to overreach, 
in point of time, any that Great 
Britain could allege along that 
coast, on the ground of prior oc- 
cupation or settlement. As to any 
alleged settlements by her subjects 
on the Columbia, or on rivers fall- 
ing into it, earlier, or as early as 
the one formed by American citi- 
zens at Astoria, I knew not of 
them, and was not prepared to ad- 
mit the fact. As to the discovery 
itself of captain Gray, it was not 
for a moment to be drawn into 
question. It was a fact before the 
whole world. The very geogra- 
phers of Britain had adopted the 


name which he had given to this 
river. 

Vancouver himself, undoubtedly 
the first British navigator who had 
ever entered it, admitted that he 
found captain Gray there; and 
the very instructions to this Bri- 
tish officer, drawn up in March, 
1791, and to be seen among the 
records of the British admiralty, 
expressly referred by name, to the 
previous expedition in that quarter 
of the American sloop, the Wash- 
ington. Was this, I asked, to be 
accounted nothing? Did it lie 
with a foreign power, whose own 
archives might supply her with the 
essential, incontestible fact of the 
first discovery by the vessel of 
another power, of a vast river, 
whose waters, from their source to 
the ocean, had remained until then 
totally unknown to all civilised na- 
tions—did it lie with such foreign 
power to say, that the discovery 
was not made by a national ship, 
or under national authority? ‘The 
United States, I said, could admit 
no such distinction ; could never 
surrender, under it, or upon any 
ground, their claim to this disco- 
very. The ship of captain Gray, 
whether fitted out by the govern- 
ment of the United States or not, 
was a national ship. If she was 
not so in a technical sense of the 
word, she was in the full sense of 
it, applicable to such an océasion. 
She bore at her stern the flag of the 
nation, sailed forth under the pro- 
tection of the nation, and was to 
be identified with the rights of the 
nation. The extent of this interior 
country attaching to this discovery, 
was founded, I said, upon a princi- 
ple at once reasonable and mode- 
rate—reasonable, because, as dis- 
covery was not to be limited to the 
local spot of a first landing place. 
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there must be a rule both for en- 
larging and circumscribing its 
range ; and none more proper 
than that of taking the water 
courses which nature had laid 
down, both as the fair limits of the 
country, and as indispensable to its 
use and value—moderate, because 
the nations of Europe had often, 
under their rights of discovery, 
carried their claims much farther. 
Here [ instanced, as sufficient for 
my purpose, and pertinent to it, 
the terms in which many of the 
royal charters and letters patent 
had been granted by the crown in 
England, to individuals proceeding 
to the discovery or settlement of 
new countries on the American 
continent: Among others, those 
from Elizabeth, in 1578, to sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, and, in 1584, 
to sir Walter Raleigh: those from 
James |. to-sir Thomas Yates, in 
1606 and 1607, and the Georgia 
charter of 1732. All these, ex- 
tracts from which I produced, com- 
prehended a range of country fully 
justifying my remark. By the 
words of the last, a grant is passed 
to all territories along the seacoast, 
from the river Savannah to the most 
southern stream of ** another great 
river, called the Alatamaha, and 
westward from the heads of the 
said rivers, in a direct line, to the 
South seas.” To show that Bri- 
tain was not the only European 
nation, who, in her territorial 
claims on this continent, had had 
an eye to the rule of assuming wa- 
ter courses to be the fittest bounda- 
ries, I also cited the charter of 
Louis XIV., to Crozat, by which 
‘all the country drained by the 
waters emptying directly or indi- 
rectly into the Mississippi,” is de- 
elared to he comprehended under 
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the name, and within the limits, of 
Louisiana. 

If Britain had put forth no claims 
on the Northwest Coast, founded 
on prior occupation, before the 
Nootka Sound contest, still less 
could she ever have established 
any, | remarked, at any period, 
founded on prior discovery. Claims 
of the latter class belonged ‘wholly 
to Spain, and now, consequently, 
to the United States. The supe- 
rior title of Spain on this ground, 
as well as others, was, indeed, ca- 
pable of demonstration. Russia 
had acknowledged it in 1790, as 
the state papers of the Nootka 
Sound controversy would show. 
The memorial of the Spanish 
court to the British minister, on 
that occasion, expressly asserted, 
that, notwithstanding all the at- 
tempted encroachments upon the 
Spanish coasts of the Pacific 
ocean, Spain had preserved her 
possessions there entire, posses- 
sions which she had constantly, 
and before all Europe, on that and 
other occasions, declared to ex- 
tend to as high at least as the six- 
tieth degree of north latitude. The 
very first article of the Nootka 
Sound convention, attested, I said, 
the superiority of her title: for, 
whilst, by it, the nations of Europe 
generally were allowed to make 
settlements on that coast, it was 
only for the purposes of trade with 
the natives, thereby excluding the 
right of any exclusive or colonial 
establishments for other purposes. 
As to any claim on the part of 
Britain under the voyage of cap- 
tain Cook, I remarked, that this 
was sufficiently superseded, (pass- 
ing by every thing else,) by the 
journal of the Spanish expedition 
from San Blas, in 1775, kept by 
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Don Antonio Maurelle, for an ac- 
count of which, I referred the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries to the work 
of Daines Barrington, a British au- 
thor. In that expedition, consist- 
ing of a frigate and schooner, fitted 
out by the viceroy of Mexico, the 
Northwest Coast was visited in 
latitude 45, 47, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
and 58, not one of which peints, 
there was good reason for believ- 
ing, had ever been explored, or as 
much as seen, up to that day, by 
any navigator of Great Britain. 
There was, too, I said, the voyage 
of Juan Peres, prior to 1775 ; that 
of Aguilar, in 1601, who explored 
that coast in latitude 45; that of 
de Fuca, in 1592, who explored it 
in latitude 48, giving the name, 
which they still bore, to the straits 
in that latitude, without going 
through a much longer list of 
other early Spanish navigators in 
that séa, whose discoveries were 
confessedly of a nature to put out 
of view those of all other nations. 
I finished by saying, that, in’ the 
opinion of my government, the 
title of the United States to the 
whole of that coast, from latitude 
42, to as far north as latitude 60, 
was, therefore, superior to that of 
Britain, or any other power ; first, 
through the proper claim of the 
United States by discovery and set- 
tlement, and secondly, as now 
standing in the place of Spain, and 
holding in their hands all her title. 

Neither my remarks nor my au- 
thorities, of which I have endea- 
voured to present an outline, made 
the impression upon the British 
plenipotentiaries which I was desi- 
rous that they should have pro- 
duced. They repeated their ani- 
mated denials of the title of the 
United States, as alleged to have’ 
been acquired by themselves, en- 
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larging and insisting upon their 
objections to it, as I have already 
stated them. Nor were they less 
decided in their renewed impeach- 
ments of the title of Spain. ‘They 
said, that it was well known to 
them what had formerly been the 
pretensions of Spain to absolute 
sovereignty and dominion in the 
South seas, and over all the shores 
of America which they washed ; 
but, that these were pretensions 
which Britain had never admitted : 
on the contrary, she had strenuous- 
ly resisted them. They referred 
to the note of the British minister 
to the court of Spain, of May 16th, 
1790, in which Britain had not 
only asserted a full right to an un- 
interrupted commerce and naviga- 
tion in the Pacific, but also that of 
forming, with the consent of the 
natives, whatever establishments 
she thought proper on the North- 
west Coast, in parts not already 
occupied by other nations. This 
had always been the doctrine of 
Great Britain, and from it, nothing 
that was due, in her estimation, to 
other powers, now called upon her 
in any degree to depart. 

As to the alleged prior discove- 
ries of Spain, all along that coast, 
Britain did not admit them, but 
with great qualification. She could 
never admit that the mere fact of 
Spanish navigators having first seen 
the coast at particular points, even 
where this was capable of being 
substantiated as the fact, without 
any subsequent or efficient acts of 
sovereignty or settlement following 
on the part of Spain, was suffi- 
cient to exclude all other nations 
from that portion of the globe. 
Besides, they said, even on the 
score of prior discovery .on that 
coasf, at least as far up as the 48th 
degree of north latitude. Britain 
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herself had a claim over all other 
nations. 

Here they referred to Drake’s 
expedition in 1578, who, as they 
said, explored that coast on the 
part of England, from 37 to 48 
north, making formal claim to these 
limits in the name of Elizabeth, 
and giving the name of New Al- 
bion to all the country which they 
comprehended. Was this, they 
asked, to be reputed nothing in 
the comparison of prior discove- 
ries, and did it not even take in a 
large part of the very coast now 
claimed by the United States as of 
prior discovery on their side? Such 
was the character of their remarks 
on this part of the title. In con- 
nection with them, they called my 
attention to the report of a select 
committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives, in April last, on the 
subject of Columbia river. There 
is a letter from general Jesup in 
this report, adopted by the commit- 
tee as part of the report, and which, 
as the British plenipotentiaries said, 
had acquired importance in the eyes 
of their government from that fact. 
They commented upon several pas- 
sages of this letter, a newspaper 
copy of which they held in their 
hands, but chiefly on that part 
which contains an intimation that 
a removal from our territory of all 
British subjects, now allowed to 
trade on the waters of the Colum- 
bia, might become a necessary mea- 
sure on the part of the United States, 
as soon as the convention of 1818 
had expired. Of this intimation 
the British plenipotentiaries com- 
plained, as one calculated to put 
Great Britain especially upon her 
guard, arriving, as the document 
did, at a moment when a friendly 
negotiation was pending between 
the two powers. for the adjustment 
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of their relative and conflicting 
claims to that entire district of 
country. Had I any knowledge, 
they asked, of this document? [ 
replied that I had not, as commu- 
nicated to me by my government. 
All that I could say of it was, and 
this I would say confidently, that I 
was sure it had been conceived in 
no unfriendly spirit towards Great 
Britain. Yet, I was bound, une- 
quivocally, to re-assert, and so I 
requested the British plenipoten- 
tiaries would consider me as doing, 
the full and exclusive sovereignty 
of the United States over the whole 
of the territory, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, washed by the river 
Columbia, in manner and extent 
as I had stated, subject, of course, 
to whatever existing conventional 
arrangements they may have form- 
ed in regard to it with other pow- 
ers. Their title to this whole coun- 
try they considered as not to be 
shaken. It had often been pro- 
claimed in the legislative discus- 
sions of the nation, and was other- 
wise public before the world. Its 
broad and stable foundations were 
laid in the first uncontradicted dis- 
covery of that river, both at its 
mouth and at its source, followed 
up by an effective settlement, and 
that settlement the earliest ever 
made upon its banks. If a title 
in the United States, thus tran- 
scendent, needed confirmation, it 
might be sought in their now uni- 
ting to it the title of Spain. It 
was not the intention of the United 
States, I remarked, to repose upon 
any of the extreme pretensions of 


_ that power to speculative dominion 


in those seas, which grew up in less 
enlightened ages, however counte- 
nanced in those ages; nor had I, 
as their plenipotentiary, sought any 
aid from such pretensions ; but, to 
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the extent of the just claims of 
Spain, grounded upon her fair en- 
terprise and resources, at periods 
when her renown for both, filled 
all Europe, the United States had 
succeeded, and, upon claims of this 
character, it had, therefore, become 
as well their right as their duty to 
insist. I asserted again the incon- 
testible priority of Spanish disco- 
veries on the coast in question. I 
referred to the voyage of Cortez, 
who, in 1537, discovered Califor- 
nia: to those of Alargon and Co- 
ronado, in 1540; to that of Ca- 
brillo, in 1542; all of whom were 
prior to Drake, and the last of 
whom made the coast, by all the 
accounts that are given, as high up 
as latitude 44. As to Drake, I 
said, that, although Fleurieu, in 
his introduction to Marchand, did 
assert that he got as far north as 
48, yet Hakluyt, who wrote almost 
at the time that Drake flourished, 
informs us that he got no higher 
than 43, having put back at that 
point from “the extreme cold.” 
All the later authors or compilers, 
also, who spoke of his voyage, 
however they might differ as to 
the degree of latitude to which he 
went, adopted from Hakluyt this 
fact of his having turned back from 
the intensity of the weather. The 
preponderance of probability, there- 
fore, I alleged, as well as of autho- 
rity, was, that Drake did not get 
beyond 43 along that coast. At 
all events, it was certain that he 
had made no settlements there, and 
the absence of these would, under 
the doctrine of Great Britain, as 
applied by her to Spain, prevent 
any title whatever attaching to his 
supposed discoveries. They were, 
moreover, put out of view by the 
treaty of 1763, by which Britain 
agreed to consider the Mississippi 


as her western boundary upon that 
continent. 

Our discussions, which grew inte 
length, and only a condensed view 
of which I have aimed at present- 
ing to you, terminated without any 
change of opinion on either side. 
They were ended on the side of 
Great Britain, by her plenipoten- 
tiaries repeating, that they found 
it altogether impossible to accede, 
either to the proposal of the United 
States, or to the reasoning invoked 
in its support. That, nevertheless, 
they desired to lay a foundation of 
harmony between the two coun- 
tries in that, part of the globe. 
That, with this view, and setting 
aside the discordant principles of 
the two governments, in the hope 
of promoting it, they had to pro- 
pose, first, that the third article of 
the convention of October, 1818, 
should now be considered as at an 
end. Secondly, that, instead of it, 
the boundary line between the ter- 
ritories, respectively claimed by the 
two powers, westward of the Rocky 
Mountains, should be drawn due 
west, along the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude, to the point where it strikes 
the northeasternmost branch of the 
Columbia, and thence, down, along 
the middle of the Columbia, to the 
Pacific ocean ; the navigation of 
this river to be forever free to the 
subjects and citizens of both na- 
tions: and further, that the sub- 
jects or citizens of either should 
not, in future, be allowed to form 
settlements within the limits to be 
thus assigned to the other, with a 
saving in favor of settlements al- 
ready formed within the prohibited 
limits, the proprietors or occupants 
of which, on both sides, should be al- 
lowed to remain ten years longer. 

They remarked, that, in submit- 
ting it, they considered Great Bri- 
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tain as departing largely from the 
full extent of her right, and: that, 
if accepted by the United States, 
it would. impose upon her the ne- 
cessity, ultimately, of breaking up 
four or five settlements, formed by 
her subjects within the limits that 
would become prohibited ; and that 
they had formed, under the belief 
of their full right, as British sub- 
jects, to settle there. But their 
government was willing, they said, 
to make these surrenders, for so 
they considered them, in a spirit of 
compromise, on points where the 
two nations stood so divided. 
Linstantly declared to the British 
plenipotentiaries my utter inability 
to. aceept such a boundary as they 
had proposed. I added, at the 
same, time, that I knew how the 
spirit of just accommodation also 
animated the government of . the 
United States upon this occasion. 
That, in compliance with this spirit, 
and in order to meet Great Britain 
on ground that might be deemed 
middle, I would consent so far to 
vary the terms of my own proposal, 
annexed to the twelfth protocol, as 
to shift its southern line as low as 
A9, in place of 51,. I desired it-to 
be understood, that. this was: the 
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extreme limit to which I was au- 
thorised to go: and that, in being 
willing to make this change, I too 
considered the United States, as 
abating their rights, in the hope of 
being able to put an end to all 
conflict of claims, between the two 
nations, to the coast and country 
in dispute. 

The British plenipotentaries, af- 
ter having this modification of my 
first. proposal a fortnight under 
consideration, rejected it, and they 
made me no new proposal in re- 
turn. 

They did not, in terms, enter 
their rejection of this, my second 
proposal, on the protocol, and I 
did not urge it, thmking that their 
abstinence, as far as it could have 
any effect, might tend to leave the 
door somewhat less. permanently 
closed against | re-consideration, 
should the proposal, as so modi- 
fied by me, ever be again made. 
But it is right for me to state, that 
they more than once declared, at 
the closing hours of the negotia- 
tion, that the boundary marked out 
in their own written proposal, was 
one from which the government of 
the United States must not expect 
Great Britain to depart. 





General Convention of Prac, Autry, Commerce, and Navication, 
between the Unirep Sratrrs‘or America and the Frpera'trion of the 


CENTRE OF AMERICA. 


ARTICLE Ist. 

There shall be a perfect, firm, 
and inviolable peace and sincere 
friendship ‘between - the United 
States of Anierica and the Federa- 
tion of ‘the Centre of Ameria, in 
all the: extent of their’ possessions 
and territories, and between ‘their 


people and°vitizens; Yéspectively, - 
without: distinction® of “persons oy 


places. 


ARTICLE 2d. 

The United States of America, 
and the Federtation of the Centre 
of America, desiring to live in 
peace and harmony with all the 
other nations of the earth, by 
means of a policy frank and equal- 
ly friendly with ‘ally engage mutu- 
ally’ tot“ to grant any particular 
favor ‘to’ other mations, mn respect 


~~ ofeommrtrce and navigation, which 
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shall not immediately become com- 

mon to the other party, who shall 

enjoy the same freely, if the con- 

cession was freely made, or on al- 

lowing the same compensation, if 

the concession was conditional. 
ARTICLE 3d. 

The two high contracting par- 
ties, being likewise. desirous of 
placing the commerce and naviga- 
tion of their respective countries 
on the liberal basis of perfect 
equality and reciprocity, mutually 
agree, that the citizens of each may 
frequent all the coasts and coun- 
tries of the other, and reside and 
trade there, in a!! kinds of produce, 
manufactures, and merchandise, 
and they shall enjoy all the rights, 
privileges, and exemptions, in navi- 
gation and commerce, which na- 
tive citizens do or shall enjoy, sub- 
mitting themselves to the laws, 
decrees, and usages, there esta- 
blished, to which native citizens 
are subjected. But it is understood 
that this article does not include 
the coasting trade of either coun- 
try, the regulation of which is re- 
served by the parties, respectively, 
according to their own separate 
laws. 

ARTICLE 4th. 

They likewise agree, that what- 
ever kind of produce, manufacture, 
or merchandise, of any foreign 
country, can be, from time to time, 
lawfully imported into the U. States, 
in their own vessels, may be also 
imported in vessels of the Federa- 
tion of the Centre of America; and 
that no higher or other duties, 
upon the tonnage of the vessel, or 
her cargo, shall be levied and col- 
lected, whether the importation be 
made in vessels of the one country, 
or of the other. And in like man- 
ner, that whatever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise, of 
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any foreign country, can be, from 
time to time, lawfully imported into 
the Central Republic, in its own 
vessels, may be also imported in 
vessels of the United States, and 
that no higher or other duties, 
upon the tonnage of the vessel, or 
her cargo, shall be levied and col- 
lected, whether the importation be 
made in vessels of the one country, 
or of the other. And they further 
agree, that whatever may be law- 
fully exported, or re-exported, from 
the one country, in its own vessels, 
to any foreign country, may, in like 
manner, be exported, or re-export- 
ed in the vessels of the other coun- 
try. And the same bounties, du- 
ties, and drawbacks, shall be al- 
lowed and collected, whether such 
exportation, or re-exportation, be 
made in vessels of the United 
States, or of the Central Republic. 
ARTICLE 5th. 

No higher or other duties shall 
be imposed on the importation into 
the United States of any articles, 
the produce or manufactures of the 
Federation of the Centre of Ame- 
rica, and no higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on the importa- 
tion into the Federation of the 
Centre of America, of any articles, 
the produce or manufactures of the 
United States, than are, or shall be, 
payable on the like articles, being 
the produce or manufactures of 
any other foreign country; nor 
shall any higher, or other duties, 
or charges, be imposed in either 
of the two countries, on the ex- 
portation of any articles to the 
United States, or to the Federa- 
tion of the Centre of America, 
respectively, than such as are paya- 
ble on the exportation of the like 
articles to any other foreign coun- 
try: nor shall any prohibition be 
imposed on the exportation or im- 
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portation of any articles, the pro- 
duce or manufactures of the Uni- 
ted States, or of the Federation of 
the Centre of America, to or from 
the territories of the United States 
or to.or from the territories of the 
Federation of the Centre of Ame- 
rica, which shall not equally ex- 
tend to all other nations. 

ARTICLE 6th. 

It is likewise agreed, that it shall 
be wholly free for all merchants, 
commanders of ships, and other 
citizens, of both countries, to ma- 
nage themselves, their own busi- 
ness, in all the ports and places 
subject to the jurisdiction of each 
other, as well with respect to the 
consignment and sale of their 
goods and merchandise, by whole- 
sale or retail, as with respect to 
the loading, unloading and sending 
off their ships ; they being, in all 
these cases, to be treated as citi- 
zens of the country in which they 
reside, or at least to be placed on 
a footing with the subjects or citi- 
zens of the most favored nation. 

' ARTICLE 7th. 

The citizens of neither of the 
contracting parties shall be liable 
to any embargo, nor be detained 
with their vessels, cargoes, mer- 
chandise, or effects, for any mili- 
tary expedition, nor for any public 
or private purpose whatever, with- 
out allowing to those interested a 
sufficient indemnification, 

ARTICLE 8th. 

Whenever the citizens of either 
of the contracting parties shall be 
forced to seek refuge or asylum in 
the rivers, bays, ports,or dominions, 
of the other, with their vessels, 
whether merchant or of war, public 
or_private, through stress of weath- 
er, pursuit of pirates, or enemies, 
they shall. be received and treated 
with humanity, giving to them all 


favor and protection for repairing 
their ships, procuring provisions, 
and placing themselves in a situa- 
tion to continue their voyage with- 
out obstacle or hindrance of any 
kind. 

ARTICLE 9th. 

All the ships, merchandise, and 
effects, belonging to the citizens 
of one of the contracting parties, 
which may be captured by pi- 
rates, whether within the limits of 
its jurisdiction or on the high seas, 
and may be carried or found in the 
rivers, roads, bays, ports, or do- 
minions, of the other, shall be de- 
livered up to. the owners, they 
proving, in due and proper form, 
their rights, before the competent 
tribunals; it being well under- 
stood, that the claim should be 
made within the term of one year 
by the parties themselves, their 
attorneys, or agents of the respec- 
tive governments. 

ARTICLE 10th. 

When any vessel belonging to 
the citizens of either of the con- 
tracting parties, shall be wrecked, 
foundered, or shall suffer any da- 
mage on the coasts, or within the 
dominions of the other, there shall 
be given to them all assistance 
and protection, in the same man- 
ner which is usual and customary 
with the vessels of the nation 
where the damage happens, per- 
mitting them to unload the said 
vessel, if necessary, of its merchan- 
dise and effects, without exacting 
for it any duty, impost, or contri- 
bution whatever, until they may be 
exported. 

ARTICLE 11th. , 

The citizens. of each. of the con- 
tracting parties shall have, power 
to dispose of their personal goods 
within the jurisdiction,of the other, 
by sale, donation, testament, or 

















otherwise, and their representa- 
tives, being citizens of the other 
party, shall succeed to their said 
personal goods, whether by testa- 
ment or ab intestato, and they may 
take possession thereof, either by 
themselves or others acting for 
them, and dispose of the same at 
their will, paying such dues only 
as the inhabitants of the country, 
wherein said goods are, shall be 
subject to pay in like cases: And 
if, im the case of real estate, the 
said heirs would be prevented 
from entering into the possession 
of the inheritance, on account of 
their charaeter of aliens, there 
shall be granted to them the term 
of three years to dispose of the 
same, as they may think proper, 
and to withdraw the proceeds 
without molestation, and exempt 
from all duties of detraction, on 
the part of the government of the 
respective states. 
ARTICLE 12th. 

Both the contracting parties 
promise and engage, formally, to 
give their special protection to 
the persons and property of the 
citizens of each other, of all occu- 
pations, who may be in the terri- 
tories, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the one or the other, transient 
or dwelling therein ; leaving open 
and free to them the tribunals of 
justice for their judicial recource, 
on the same terms which are usual 
and customary with the natives 
or citizens of the country in which 
they may be; for which they may 
employ, in defence of their rights, 
such advocates, solicitors, nota- 
ries, agents, and factors, as they 
may judge proper, in all their 
trials at law ; and such citizens or 
agents shall have free opportunity 
to be present at the decisions and 
sentences of the tribunals, in all 
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cases which may concern them, 

and likewise at the taking of all 

examinations and evidence which 

may be exhibited in the said trials. 
ARTICLE (1 3th: 

It is likewise agreed; that the 
most perfect and entire security of 
conscience shall be enjoyed by the 
citizens of both the contracting 
parties in the countries subject to 
the jurisdiction of the one and the 
other, without their bemg hable to 
be disturbed or molested on ac- 
count of their religious belief, so 
long as they respect the laws and 
established usages of the country. 
Moreover, the bodies of the» citi- 
zens of one of the contracting 
parties, who may die in the: terri- 
tories of the other, shall be buried 
in the usual burying grounds, or in 
other decent or suitable places, and 
shall be protected from violation or 
disturbance. 

ARTICLE 14th. 

It shall be lawful for the citizens 
of the United States of America 
and of the Federation of the Cen- 
tre of America to sail with their 
ships, with all manner of liberty 
and’ security, no distinction bemg 
made who are the proprietors of the 
merchandise laden thereon, from 
any port, to the places of those who 
are now, or hereafter shall be, at 
enmity with either of the contract- 
ing parties. It shall likewise be 
lawful for the citizens aforesaid, to 
sail with the ships and merchandise 
beforementioned, and to trade 
with the same liberty and security, 
from the places, ports, and havens, 
of those who are enemies of both, 
or either party, without any oppo- 
sition or disturbance whatsoever. 
not only directly from the places ot 
the enemy beforementioned, to 
neutral places, but also from one 
place, belonging to an énemy. to 
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another place, belonging to an 
enemy, Whether they be under the 
jurisdiction of one power or under 
several. And it is hereby stipu- 
lated, that free ships shall also give 
freedom to goods, and that every 
thing shall be deemed to be free 
and exempt, which shall be found 
on board the ships belonging to the 
citizens of either of the contract- 
ing parties, although the whole 
lading, or any part thereof, should 
appertain to the enemies of either, 
contraband goods being always ex- 
cepted. Itis also agreed, in hke 
manner, that the same liberty be 
extended to persons who are on 
board a free ship, with this effect, 
that, although they be enemies to 
both, or either party, they are not 
to be taken out of that free ship, 
unless they are officers or soldiers, 
and in the actual service of the 
enemies : Provided, however, and 
it is hereby agreed, that the stipu- 
lations in this article contained, 
declaring that the flag shall cover 
the property, shall be understood 
as applying to those powers only 
who recognise this principle ; but, 
if either of the two contracting 
parties shall be at war with a third, 
and the other neutral, the flag of 
the neutral shall cover the property 
of the enemies, whose govern- 
ments acknowledge this principle, 
and not of others. 
ARTICLE 15th. 

It is likewise agreed, that, in 
the case where the neutral flag of 
one of the contracting parties shall 
protect the property of the enemies 
of the other, by virtue of the above 
stipulation, it shall always be un- 
derstood that the neutral property 
found on board such enemy’s ves- 
sels shall be held and considered 
as enemy’s property, and as such 
shall be liable to detention and con- 


fiscation, except such property ag 
was put on board such vessel be- 
fore the declaration of war, or even 
afterwards, if it were done without 
the knowledge of it ; but the con- 
tracting parties agree, that two 
months having elapsed after the 
declaration, their citizens shall not 
plead ignorance thereof. On the 
contrary, if the flag of the neutral 
does not protect the enemy’s pro- 
perty, in that case the goods and 
merchandise of the neutral, em- 
barked in such enemy’s ships, shall 
be free. 
ARTICLE 16th. 

This liberty of navigation and 
commerce shall extend to all kinds 
of merchandise, excepting those 
only which are distinguished by 
the name of contraband, and un- 
der this name of contraband, or 
prohibited goods, shall be com- 
prehended— 

ist. Cannons, mortars, howitz- 
ers, swivels, blunderbusses, mus- 
kets, fuzees, rifles, carbines, pis- 
tols, pikes, swords, sabres, lances, 
spears, halberds, and granades, 
bombs, powder, matches, balls, 
and all other things belonging to 
the use of these arms. 

2dly. Bucklers, helmets, breast 
plates, coats of mail, infantry belts 
and clothes, made up in the form 
and for a military use. 

3dly. Cavalry belts and horses. 
with their furniture. 

4thly. And generally all kinds 
of arms and instruments of iron, 
steel, brass, and copper, or of any 
other materials manufactured, pre- 
pared, and formed, expressly to 
make war by sea or land. 

ARTICLE 17th. 

All other merchandise and things 
not comprehended in the articles of 
contraband explicitly enumerated 
and classified as ahove. shall be 
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held and considered as free, and 
subjects of free and lawful com- 
merce, so that they may be carried 
and transported im the freest man~ 
ner by both the contracting parties, 
even to places belonging to an ene- 
my, excepting only those places 
which are at that time besieged or 
blockaded ; and to avoid all doubt 
in this particular, it is declared that 
those places only are besieged or 
blockaded which are actually at- 
tacked by a belligerent force ca- 
pable of preventing the entry of 
the neutral. 
ARTICLE 18th. 

The articles of contraband, be- 
fore enumerated and. classified, 
which may be found in a vessel 
bound for an enemy’s port, shall 
be subject to detention and con- 
fiscation, leaving free the rest of 
the cargo and the ship, that the 
owners may dispose of them as 
they see proper. No vessel of 
either of the two nations shall be 
detained on the high seas on ac- 
count of having on board articles 
of contraband, whenever the mas- 
ter, captain, or supercargo of said 
vessels will deliver up the articles 
of contraband to the captor, unless 
the quantity of such articles beso 
great and of so large a bulk that 
they cannot be received on’ board 
the capturing ship without great 
inconvenience ; but in this, and in 
all other cases of just detention, 
the vessel detained shall be sent to 
the nearest convenient and. safe 
port, for trial and judgment, ac- 
cording to law. 

ARTICLE 19th. 

And whereas it frequently hap- 
pens that vessels sail for a port 
or place belonging to an enemy, 
without knowing tH&t the same is 
besieged, blockaded, : or invested, 
it is agreed, that every vessel so 
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circumstanced may be turned away 
from such port.or place, but shall 
not be detained, | nor shall any part 
of her cargo, if not contraband, 
be confiscated, unless; after warn- 
ing of such ‘blockade’ or’ invest- 
ment, from the commanding ‘officer 
of the blockading forces, she shall 
again attempt to enter ; but she 
shall be perniitted to go to any 
other port or place she shall think 
proper. Nor shall any: vessel: of 
either, that may! have entered ‘ito 
such port before the same was. ac- 
tually besieged; blockaded, or in- 
vested, by the other, be restrained 
from quitting such place, | with her 
cargo, nor, if found therein, after 
the: reduction and surrender, shall 
such vessel or her:cargo be ‘liable 
to confiscation, but they shall be 
restored to the owners thereof. 

3 ARTICLE 20th. 

In order to prevent all kind of 
disorder in the visiting and exami- 
nation of the ships and cargoes of 
both the contracting parties om the 
high seas, they have agreed; mutu- 
ally,:that whenever a vessel of war, 
public or private, shall meet with 
a neutral of the other contracting 
party, the first shall remain out of 
cannon shot, and may send ats: boat, 
with two. or three men only,!imor- 
der to execute the said) examina- 
tion of the papers concerning the 
ownership and cargo of the: vessel, 
without causing the least extortion, 
violence, or ill treatment, for which 
the commanders of the said armed 
ships shall be responsible with their 
pevsons:.and property.; for which 
purpose the commanders of said 
private armed vessels shall, before 
receiving: their commissions, give 
sufficient security to answer forall 
the damages: they may’ commit. 
And it is expressly agreed, that 
the. neutral party shall in. no ease 
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be required to go on board the ex- 
amining vessel, for the purpose of 
exhibiting her papers, or for any 
other purpose whatever. 

ARTICLE 21st. 

To avoid all kind of vexation 
and abuse in the examination of 
the papers relating to the owner- 
ship of the vessels belonging to 
the citizens of the two contracting 
parties, they have agreed, and do 
agree, that in case one of them 
should be engaged in war, the 
ships and vessels belonging to the 
citizens of the other must be fur- 
nished with sea letters or passports, 
expressing the name, property, and 
bulk of the ship, as also the name 
and place of habitation of the mas- 
ter or commander of said vessel, in 
order that it may thereby appear 
that the ship really and truly be- 
longs to the citizens of one of the 
parties ; they have likewise agreed, 
that such ships being laden, be- 
sides the said sea-letters or pass- 
ports, shall also be provided with 
certificates, containing the several 
particulars of the cargo, and the 
place whence the ship sailed, so 
that it may be known whether any 
forbidden or contraband goods be 
on board the same: which certifi- 
cates shall be made out by the 
officers of the place whence the 
ship sailed, m the accustomed 
form; without which requisites, 
said vessel may be detained to be 
adjudged by the competent tribu- 
nal, and may be declared legal 
prize, unless the said defects shall 
be satisfied or supplied by teps- 
mony entirely equivalent. 

ARTICLE 22d. 

It is further agreed, that the 
stipulations above expressed, rela- 
tive to the visiting and examina- 
tion of vessels, shall apply only to 
those which sail without convoy ; 


and when said vessels shall be un- 
der convoy, the verbal declaration 
of the commander of the convoy, 
on his word of honor, that the ves- 
sels under his protection belong to 
the nation whose flag he carries— 
and when they are bound to an 
enemy’s port, that they have no 
contraband goods on board, shall 
be sufficient. 
ARTICLE 23d. 

It is further agreed, that in all 
cases the established courts for 
prize causes, in the country to 
which the prizes may be conduct- 
ed, shall alone take cognisance of 
them. And whenever such tribu- 
nal of either party shall pronounce 
judgment against any vessel or 
goods, or property claimed by the 
citizens of the other party, the 
sentence or decree shall mention 
the reasons or motives on which 
the same shall have been-founded, 
and an authenticated copy of the 
sentence or decree, and of all the 
proceedings in the case, shall, if 
demanded, be delivered to the 
commander or agent of said ves- 
sel, without any delay, he paying 
the legal fees for the same. 

ARTICLE 24th. 

Whenever one of the contract- 
ing parties shall be engaged in 
war with another state, no citizen 
of the other contracting party shall 
accept a commission, or letter of 
marque, for the purpose of assisting 
or co-operating hostilely, with the 
said enemy, against the said party 
so at war, under the pain of being 
treated as a pirate. 

ARTICLE 25th. 

If, by any fatality, which cannot 
be expected, and which God for- 
bid, the two contracting parties 
should be engéged in a war with 
each other, they have agreed and 
do agree, now for then. that there 
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shall be allowed the term of six 
months to the merchants residing 
on the coasts and in the ports of 
each other, and the term of one 
year to those who dwell in the in- 
terior, to arranges their business, 
and transport their effects wherever 
they please, giving to them the 
safe conduct necessary for it, which 
may serve as a sufficient protec- 
tion until they arrive at the desig- 
nated port. The citizens of all 
other occupations, who may be 
established in the territories or do- 
minions of the United States and 
of the Federation of the Centre of 
America shall be respected and 
maintained in the full enjoyment 
of their personal liberty and pro- 
perty, unless their particular con- 
duct shall cause them to forfeit 
this protection ; which, in consi- 
deration of humanity, the contract- 
ing parties engage to give them. 
ARTICLE 26th. 

Neither the debts due from in- 
dividuals of the one nation to the 
individuals of the other, nor shares, 
nor moneys, which they may have 
in public funds, nor in public or 
private banks, shall ever, in any 
event of war, or of national differ- 
ence, be sequestered or confiscated. 

ARTICLE 27th. 

Both the contracting parties be- 
ing desirous of avoiding all ine- 
quality in relation to their public 
communications and official inter- 
course, have agreed and do agree, 
to grant to the envoys, ministers, 
and other public agents, the same 
favors, immunities and exemptions, 
which those of the most favored 
nation do or shall enjoy; it being 
understood, that whatever favors, 
immunities or privileges, the Uni- 
ted States of America or the Fede- 
ration. of the Centre of America, 
may: find. it proper to give the 


ministers and public agents of any 

other power, shall, by the same 

act, be extended to those of each 

of the contracting parties. 
ARTICLE 28th. 

To make more effectual the pro- 
tection which the United States, 
and the Federation of the Centre of 
America shall afford in future to 
the navigation and commerce of 
the citizens of each other, they 
agree to receive and admit consuls 
and vice-consuls in all the ports 
open to foreign commerce, who 
shall enjoy in them all the rights, 
prerogatives, and immunities of 
the consuls and vice-consuls of the 
most favored nation; each con- 
tracting party, however, remaining 
at liberty to except those ports and 
places in which the admission and 
residence of such consuls may not 
seem convenient. 

ARTICLE 29th. 

In order that the consuls and 
vice-consuls of the two contract- 
ing parties may enjoy the rights, 
prerogatives, and immunities which 
belong to them, by their public 
character, they shall, before enter- 
ing on the exercise of their func- 
tions, exhibit their commission or 
patent, in due form to the govern- 
ment to which they are accredited ; 
and having obtained their exequa- 
tur, they shall be held and consi- 
dered as such, by all the authori- 
ties, magistrates, and inhabitants, 
in the consular district'*in which 
they reside. 

ARTICLE 30th. 

It is likewise agreed, that the 
consuls, their secretaries, officers, 
and persons attached to the service 
of consuls, they not being citizens 
of the country in which the consul 
resides, shall be exempt from all 
public service, and also from all 
kind of taxes, imposts, and contri- 
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butions, except those which they 
shall be obliged to pay on account 
of commerce, or their property, to 
which the citizens and inhabitants, 
native and foreign, of the country 
in which they reside are subject, 
being in every thing besides subject 
to the laws of the respective states. 
The archives and papers of the 
consulate shall be respected invio- 
lably, and under no pretext what- 
ever shall any magistrate seize, or 
in any way interfere with them. 
ARTICLE 31st. 

The said consuls shall have 
power to require the assistance of 
the authorities of the country for 
the arrest, detention, and custody 
of deserters from the public and 
private vessels of their country, 
and for that purpose they shall 
address themselves to the courts, 
judges, and officers competent, 
and shall demand the said desert- 
ers in writing, proving by an ex- 
hibition of the registers of the ves- 
sel’s or ship’s roll, or other public 
documents, that those men were 
part of the said crews; and, on 
this demand so proved, (saving, 
however, where the contrary is 
proved,) the delivery shall not be 
refused. Such deserters, when ar- 
rested, shall be put at the disposal 
of the said consuls, and may be 
put in the public prisons at the re- 
quest and expense of those who 
reclaim them, to be sent to the 
ships to which they belonged, or to 
others of the same nation. But if 
they be not sent back within two 
months, to be counted from the 
day of their arrest, they shall be 
set at liberty, and shall be no more 
arrested for the same cause. 

ARTICLE 32d. 

For the purpose of more effectu- 
ally protecting their commerce and 
navigation, the two contracting 


parties do hereby agree, as soon 
hereafter as circumstances will 
permit them, to form a consular 
convention, which shall declare 
specially the powers and immuni- 
ties of the consuls and vice-consuls 
of the respective parties. 

ARTICLE 33d. 

The United States of America 
and the Federation of the Centre 
of America, desiring to make as 
durable as circumstances will per- 
mit, the relations which are to be 
established between the two par- 
ties by virtue of this treaty, or ge- 
neral convention of peace, amity, 
commerce, and navigation, have 
declared solemnly, and do agree to 
the following points : 

Ist. The present treaty shall re- 
main in full force and virtue for 
the term of twelve years, to be 
counted from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratifications, in all 
the parts relating to commerce 
and navigation ; and in all those 
parts which relate to peace and 
friendship, it shall be permanently 
and perpetually binding on both 
powers. 

2dly. If any one or more of the 
citizens of either party shall in- 
fringe any of the articles of this 
treaty, such citizen shall be held 
personally responsible for the 
same, and the harmony and good 
correspondence between the two 
nations shall not be interrupted 
thereby ; each party engaging in 
no way to protect the offender, or 
sanction such violation. 

3dly. If, (which, indeed, cannot 
be expected,) unfortunately, any of 
the articles contained in the pre- 
sent treaty shall be violated or in- 
fringed in any other way whatever, 
it is expressly stipulated, that nei- 
ther of the contracting parties will 
order or authorise any acts of re- 
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prisal, nor declare war against the 
other, on complaints of injuries or 
damages, until the said party con- 
sidering itself offended, shall first 
have presented to the other a state- 
ment of such injuries or damages, 
verified by competent proof, and 
demanded justice and satisfaction, 
and the same shall have been either 
refused or unreasonably delayed. 

4thly. Nothing in this treaty con- 
tained shall, however, be construed 
or operate contrary to former and 
existing public treaties with other 
sovereigns or states. 
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Done in the city of Washington, 
on the fifth day of December, 
in the year of our Lord one - 
thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, in the fiftieth year 
of the Independence of the 
United States of America, 
and the fifth of that of the 
Federation of the Centre of 
America, in duplicate. 


{u.s.] H. Cray. 


[u.s.] Anronso Jose Canas. 





Messace of the Prestpent concerning the Panama Misston. 


Washington, March 15, 1826. 

To the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

In compliance with the resolu- 
tion of the house of the 5th ultimo, 
requesting me to cause to be laid 
before the house, so much of the 
correspondence between the go- 
vernment of the United States, and 
the new States of America or their 
ministers, respecting the proposed 
congress, or meeting of diplomatic 
agents at Panama, and such in- 
formation respecting the general 
character of that expected con- 
gress, as may be in my possession, 
and as may, in my opinion, be 
communicated without prejudice 
to the public interest; and also, 
to inform the house, so far as in 
my opinion the public interest may 
allow, in regard to what objects 
the agents of the United States 
are expected to take part in the 
deliberations of that congress: I 
now transmit 'to the house, a re- 
port from the secretary of state, 
with the correspondence and in- 
formation requested by the resolu- 
tion. 

With regard to the objects in 


which the agents of the United 
States are expected to take part in 
the deliberations of that congress, 
I deem it proper to premise, that 
these objects did not form the only, 
nor even the principal motive for 
my acceptance of the invitation. 
My first and greatest inducement 
was to meet, in the spirit of kind- 
ness and friendship, an overture 
made in that spirit by three sister 
republics of this hemisphere. The 
great revolution in human affairs 
which has brought into existence. 
nearly at the same time, eight 
sovereign and independent nations 
in our own quarter of the globe, 
has placed the United States in a 
situation not less novel, and scarce- 
ly less interesting, than that in - 
which they had found themselves, 
by their own transition from a 
cluster of colonies to a nation of 
sovereign states. The deliverance 
of the Southern American repub- 
lics from the oppression under 
which they had been so long af- 
flicted, was hailed with great 
unanimity by the people of this 
union, as among the most auspi- 
cious évents of the age. On the 
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4th of May, 1822, an act of con- 
gress made an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars “ for such 
missions to the independent nations 
on the American continent, as the 
president of the United States 
might deem proper.”’ 

In exercising the authority, re- 
cognized by this act, my prede- 
cessor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, appointed, 
successively, ministers plenipoten- 
tiary to the republics of Colombia, 
Buenos Ayres, Chili and Mexico. 
Unwilling to raise, among the fra- 
ternity of freedom, questions of 
precedency and etiquette, which 
even the European monarchs had 
of late found it necessary, in a 
great measure, to discard, he de- 
spatched these ministers to Colom- 
bia, Buenos Ayres and Chili, with- 
out exacting from those republics, 
as, by the ancient principles of 
political primogeniture, he might 
have done, that the compliment of 
a plenipotentiary mission, should 
have been paid first by them to the 
United States. The instructions 
prepared, under his direction, to 
Mr. Anderson, the first of our mi- 
nisters to the southern continent, 
contain, at much length, the ge- 
neral principles, upon which he 
thought it desirable that our rela- 
tions, political and commercial, 
with these our new neighbors, 
should be established, for their 
benefit and ours, and that of the 
future ages of our posterity. A 
copy of so much of these instruc- 
tions as relates to these general 
subjects, is among the papers now 
transmitted to the house. Similar 
instructions were furnished to the 
ministers appointed to Buenos 
Ayres, Chili and Mexico ; and the 
system of social intercourse, which 
it was the purpose of those mis- 


sions to establish from the first 
opening of our diplomatic relations 
with those rising nations, is the 
most effective exposition of the 
principles upon which the invita- 
tion, to the congress at Panama, 
has been accepted by me, as well 
as of the objects of negotiation at 
that meeting in which it was ex- 
pected that our plenipotentiaries 
should take part. 

The house will perceive that, 
even at the date of these instruc- 
tions, the first treaties between 
some of the southern republics had 
been concluded, by which they had 
stipulated among themselves this 
diplomatic assembly at Panama. 
And it will be seen with what cau- 
tion, so far as it might concern the 
policy of the United States, and at 
the same time, with what frankness 
and good will towards those na- 
tions, he gave countenance to 
their design of inviting the United 
States to this high assembly for 
consultation upon American inte- 
rests. It was not considered a con- 
clusive reason for declining this 
invitation, that the proposal for as- 
sembling such a congress had not 
first been made by ourselves. It 
had sprung from the urgent, imme- 
diate, and momentous common in- 
terests of the great communities 
struggling for independence, and, 
as it were, quickening into life. 
From them the proposition to us 
appeared respectful and friendly ; 
from us to them, it could scarcely 
have been made, without exposing 
ourselves to suspicions of purposes 
of ambition, if not of domination, 
more suited to rouse resistance and 
excite distrust, than to conciliate 
favor and friendship. The first 
and paramount principle, upon 
which it was deemed wise and 
just to lay the corner stone of all 
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our future relations with them, 
was disinterestedness; the next, 
was cordial good will to them ; 
the third was a claim of fair and 
equal reciprocity. Under these 
impressions, when the invitation 
was formally and earnestly given, 
had it even been doubtful, whether 
any of the objects proposed for 
consideration and discussion at 
the congress, were such as that 
immediate and important interests 
of the United States would be af- 
fected by the issue, I should, ne- 
vertheless, have determined, so far 
as it depended on me, to have ac- 
cepted the invitation, and to have 
appointed ministers to attend the 
meeting. The proposal itself im- 
plied that the republics, by whom 
it was made, believed that impor- 
tant interests of ours or of theirs, 
rendered our attendance there de- 
sirable. ‘They had given us no- 
tice, that, in the novelty of their 
situation, and in the spirit of defe- 
rence to our experience, they would 
be pleased to have the benefit of 
our friendly counsel. To meet 
the temper with which this pro- 
posal was made, with a cold re- 
pulse, was not thought congenial 
to that warm interest in their wel- 
fare, with which the people and 
government of the union had hi- 
therto gone hand in hand, through 
the whole progress of the revolu- 
tion. To insult them by a refusal 
of their overture, and then invite 
them to a similar assembly, to be 
called by ourselves, was an expe- 
dient which never presented itself 
to the mind. I would have sent 
ministers to the meeting, had it 
been merely to give them such 
advice as they might have desired, 
even with reference to their own 
interests, not involving ours. I 
would have sent them had it been 


merely to explain and set forth to 
them our reasons for declining any 
proposal of specific measures to 
which they might desire our con- 
currence, but which we might 
deem incompatible with our in- 
terests or our duties. In the in- 
tercourse between nations, temper 
is a missionary, perhaps more 
powerful than talent. Nothing 
was ever lost by kind treatment. 
Nothing can be gained by sullen 
repulses and aspiring pretensions. 

But objects of the highest im- 
portance, not only to the future 
welfare of the whole human race, 
but bearing directly upon the spe- 
cial interests of this union, will en- 
gage the deliberations of the con- 
gress of Panama, whether we are 
represented there or not. Others, 
if we are represented, may be of- 
fered by our plenipotentiaries, for 
consideration, having in view both 
these great results, our own inte 
rests, and the improvement of the 
condition of man upon earth. It 
may be, that, in the lapse of many 
centuries, no other opportunity, so 
favorable, will be presented to the 
government of the United States, 
to subserve the benevolent pur- 
poses of Divine Providence, to dis- 
pense the promised blessings of the 
Redeemer of mankind ; to pro- 
mote the prevalence in future ages, 
of peace on earth and good will to 
man, as will now be placed in their 
power, by participating in the deli- 
berations of this congress. 

Among the topics enumerated 
in official papers, published by the 
republic of Colombia, and adverted 
to in the correspondence now com- 
municated to the house, as intend- 
ed to be presented for discussion 
at Panama, there is scarcely one in 
which the result of the meeting 
will not deeply affect the interests 
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of the United States. Even those 
in which the belligerent states alone 
will take an active part, will have a 
powerful effect upon the state of 
eur relations with the American, 
and probably with the principal 
European states. Were it merely 
that we might be correctly and 
speedily informed of the proceed- 
ings of the congress, and of the 
progress and issue of their nego- 
tiations, I should hold it advisa- 
ble, that we should have an accre- 
dited agency with them, placed in 
such confidential relations with the 
other members, as would ensure 
the authenticity and the safe and 
early transmission of its reports. 
Of the same enumerated topics, 
are the preparation of a manifesto, 
setting forth to the world the jus- 
tice of their cause, and the rela- 
tions they desire to hold with other 
Christian powers ; and to form a 
convention of navigation and com- 
merce, applicable both to the con- 
federated states and to their allies. 

It will be within the recollection 
6f the house, that, immediately af- 
ter the close of the war for our in- 
dependence, a measure closely ana- 
logous to this congress of Pana- 
ma, was adopted by the congress 
of our confederation, and for pur- 
poses of precisely the same cha- 
racter. Three commissioners, with 
plenipotentiary powers, were ap- 
pointed to negotiate treaties of 
amity, navigation, and commerce, 
with all the principal powers of 
Europe. They met and resided 
for that purpose about one year at 
Paris ; and the only result of their ne- 
rotiations, at that time, was the first 
treaty between the United States 
and Prussia, memorable in the di- 
plomatic annals of the world, and 
precious as a monument of the 
principles. in relation to commerce 


and maritime warfare, with which 
our country entered upon her ca- 
reer as a member of the great 
family of independent nations. 
This treaty, prepared in con- 
formity with the instructions of the 
American plenipotentiaries, con- 
secrated three fundamental princi- 
ples of the foreign intercourse, 
which the congress of that period 
were desirous of establishing.— 
First, equal reciprocity, and the 
mutual stipulation of the privileges 
of the most favored nation in the 
commercial exchanges of peace. 
Secondly, the abolition of private 
war upon the ocean; and thirdly, 
restrictions favorable to neutral 
commerce, upon belligerent prac- 
tices, with regard to contraband of 
war and blockades. A painful, it 
may be said a calamitous, experi- 
ence, of more than forty years, has 
demonstrated the deep importance 
of these same principles, to the 
peace and prosperity of this na- 
tion, and to the welfare of all ma- 
ritime states, and has illustrated the 
profound wisdom with which they 
were assumed as cardinal points of 
the policy of the union. 

At that time, in the infancy of 
their political existence, under the 
influence of those principles of li- 
berty and of right, so congenial to 
the cause in which they had just 
fought and triumphed, they were 
able but to obtain the sanction of 
one great and philosophical, though 
absolute, sovereign in Europe, to 
their liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples. They could obtain no 
more. Since then, a political hur- 
ricane has gone over three fourths 
of the civilized portions of the 
earth, the desolation of which, it 
may with confidence be expected, 
is passing away, leaving at least the 
American atmosphere, purified and 

















refreshed—And now, at this propi- 
tious moment, the new born na- 
tions of this hemisphere, assem- 
bling by their representatives, at 
the Isthmus, between its two con- 
tinents, to settle the principles of 
their future international inter- 
course with other nations, and with 
us, ask, in this great exigency, for 
our advice, upon those very funda- 
mental maxims, which we, from 
our cradle, had first proclaimed, 
and partially succeeded to intro- 
‘duce into the code of national 
law. 

Without recurring to that total 
prostration of all neutral and com- 
mercial rights, which marked the 
progress of the late European 
wars, and which finally involved 
the U. States in them, and advert- 
ing only to our political relations 
with :hese American nations, it is 
observable, that, while in all other 
respects, those relations have been 
uniformly, and without exception 
of the most friendly and mutually 
satisfactory character, the only 
causes of difference and dissension 
between us and them, which ever 
have arisen, originated in those 
never failing fountains of discord 
and irritation, discriminations of 
commercial favor to other nations, 
licentious privateers, and paper 
blockades. I cannot, without do- 
ing injustice to the republics of 
Buenos Ayres and Colombia, for- 
bear to acknowledge the candid 
and conciliatory spirit, with which 
they have repeatedly yielded to our 
friendly representations and _re- 
monstrances on these subjects : in 
repealing discriminative laws which 
operated to our disadvantage, and 
in revoking the commissions of 
their privateers. To which Co- 
lombia has added the magnanimity 
of making reparation for unlawful 
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captures by some of her cruisers, 
and of assenting, in the midst of 
war, to treaty stipulations favora- 
ble to neutral navigation. But the 
recurrence of these occasions of 
complaint has rendered the re- 
newal of the discussions, which 
result in the removal of them, 
necessary, while in the mean time 
injuries are sustained by merchants, 
and other individuals of the United 
States, which cannot be repaired, 
and the remedy lingers in overta- 
king the pernicious operation of the 
mischief. The settlement of ge- 
neral principles, pervading with 
equal efficacy all the American 
states, can alone put an end to 
these evils, and can alone be ac- 
complished at the proposed assem- 
bly. 
If it be true, that the noblest 
treaty of peace, ever mentioned in 
history, is that by which the Car- 
thagenians were bound to abolish 
the practice of sacrificing their own 
children, because it was stipulated 
in favor of human nature, | cannot 
exaggerate to myself the unfading 
glory, with which these United 
States will go forth in the memory 
of future ages, if, by their friendly 
counsel, by their moral influence, 
by the power of argument and 
persuasion alone, they can prevail 
upon the American nations at Pa- 
nama to stipulate, by general 
agreement among themselves, and 
so far as any of them may be con- 
cerned, the perpetual abolition of 
private war upon the ocean. And 
if we cannot yet flatter ourselves 
that this may be accomplished, as 
advances towards it, the establish- 
ment of the principle, that the 
friendly flag shall cover the cargo, 
the curtailment of contraband of 
war,, and the proscription of ficti- 
tious paper blockades ; engage= 
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ments which we may reasonably 
hope will not prove impracticable, 
will, if successfully inculcated, re- 
dound proportionally to our honor, 
and drain the fountain of many a 
future sanguinary war. The late 
president of the United States, in 
his message to congress, of the 2d 
of December, 1823, while announ- 
cing the negotiation then pending 
with Russia, relating to the North 
West Coast of this continent, ob- 
served that the occasion of the dis- 
cussions to which that incident had 
given rise, had been taken for as- 
serting as a principle, in which the 
rights and interests of the United 
States were involved, that the 
American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which 
they had assumed and maintained, 
were thenceforward not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colo- 
nization, by any European power. 
The principle had first been as- 
sumed in that negotiation with 
Russia. It rested upon a course 
of reasoning equally simple and 
conclusive. With the exception 
of the existing European colonies, 
which it was in nowise intended to 
disturb, the two continents consist- 
ed of several sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations, whose territories 
covered their whole surface. By 
this, their independent condition, 
the United States enjoyed the 
right of commercial intercourse 
with every part of their posses- 
sions. To attempt the establish- 
ment of a colony in those posses- 
sions would be to usurp, to the 
exclusion of others, a commercial 
intercourse, which was the com- 
mon possession of all. It could 
not be done without encroaching 
upon existing rights of the United 
States. The government of Rus- 


sia has never disputed these posi- 
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tions, nor manifested the slightest 
dissatisfaction at their having been 
taken. Most of the new Ameri- 
can republics have declared their 
entire assent to them; and they 
now propose, among the subjects 
of consultation at Panama, to take 
into consideration the means of 
making effectual the assertion of 
that principle, as well as the means 
of resisting interference from 
abroad, with the domestic con- 
cerns of the American govern- 
ments. 

In alluding to these means, it 
would obviously be premature, at 
this time, to anticipate that which 
is offered merely as matter for con- 
sultation ; or to pronounce upon 
those measures which have been, 
or may be suggested. The pur- 
pose of this government is, to con- 
cur in none which would import 
hostility to Europe, or justly ex- 
cite resentment in any of her 
states. Should it be deemed ad- 
visable to contract any convention- 
al engagement on this topic, our 
views would extend no further than 
to a mutual pledge of the parties 
to the compact, to maintain the 
principle in application to its own 
territory, and to permit no colonial 
lodgements or establishment of 
European jurisdiction upon its own 
soil; and, with respect to the ob- 
trusive interference from abroad, if 
its future character may be infer- 
red from that which has been, and, 
perhaps, still is, exercised in more 
than one of the new states, a joint 
declaration of its character and ex- 
posure of it to the world, may be 
probably all that the occasion 
would require. Whether the Uni- 
ted States should or should not be 
parties to such a declaration, may 
justly form a part of the delibera- 
tion. That there is an evil to be 
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remedied, needs little insight into 
the secret history of late years to 
know, and that this remedy may 
best be concerted at the Panama 
meeting, deserves, at least, the ex- 
periment of consideration. A con- 
cert of measures, having reference 
to the more effectual abolition of 
the African slave trade, and the 
consideration of the light in which 
the political condition of the island 
of Hayti is to be regarded, are also 
among the subjects mentioned by 
the minister from the republic of 
Colombia, as believed to be suita- 
ble for deliberation at the congress. 
The failure of the negotiations 
with that republic, undertaken du- 
ring the late administration, for the 
suppression of that trade, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the 
house of representatives, indicates 
the expediency of listening with 
respectful attention to propositions 
which may contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the great end 
which was the purpose of that re- 
solution, while the result of those 
negotiations will serve as admoni- 
tion to abstain from pledging this 
government to any arrangement 
which might be expected to fail of 
obtaining the advice and consent of 
the senate, by a constitutional ma- 
jority to its ratification. 

Whether the political condition 
of the island of Hayti shall be 
brought at all into discussion at the 
meeting, may be a question for 
preliminary advisement. There 
are in the political constitution of 
government of that people, circum- 
stances which have hitherto forbid- 
den the acknowledgment of them 
by the government of the United 
States, as sovereign and indepen- 
dent. Additional reasons for with- 
holding that acknowledgment have 
recently been een in their accept- 
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ance of a nominal sovereignty by 
the grant of a foreign prince ; un- 
der conditions equivalent to the 
concession by them, of exclusive 
commercial advantages to one na- 
tion, adapted altogether to the state 
of colonial vassalage, and retaining 
little of independence but the name. 
Our plenipotentiaries will be in- 
structed to present these views to 
the assembly at Panama: and, 
should they not be concurred in, to 
decline acceding to any arrange- 
ment which may be proposed upon 
different principles. 

The condition of the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico is of deeper 
import and more immediate bear- 
ing upon the present interests and 
future prospects of our union. 
The correspondence, herewith 
transmitted, will show how ear- 
nestly it has engaged the attention 
of this government. ‘The invasion 
of both those islands by the united 
forces of Mexico and Colombia, is 
avowedly among the objects to be 
matured by the belligerent states 
at Panama. The convulsions to 
which, from the peculiar composi- 
tion of their population, they 
would be liable, in the event of 
such an invasion, and the danger 
therefrom resulting of their falling 
ultimately into the hands of some 
European power, other than Spain, 
will not admit of our looking at the 
consequences to which the con- 
gress at Panama may lead with in- 
difference. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon this topic, or to say 
more than that all our efforts, in 
reference to this interest, will be to 
preserve the existing state of 
things, the tranquillity of the is- 
lands, and the peace and security of 
their inhabitants. 

And, lastly, the congress of Pa- 
nama is, believed to present a fair 
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occasion for urging upon all the 
new nations of the south, the just 
and liberal principles of religious 
liberty. Not by any interference 
whatever in their internal con- 
cerns, but by claiming for our citi- 
zens, whose occupations or inte- 
rests may call them to occasional 
residence in their territories, the 
inestimable privilege of worship- 
ping their Creator according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 
This privilege, sanctioned by the 
customary law of nations, and se- 
cured by treaty stipulations in nu- 
merous national compacts ; se- 
cured even to our own citizens in 
the treaties with Colombia and 
with the Federation of Central 
America, is yet to be obtained in 
the other South American states 
and Mexico. Existing prejudices 
are still struggling against it, 
which may, perhaps, be more suc- 
cessfully combatted at this general 
meeting than at the separate seats 
of government of each republic. 

I can scarcely deem it other- 
wise than superfluous to observe, 
that the assembly will be, in its 
nature, diplomatic, and not legis- 
lative. That nothing can be trans- 
acted there obligatory upon any 
one of the states, to be represent- 
ed at the meeting, unless with the 
express concurrence of its own 
representatives, nor even then, but 
subject to the ratification of its 
constitutional authority at home. 
The faith of the United States to 
foreign powers cannot otherwise 
be pledged. I shall, indeed, in 
the first instance, consider the as- 
sembly as merely consultative ; and 
although the plenipotentiaries of 
the United States will be empow- 
ered to receive and refer, to the 
consideration of their government, 
anv proposition from the other par- 


ties to the meeting, they will be 
authorized to conclude nothing, 
unless subject to the definitive 
sanction of this government, in all 
its constitutional forms. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me unneces- 
sary to insist, that every object to 
be discussed at the meeting, should 
be specified, with the precision of 
a judicial sentence, or enumerated 
with the exactness of a mathema- 
tical demonstration. The purpose 
of the meeting itself is to delibe- 
rate upon the great and common 
interests of several new and neigh- 
boring nations. If the measure is 
new and without precedent, so is 
the situation of the parties to it. 
That the purposes of the meeting 
are somewhat indefinite, far from 
being an objection to it, is among 
the cogent reasons for its adoption. 
It is not the establisment of prin- 
ciples of intercourse with one, but 
with seven or eight nations at 
once. That, before they have had 
the means of exchanging ideas, 
and communicating with one 
another in common upon these 
topics, they should have definitive- 
ly settled and arranged them in 
concert, is to require that the ef- 
fect should precede the cause. It 
is to exact, as a preliminary to the 
meeting, that for the accomplish- 
ment of which the meeting itself 
is designed. 

Among the inquiries which were 
thought entitled to consideration 
before the determination was taken 
to accept the invitation, was that, 
whether the measure might not 
have a tendency to change the 
policy hitherto invariably pursued 
by the United States, of avoiding 
all entangling alliances, and all 
unnecessary foreign connections. 

Mindful of the advice given by 
the father of our country, in his 
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farewell address, that the great 
rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political con- 
nection as possible ; and, faithfully 
adhering to the spirit of that admo- 
nition, I cannot overlook the re- 
flection, that the counsel of Wash- 
ington, in that instance, like all the 
counsels of wisdom, was founded 
upon the circumstances in which 
our country and the world around 
us were situated, at the time, when 
it was given. That the reasons 
assigned by him for his advice 
were, that Europe had a set of 
primary interests, which to us had 
none, or a very remote relation. 
That hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the cau- 
ses of which were essentially fo- 
reign to our concerns. That our 
detached and distant situation in- 
vited and enabled us to pursue a 
different course. That, by our 
union and rapid growth, with an 
efficient government, the period 
was not far distant, when we 
might defy inaterial injury from 
external annoyance; when we 
might take such an attitude as 
would cause our neutrality to be 
respected ; and with reference to 
belligerant nations, might choose 
peace or war, as our interests, 
guided by justice, should counsel. 
Compare our situation and the 
citcumstances of that time, with 
those of the present day; and 
what, from the .very words of 
Washington, then, would be his 
counsels to his countrymen now ? 
Europe has still her set of primary 
interests, with which we have little 
or no relation. Our distant and 
detached situation with reference 
to Europe, -remains the same. 
But, we were then the only inde- 


ie? 


pendent nation of this hemisphere ; 
and we were surrounded by Euro- 
pean colonies, with the greater 
part of which we had no more in- 
tercourse, than with the inhabitants 
of another planet. Those colonies 
have now been transformed into 
eight independent nations, extend- 
ing to our very borders. Seven 
of them republics, like ourselyes ; 
with whom we have an immensely 
growing commercial, and must 
have, and have already, important 
political connections. With refer- 
ence to whom our situation is nei- 
ther distant nor detached. Whose 
political principles and systems of 
government, congenial with our 
own, must and will have an action 
and counter-action upon us and 
ours, to which we cannot be in- 
different if we would. 

The rapidity of our growth, and 
the consequent increase of our 
strength, has more than realized 
the anticipations of this admirable 
politicallegacy. Thirty years have 
nearly elapsed since it was written, 
and in the interval, our population, 
our wealth, our territorial exten- 
sion, our power, physical and 
moral, has nearly trebled. Rea- 
soning upon this state of things 
from the sound and judicious prin- 
ciples of Washington, and must 
we not say, that the period which 
he predicted, as then not far off, 
has arrived? That America has a 
set of primary interests, which 
have none or a remote relation to 
Europe. That the interference of 
Europe, therefore, in those con- 
cerns, should be spontaneously 
withheld by her upon the same 
principles, that we have never in- 
terfered with hers- and that if she 
should interfere, as she may, by 
measures which may have a great 
and dangerous recoil upon gur- 
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selves, we might be called in de- 
fence of our own altars and fire- 
sides, to take an attitude which 
would cause our neutrality to be 
respected, and choose peace or 
war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 

The acceptance of this invita- 
tion therefore, far from conflicting 
with the counsel or the policy of 
Washington, is directly deducible 
from and conformable to it; nor 
is it less conformable to the views 
of my immediate predecessor, as 
declared in his annual message to 
congress, of the 2d of December, 
1823, to which I have already ad- 
verted, and to an important pas- 
sage of which, I invite the atten- 
tion of the house. ‘ The citizens 
of the United States,’ said he, 
“cherish sentiments the most 
friendly m favor of the liberty and 
happiness of their fellow-men on 
that, (the European,) side of the 
Atlantic. In the wars of the Eu- 
ropean powers, in matters relating 
to themselves, we have never 
taken any part, nor does it com- 
port with our policy so to do. It 
is only when our rights are inva- 
ded, or seriously menaced, that 
we resent injuries, or make pre- 
paration for our defence. With 
the movements in this hemisphere, 
we are, of necessity, more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied 
powers, is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respective 
governments. And to the defence 
of our own, which has been achie- 
ved by the loss of so much blood 
and treasure, and matured by the 
wisdom of their most enlightened 
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citizens, and under which we have 
enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. We owe 
it, therefore, to candor, and to the 
amicable relations subsisting be- 
tween the United States and those 
powers, to declare, that we should 
consider any attempt on their part, 
to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere, as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European power, we 
have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But, with the govern- 
ments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on 
great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition, for the 
purposes of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United 
States. In the war between those 
new governments and Spain, we 
declared our neutrality at the time 
of their recognition; and to this 
we have adhered, and shall con- 
tinue to adhere, provided no change 
shall occur, which, in the judgment 
of the competent authorities of this 
government, shall make a corre- 
sponding change, on the part of 
the United States, indispensable to 
their securities.” 

To the question which may be 
asked, whether this meeting and 
the principles which may be ad- 
justed and settled by it as rules of 
intercourse between the American 

“nations, may not give umbrage to 
the holy league of European pow- 
ers, or offence to Spain, it is deem- 
ed a Sufficient answer, that our at- 
tendance at Panama can give no- 
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just cause of umbrage or offence 
to either—and that the United 
States will stipulate nothing there 
which can give such cause. Here 
the right of inquiry into our pur- 
poses and measures must stop. 
The holy league of Europe itself 
was formed without inquiring of 
the United States whether it would 
or. would not give umbrage to 
them. The fear of giving um- 
brage to the holy league of Eu- 
rope was urged as a motive for 
denying to the American nations 
the acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence. That it would be view- 
ed by Spain as hostility to her, 
was not only urged, but directly 
declared by herself. The congress 
and administration of that day con- 
sulted their rights and duties, and 
not their fears. Fully determined 
to give no needless displeasure 
to any foreign power, the United 
States can estimate the probability 
of their giving it;only by the right 
which any foreign state could have, 
to take it from their measures. 
Neither the representation of the 
United States at Panama, nor any 
measure to which their assent may 
be yielded there, will give to the 
holy league, or any of its members, 
nor to Spain, the right to take of- 
fence. For the rest, the United 
States must still, as heretofore, take 
counsel from their duties, rather 
than their fears. 

Such are the objects in which it 
is expected that the plenipotentia- 
ries of the United States, when 
commissioned to attend the meet- 
ing at the Isthmus, will take part ; 
and such are the motives and pur- 
poses, with which the invitation of 
the three republics was accepted. 
It was, however, as the house will 
perceive from the correspondence, 
accepted only upon condition that 
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the nomination of commissioners 
for the mission, should receive the 
advice and consent of the senate. 
The concurrence of the house to 
the measure, by the appropriations 
necessary for carrying it into effect, 
is alike subject to its free determi- 
nation, and indispensable to the 
fulfilment of the intention. 

That the congress at Panama 
will accomplish all, or even any of 
the transcendent benefits to the 
human race, which warmed the 
conceptions of its first proposer, it 
were, perhaps, indulging too san- 
guine a forecast of events to pro- 
mise. It is, in its nature, a mea- 
sure speculative and experimental. 
The blessing of heaven may turn it 
to the account of human imprové- 
ment. Accidents unforeseen, and 
mischances not to be anticipated, 
may baffle all its high purposes, and 
disappoint its fairest expectations. 
But the design is great, is benevo- 
lent, is humane. It looks to the 
melioration of the condition of man, 
It is congenial with that spirit which 
prompted the declaration of our 
independence ; which inspired the 
preamble of our first treaty with 
France; which dictated our first 
treaty with Prussia, and the instruc- 
tions under which it was negotia- 
ted ; which filled the hearts and 
fired the souls of the immortal 
founders of our revolution. 

With this unrestricted exposition 
of the motives by which I have 
been governed, in this fransaction, 
as well as of the objects to be dis- 
cussed, and of the ends, if possi- 
ble, to be attained by our repre- 
sentation at the proposed congress, 
I submit the propriety of an appro- 
priation, to the candid considera- 
tion, and enlightened patriotism of 
the legislature. 

Joun Quincy ApDams. 
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[The following report of the 
secretary of state to the president, 
accompanied the message of the 
president of the United States to 
congress on the subject of the Pa- 
nama mission. } 

The secretary of state, to whom 
the president has referred that part 
of the resolution of the house of 
representatives, of the 3d instant, 
which requests that he would cause 
to be laid before that house ‘so 
much of the correspondence be- 
tween the government of the Uni- 
ted States, and the new states of 
America, or their ministers, re- 
specting the proposed congress, or 
meeting of diplomatic agents at 
Panama, and of such information 
respecting the general character of 
that expected congress, as may be 
in his possession,” has the honor 
now to report : 

That, during the last spring, he 
held, at the department of state, 
separate conferences, on the same 
day, with the respective ministers 
of Colombia and Mexico, in the 
course of which, each of them 
verbally stated, that his govern- 
ment was desirous that the United 
States should be represented at the 
proposed congress, and that he 
was instructed to communicate an 
invitation to their government to 
send representatives to it; but 
that, as his government did not 
know whether it would be agreea- 
ble or not to the United States to 
receive such an invitation, and, as 
it was not wished to occasion any 
embarassment to them, he was 
charged informally to inquire, pre- 
vious to the delivery of the invi- 
tation, whether it would be ac- 
cepted, if given by both of the re- 
publics of Mexico and Colombia. 
{t was also stated, by each of those 
ministers. that his government did 


not expect that the United States 
would change their present neu- 
tral policy, nor was it desired that 
they should take part in such of the 
deliberations of the proposed con- 
gress as might relate to the pro- 
secution of the existing war with 
Spain. 

Having laid before the president 
what transpired at these confer- 
ences, his direction was received 
about a week after they had been 
held, to inform the ministers of 
Mexico and Colombia, and they 
were accordingly informed, that 
their communication was received 
with due sensibility to the friendly 
consideration of the United States 
by which it had been dictated : that, 
of course, they could not make 
themselves a party to the war be- 
tween the new states and Spain, 
nor to councils for deliberating on 
the means of its further prosecu- 
tion ; that the president believed 
that such a congress, as was con- 
templated, might be highly useful 
in settling several important dis- 
puted questions of public law, in 
arranging other matters of deep 
interest to the American continent, 
and in strengthening the friendship 
and amicable intercourse between 
the American powers: that, before 
such a congress, however assem- 
bled, it appeared to the president 
to be expedient to adjust, between 
the different powers to be repre- 
sented, several preliminary points, 
such as the subjects to which the 
attention of the congress was to 
be directed, the nature and the 
form of the powers to be given to 
the diplomatic agents who were to 
compose it, and the mode of its 
organization and its action. If 
these preliminary points could be 
arranged in a manner satisfactory 
to the United States. the ministers 
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from Colombia and Mexico were 
informed that the president thought 
that the United States ought to be 
represented at Panama. Each of 
those ministers undertook to trans- 
mit to his government the answer 
which was thus given to both. 

In this posture the overture re- 
mained until the letters were re- 
ceived, which accompany this re- 
port, from the ministers of the re- 
publics of Mexico and Colombia, 
under date of the 2d and 3d No- 
vember, 1825. 

The first and only communica- 
tion from the minister of the re- 
public of Central America to this 
department, in regard to the con- 
gress at Panama, is contained in 
his official note. 

The secretary of state has also 
the honor to report to the president, 
extracts from the instructions which 
were given by the department of 
state to Mr. Anderson, on the 
twenty-seventh day of May, 1823, 
and copies of certain parts of the 
correspondence which, since the 
last session of congress, has taken 
place between the executive of the 
United States, and the govern- 
ments of Russia, France, Spain, 
and Mexico, of which a descrip- 
tive list accompanies this report. 
In respect to the negotiation which 
Mr. Middleton was authorised by 
the despatch of the 10th of May 
last, (one of the papers now re- 
ported,) to institute at St. Peters- 
burgh, considering the lapse of 
time, and the great and lamented 
event which has lately occurred in 
Europe, perhaps there is no ade- 
quate reason for refraining from a 
communication of it to the house, 
which is recommended by its inti- 
mate connection with the interests 
of the new republics. About the 
same period with the date of that 
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despatch, instructions were given 
to Mr. Everett, to inculcate on 
Spain the necessity of peace, and 
to our ministers in France and 
England, to invite the cabinets of 
Paris and London to co-operate in 
the same work. The hope, not 
yet abandoned, was indulged, that, 
by an united exertion of all the 
great powers, and especially of 
Russia, Spain might be brought to 
see her true interests in terminating 
the existing war. Other negotia- 
tions growing out of, and subordi- 
nate to, that which was authorised 
in the before-mentioned despatch 
of the 10th of May, to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, have been more recently 
commenced. They have for their 
object the prevention of disorder 
in the Spanish islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and also to guard the 
United States against the danger 
of bad examples and excesses, of 
which, in the course of events, 
those islands might become the 
theatre, as well as the conservation 
of our commercial and navigating 
interests. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. H. Cray. 

Department ofstate, 14th March, 1826. 





Extract of a Letter from Mr. 
Apams, Secretary of State, to 
Mr. Anverson, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to Colombia, dated 
27th May, 1823. 

** The revolution which has se- 
vered the colonies of Spanish Ame- 
rica from European thraldom, and 
left them to form self-dependent 
governments as members of the 
society of civilized nations, is 
among the most important events 
in modern history. As a general 
movement in human affairs, it is 
perhaps no more than a develope- 
ment of principles first brought 
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into action by the separation of 
these states from Great Britain, 
and by the practical illustration 
given in the formation and esta- 
blishment of our union, to the 
doctrine that voluntary agreement 
is the only legitimate source of 
authority among men; and that 
all just governmént is a compact. 
It was impossible that such a sys- 
tem as Spain had established over 
her colonies, should stand before 
the progressive improvements of 
the understanding in this age, or 
that the light shed upon the whole 
earth by the results of our revolu- 
tion should leave in utter darkness 
the regions immediately adjoining 
upon ourselves. The indepen- 
dence of the Spanish colonies, 
however, has proceeded from other 
causes, and has been achieved upon 
principles in many respects differ- 
ent from ours. In our revolution 
the principle of the social compact 
was from the beginning, in imme- 
diate issue. It originated in a 
question of right, between the go- 
vernment in Europe, and the sub- 
ject in- America. Our indepen- 
dence was declared in defence of 
our liberties, and the attempt to 
make the yoke, a yoke of oppres- 
sion, was the cause and the justifi- 
cation for casting it off. 

The revolution of the Spanish 
colonies was not caused by the 
oppression under which they had 
been held, however great it had 
been. Their independence was 
first forced upon them by the tem- 
porary subjugation of Spain her- 
self to a foreign power. They 
were, by that event, cast upon 
themselves, and compelled to esta- 
blish governments of their own. 
Spain, through all the vicissitudes 
of her own revolutions, has clung 
to the desperate hope, of retaining, 


or of reclaiming them to her own 
control; and has waged, to the 
extent of her power, a disastrous 
war to that intent. 

In the mind of every rational 
man, it has been for years appa- 
rent that Spain can never succeed 
to recover her dominion where it 
has been abjured, nor is it proba- 
ble that she can long retain the 
small remnant of her authority yet 
acknowledged in some spots of the 
South American continent. 

The political course of the Uni- 
ted States, from the first dawning 
of South American independence, 
has been such as was prescribed by 
their relative duties to all the par- 
ties. Being on terms of peace and 
amity with Spain, through all the 
changes of her own government, 
they have considered the struggles 
of the colonies for independence 
as a case of civil war, to which 
their national obligations prescri- 
bed to them to remain neutral. 
Their policy, their interest, and 
their feelings, all concurred to fa- 
vor the cause of the colonies ; and 
the principles upon which the right 
of independence has been maintain- 
ed by the South American patriots, 
have been approved, not only as 
identical with those upon which 
our own independence was assert- 
ed and achieved, but as involving 
the whole theory of government on 
the emphatically American founda- 
tion of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, and the unalienable rights of 
man. To a cause reposing upon 
this basis, the people of this coun- 
try never could be indifferent, and 
their sympathies have accordingly 
been, with great unanimity and 
constancy, enlisted in its favor. 
The sentiments of the government 
of the United States, have been in 
perfect harmony with those of theis 
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. people, and while forbearing, as 
their duties of neutrality prescribed, 
from every measure which could 
justly be construed as hostile to 
Spain, they have exercised all the 
moral influence which they pos- 
sessed to countenance and pro- 
mote the cause of independence. 
So long as a contest of arms, with 
a rational or even remote prospect 
of eventual success was maintained 
by Spain, the United States could 
not recognize the independence of 
the colonies, as existing de facto, 
without trespassing on their duties 
to Spain, by assuming as decided 
that which was precisely the ques- 
tion of the war. In the history 
of South American independence, 
there are two periods clearly dis- 
tinguishable from each other. The 
first, that of its origin, when it 
was rather a war of independence 
against France than against Spain, 
and the second, from the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand the seventh, in 
1814. Since that period, the ter- 
ritories, now constituting the re- 
public of Colombia, have been the 
only theatre upon which Spain has 
been able to maintain the conflict 
offensively, with even a probable 
color of ultimate success. But 
when, in 1815, she made her great- 
est effort in the expedition from 
Cadiz, commanded by Morillo, 
Mexico, Peru and Chili, were yet 
under her authority, and had she 
succeeded in reducing the coast of 
Terra Firma and New Grenada, 
the provinces of La Plata, divided 
among themselves, and weakened 
by the Portuguese occupation of 
Monte Video, would probably not 
have held out against her long. 
This at least was the calculation of 
her policy, and from the geogra- 
phical position of these countries, 
which may be termed the heart of 
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South America, the conelusion 
might well be drawn, that if the 
power of Spain could not be firm- 
ly reseated there, it must be on 
her part a fruitless struggle to 
maintain her supremacy in any 
part of the American continent. 
The expedition of Morillo, on its 
first arrival, was attended with 
signal success—Carthagena was 
taken. The whole coast of Terra 
Firma was occupied, and New 
Grenada was entirely subdued. A 
remnant of patriots in Venezuela, 
with their leader Bolivar, returning 
from expulsion, revived the cause 
of independence, and after the cam- 
paign of 1819, in which they re- 
conquered the whole of New Gre- 
nada, the demonstration became 
complete, that every effort of Spain 
to recover the South America con- 
tinent must thenceforward be a des- 
perate waste of her own resources, 
and that the truest friendship of 
other nations to her, would consist 
in making her sensible that her 
own interest would be best con- 
sulted, by the acknowledgment of 
that independence which she could 
no longer effectually dispute. 

To this conclusion the govern- 
ment of the United States had, at 
an earlier period, arrived. But, 
from that emergency, the president 
has considered the question of re- 
cognition, both in a moral and po- 
litical view, as merely a question 
of the proper time. While Spain 
could entertain a reasonable hope 
of maintaining the war, and of re- 
covering her authority, the acknow- 
ledgment of the colonies, as inde- 
pendent states, would have been @ 
wrong to her ; but she had no right, 
upon the strength of this principle, 
to maintain the pretension, after 
she was manifestly disabled from 
maintaining the contest, and by 
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unreasonably withholding her ac- 
knowledgment, to deprive the inde- 
pendents of their right to demand 
the acknowledgment of others. 
To fix upon the precise time, when 
the duty to respect the prior sove- 
reign right of Spain should cease, 
and that of yielding to the claim 
of acknowledgment would com- 
mence, was a subject of great de- 
licacy, and, to the president, of 
eonstant and anxious solicitude. 
It naturally became, in the first in- 
stance, a proper subject of con- 
sultation with other powers, having 
relations of interests to themselves, 
with the newly opened countries, 
as well as influence in the general 
affairs of Europe. In August, 
1818, a formal proposal was made 
to the British government for a con- 
certed and cotemporary recogni- 
tion of the independence of Buenos 
Ayres, then the only one of the 
South American states, which, 
having declared independence, had 
no Spanish force contending against 
it within its borders, and where it, 
therefore, most unequivocally ex- 
isted in fact. The British govern- 
ment declined accepting the pro- 
posal themselves, without, however, 
expressing any disapprobation of 
it ; without discussing it as a ques- 
tion of principle, and without as- 
signing any reason for the refusal, 
other than that it did not then suit 
with their policy. It became a 
subject of consideration at the de- 
liberations of the congress of Aix 
La Chapelle, in October, 1818. 
There is reason to believe, that it 
disconcerted projects, which were 
there entertained, of engaging the 
European alliance, in actual opera- 
tion against the South Americans, 
as it is well known that a plan for - 
their joint mediation, between Spain 
and her colonies, for restoring them 
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to her authority, was actually ma- 
tured and finally failed at that place, 
only by the refusal of Great Britain 
to accede to the condition of em- 
ploying force eventually against the 
South Americans for its. accom- 
plishment. Some dissatisfaction 
was manifested by several mem- 
bers of the congress at Aix La 
Chapelle, at this avowal, on the 
part of the United States, of their 
readiness to recognize the indepen- 
dence of Buenos Ayres. 

The reconquest in the campaign 
of 1819, of New Grenada to the 
patriot cause, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the formation of the re- 
public of Colombia, consisting of 
three great divisions of the prece- 
ding Spanish government, Vene- 
zuela, Cundinamarca and Quito. 
It was soon succeeded by the dis- 
solution of the Spanish authority 
in Mexico; by the revolution in 
Spain itself; and by the military 
operations which resulted in the 
declaration of independence in 
Peru. In November, 1820, was 
concluded the armistice between 
the generals Morillo and Bolivar, 
together with a subsequent treaty, 
stipulating that in case of the re- 
newal of the war, the parties would 
abstain from all hostilities and prac- 
tices not consistent with the mo- 
dern law of nations, and the hu- 
mane maxims of civilization. In 
February, 1821, the partial inde- 
pendence of Mexico was proclaim- 
ed at Yguala; and in August of 
the same year was recognized by 
the Spanish vice-roy and captain- 
general O’Donoju at Cordova. 

The formation of the republic of 
Colombia, by the fundamental law 
of 17th December, 1819, was no- 
tified to this government, by its 
agent, the late Don Manuel Torres, 
on the 20th of February, 1821. 
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with a request that it might be re- 
cognized by the government of the 
United States, and a proposal for 
the negotiation of treaties of com- 
merce and navigation, founded up- 
on the basis of reciprocal utility 
and perfect equality, as the most 
efficacious means of strengthening 
and increasing the relations of amity 
between the two republics. 

The request and proposal were 
renewed in a letter from Mr. Torres, 
of the 30th of November, 1821, and 
again repeated on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1822. In the interval, since 
the first demand, the general con- 
gress of the new republic had as- 
sembled, and formed a constitu- 
tion, founded upon the principles 
of popular representation, and di- 
vided into legislative, executive, 
and judicial authorities. The go- 
vernment, under this constitution, 
had been organized, and was in 
full operation ; while, during the 
same period, the principal remnant 
of the Spanish force had been de- 
stroyed by the battle of Carabobo, 
and its last fragments were confined 
to the two places of Porto Cabello 
and Panama. 

Under these circumstances, a 
resolution of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, on 
the 30th of January, 1822, request- 
ed of the president to lay before 
the house the communications from 
the agents of the United States, 
with the governments south of the 
United States, which had declared 
their independence; and _ those 
from the agents of such govern- 
ments here, with the secretary of 
state, tending to show the political 
condition of their governments, and 
the state of the war between them 
and Spain. In transmitting to the 
house the papers called for by this 
resolution, the president, by his 


message of 8th March, 1822, de- 
clared his own persuasion that the 
time had arrived. when, in strict 
conformity to the law of nations 
and in the fulfilment of the duties 
of equal and impartial justice to 
all parties, the acknowledgment of 
the independence declared by the 
Spanish American colonies could 
no longer be withheld. Both houses 
of congress having almost unani- 
mously concurred with these views 
of the president, an appropriation 
was made by law, (4th May, 1822,) 
for such missions to the indepen- 
dent nations on the American con- 
tinent, as the president should deem 
proper. 

On the day after the president’s 
message of the 8th of March, the 
Spanish minister, Anduaga, ad- 
dressed to this department a re- 
monstrance against the measure 
which it recommended, and a so- 
lemn protest against the recogni- 
tion of the governments mention- 
ed, of the insurgent Spanish pro- 
vinces of America. He was an- 
swered on the 6th of April, by a 
letter recapitulating the circum- 
stances under which the govern- 
ment of the United States had 
“ yielded to an obligation of duty of 
the highest order, by recognizing, as 
independent states, nations which, 
after deliberately asserting their 
right to that character, had main- 
tained and established it against all 
the resistance which had been, or 
could be, brought to oppose it.” 
On the 24th of April, he gave in- 
formation that the Spanish govern- 
ment had disavowed the treaty of 
24th August, 1821, between the 
captain-general O’Donoju and co- 
lonel Iturbide, and had denied the 
authority of the former to conclude 
it. 

On the 12th of February, 1222. 
a 
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the Spanish extraordinary cortes 
adopted the report of a committee 
proposing the appointment of com- 
missioners to proceed to South 
America to negotiate with the re- 
volutionary patriots concerning the 
relations to be established there- 
after, in regard to their connection 
with Spain. They declared, at the 
same time, all treaties made with 
them before that time, by Spanish 
commanders, implying any acknow- 
ledgment of their independence, 
null and void, as not having been 
authorised by the cortes; and on 
the next day, they passed three re- 
solutions, the first annulling, ex- 
pressly, the treaty between O’Do- 
noju and Iturbide. 

The second, “* That the Spanish 
government, by a declaration to all 
others with which it has friendly 
relations, make known to them, 
that the Spanish nation will regard, 
at any epoch, as a violation of the 
treaties, the recognition, either 
partial or absolute, of the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish provinces of 
ultramer, so long as the dissensions 
which exist between some of them, 
and the metropolis, are not termi- 
nated, with whatever else may serve 
to convince foreign governments, 
that Spain has not yet renounced 
any of the rights belonging to it in 
those countries.” 

The third resolution recommend- 
ed to the government to take all 
necessary measures, and to apply 
to the cortes for the needed re- 
sources, to preserve and recover 
the authority of Spain in the ultra- 
marine provinces. 

These measures of the cortes 
were not known to the president of 
the United States when he sent to 
congress his message of the 8th of 
March. But information of them 
was received while the bill, making 


an appropriation for the missions, 
was before congress ; and, on the 
25th of April, a resolution of the 
senate requested of the president 
any information he might have, 
proper to be disclosed, from our 
minister at Madrid, or from the 
Spanish minister, resident in this 
country, concerning the views of 
Spain relative to the recognition 
of the independence of the South 
American colonies, and of the dic- 
tamen of the Spanish cortes. In 
answer to this resolution, the let- 
ter from Mr. Anduaga, protesting 
against the recognition, and one 
from Mr. Forsyth, enclosing a 
translation of the dictamen, were 
transmitted to the senate, which, 
with all these documents before 
them, gave their concurrent sanc- 
tion, with that of the house of re- 
presentatives, to the passage of the 
bill of appropriation. 

This review of the procéedings 
of the government of the United 
States, in relation to the indepen- 
dence of Spanish America, has 
been taken to show the consist- 
ency of the principles by which 
they were uniformly dictated, and 
and that they have been always 
eminently friendly to the new re- 
publics, and disinterested. While 
Spain maintained a doubtful con- 
test, with arms, to recover her do- 
minion, it was regarded as a civil 
war. When that contest became 
so manifestly desperate, that Spa- 
nish vice-roys, governors and cap- 
tains-generals themselves, conclu- 
ded treaties with the insurgents, 
virtually acknowledging their inde- 
pendence, the United States frankly 
and unreservedly recognized the 
fact, without making their acknow- 
ledgment the price of any favor to 
themselves, and although at the ha- 
zard of incurring the displeasure 
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of Spain. In this measure, they 
have taken the lead of the whole 
civilized world: for, although the 
Portuguese Brazilian government 
had, a few months before, recog- 
nized the revolutionary government 
of Buenos Ayres, it was at a mo- 
ment when a projected declaration 
of their own independence made 
the question substantially their own 
cause, and it was presented as an 
equivalent for a reciprocal recog- 
nition of their own much more 
questionable right to the eastern 
shore of La Plata. 

On the 17th day of June, 1822, 
Mr. Manuel Torres was received 
by the president of the United 
States as the charge d’affaires from 
the republic of Colombia, and the 
immediate consequence of our re- 
cognition was the admission of the 
vessels of the South American na- 
tions, under their own colors, into 
the ports of the principal maritime 
nations of Europe. 

The European alliance of em- 
perors and kings have assumed, as 
the foundation of human society, 
the doctrine of unalienable alle- 
giance. Our doctrine is founded 
upon the principle of unalienable 
right. The European allies, there- 
fore, have viewed the cause of 
the South Americans as rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign. We 
have considered it as the assertion 
of natural right. They have inva- 
riably shown their disapprobation 
of the revolution, and their wishes 
for the restoration of the Spanish 
power. We have as constantly 
favored the standard of indepen- 
dence and of America. In con- 
trasting the principles and the mo- 
tives of the European powers, as 
manifested in their policy towards 
South America, with those of the 
United States. it has not been my 


intention to boast of our superior 
purity, or to lay a claim of merit 
to any extraordinary favor from 
South America in return. Disin- 
terestedness must be its own re- 
ward ; but, in the establishment of 
our future political and commercial 
intercourse with the new republics, 
it will be necessary to recur often 
to the principles in which it origi- 
nated ; they will serve to mark the 
boundaries of the rights: which we 
may justly claim in our future rela- 
tions with them, and to counteract 
the efforts which, it cannot be 
doubted, European negotiators will 
continue to make in the further- 
ance of their monarchial and mo- 
nopolizing contemplations. 

Upon a territory by one half 
more extensive than the whole in- 
habited part of the United States, 
with a population of less than four 
millions of souls, the republic of 
Colombia has undertaken to esta- 
blish a single, and not a confede- 
rated government. 

Whether this attempt will be 
found practicable in execution, 
may be susceptible of doubt ; but 
in the new organization of society, 
upon this hemisphere, even unsuc- 
cessful experiments lead to results 
by which the science of govern- 
ment is advanced, and the happi- 
ness of man is promoted. The re- 
public of Colombia has a consti- 
tution deliberately formed, and 
adopted upon principles entirely 
republican, with an elective legis- 
lature in two branches, a distribu- 
tion of the powers of government, 
with the exception of the federa- 
tive character, almost identical 
with our own, and articles decla- 
ratory of the natural rights of the 
citizen to personal security, pro- 
perty, and reputation, and of the 
inviolable liberty of the press. 
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With such a constitution, in such 
a country, the modifications which 
experience may prove to be ne- 
cessary for rendering the political 
institutions most,effectually com- 
petent to the ends of civil govern- 
ment, will make their own way by 
peaceable and gradual conquests 
of public opinion. If a single go- 
vernment should be found inade- 
quate to secure and protect the 
rights of the people living under 
it, a federation of republics may, 
without difficulty, be substituted in 
its place. Practical effect having 
once been given to the principle, 
that lawful government is a com- 
pact, and not a grant, the pre- 
tences for resorting to force for 
effecting political revolutions dis- 
appear. The subordination of the 
military to the civil power is the 
only principle yet remaining to be 
established in Colombia, to ensure 
the liberties of the future genera- 
tions as well as those of the pre- 
sent age; and that subordination, 
although not directly guarantied by 
their present constitution, is alto- 
gether conformable to its spirit. 

In the letter of the 20th Februa- 
ry, 1821, from the late Mr. Torres, 
demanding the recognition of the 
republic of Colombia, it has been 
observed, that the additional pro- 
posal was made, of negotiating 
** treaties of navigation and com- 
merce, founded upon the basis of 
reciprocal utility and perfect equali- 
ty, as the most efficacious means of 
strengthening and increasing the 
relations of amity between the two 
republics.” 

In compliance with this propo- 
sal, among the documents furnished 
you, for proceeding upon the mis- 
sion to which you have been ap- 
pointed, of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the republic of Colombia, 


is a full power which will author- 
ise you to negotiate with any ple- 
nipotentiary or plenipotentiaries of 
that government, duly provided 
with like powers, such a treaty. 
The president wishes, however, 
that every step in such negotiation 
should be taken with full delibera- 
tion. The treaty, if concluded, 
must, aS you are aware, be re- 
served subject to ratification here, 
with the advice and consent of the 
senate, by the constitutional ma- 
jority of two thirds, as by the 
constitution of Colombia, (article 
120,) their treaties, to be valid, 
must receive the consent and ap- 
probation of their congress. 

Our commercial relations with 
the Colombian territory, are of so 
recent origin, and have depended 
so much upon the revolutionary 
condition of that country under 
which they have arisen, that our 
knowledge of their state and cha- 
racter is very imperfect, although 
we are certain that they are alto- 
gether different from those which 
may be expected to arise from per- 
manent interests, when the inde- 
pendence of the republic shall be 
universally recognized, and a free 
trade shall be opened to its inhabi- 
tants, with all parts of the world. 
The only important point now to 
be settled, as the radical principle 
of all our future commercial inter- 
course, is the basis proposed by 
Mr. Torres, of reciprocal utility 
and perfect equality. As the ne- 
cessary consequence of which, you 
will claim that, without waiting for 
the conclusion of a treaty, the com- 
merce and navigation of the Uni- 
ted States, in the ports of the Co- 
lombian republic, should be re- 
ceived on the footing of equality 
with the most favored nation. It 
is hoped, indeed, that on your ar- 
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rival at the place of your destina- 
tion, you will find the principle al- 
ready settled: assurances to that 
effect having been given by the 
minister of foreign relations to Mr. 
Todd. 

By an act of the congress of Co- 
lombia, of the 25th of September, 
1821, an impost duty of 74 per 
cent. was laid upon all articles im- 
ported from any’part of America, 
additional to the duty upon the 
like articles imported from Europe. 
This discrimination was mentioned 
to Mr. Torres, at the time of his 
reception. He thought it had 
arisen only from an inadvertency, 
and promised to write concerning 
it to his government. Mr. Todd 
was instructed to remonstrate 
against it, which he accordingly 
did. From his correspondence 
and conferences relating to it, 
with the Colombian minister of 
foreign relations, Dr. Gual, it ap- 
pears that the object of the law 
was, to burden with heavier duties 
the indirect trade from Great Bri- 
tain and France, carried on through 
the medium of the West India is- 
lands, and thereby to present to 
@hose powers an inducement to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the 
republic. However just or rea- 
sonable this expedient might be, 
with reference to the relations be- 
tween the Colombian people and 
European nations, it was mani- 
festly injurious to the United 
States, nor was its injustice in any 
manner compensated by the pro- 
visions of another law of the con- 
gress of 27th September, 1821, 
allowing a drawback of duties up- 
on re-exportations in their own ves- 
sels, of provisions imported from 
the United States. It is alleged 
by Dr. Gual, that the object of this 
latter law was to favor the United 
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States, by facilitating the indirect 
trade between them and the Bri- 
tish colonies in the West Indies, 
the direct trade being then inter- 
dicted by the laws of the United 
States and of Great Britain. But 
this trade was carried on more ad- 
vantageously to the United States, 
by the way of the Swedish, Danish, 
and Dutch islands, than it could be 
by that of the Colombian ports, 
and the object of favoring their 
“own shipping appears more ob- 
viously as the motive of the law, 
than that of favoring the com- 
merce of the United States. The 
opening of the direct trade between 
the United States and the British 
islands, has, at all events, render- 
ed all the provisions of the Colom- 
bian law of 27th September, 1821, 
inoperative ; and assurances have 
been given by Dr. Gual, that at the 
meeting of the congress, which 
was to take place in March last, 
measures would be taken for pro- 
curing the immediate repeal of the 
discrimination, to the disadvantage 
of the United States, prescribed 
by the law of the 25th of Septem- 
ber. 

The spirit of the Colombian 
constitution is explicitly that of 
entire and unqualified independ- 
ence ; and the sentiments express- 
ed by Dr. Gual to Mr. Todd, have 
been altogether conformable to it. 
He has declared, that the intention 
of the government is to treat all 
foreign nations upon the footing of 
equal favor and of perfect recipro- 
city. This is all that the United 
States will require, and this, so far 
as their interests are concerned, 
they have a right to exact. 

It had been, in the first instance, 
proposed by Mr. Torres, that the 
treaty of commerce and navigation 
should be negotiated here, and he 
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informed me that a minister would 
be appointed, with powers and in- 
structions sufficient for concluding 
it at this place. Dr. Gual has in- 
formed Mr. Todd, that the views 
of the Colombian government have 
since undergone a change ; and al- 
though they have appointed Mr. 
Salazar as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Uni- 
ted States, and in March last he 
was under instructions to proceed 
forthwith upon his mission to this” 
country, they were, nevertheless, 
exceedingly desirous that the treaty 
should be negotiated there. 

The president deems it of no 
material importance to the United 
States whether the treaty shall be 
negotiated at Washington or at 
Bogota: but the proposal having 
first been made for concluding it 
here, it was natural to inquire what 
it was that produced the change in 
the wishes of the Colombian go- 
vernment with regard to the seat of 
the negotiation. Dr. Gual inti- 
mated confidentially to Mr. Todd, 
that it had proceeded from two 
causes; one, the desire to esta- 
blish a precedent, which might 
prevail upon the great European 
governments to negotiate likewise 
with the republic at its own capi- 
tal, and thereby hasten them to the 
recognition of Colombian inde- 
pendence ; and the other a jea- 
lousy of their own negotiators in 
Europe, who were apt to become 
themselves entangled with Eu- 
ropean intrigues, and to involve 
the republic in unsuitable and per- 
plexing engagements. With re- 
gard to the second of these causes, 
whatever occasion may have been 
given to the distrust of their own 
agents which it avows, it could 
have no application to their trans- 
action with the United States. By 


assuming the principles of inde- 
pendence, equality, and reciproci- 
ty, as the foundations of all our 
negotiations, we discard all the 
incentives and all the opportunities 
for double dealing, overreaching, 
and corrupt caballing. We shall 
ask nothing which the Colombian 
republic can have any interest to 
deny. We shall offer nothing for 
which she may be unwilling to yield 
the fair equivalent. To the other 
reason, however, the president 
the more readily accedes, because 
perceiving its full force, it gives 
him an opportunity of manifesting 
in action the friendly disposition 
of the United States towards the 
republic, and their readiness to 
promote by all proper means the 
recognition of its independence by 
the great European powers. 

In the negotiation of all com- 
mercial treaties, there is undoubt- 
edly an advantage, at least of con- 
venience, enjoyed by the party 
which treats at home; and this ad- 
vantage acquires greater import- 
ance, when, as is now the case 
with both parties, the treaty to be- 
come valid, must obtain the assent 
of legislative assemblies. This ad- 
vantage, in the ordinary course of 
things, accrues to the party to 
whom the proposal of negotiation 
is first made. Independent then of 
all questions of precedence, and 
without resorting to the example 
of the first treaties negotiated by 
the United States, both of which 
considerations have been mention- 
ed by Mr. Todd to Dr. Gual, the 
United States might insist upon 
having the negotiation concluded 
here, not only as the first proposal 
of it was made to them, but be- 
cause the proposal itself was, that 
it should be concluded here. The 
president, however, is well aware 
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of the stimulus which a treaty ne- 
gotiated, and even a negotiation 
known to be in progress at Bogo- 
ta, will apply to the attention of 
European interests, and has no 
doubt that it will press them to the 
recognition more powerfully than 
they have been urged by the exam- 
ple, or are likely to be by the ex- 
hortations of the North American 
government. You are according- 
ly furnished, by his direction, with 
the full power necessary. for the 
conclusion of the treaty. 

Dr. Gual informed Mr. Todd, 
that the project of the treaty was 
already prepared, and that a copy 
of it would be committed to Mr. 
Salazar, with powers and instruc- 
tions authorizing him to conclude 
the negotiation if this government 
should insist upon its being com- 
pleted here. The arrival of Mr. 
Salazar may be expected from day 
to day. In the mean time, we are 
yet unacquainted with the particu- 
lar objects of commercial inter- 
course which the Colombian go- 
vernment wishes to regulate with 
us by treaty. The only object 
which we shall have much at heart 
in the negotiation, will be the sanc- 
tion, by solemn compact, of the 
broad and liberal principles of in- 

, equal favors, and re- 
ciprocity. With this view I re- 
commend to your particular at- 
tention the preamble, and first four 
articles of the first treaty of amity 
and commerce between the United 
States and France, concluded on 
the 6th of February, 1778. The 
preamble is believed to be the first 
instance on the diplomatic records 
of nations, upon which the true 
principles of all fair commercial 
negotiation between independent 
states were laid down and pro- 
elaimed to the world. That pre- 
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amble was to the foundation of our 
commercial intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, what the declaration 
of independence was to that of our 
internal government. The two 
instruments were parts of one and 
the same system, matured by long 
and anxious deliberation of the 
founders of this union in the ever 
memorable congress of 1776 ; and 
as the declaration of independence 
was the fountain of all our mu- 
nicipal institutions, the preamble to 
the treaty with France laid the cor- 
ner stone for all our subsequent 
transactions of intercourse with fo- 
reign nations. Its principles should 
be, therefore, deeply impressed up- 
on the mind of every statesman and 
negotiator of this union, and the 
first four articles of the treaty with 
France contain the practical expo- 
sition of those principles which may 
serve as models for insertion in the 
projected treaty, or in any other 
that we may hereafter negotiate 
with any of the rising republics of 
the south. 

There is, indeed, a principle of 
still more expansive liberality, 
which may be assumed as the basis 
of commercial intercourse between 
nation and nation. It is that of 
placing the foreigner, in regard to 
all objects of navigation and com- 
merce, upon a footing of equal fa- 
vor with a native citizen, and to 
that end, of abolishing all discrimi- 
nating duties and charges whatso- 
ever. This principle is altogether 
congenial to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, and the main obstacle to 
its adoption consists in this: that 
the fairness of its operation de- 
pends upon its being admitted uni- 
versally. For, while two mari- 
time and commercial nations should 
bind themselves to it as a compact 
operative only between them, a 
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third power might avail itself of its 
own restrictive and discriminating 
regulations, to secure advantages 
to its own people, at the expense 
of both the parties to the treaty. 
The United States have neverthe- 
less made considerable advances 
in their proposals to other nations 
towards the general establishment 
of this most liberal of all principles 
of commercial intercourse. ~ 

On the 3d of March, 1815, im- 
mediately after the conclusion of 
our late war with Great Britain, 
an act of congress, (U. 8. Laws, 
vol. 4. p. 824,) repealed so much 
of the discriminating duties of ton- 
nage and impost, as were imposed 
on foreign vessels and merchan- 
dise, beyond the duties imposed on 
the same in our own vessels; so 
far as they respected the produce 
or manufacture of the nation to 
which the foreign vessel might be- 
long. The repeal to take effect in 
favor of any foreign nation, when- 
ever the president of the United 
States should be satisfied that the 
discriminating or countervailing du- 
ties of such foreign nation, so far 
as they operated to the disadvan- 
tage of the United States, had been 
abolished. 

On the 3d of July, 1815, (U. 8. 
Laws, vol. 6, p. 603,) a conven- 
tion was concluded with Great 
Britain, by the second article of 
which, this principle was adopted 
for the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the 
British territories in Europe; so 
far as related to duties and charges 
of tonnage, impost, export, and 
bounties upon articles of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the two 
countries, respectively. It was par- 
tially admitted for drawbacks. But 
the intercourse between the United 


States and the British possessions 
in India was differently regulated 
by another article of the same con- 
vention, and that between the Uni- 
ted States and the British colonies 
in America was expressly excepted 
from the convention, leaving each 
party to the exercise, in this respect, 
of its own rights. This convention, 
originally limited to four years, was 
afterwards, by the convention of 
20th October, 1818, (U. S. Laws, 
vol. 6, p. 607.) extended for the 
term of ten years from that time. 

On the 4th of September, 1816, 
(U. S. Laws, vol. 6, p. 642.) a 
treaty with Sweden and Norway 
was concluded, and extended to 
the Swedish island of St. Bartholo- 
mew, in the West Indies; by the 
second article of which, the same 
principle is established, of equal 
duties and charges, of tonnage, 
impost, export, and prohibition, 
upon vessels and their cargoes, be- 
ing of the produce or manufacture 
of the respective countries, whether 
in vessels of the foreigner or the 
native. The duration of this treaty 
is limited to the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1826. 

On the 20th of April, 1818, 
(U. S. Laws, vol. 6, p. 344.) an 
act of congress, repealed all dis- 
criminating duties of tonnage and 
impost in favor of the vessels of 
the Netherlands, and their cargoes, 
being of the produce or manufac- 
ture of the territories in Europe, of 
the king of the Netherlands, or 
** such produce and manufactures 
as can only be, or most usually are, 
Jirst shipped from a port or place 
in the kingdom aforesaid.” Such 
repeal to take effect from the time 
the government of the Netherlands 
had abolished its discriminating du- 
ties upon the vessels of the United 























States, and on merchandise import- 
ed in them, being of the produce or 
manufacture of the United States. 

By an act of 3d March, 1819, in 
addition to the above, (U.S. Laws, 
vol. 6, p. 411.) it was extended in 
all its provisions and limitations, to 
the vessels of Prussia, of the city 
of Hamburg, and of the city of 
Bremen. 

This same act of 3d of March, 
1819, limited its own duration, and 
that of the act to which it was in 
addition, and the act of 3d March, 
1815, itself, to the Ist of January, 
1824, 

The provisions of the 3d March, 
1815, have been extended by pro- 
clamations of the president of the 
United States, as follows :— 

1818, 24th July, to the free and 
Hanseatic city of Bremen. (U.S. 
Laws, vol. 6, p. 599.) 

Ist. August, to the free and 
Hanseatic city of Hamburg.—p. 
600. 

1820, 4th May, the free and 
Hanseatic city of Lubeck.—p. 601. 

1821, 20th August, to the king- 
dom of Norway.—p. 602. 

22d November, to the dukedom 
of Oldenburg.—p. 774. 

You will observe that the acts of 
3d March, 1819, admitted the ves- 
sels of Hamburg and Bremen to 
advantages more extensive than 
those offered by the act of 3d 
March, 1815, and which had al- 
ready been secured to them, by 
the proclamations of 24th July, and 
Ist August, 1818. The same en- 
largement of the favors offered by 
the act of 3d March, 1815, is ex- 
tended to the vessels of the Nether- 
lands, and of Prussia. While Nor- 


way has the double security, of the 
principle offered in the act of 3d 
March, 1815, by the stipulation in 
the treaty with Sweden, and by the 
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president’s proclamation under the 
act. 

The proclamation with regard to 
Norway, was founded on an act of 
the government of that kingdom, 
not extending, however, to Swe- 
den, abolishing all discriminating 
duties whatsoever, in the Norwe- 
gian ports, between their own ves- 
sels, and vessels of the United 
States, and upon their cargoes, of 
whatsoever origin, and whenceso- 
ever coming. ‘This is the consum- 
mation of the principle of treating 
the foreigner, in respect to naviga- 
tion and foreign commerce, upon 
a footing of equal favor with the 
native. ‘The government of Nor- 
way, in adopting this regulation, 
required that it should be recipro- 
cally granted to Norwegian ves- 
sels and their cargoes in the ports 
of the United States. This, how- 
ever, could be granted only by an 
act of congress ; and the procla- 
mation could only extend to them 
under the Jaw, that to which they 
were already entitled by the treaty. 

The subject was submitted to 
congress by a message from the 
president, towards the close of the 
first session of the 17th congress, 
(1st May, 1822,) and the general 
policy of our commercial system, 
with particular reference to the act 
of 3d March, 1815, and the subse- 
quent measures reSulting from it, 
had been reviewed in the message 
of 5th December, 1821, at the 
commencement of the same ses- 
sion. The principle offered by the 
Norwegian government could not, 
however, then have been accepted, 
without great disadvantage to the 
United States. Our direct trade 
with the British colonies in Ame- 
rica, was interdicted by our own 
and British laws. That with France 
was under countervailing regulay 
10 
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tions of both parties, equivalent to 
interdiction. To have granted then 
to Norwegian vessels, unrestricted 
admission into our ports, upon the 
same terms with our own, would 
in fact have granted them privile- 
ges which our own did not, and 
could not enjoy. Our own being 
under the operation of restrictions 
and prohibitions, ordained by Bri- 
tain and France, from which the 
Norwegian vessels would have 
been exempt. 

Our direct trade with the British 
American colonies has since been 
opened, and that with France has 
been restored; both, however, 
shackled with countervailing re- 
strictions and regulations, burden- 
some to those by whom it may be 
carried on. As the ‘act of con- 
gress of 3d March, 1815, and all 
the regulations founded upon it, 
will expire on the Ist of January 
next, the whole subject will again 
be before that body at their next 
session, for revisal. In this state 
of things, it may be perhaps most 
prudent, in the commercial nego- 
tiations with the republic of Colom- 


bia, to adhere to the principle of 


equal favor to the most friendly 
nation, leaving that of equal favor 
with the native, for future conside- 
ration and concert between the 
parties. 

To the samé extent however, as 
we are already bound by treaty 
with Great Britain, until October, 
1828, and with Sweden, until Sep- 
tember, 1826, you may safely pro- 
ceed, taking the second article of 
each of those compacts for a 
model, and forming an article em- 
bracing the stipulations of both. 
Thus far we may safely go with 
any one, or more foreign nations, 
without endangering, by the libe- 
rality of our engagements with 


them, the interests of our own 
country, to be affected by the re- 
strictive ordinances of others. An 
exception must be made with re- 
gard to the ports of St. Augustine, 
and Pensacola, where, by the 15th 
article of the late treaty with Spain, 
special privileges are secured to 
Spanish vessels, until the 22d of 
May, 1833. 

Among the usual objects of ne- 
gotiation in treaties of commerce 
and navigation, are the liberty of 
conscience and of religious wor- 
ship. Articles to this effect have 
been seldom admitted in Roman 
Catholic countries, and are even 
interdicted by the present consti- 
tution of Spain. The South Ame- 
rican republics have been too much 
under the influence of the same in- 
tolerant spirit ; but the Colombian 
constitution is honorably distin- 
guished by exemption from it. 
The 10th and 11th articles of our 
treaty with Prussia, or articles to 
the like effect, may be proposed 
for insertion in the projected treaty ; 
and alter setting the first example 
in South America, of a constitu- 
tion unsullied by prohibitions of 
religious liberty, Colombia will de- 
serve new honors in the veneration 
of present and future ages, by giving 
her positive sanction to the freedom 
of conscience, and by stipulating it 
in her first treaty with these United 
States. It is, in truth, an essential 
part of the system of American in- 
dependence. Civil, political, com- 
mercial, and religious liberty, are 
but various modifications, of one 
great principle, founded in the un- 
alienable rights of human nature, 
and before the universal applica- 
tion of which, the colonial domi- 
nation of Europe, over the Ameri- 
can hemisphere, has fallen, and is 
crumbling into dust. Civil liberty 
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can be established on no founda- 
tion of human reason, which will 
not at the same time demonstrate 
the right to religious freedom. ‘The 
tendency of the spirit of the age is 
so strong towards religious liberty, 
that we cannot doubt it will soon 
banish from the constitutions of the 
southern republics of this hemi- 
sphere, all those intolerant reli- 
gious establishments, with which 
they have hitherto been trammel- 
led. Religious and military coer- 
cion will be alike discarded from 
all the institutions framed for the 
protection of human rights, in civil 
society of independent nations ; 
and the freedom of opinion and of 
faith, will be guarantied by the 
same sanction as the rights to per- 
sonal liberty and security. ‘To pro- 
mote this event by all the moral 
influence which we can exercise, 
whether of example, of friendly 
counsel, or of persuasion, is among 
the duties which devolve upon us 
im the formation of our future rela- 
tions with our southern neighbors ; 
and in the intercourse which is 
hereafter to subsist between us, as 
their citizens who may visit, or 
transiently reside with us, will en- 
joy the benefit of religious free- 
dom in its utmost latitude ; we are 
bound to claim for our country- 
men, who may occasionally dwell 
for a time with them, the recipro- 
cal exercise of the same natural 
rights. 

In the present imperfect state of 
our information with regard to the 
existing commerce between the 
two countries, and the uncertainty 
what its future and permanent rela- 
tions may be, it would be useless 
to enter into any further detail of 
articles, which it may be proper to 
propose for the intended treaty of 
commerce. ‘The republic of Co- 
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lombia, if permanently organized, 
to embrace the whole territory 
which it now claims, and blessed 
with a government, effectually pro- 
tective of the rights of its people. 
is undoubtedly destined to become, 
hereafter, one of the mightiest na- 
tions of the earth. Its central 
position upon the surface of the 
globe ; directly communicating at 
once with the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans, north and south, with the 
Caribbean sea and the gulf of 
Mexico, brings it into relations of 
proximity with every other part of 
the world, while the number and 
variety of its ports, on every sea 
by which it is surrounded; the 
magnitude and extent of its navi- 
gable rivers, three of which, the 
Amazon, the Orinoco and the 
Magdalena, are among the largest 
in the world, intersecting with num- 
berless tributary streams, and, in 
every direction, the continent of 
South America, and furnishing the 
means of water-communications, 
from every point of its circumfe- 
rence, to every spot upon its sur- 
face ; the fertility of its soil, the 
general healthiness and beauty of 
its climate; the profusion with 
which it breeds and bears the pre- 
cious and the useful metals, present 
a combination of elements, unpa- 
ralleled in the location of the hu- 
man race ; and relieve at least from 
all charge of enthusiasm, the sen- 
timent expressed by the late Mr. 
Torres, that this republic appeared 
to have been destined, by the Au- 
thor of nature, *‘ as the centre and 
the empire of the human family.” 
But it is to man, placed in a pa- 
radise like this, that nature with 
her loudest voice, exclaims : ** God 
to thee has done his part—do 
thine,” and the part of man so 
gifted and so endowed, is to enjov. 
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and to communicate the bounties 
of Providence, so largely lavished 
upon him, and not to fancy him- 
self destined to the empire of the 
human family. If the natural ad- 
vantages, bestowed upon the Co- 
lombian territory, were to be im- 
proved by its inhabitants, only for 
purposes of empire, that, which 
nature has bestowed as a blessing 
upon them, would, in its conse- 
quences, prove a curse inflicted 
upon the rest of mankind. The 
territory of Colombia contains, at 
this moment, little more than three 
millions and a half of souls. Were 
it only as populous as its late pa- 
rent country, Spain, it would bear 
one hundred millions, and, if as 
populous as France, nearly three 
times that number. At the most 
rapid rate of increase, which hu- 
man population has ever attained, 
even a doubling every quarter of a 
century, the republic of Colombia, 
for two hundred years to come, may 
devote all her exertions to the im- 
provement of her internal means of 
subsistence, for the multiplying my- 
riads of her people, without seek- 
ing support from the extension of 
her empire beyond her own bor- 
ders. Let her look to commerce 
and navigation, and not to empire, 
as her means of communication 
with the rest of the human family. 
These are the principles upon 
which our confederated republic is 
founded, and they are those upon 
which we hope our sisters of the 
southern continent will ultimately 
perceive it to be for their own 
welfare, no less than for that of 
the world, that they should found 
themselves. 

The materials of commercial 
intercourse, between the United 
States and the Colombian republic, 
ure at present not many. Our ex- 


ports to it hitherto, have been con-~ 
fined to flour, rice, salted provi- 
sions, lumber, a few manufactured 
articles, warlike stores and arms, 
and some East India productions, 
for which we have received cocoa, 
coffee, indigo hides, copper and 
specie. Much of this trade has 
originated and has continued, only 
by the war in which that country 
has been engaged, and will cease 
with it. As producing and navi- 
gating nations, the United States 
and Colombia will be rather com- 
petitors and rivals than customers 
to each other. But, as navigators 
and manufacturers, we are already 
so far advanced in a career, upon 
which they are yet to enter, that 
we may, for many years after the 
conclusion of the war, maintain 
with them a commercial inter- 
course, highly beneficial to both 
parties, as carriers to and for them 
of numerous articles of manufac- 
ture and of foreign produce. It 
is the nature of commerce, when 
unobstructed by the interference 
of authority, to find its own chan- 
nels, and to make its own way. 
Let us only not undertake to regu- 
late that which will best regulate 
itself. 

In the conferences between Dr. 
Gual and Mr. Todd, the Colom- 
bian minister of foreign affairs has 
spoken of treaties, almost treaties 
of alliance, concluded by the Co- 
lombian plenipotentiary, Mosquera, 
with the governments of Peru and 
of Chili, and which he expected 
would also be shortly concluded 
with Buenos Ayres. The purport 
of these treaties was mentioned by 
Dr. Gual only in general terms, but 
he said that Mr. Salazar would be 
authorised to communicate copies 
of them to this government, and 
eventually to propose that the 
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United States should accede to 
them, or take a part in the system, 
which it was their purpose to ori- 
ginate. In January last, about the 
same time when Dr. Gual was 
making this confidential communi- 
cation to Mr. Todd, we learn by 
despatches from Mr. Forbes, that 
Mr. Mosquera was at Buenos 


- Ayres, and had made his proposals 


of negotiation to the government 
there. Mr. Forbes speaks doubt- 
fully of his prospects of success. 
The general intention, but not the 
specific purport of the treaties, 
had also been communicated by 
Mr. Mosquera to Mr. Forbes. 
But the Colombian minister had 
been more confidential with Mr. 
Prevost, who, in a despatch dated 
the 14th of December last, states 
that he had obtained a sight of the 
original treaty. He describes it in 
a preceding letter, as a treaty of al- 
liance offensive and defensive, con- 
taining “a pledge from each of the 
contracting parties to send depu- 
ties to the isthmus, within a limited 
time, for the double purpose of ef- 
fecting an union in support of a 
representative system throughout, 
and of preventing partial associa- 
tions with any one of the powers 
in Europe. An agent (he adds) 
has gone to Mexico with the same 
object, and it is in contemplation, 
as soon as the-several treaties shall 
be ratified by Colombia, to invite a 
representation from the United 
States, to preside at a meeting in- 
tended to assimilate the politics of 
the south with those of the north ;” 
and in a letter of 14th December, 
after having seen the treaty, he 
says, *‘it embraces in the most 
express terms, the several objects 
to which [ alluded, together with a 
stipulation not to enter into partial 
arrangements with Spain, and not 
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to listen to overtures on her part, 
unaccompanied with an acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of 
all.” 

Mr. Prevost, as well as Dr. 
Gual, entertains higher expecta- 
tions of the success of this nego- 
tiation at Buenos Ayres than Mr. 
Forbes. Mr. Prevost thinks that 
it must succeed, although the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres is se- 
cretly averse to it, and implicated 
in secret intrigues with the Portu- 
guese government and general Le 
Cor, for a contederacy of a differ- 
ent character. Dr. Gual told Mr. 
Todd that proposals had been made 
by the Portuguese government at 
Lisbon, to Colombia, for a general 
confederacy of all America, north 
and south, together with the con- 
stitutional governments of Portu- 
gal and Spain, as a counterpoise 
to the European holy alliance ; 
but he said they had been rejected 
on account of their. European as- 
pect. Loose and indefinite pro- 
jects of the same kind have been 
presented by the present Portu- 
guese government to us, but they 
have never been considered even 
as objects of deliberation: Brazil 
has declared its own independence 
of Portugal, and constituted itself 
into an empire with an emperor at 
its head. General Le Cor has lost 
the real command of his own army, 
and has been, or cannot fail shortly 
to be, compelled to embark, with 
all his European Portuguese troops, 
for Lisbon. ‘Then will come the 
question between Buenos Ayres 
and Brazil, for Monte Video and 
the Oriental Band of La Plata. 

Of this mighty movement in hu- 
man affairs, mightier far than that 
of the downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, the United States may con- 
tinue to be, as they have been 
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hitherto, the tranquil, but deeply 
attentive spectators. They may, 
also, in the various vicissitudes by 
which it must be followed, be call- 
ed to assume a more active and 
leading part in its progress. Float- 
ing, undigested purposes of this 
great American confederation have 
been for sometime fermenting in 
the imaginations of many specu- 
lative statesmen, nor is the idea to 
be disdainfully rejected, because 
its magnitude may appal the un- 
derstanding of politicians accus- 
tomed to the more minute, but 
more complicated machinery of a 
contracted political standard. 

So far as the proposed Colom- 
bian confederacy has for its object 
acombined system of total and un- 
qualified independence of Europe, 
to the exclusion of all partial com- 
positions of any one of the eman- 
cipated colonies, with Spain, it 
will have the entire approbation 
and good wishes of the United 
States, but will require no special 
agency of theirs to carry it into 
effect. 

So far as its purposes may be to 
concert a general system of popu- 
lar representation for the govern- 
ment of the several independent 
states which are floating from the 
wreck of the Spanish power in 
America, the United States will 
still cheer it with their approba- 
tion, and speed with their good 
wishes its success. 

And so far as its objects may be 
to accomplish a meeting, at which 
the United States should preside, 
to assimilate the politics of the 
south with those of the north, a 
more particular and definite view 
of the end proposed by this de- 
sign, and of the means by which 
it is to be effected, will be neces- 
sary to enable us to determine up- 


on our concurrence with it. An 
agent from France, named Molien, 
and Mr. Lorich, the consul-general 
of Sweden in the United States, ar- 
rived at Bogota in January last. 
Dr. Gual told Mr. Todd, that Mo- 
lien had no letters or avowed pow- 
ers, though he had intimated he 
was there by authority ; that he 
was considered as a spy on behalf 
of a faction in France. ‘ He had 
insinuated that the United States 
were influenced by interested mo- 
tives, in recognizing the new go- 
vernments in South America, that 
our influence in Europe had been 
impaired by a measure which was 
considered premature ; and that he 
supposed we were now endeavor- 
ing to proeure exclusive advantages 
for having been the first to recog- 
nize.” And Dr. Gual added, that 
Mr. Molien undertook “to give 
him some advice as to our views.” 
Mr. Lorich came with authority. 
The political systems of Europe 
are all founded upon partial rights 
and exclusive privileges. The co- 
lonial system had no other basis ; 
and having no generous or liberal 
views of their own, it is not sur- 
prising that they should entertain 
and disseminate suspicions of the 
disinterestedness of others. The 
French government sends an agent 
to Bogota, without daring to trust 
him with a credential or an avowed 
power; and he executes his com- 
mission by misrepresenting our 
motives, upon suspicions, which 
those to whom he makes the mis- 
representations know to be un- 
founded, and by testifying to those 
who were benefitted by our recog- 
nition, that we had made it by the 
sacrifice of some part of our influ- 
ence in Europe. It must be ad- 
mitted that the address of the 
agent in the performance of ltis 
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trust, was upon a level with the 
candor and frankness in which it 
originated. 

We are well aware that our re- 
cognition of South American in- 
dependence was not palatable to 
the taste of any of the European 
governments. But we felt that it 
was a subject upon which it be- 
came us to take the lead, and as 
we knew that the European go- 
vernments, sooner or later must 
and would, whether with good or 
with bad grace, follow our exam- 
ple, we determined that both Eu- 
rope and America should have the 
benefit of it. We hope, also, and 
this is the only return which we 
ask, and have a right to ask, from 
the South Americans for our for- 
wardness in their favor, that Eu- 
rope will be compelled to follow 
the whole of our example ; that is, 
to recognize without condition and 
without equivalent. We claim no 
exclusive privilege for ourselves. 
We trust to the sense of justice, as 
well as to the interest of the South 
Americans, the denial of all ex- 
clusive privileges to others. The 
Colombian government, at various 
times, have manifested a desire that 
the United States should take some 
further and active part in obtaining 
the recognition of their indepen- 
dence by the European govern- 
ments, and particularly by Great 
Britain. This has been done even 
before it was solicited. All the 
ministers of the United States in 
Europe, have, for many years, been 
instructed to promote the cause, 
by any means consistent with pro- 
priety, and adapted to their end, at 
the respective places of their re- 
sidence. The formal proposal of 
a concerted recognition was made 
to Great Britain, before the con- 
sress of Aix La Chapelle. At 
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the request of Mr. Torres, on his 
dying bed, and signified to us after 
his decease, Mr. Rush was in- 
structed to give every aid in his 
power, without offence to the Bri- 
tish government, to obtain the ad- 
mission of Mr. Ravenga; of which 
instruction we have recent assu- 
rances from Mr. Rush that he is 
constantly mindful. Our own re- 
cognition undoubtedly opened all 
the ports of Europe to the Colom- 
bian flag, and your mission to Co- 
lombia, as well as those to Buenos 
Ayres and Chili, cannot fail to 
stimulate the cabinets of maritime 
Europe, if not by the liberal mo- 
tives which influenced us, at least 
by selfish impulses, to a direct, 
simple, and unconditional recogni- 
tion. We shall pursue this policy 
steadily through all the changes to 
be foreseen, of European affairs. 
There is every reason to believe 
that the preponderating tendency 
of the war in Spain, will be to pro- 
mote the universal recognition of 
all the South American govern- 
ments; and, at all events, our 
course will be to promote it by 
whatever influence we may pos- 
sess.” 

* One of the complaints of Mr. 
Lowry, was relative to the case of 
the ship Caravan, from Providence, 
captured by a Colombian cruiser, 
and carried into La Guayra, where 
the vessel had been cleared as neu- 
tral; and the cargo condemned as 
enemy’s property. Mr. Lowry had 
invoked the stipulations of various 
treaties establishing and recogni- 
zing the principle that free ships 
make free goods; the application 
of which is denied by Dr. Gual, 
who appealed to the instructions 
from Mr. Pickering, in 1797, to 
Messrs. Marshall, Pinckney, and 
Gerry, our envoys in France. 
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By the general usage of nations, 
independent of treaty stipulations, 
the property of an enemy is liable 
to capture in the vessel of a friend. 
It is not possible to justify this rule 
upon any sound principle of the 
law of nature; for, by that law, 
the belligerent party has no right 
to pursue or attack his enemy 
without the jurisdiction of either 
of them. ‘The high seas are a ge- 
neral jurisdiction common to all, 
qualified by a special jurisdiction 
of each nation over its own ves- 
sels. As the theatre of general 
and common jurisdiction, the ves- 
sels of one nation and their com- 
manders have no right to exercise 
over those of another any act of 
authority whatsoever. This is uni- 
versally admitted in time of peace. 
War gives the belligerent a right to 
pursue his enemy within the juris- 
diction common to both; but not 
into the special jurisdiction of the 
neutral party. If the belligerent 
has a right to take the property of 
his enemy on the seas, the neutral 
has a right to carry and protect the 
property of his friend on the same 
element. War gives the bellige- 
rent no natural right to take the 
property of his enemy from the 
vessel of his friend. But as the 
belligerent is armed, and the neu- 
tral, as such, is defenceless, it has 
grown into usage that the bellige- 
rent should take the property of 
his enemy ; paying the neutral his 
freight, and submitting the question 
of facts to the tribunals of the bel- 
ligerent party. It is evident, how- 
ever, that this usage has no founda- 
tion in natural right, but has arisen 
merely from force, used by the bel- 
ligerent, and which the neutral in 
the origin did not resist, because 
he had not the power. But it is a 
usage harsh and cruel in its opera- 
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tion, and unjust in its nature: and 
it never fails, in time of maritime 
war, to produce irritation and ani- 
mosity between the belligerent and 
the neutral. So universally has this 
been found to be its consequence, 
that all the maritime nations of 
modern Europe have shown their 
sense of it, by stipulating in trea- 
ties the contrary principle, namely, 
that the property of an enemy shall 
be protected in the vessel of a friend. 
Great Britain herself, the most un- 
willing to admit this principle, be- 
cause the most enabled to use the 
force upon which the usage is 
founded, has recognized the supe- 
rior justice and expediency of the 
other principle, by stipulating it at 
distant intervals of time, in two 
treaties with France ; the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the treaty of com- 
merce, of 1786. In the seven 
years’ war, the king of Prussia re- 
sisted the capture, by British ves- 
sels, of the property of their ene- 
mies, in the vessels of his subjects, 
then neutrals, and made reprisals 
upon British property for such cap- 
tures. The question was then ul- 
timately settled by a compromise, 
under which the British govern- 
ment paid a large sum of money 
for indemnity to the Prussian sub- 
jects who had suffered by those 
captures. The armed neutrality 
of the American war, is a memo- 
rable example of the testimony by 
all the civilized nations of the 
world, to the principle, that the 
protection of all property, except- 
ing contraband of war, on board of 
neutral vessels, by neutral force, is 
of natural right—and of this prin- 
ciple there can be no question. 
If, however, a belligerent power, 
founded upon the usage which has 
superseded the natural right, prac- 
tices the seizure and condemna- 



























tion of enemy’s property found in 
the vessel of a friend, it remains for 
the neutral to decide, whether he 
will acquiesce in the usage, or 
whether he will maintain his natu- 
ral right by force. No neutral na- 
tion is bound to submit to the 
usage : for it has none of the pro- 
perties which can give to any usage 
the sanction of obligatory law. It 
is not reasonable. It is not con- 
formable to the law of nature. It 
is not uninterrupted. But reduced 
to the option of maintaining its 
right by force, or of acquiescing in 
the disturbance of it which has 
been usual, the neutral nation may 
yield at one time to the usage, with- 
out sacrificing her right to vindi- 
cate by force the security of her 
flag at another. And the bellige- 
rent nation, although disposed to ad- 
mit the right of neutrals to protect 
the property of her enemy upon 
the seas, may yet justly refuse the 
benefit of this principle, unless ad- 
mitted also by the enemy, for the 
protection of her property, by the 
same neutral flag. Thus stands 
the state of this question upon the 
foundations of natural, voluntary, 
and customary law. How stands 
it between us and the republic of 
Colombia, on the ground of conven- 
tional law? By a treaty between 
the United States and Spain, con- 
cluded at a time when Colombia 
was a part of the Spanish domi- 
nions, and so far as the Spanish 
laws would admit, enjoyed the be- 
nefit of its stipulations, the princi- 
ple that free ships make free goods, 
was expressly recognized and es- 
tablished. Is it asserted that by 


her declaration of independence, 
Colombia has been entirely re- 
leased from all the obligations by 
which, asa part of the Spanish na- 
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tion, she was bound to other na- 
tions? This principle is not tena- 
ble. To all the engagements of 
Spain with other nations, affecting 
their rights and interests, Colom- 
bia, so far as she was affected by 
them, remains bound in honor and 
in justice. The stipulation now 
referred to is of that character, and 
the United States, besides the na- 
tural right of protecting by force, 
in their vessels on the seas, the 
property of their friends, though 
enemies of the republic of Colom- 
bia, have the additional claim to 
the benefit of the principle, by an 
express compact with Spain, made 
when Colombia was a Spanish 
country. Again, by the late trea- 
ty of 22d February, 1819, between 
the United States and Spain, it is 
agreed, that the 15th article of the 
treaty of 1795, in which it is stipu- 
lated that the flag shall cover the 
property, shall be so understood 
with respect to those powers, who 
recognize the principle: but, if 
either of the two contracting par- 
ties shall be at war with a third 
party, and the other neutral, the 
flag of the neutral shall cover the 
property of enemies whose govern- 
ments acknowledge the principle, 
and not of others. 

This treaty having been con- 
cluded after the territories, now 
composing the republic of Colom- 
bia, had ceased to acknowledge 
the authority of Spain, they are 
not parties to it, but their rights 
and duties in relation to the sub- 
ject matter remain as they had ex- 
isted before it was made. Nor 
will she be affected by it at all, if 
she continues to acknowledge in 
her new national character, and 
with reference to the United States, 
the principle that free ships make 
11 
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free goods, which was the conven- 
tional law between them while Co- 
lombia was a part of Spain. 

You will urge all these conside- 
rations upon the Colombian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, to obtain res- 
titution of the cargo of the Cara- 
van, or indemnity for it. The 
claim rests upon foundations so 
solid, that it is earnestly hoped 
your representations in its favor 
will be successful ; and in the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty you will 
press, in like manner, for the inser- 
tion of an article of the same pur- 
port as that of our last treaty with 
Spain above recited. This prin- 
ciple can with safety be recognized 
only to that extent; and to that 
extent the United States would 
willingly assent to it with every 
other nation. It is a_ princi- 
ple favorable to the rights of 
peace, and of a pacific spirit and 
tendency. It is recommended 
by every humane and liberal con- 
sideration, as a rule of universal 
application. But the nation which 
would enjoy the benefit of it, as a 
neutral, or as a passive belligerent, 
resorting to the neutral flag, must 
also recognize it as an active bel- 
ligerent, and suffer the property of 
her enemy to be conveyed safely 
by the same flag which safely con- 
veys hers; otherwise the liberal 
principle of itself is turned to the 
advantage of the belligerent which 
rejects it, and the mild spirit of 
peace is made subservient to the 
unfeeling rapacity of war. 

Our intercourse with the repub- 
lic of Colombia, and with the ter- 
ritories of which it is composed, is 
of recent origin, formed while 
their own condition was altogeth- 
er revolutionary, and continually 
changing its aspect. Our informa- 


tion concerning them is imperfect, 
and among the most important ob- 
jects of your mission will be that 
of adding to its stores; of ex- 
ploring the untrodden ground, and 
of collecting and transmitting to 
us the knowledge by which the 
friendly relations between the two 
countries may be extended and 
harmonized to promote the wel- 
fare of both, with due regard to 
the peace and good will of the 
whole family of civilized man. It 
is highly important that the first 
foundations of the permanent fu- 
ture intercourse between the two 
countries should be laid in princi- 
ples, benevolent and liberal in them- 
selves, congenial to the spirit of our 
institutions, and consistent with the 
duties of universal philanthropy. 
In all your consultations with 
the government to which you will 
be accredited, bearing upon its po- 
litical relations with this union, 
your unvarying standard will be 
the spirit of independence and of 
freedom, as equality of rights and 
favors will be that of its commer- 
cial relations. The emancipation 
of the South American continent 
opens to the whole race of man 
prospects of futurity, in which this 
union will be called, in the dis- 
charge of its duties to itself and to 
unnumbered ages of posterity, to 
take a conspicuous and leading 
part. It involves all that is pre- 
cious in hope, and all that is de- 
sirable in existence, to the count- 
less millions of our fellow crea- 
tures, which, in the progressive 
revolution of time, this hemisphere 
is destined to rear and to maintain. 
That the fabric of our social 
connections with our southern 
neighbours may rise, in the lapse 
of years, with a grandeur and har- 
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mony of proportion corresponding 
with the magnificence of the means, 
placed by Providence in our pow- 
er, and in that of our descendants, 
its foundations must be laid in prin- 
ciples of politics and morals, new 
and distasteful to the thrones and 
dominations of the elder world; 
but co-extensive with the surface 
of the globe, and lasting as the 
changes of time. 





Mr. Cray to Mr. Mipp.eton, 
dated 10th May, 1825. 

Sir—I am directed by the pre- 
sident to instruct you to endeavor 
to engage the Russian government 
to contribute its best exertions to- 
wards terminating the existing con- 
test between Spain and her colo- 
nies. 

Among the interests which, at 
this period, should most command 
the serious attention of the nations 
of the old and new world, no one 
is believed to have a claim so pa- 
ramount as that of the present 
war. It has existed, in greater or 
less extent, seventeen years. Its 
earlier stages were marked by the 
most shocking excesses, and, 
throughout, it has been attended 
by an almost incalculable waste of 
blood and treasure. During its 
continuance, whole generations 
have passed away, without living 
to see its close, whilst others have 
succeeded them, growing up from 
infancy to majority, without ever 
tasting the blessings of peace. 
The conclusion of that war, what- 
ever and whenever it may be, must 
have a great effect upon Europe 
and America. Russia is so situ- 
ated as that, whilst she will be less 
directly affected than other parts of 
Christendom, her weight and her 
councils must have a controlling 
inflnence on its useless protraction 


or its happy termination. If this 
peculiar attitude secures her im- 
partiality, it draws to it great re- 
sponsibility in the decision which 
she may feel it proper to make. 
The predominance of the power 
of the emperor is every where felt. 
Europe, America, and Asia, all 
own it. Itis with a perfect know- 
ledge of its vast extent and the 
profoundest respect for the wisdom 
and the justice of the august per- 
sonage who wields it, that his en- 
lightened and humane councils 
are now invoked. 

In considering that war, as in 
considering all others, we should 
look back upon the past, delibe- 
rately survey its present condition, 
and endeavor, if possible, to catch 
a view of what isto come. With 
respect to the first branch of the 
subject, it is, perhaps, of the least 
practical importance. No states- 
man can have contemplated the co- 
lonial relations of Europe and con- 
tinental America, without foresee- 
ing that the time must come when 
they would cease. That time 
might have been retarded or ac- 
celerated, but come it must, in the 
great march of human events. An 
attempt of the British parliament 
to tax, without their consent, the 
former British colonies, now these 
United States, produced the war of 
our revolution, and led to the esta- 
blishment of that independence and 
freedom which we now so justly 
prize. Moderation and forbear- 
ance, on the part of Great Britain, 
might have postponed, but could 
not have prevented our ultimate 
separation. The attempt of Bo- 
naparte to subvert the ancient dy- 
nasty of Spain, and to place on its 
throne a member of his own fa- 
mily, no doubt hastened the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies. 
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If he had not been urged by his 
ambition to the conquest of the 
peninsula, those colonies, for a 
long time to come, might have 
continued quietly to submit to the 
parental sway. But they must 
have inevitably thrown it off, soon- 
er or later. We may imagine that 
a vast continent, uninhabited, or 
thinly peopled by a savage and un- 
tutored race, may be governed by 
a remote country, blessed with the 
lights and possessed of the power 
of civilization ; but it is absurd to 
suppose that this same continent, 
in extent twenty times greater than 
that of the parent country, and 
doubling it in a population equally 
civilized, should not be able, when 
it chooses to make the effort, to 
cast off the distant authority. 


When the epoch of separation be- 
tween a parent state and its colo- 
ny, from whatever cause, arrives, 
the struggle for self-government on 
the one hand, and for the preserva- 
tion of power on the other, pro- 


duces mutual exasperation, and 
leads to a most embittered and fe- 
rocious war. It is then that it be- 
comes the duty of third powers to 
interpose their humane offices, and 
calm the passions, and enlighten 
the councils of the parties. And 
the necessity of their efforts is 
greatest with the parent country, 
whose pride and whose wealth and 
power, swelled by the colonial con- 
tributions, create the most repug- 
nance to an acquiescence in a se- 
verance which has been ordained 
by Providence. 

In the war which has so long 
been raging between Spain and 
her colonies, the United States 
have taken no part either to pro- 
duce or sustain it. They have 
been inactive and neutral specta- 
tors of the passing scenes. Their 
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frankness forbids, however, that 
they should say that they have be- 
held those scenes with feelings of 
indifference. They have, on the 
contrary, anxiously desired, that 
other parts of this continent should 
acquire and enjoy that indepen- 
dence with which, by the valor and 
the patriotism of the founders of 
their liberty, they have been, un- 
der the smiles of heaven, so greatly 
blessed. 

But, in the indulgence of this 
sympathetic feeling, they have not, 
for one moment, been unmindful of 
the duties of that neutrality which 
they had deliberately announced. 
And the best proof of the fidelity 
with which they have strictly ful- 
filled its obligations, is furnished in 
the fact, that during the progress 
of the war, they have been un- 
justly accused, by both parties, of 
violating their declared neutrality. 
But it is now of little consequence 
to retrace the causes remote or 
proximate, of the revolt of the 
Spanish colonies. The great and 
much more important considera- 
tion which will, no doubt, attract 
the attention of his imperial ma- 
jesty, is the present state of the 
contest. The principles which 
produced the war, and those which 
may be incorporated in the institu- 
tions of the new states, may divide 
the opinions of men. Principles, 
unhappily, are too often the sub- 
ject of controversy. But notorious 
facts are incontestible. They speak 
a language which silences all spe- 
culation, and should determine the 
judgment and the conduct of states, 
whatever may be the school in 
which their rulers are brought up 
or practised, and whatever the so- 
cial forms which they would de- 
sire to see established. And it is 
to the voice of such facts that Eu- 
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rope and America are now called 
upon patiently to listen. 

And, in contemplating the pre- 
sent state of the war, what are the 
circumstances which must forcibly 
strike every reflecting observer ? 
Throughout both continents, from 
the western limits of the United 
States to Cape Horn, the Spanish 
power is subdued. ‘The recent de- 
cisive victory of Ayachuco has an- 
nihilated the last remains of the 
Spanish force. Not a foot of ter- 
ritory, in all that vast extent, owns 
the dominion, not a bayonet sus- 
tains the cause of Spain. The 
war, in truth, has ended. It has 
been a war between a contracted 
corner of Europe, and an entire 
continent ; between ten millions of 
people, amidst their own extraor- 
dinary convulsions, fighting, at a 
distance, across an ocean of three 
thousand miles in extent, against 
twenty millions contending at 
home, for their lives, their liberty, 
and their property. Hencefor- 


ward, it will present only the image 
of a war between an exhausted 
dwarf, struggling for power and 
empire, against a refreshed giant, 
combatting for freedom and exist- 


ence. Too much confidence is 
reposed in the enlightened judg- 
ment of his imperial majesty, to 
allow of the belief that he will 
permit any abatement of his de- 
sire to see such a war formally 
terminated, and the blessings of 
peace restored, from sympathies 
which he may feel, however strong, 
for the unhappy condition of Spain. 
These very sympathies will natu- 
rally lead his imperial majesty to 
give her the best and most friendly 
advice in her actual posture. And 
in what does that consist? His 
imperial majesty must be the ex- 
clusive, as he is the most compe- 
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tent judge. But it will not be 
deemed inconsistent with respect, 
to inquire, if it be possible to be- 
lieve that Spain can bring the new 
states again under her dominion ? 
Where does the remotest prospect 
of her success break out? In Co- 
lombia, Mexico, or Peru? The 
reconquest of the United States by 
Great Britain, would not be a more 
mad and hopeless enterprize than 
that of the restoration of the Spanish 
power on those continents. Some 
of the most considerable of the 
new states have established go- 
vernments, which are in full and 
successful operation, regularly col- 
lecting large revenues, levying and 
maintaining numerous and well ap- 
pointed armies, and already laying 
the foundations of respectable ma- 
rines. While they are consolida- 
ting their institutions at home, 
they are strengthening themselves 
abroad by treaties of alliance among 
themselves, and of the amity and 
commerce with foreign states. Is 
the vain hope indulged that intestine 
divisions within the new states will 
arise, which may lead to the recall 
of the Spanish power, as the Stu- 
arts were recalled in England, and 
the Bourbons in France, at the 
close of their respective revolu- 
tions ? 

We should not deceive ourselves. 
Admidst all the political changes, 
which the new states are destined 
to be the theatre, whatever party 
or power may be uppermost, one 
spirit will animate them all, and 
that is, an invincible aversion from 
all political connection with Spain, 
and an unconquerable desire of 
independence. It could not be 
otherwise. They have already tas- 
ted the fruits of independence. And 
the contrast between what their 
condition now is, in the possession 
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of her commerce, liberal institutions 
and all the faculties of their coun- 
try, and its population allowed full 
physical and moral developement, 
and what it was, under Spain, 
cramped, debased, and degraded, 
must be fatal to the chimerical hope 
of that monarchy, if it be cherish- 
ed, by any means whatever to re- 
establish her power. The cord 
which binds a colony to its parent 
country, being once broken, is never 
repaired. A recollection of what 
was inflicted and what was borne, 
during the existence of that rela- 
tion, the pride of the former go- 
verning power, and the sacrifices 
of the interests of the colony to those 
of the parent, widen and render the 
breach between them, whenever it 
occurs, perpetual. And if, as we 
may justly suppose, the embittered 
feelings excited by an experience of 
that unequal connection, are in pro- 
portion to the severity of the pa- 
rental rule, they must operate with 
irresistible force on the rupture 
which has taken place between 
Spain and her colonies, since in no 
other instance has it been exerted 
with such unmitigated rigor. 
Viewing the war as practically 
terminated, so far, at least, as re- 
lates to Spanish exertion on the 
continent, in considering the third 
branch of the inquiry which I pro- 
posed, let us endeavour to antici- 
pate what may be expected to hap- 
pen, if Spain obstinately perseveres 
in the refusal to conclude a peace. 
If the war has only a nominal con- 
tinuance, the new republics cannot 
disband their victorious armies with- 
out culpable neglect of all the 
maxims of prudence and precau- 
tion. And the first observation 
that occurs is, that this protracted 
war must totally change its charac- 
ter and its objects. Instead of be- 
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ing a war of offensive operations, 
in which Spain has been carrying 
on hostilities in the bosom of the 
new states, it will become one to 
her of a defensive nature ; in which 
all her future exertions must be di- 
rected to the protection and de- 
fence of her remaining insular pos- 
sessions. And thus the Peninsula, 
instead of deriving the revenue and 
the aid so necessary to the revival 
of its prosperity, from Cuba and 
Porto Rico, must be further drained 
to succour those islands. For it 
cannot be doubted that the new 
states will direct their combined and 
unemployed forces to the reduction 
of those valuable islands. They 
will naturally strike their enemy 
wherever they can reach him. And 
they will be stimulated to the at- 
tack by the double motive arising 
from the richness of the prize, and 
from the fact that those islands con- 
stitute the rendezvous of Spain, 
where are concentrated, and from 
which issue, all the means of annoy- 
ing them which remain to her. The 
success of the enterprise is by no 
means improbable. Their proxi- 
mity to the islands, and their ar- 
mies being perfectly acclimated, 
will give to the united efforts of the 
republics great advantages. And, 
if with these be taken into the es- 
timate the importance and well 
known fact, that a large portion of 
the inhabitants of the islands is pre- 
disposed toa separation from Spain, 
and would, therefore, form a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the republican 
arms, their success becomes almost 
certain. But even if they should 
prove incompetent to the reduc- 
tion of the islands, there can be but 
little doubt that the shattered re- 
mains of Spanish commerce would 
be swept from the ocean. The 


advantages of the positions of Co- 
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lombia and Mexico for annoying 
that commerce, in the gulf of Mexi- 
co and the Carribean sea, must be 
evident from the slightest observa- 
tion. In fact, Cuba is in the mouth 
of a sack, which is held by Colom- 
bia and the United Mexican states. 
And if, unhappily for the repose of 
the world, the war should be con- 
tinued, the coasts of the Peninsula 
itself may be expected soon to 
swarm with the privateers of the re- 
publics. If, on the contrary, Spain 
should consent to put an end to the 
war, she might yet preserve what 
remains of her former American 
possessions. And surely the re- 
tention of such islands as Cuba and 
Porto Rico is eminently worthy of 
serious consideration, and should 
satisfy a reasonable ambition. The 
possessions of Spain in the West 
Indies would be still more valuable 
than those of any other power. The 
war ended, her commerce would re- 
vive, and there is every reason to 
anticipate, from the habits, preju- 
dices and tastes of the new repub- 
lics, that she would find in the con- 
sumption oftheir population, a con- 
stantly augmenting demand for the 
produce of her industry now ex- 
cluded from its best markets. And 
her experience, like that of Great 
Britain with the United States, 
would demonstrate that the value 
of the commercial intercourse 
would more than indemnify the 
loss, whilst it is unburdened with 
the expense, incident to political 
connection. 

A subordinate consideration, 
which should not be overlooked, is, 
that large estates are owned by 
Spanish subjects, resident in Spain, 
which may possibly be confiscated, 
if the war be wantonly continued. 
If that measure of rigor shall not 
he adopted, their incomes must be 
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greatly diminished, during a state 
of war. These incomes, upon the 
restoration of peace, or the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the estates 
themselves, might be drawn to 
Spain, and would greatly contribute 
towards raising her from her pre- 
sent condition of embarrassment 
and languishment. If peace should 
be longer deferred, and the war 
should take the probable direction 
which has been supposed during its 
further progress, other powers, not 
now parties, may be collaterally 
drawn into it. From much less 
considerable causes, the peace of 
the world has been often disturbed. 
From the vicinity of Cuba to the 
United States, its valuable com- 
merce, and the nature of its popu- 
lation, their government cannot be 
indifferent to any political change to 
which that island may be destined. 
Great Britain and France also 
have deep interest in its fortunes, 
which must keep them wide awake 
to all those changes. In short, 
what European state has not much 
at stake, direct or indirect, in the 
destiny, be it what it may, of that 
most valuable of all the West India 
islands? The reflections and the ex- 
perience of the emperor, on the 
vicissitudes of war, must have im- 
pressed him with the solemn duty 
of all governments to guard against 
even the distant approach of that 
most terrible of all scourges, by 
every precaution with which human 
prudence and foresight can surround 
the repose and safety of states. 
Such is the view of the war be- 
tween Spain and the new republics, 
which the president desires you 
most earnestly, but respectfully, to 
present to his imperial majesty. 
From this view, it is evident, that 
it is not so much for the new states 
themselves, as for Spain, that peace 
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has become absolutely necessary. 
Their independence of her, what- 
ever intestine divisions may, if in- 
testine divisions shall yet unhappily 
await them, is fixed and irrevoca- 
ble. She may, indeed, by a blind 
and fatal protraction of the war, 
yet lose more ; gain, for her, is im- 
possible. In becoming the advo- 
cate for peace, one is the true ad- 
vocate of Spain. If the emperor 
shall, by his wisdom, enlighten the 
councils of Spain, and bring home 
to them a conviction of their real 
interest, there can be no fears of the 
success of his powerful interposi- 
tion. You are authorised, in the 
spirit of the most perfect frankness 
and friendship which have ever 
characterized all the relations be- 
tween Russiaand the United States, 
to disclose, without reserve, the 
feelings and the wishes of the 
United States, in respect to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. They are satisfi- 
ed with the present condition of 
those islands, now open to the com- 
merce and enterprise of their citi- 
zens. They desire, for themselves, 
no political change in them. If 
Cuba were to declare itself inde- 
pendent, the amount and the cha- 
racter of its population render it 
improbable that it could maintain 
its independence. 

Such a premature declaration 
might bring about a renewal of 
those shocking scenes of which a 
neighboring island was the afflict- 
ing theatre. There could be no 
effectual preventive of these scenes, 
but in the guaranty, and a large 
resident force of foreign powers. 
The terms of such a guaranty, in 
the quotas which each should con- 
tribute, of such a force, would 
create perplexing questions of very 
difficult adjustment, to say nothing 
of the continual jealousies which 
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could be in operation. In the state 
of possession which Spain has, there 
would be .a ready acquiescence 
of those very foreign powers, all 
of whom would be put into angry 
activity upon the smallest prospect 
of a transfer of those islands. The 
United States could not, with indif- 
ference, see such a transfer to any 
European power. And if the new 
republics, or either of them, were 
to conquer them, their maritime 
force, as it now is, or, for a long 
time to come, is likely to be, would 
keep up constant apprehensions of 
their safety. Nor is it believed. 
that the new states desire, or will 
attempt the acquisition, unless they 
shall be compelled, in their own 
defence, to make it by the unneces- 
sary prolongation of the war. Act- 
ing on the policy which is here un- 
folded, the government of the Uni- 
ted States, although they would 
have been justified to have seized 
Cuba and Porto Rico, in the first 
protection of the lives and the 
commerce of their citizens, which 
have been a prey to infamous pi- 
rates, finding succor and refuge in 
Spanish territory, have signally dis- 
played their patience and modera- 
tion by a scrupulous respect of the 
sovereignty of Spain, who was her- 
self bound, but has utterly failed, 
to repress those enormities. 
Finally, the president cherishes 
the hope that the emperor’s de- 
votion to peace, no less. than his 
friendship for Spain, will induce 
him to lend the high authority 
of his name to the conclusion of 
a war, the further prosecution of 
which must have the certain effect 
of an useless waste of human life. 
No power has displayed more soli- 
citude for the repose of the world, 
than Russia, who has recently 
given the strongest evidence of her 














unwillingness to disturb it in the 
east, by unexampled moderation 
and forbearance. By extending to 
America the blessings of that peace 
which, under the auspices of his im- 
perial majesty, Europe now enjoys, 
all parts of this continent will have 
grateful occasion for regarding him, 
as the United States ever have 
done, as their most potent and 
faithful friend. 

This despatch is confined to your 
discretion to be communicated in 
extenso, or its contents disclosed in 
such other manner, to the govern- 
ment of Russia, as shall appear to 
you most likely to accomplish its 
object. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with 
great respect, your obedient and 
very humble servant, 

’ H. Cray. 





Mr. Mippreton ro Mr. Ctay. 
To the Secretary of State, §c. &c. 
St. Petersburg, 27th Aug. 1825. 

Sir—I have the honor to for- 
ward herewith a copy of the an- 
swer of the Russian secretary of 
state, to my note of 2d July last, 
by which I had communicated to 
this government, in eztenos, the 
instructions I had received by your 
despatch, No. 1. 

I think I am warranted in con- 
sidering this answer to be, in sub- 
stance, (when divested of diploma- 
tic garb,) in every respect as fa- 
vorable to the views developed in 
your despatch, as could possibly be 
expected to be given by this govern- 
ment, standing in the predicament 
it now does. We are left to infer 


from it, that the proposal that the 
emperor shall lend his aid towards 
the conclusion of the war between 
Spain and her colonies, by inter- 
posing his good offices in the form 
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of pacific counsel to the mother 
country, has been communicated 
to the allied cabinets, and I am 
fully of opinion, that the majority, 
if not the whole of them, will agree 
to it. Ifsuch should be the event, 
the diplomatic committee sitting at 
Paris will be instructed according- 
ly. The chief difficulty to be over- 
come, will be in the cabinet of the 
king of Spain, where it is under- 
stood, that all parties are opposed 
to the independence of the colo- 
nies. The necessity of the case, 
however, begins to be so crying, 
that a hope may be entertained, that 
even there, the counsels of wisdom 
may, ere long, be listened to.- For 
obvious reasons we must not ex- 
pect to learn, officially, that such 
advice, as that alluded to above, 
has been given, unless it should be 
attended to. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very 
faithfully, your very obedient -ser- 
vant, Henry Mippieron. 





Count NesseLtrope To Mr. Min- 
DLETON. 

The undersigned, secretary of 
state, directing the imperial admi- 
nistration of foreign affairs, hasten- 
ed to submit to the emperor the 
note with which Mr. Middleton, 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America, did the honor to ad- 
dress him, on the 2d July last, ac- 
companying a copy of the despatch 
from Mr. Clay, in which that mi- 
nister, in the name of the cabinet 
at Washington, urges the necessity 
of confirming the general peace, 
by terminating the contest of the 
Spanish colonies against the go- 
vernment of his catholic majesty ; 
of securing to Spain the peaceful 


possession of the islands of Cuba 
12 
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and Porto Rico; and of effecting 
these objects by the impartial in- 
tervention of Russia. 

The principles of the emperor 
were sufficiently known to the go- 
vernment of the United States, to 
justify the perfect confidence, that 
in expressing a wish for the con- 
tinuance and confirmation of the 
peace enjoyed by the world, it did 
but represent the most sincere de- 
sire of his imperial majesty, that, 
in professing a generous solicitude 
for the rights of Spain, over her 
islands in the West Indies, it avow- 
ed principles that had long since 
been adopted by Russia, as the 
bases of her political system ; and 
that, in anticipating perfect impar- 
tiality and true disinterestedness 
from her intervention, it was not 


deceived as to the sentiments of 


the emperor, in relation to all ar- 
rangements in which foreign pow- 
ers might be pleased to claim or 
admit his good offices. 

His imperial majesty felicitates 
himself with having inspired this 


confidence in the United States of 


America, and the undersigned is 
charged to invite Mr. Middleton 
to convey to his government the 
assurance of the high value at 
which the emperor estimates those 
sentiments, of which new evidence is 
furnished by its present propositions. 

The opinions of his imperial 
majesty, as to the question dis- 
cussed by Mr. Clay in his despatch 
cannot be concealed from the ca- 
binet of Washington. His imperial 
majesty has ever thought that jus- 
tice, the law of nations, and the 
general interest in having the indis- 
putable titles of sovereignty re- 
spected, could not allow the deter- 
minations of the mother country in 
this important case, to be prejudg- 
ed or anticipated. On the other 
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side, whenever Spain has wished 
to discuss the future condition of 
South America, she has addressed 
overtures to all the allied powers 
of Europe. It will not be possible, 
therefore, for his imperial majesty 
to change principles in this nego- 
tiation, nor to institute it separate- 
ly (insolement ;) and until positive 
information has been received of 
the ulterior views of Spain, in re- 
gard to her American possessions, 
of her decision upon the proposi- 
tion of the United States, and of 
the opinions of her allies in relation 
to the same subject, Russia cannot 
give a definitive answer. 

She is, however, in the mean 
while, pleased to hope, that the 
United States, becoming every day 
more convinced of the evils and 
dangers that vould result to Cuba 
and Porto Rico from a change of 
government, being satisfied, as Mr. 
Clay has said, in his despatch, with 
the present commercial legislation 
of these two islands, and deriving 
an additional motive of security 
from the honorable resolution of 
Spain not to grant to them any 
longer, letters of marque, will use 
their influence in defeating, as far 
as may be in their power, every 
enterprise against these islands, in 
securing to the rights of his catho- 
lic majesty constant and proper 
respect, in maintaining the only 
state of things that can preserve a 
just balance of power in the sea of 
the Antilles, prevent shocking ex- 
amples, and, as the cabinet of 
Washington has remarked, secure 
to the general peace, salutary 
guarantees. ‘he undersigned sei- 
zes with pleasure this occasion to 
repeat to Mr. Middleton, the as- 
surances of his very distinguished 
consideration. NESSELRODF 


St. Petersburg, Aug. 20, 1825. 




















Mr. Cray To Mr. Mippieton. 
Department of State, 
Washington, 26th Dee. 1825. 

Sir—Your despatches, No. 48 
and 49, have been duly received 
and submitted to the president. 
He sees with much satisfaction, 
that the appeal which has been 
made through you to the emperor 
of Russia, to employ his friendly 
offices in the endeavor to bring 
about a peace between Spain and 
the new American republics, has 
not been without favorable effect. 
Considering the intimate and friend- 
ly relations which exist between the 
emperor and his allies, it was per- 
haps not to be expected, that, pre- 
vious to consultations with them, 
language more explicit should be 
held than that which is contained 
im count Nesselrode’s note. Al- 
though very guarded, it authorizes 
the belief that the preponderating 
influence of Russia has been thrown 
into the scale of peace. Notwith- 
standing predictions of a contrary 
result, confidently made by Mr. 
Secretary Canning, this decision of 
the emperor corresponds with the 
anticipations which have been con- 
stantly entertained here, ever since 
the president resolved to invoke 
his intervention. It affords strong 
evidence both of his humanity and 
his enlightened judgment. All 
events out of Spain seem now to 
unite in their tendency towards 
peace; and the fall of the castle 
of St. Juan d’Ulloa, which capitu- 
lated on the 18th day of last month, 
cannot fail to have a powerful ef- 
fect within that kingdom. We 


are informed that, when informa- 
tion of it reached the Havana, it 
produced great and general sensa- 
tion: and that the local govern- 
ment immediately despatched a fast 
sailing vessel to Cadiz to commu- 
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nicate the event, and, in its name, 
to implore the king immediately to 
terminate the war, and acknow- 
ledge the new republics, as the 
only means left of preserving Cuba 
to the monarchy. 

In considering what further mea- 
sures could be adopted by this go- 
vernment, to second the pacific 
exertions which, it is not doubted, 
the emperor is now employing, it 
has appeared to the president, that 
a suspension of any military expe- 
dition, which both, or either of the 
republics of Colombia and Mexico 
may be preparing against Cuba and 
Porto Rice, might have a good 
auxiliary influence. Such a sus- 
pension, indeed, seemed to be due 
to the friendly purposes of the em- 
peror. I have, accordingly, ad- 
dressed official notes to the minis- 
ters of those republics, accredited 
here, recommending it to their go- 
vernments, an extract from one of 
which, (the other being substan- 
tially the same,) is herewith trans- 
mitted. You will observe it inti- 
mated in those notes, that other 
governments may feel themselves 
urged, by a sense of their interests 
and duties, to interpose in the event 
of an invasion of the islands, or of 
contingencies which may accom- 
pany or follow it. On this subject, 
it is proper that we should be per- 
fectly understood by Russia. For 
ourselves, we desire no change in 
the possession of Cuba, as has been 
heretofore stated. We cannot al- 
low a transfer of the island to any 
European pwer. But if Spain 
should refuse to conclude a peace, 
and obstinately resolve on continu- 
ing the war, although we do not 
desire that either Colombia or Mex- 
ico should acquire the island of 
Cuba, the president cannot see any 
justifiable ground on which we can 
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forcibly interfere. Upon the hy- 
pothesis of an unnecessary pro- 
traction of the war, imputable to 
Spain, it is evident that Cuba will 
be her only point d’appui, in this 
hemisphere. How can we inter- 
pose, on that supposition, against 
the party clearly having right on 
his side, in order to restrain or de- 
feat a lawful operation of war? If 
the war against the islands should 
be conducted by those republics 
in a desolating manner; if, con- 
trary to all expectation, they should 
put arms into the hands of one 
race of the inhabitants to destroy 
the lives of another; if, in short, 
they should countenance and en- 
courage excesses and examples, 
the contagion of which, from our 
neighborhood, would be dangerous 
to our quiet and safety; the go- 
vernment of the United States 
might feel itself called upon to in- 
terpose its power. But it is not 
apprehended that any of those con- 
tingencies will arise, and, conse- 
quently, it is most probable that 
the United States, should the war 
continue, will remain hereafter, as 
they have been heretofore, neutral 
observers of the progress of its 
events. 

You will be pleased to commu- 
nicate the contents of this des- 
patch to the Russian government. 
And as, from the very nature of 
the object which has induced the 
president to recommend to the go- 
vernments of Colombia and Mexi- 
co a suspension of their expedi- 
tions against the Spanish islands, 
no definite time could be suggest- 
ed for the duration of that suspen- 
sion, if it should be acceded to, it 
must be allowed, on all hands, that 
it ought not to be unnecessarily 
protracted. Therefore, you will 
represent to the government of 
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Russia, the expediency of obtain- 
ing a decision from Spain, as early 
as possible, in respect to its dispo- 
sition to conclude a peace. 
I am your obedient servant, 
H. Cray. 
Henry Middleton, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary U. 8S. St. 
Petersburg. 





Mr. Satazar To Mr. Cray. 
Legation of Colombia, 

Near the Uniteri States of N. America. 

The undersigned has the honor 
to communicate to the hon. Henry 
Clay, for the information of his go- 
vernment, and the attainment of 
the objects proposed, that the as- 
sembly of American plenipotentia- 
ries, in relation to which the minis- 
ter from Mexico and the under- 
signed have held some verbal con- 
ferences with the secretary of state, 
at their previous request, will short- 
ly be organized ; as the plenipoten- 
tiaries from Peru are already at the 
isthmus of Panama, the place ap- 
pointed for the congress, and those 
from Colombia and other Ameri- 
can republics, are on their way to 
this assembly, which they have pro-~ 
vided for by public treaties. 

The hon. secretary having in- 
timated, in the name of his go- 
vernment, that the United States, 
if formally invited by Mexico 
and Colombia, and apprized of 
the subjects to be discussed, 
would, on their part, appoint a 
person to represent them, if these 
subjects should be approved by the 
United States, the undersigned is 
accordingly authorised by his go- 
vernment to address this invitation, 
which he now makes, by this note, 
in all due form. He is also assured 
that the minister from Mexico will 
present the same invitation on the 
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part of his government, and the 
minister from Guatemala has just 
received similar instructions from 
his government. 

Of the points which will be un- 
der discussion by the assembly of 
Panama, the undersigned is unable 
to give a minute enumeration, as 
they will evidently arise out of the 
deliberations of the congress. Heis, 


. . e 
however, authorised by his govern- 


ment to assure the United States 
that these points have no tendency 
to violate their professed principles 
of neutrality. The undersigned has 
also been instructed to suggest 
some subjects, that will form use- 
ful matter of discussion in the con- 
gress—These subjects constitute 
two classes : 

1. Matters peculiarly and exclu- 
sively concerning the belligerents. 

2. Matters between the bellige- 
rents and neutrals. 

As the United States will not 
take part in the discussion of sub- 
jects of the first description, we will 
confine ourselves to the latter. 

At Panama, the best and most 
opportune occasion is offered to 
the United States, to fix some 
principles of international law, the 
unsettled state of which has caused 
much evil to humanity. It is to 
be presumed that this government 
possesses more light upon the sub- 
ject than the other states of our 
hemisphere, both from its expe- 
rience during the wars that suc- 
ceeded the French revolution, and 
from its negotiations now on foot 
with Great Britain and other na- 
tions, relative to these principles. 
It belongs to each of the concur- 
ring parties to propose their views, 
but the voice of the United States 
will be heard with the respect and 
deference which its early labors in a 
work of such importance will merit. 
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The manner in which all coloni- 
zation of European powers on the 
American continent shall be resist- 
ed, and their interference in the 
present contest between Spain and 
her former colonies prevented, are 
other points of great interest. Were 
it proper, an eventual alliance, in 
case these events should occur, 
which is within the range of possi- 
bilities, and the treaty, of which no 
use should be made until the casus 
federes should happen, to remain 
secret ; or, if this should seem pre- 
mature, a convention so anticipated 
would be different means to secure 
the same end, of preventing foreign 
influence. This is a matter of im- 
mediate utility to the American 
states that are at war with Spain, 
and is in accordance with the re- 
peated declarations and protests of 
the cabinet at Washington. The 
conferences held on this subject 
being confidential, would increase 
mutual friendship, and promote the 
respective interests of the parties. 

The consideration of the means 
to be adopted for the entire aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade, is a 
subject sacred to humanity, and 
interesting to the policy of the 
American states. To effect it, 
their energetic, general, and uni- 
form co-operation is desirable. At 
the proposition of the United States, 
Colombia made a convention with 
them on this subject, which has not 
been ratified by the government of 
the United States. Would that 
America, which does not think po- 
litic what is unjust, would contri- 
bute, in union, and with common 
consent, to the good of Africa! 

The descendants of this portion 
of the globe have succeeded in 
founding an independent republic, 
whose government is now recog- 
nized by its ancient metropolis. 
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On what basis the relations of 
Hayti, and of other pagts of our he- 
misphere that shall hereafter be in 
like circumstances, are to be placed, 
is a question simple at first view, 
but attended with serious difficul- 
ties when closely examined. These 
arise from the different manner of 
regarding Africans, and from their 
different rights in Hayti, the Uni- 
ted States, and in other American 
states. This question will be de- 
termined at the isthmus, and. if 
possible, an uniform rule of con- 
duct adopted in regard to it, or 
those modifications that may be 
demanded by circumstances. 

The undersigned merely makes 
these suggestions by way of exam- 
ple ; it is left to the wisdom of the 
governments, and the judgments of 
their representatives, to propose 
whatever may be esteemed of com- 
mon good to the new hemisphere. 
Inviting the United States, in the 
name of Colombia, to a congress, 
the mere assembling of which will 
increase the political importance of 
America, and show the facility with 
which she can combine the resour- 
ces in defence of common rights, 
when necessary, the undersigned 
hopes that the United States will 
make an early appointment of a 
person or persons to represent 
them in this assembly, as the con- 
ditions that were required have 
been fulfilled. 

The undersigned has the honor 
to offer to the hon. Henry Clay 
his most distinguished considera- 
tion. Jose Marta Savazar. 

Washington, Nov,2, 1825. 





Mr. Osrecon To Mr. Cray. 
Legation of the United States of Mexico. 
Washington. 3d Nov. 1825. 
The underwritten minister ple- 
nipotentiarv. has the honor of 
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informing the hon. secretary of 
state, that he has communicated 
to his government the conversa- 
tions which occurred between 
them, on his making known to 
them the determination of the go- 
vernments of Colombia and Mexi- 
co, to form a congress of repre- 
sentatives from the new states of 


, the continent, who to that end had 


been invited ; in which were to be 
discussed, subjects of general in- 
terest to all the American powers, 
as well as those which might be 
particularly suggested by the ex- 
istence and actual position of the 
new powers; and, in the meeting 
of which, it was thought proper, 
by the government of the subscri- 
ber, that the United States of 
America by means of their com- 
missioners, should constitute and 
take part, as being so much in- 
terested in the first and principal 
subject, upon which the congress 
would be engaged. 

In consequence of which, being 
informed of the concurrence of 
this government, in the idea of 
discussing the first point in a con- 
gress as was desired, and that it 
would send representatives to it, 
under condition, that the neutrality 
in which it stood towards Spain, 
should not be violated; and that 
it should be invited thereto, by the 
republics of Mexico and Colom- 
bia, who should, moreover, signify 
the affairs with which it was to be 
occupied, to promote its object 
and the necessary uniformity of 
credentials or authorization of the 
respective representatives : the 


president of the United States of 
Mexico, has charged and commis- 
sioned anew, the underwritten to 
make the invitation, and to point 
out the affairs as stated. 

The government of the subser- 
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ber never supposed, nor desired, 
that the United States of America 
would take part in the congress 
about to be held, in other matters 
than those which, from their nature 
and importance, the late adminis- 
tration pointed out and character- 
ized, as being of general interest 
to the continent ; for which reason 
one of the subjects, which will oc- 
cupy the attention of the congress, 
will be the resistance or opposi- 
tion to the interference of any neu- 
tral nation, in the question and war 
of independence, between the new 
powers of the continent and Spain. 

The government of the under- 
signed apprehends, that as the 
powers of America are of accord, 
as to resistance, it behoves them 
to discuss the means of giving to 
that resistance all possible force, 
that the evil may be met, if it can- 
not be avoided ; and the only means 
of accomplishing this object, is by 
a previous concert as to the mode 
in which each of them shall lend 
its co-operation ; for otherwise, re- 
sistance would operate but partial- 
ly, and in a manner much less cer- 
tain and effective. 

The opposition to colonizations 
in America by the European pow- 
ers, will be another of the ques- 
tions which may be discussed, and 
which is in like predicament with 
the foregoing. 

After these two principle sub- 
jects, the representatives of the 
United States of America may be 
occupied upon others to which the 
existence of the new states may 
give rise ; and which it is not easy 
to point out or enumerate: for 
which the government of the Uni- 
ted States of Mexico will give in- 
structions and ample powers to its 
commissioners, and it trusts that 
those from the other powers may 
hear the same. 


The congress is to be assembled 
at Panama, at which city the repre- 
sentatives fm Colombia, Peru, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, will have 
already arrived, at the date of this; 
they will be engaged upon the pre- 
liminary rules of the assembly ; and 
likewise upon questions which be- 
long exclusively to the belligerents. 

The United States of America 
may send their representatives to 
that city, to take part in those 
questions, which, long since, they 
were the first in declaring to the 
world they regarded as of tran- 
scendant importance to the inte- 
rests of all America ; and in others 
to which the formation of the new 
states will give rise; the concur- 
rence in which will moreover ac- 
complish the object so much de- 
sired, by the respective govern- 
ments, of manifesting, by deeds, 
the disposition and facility which 
the powers of this continent pos- 
sess, to act in concert in the com- 
mon cause. 

To which end, and in compliance 
with the tenor of the conversations 
held with the honorable secretary 
of state, the underwritten minister 
plenipotentiary invites this govern- 
ment to send representatives to the 
congress of Panama, with authori- 
ties as aforesaid, and with express 
instructions in their credentials, 
upon the two principal questions ; 
in which step he is likewise joined 
by the minister of Colombia, and 
with which he trusts he has fulfilled 
all that was stipulated to this end. 

The subscriber has the honor, 
on this occasion, to present to the 
honorable secretary his respects 
and highest consideration. 

Pasto OBREGON. 
To the Hon. H. Clay, 
Secretary of State, U.S 
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Mr. Canaz To Mr. Cray. 
Washington. November 14, 1825. 

The government of @entral Ame- 
rica, which I have the honor to re- 
present, as early as the year 1821, 
was sensible of the importance, to 
the independent nations of this con- 
tinent, of a general congress of 
their representatives, at some cen- 
tral point, which might consider 
upon, and adopt, the best plan for 
defending the states of the new 
world from foreign aggression, and, 
by treaties of alliance, commerce, 
and friendship, raise them to that 
elevation of wealth and power, 
which, from their resources, they 
may attain. It also acknowledged, 
that, as Europe had formed a con- 
tinental system, and held a con- 
gress whenever questions affecting 
its interests were to be discussed, 
America should form a system for 
itself and assemble by its repre- 
sentatives, in cortes, whenever cir- 
cumstances of necessity and great 
importance should demand it. 

Entertaining these views, the 
government of Central America 
voluntarily expressed its willing- 
ness to appoint its deputies for 
such an object. Sensible of its 
importance, which has also been 
felt by the governments of South 
America, it has resolved to send 
plenipotentiaries to a general con- 
gress, to be formed for the pur- 
poses of preserving the territorial in- 
tegrity, and firmly establishing the 
absolute independence of each of 
the American republics. On the 
19th of March last, the government 
of Central America formed a con- 
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vention with that of Colombia, 
providing for this object; and I, 
as its representative, have been in- 
structed to express to the govern- 
ment of the United States, the de- 
sire entertained by my government, 
that it should send a representative 
to the general congress. 

To fulfil the wishes of my go- 
vernment, and convinced, at the 
same time, of the importance and 
respectability which would attach 
to the general congress of the Ame- 
rican republics, from the presence 
of envoys from the United States of 
America, I now address this high 
government upon this subject, in 
the name of Central America. I 
am anxious, therefore, to know if 
this republic, which has ever 
shown itself the generous friend of 
the new American States, is dis- 
posed to send its envoys to the 
general congress, the objects of 
which is, to preserve and confirm 
the absolute independence of these 
republics, and to promote the 
general good; and which will not 
require that the representatives of 
the United States should, in the 
least, compromit their present neu- 
trality, harmony, and good intelli- 
gence with other nations. This, 
my government has deemed it ne- 
cessary to state distinctly, in ma- 
king the present invitation. 

Be pleased, sir, to accept ex- 
pressions of the high consideration 
with which I am, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 


Antonio JosE Canaz. 


To the Hon. the Secretary of State. 
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IL—FOREIGN. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


American ConFEDERATION. 


Circutar of His Excenrency the Liperator of Cotomsia, invested 
with the supreme command of the Republic of Perv, inviting the 
governments of the other Republics of America to send their Repre- 
sentatives to the Isthmus of Panama, there to form a General As- 


sembly. 


Lima, December 7th, 1824. 

My great and good friend—Af- 
ter fifteen years’ sacrifices, conse- 
crated to the liberty of America, 
to obtain a system of guarantees, 
which, in peace and war, may be 
the shield of our new destiny, it is 
time that the interests and rela- 
tions which united between them 
the republics of America, before 
colonies of Spain, should be found- 
ed on some known basis, which 
may render, if that were possible, 
the duration of these states eter- 
nal. 

To establish that system, and to 
consolidate the power of this great 
political body, belongs to the exer- 
cise of a supreme authority, which 
may direct the policy of our go- 
vernments, whose influence may be 
able to maintain uniformity in our 
principles, and whose name alone 
may be sufficient to appease our 
dissensions. An authority, to car- 
ry with it so much respect, can only 
be found in an union of plenipo- 
tentiaries, sent by each of our re- 
publics, and assembled under the 
auspices of victory, obtained by 
our arms over Spanish power. 

Deeply penetrated with these 
ideas, in 1823, as president of the 
republic of Colombia, I invited the 
governments of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres. to form 


a confederacy, and to assemble at 
the isthmus of Panama, or any 
other place to be chosen by the 
majority, a congress of plenipo- 
tentiaries from each state, which 
* might act as a council to us in 
our distresses, as a rallying point 
in our common danger, as a faith- 
ful interpreter to our public trea- 
ties, when difficulties might occur ; 
and, in fine, as a mediator in all 
our differences.” 

The government of Peru con- 
cluded, on the 6th of June, of that 
year, a treaty of alliance and con- 
federation with the plenipotentiary 
of Colombia ; and, by it, both par- 
ties were pledged to interpose 
their good offices, that all entering 
into the same compact, a general 
assembly of the confederates might 
be effected. A treaty, to the same 
purport, was concluded in Mexico, 
on the 3d of October, 1823, by the 
envoy extraordinary of Colombia 
to that state ; and there are strong 
grounds to hope that the other go- 
vernments will accede to what a 
regard for their own interests so 
urgently recommends. 

To delay, for a longer period, 
the general meeting of the pleni- 
potentiaries from the republics 
who, de facto, already form a con- 
federacy, untii ‘-e accession of the 
remainder be obtained, would be 

13 
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depriving ourselves of the advan- 
tages which that assembly would 
produce from the moment of its 
installation. ‘These advantages are 
prodigiously increased, if we con- 
template the picture presented to 
us by the political world, and, more 
particularly, the cabinet of Eu- 
rope. 

The union of the plenipotentia- 
ries of Mexico, Colombia and Pe- 
ru, would be delayed indefinitely, if 
it were not promoted by one of the 
contracting parties ; unless we were 
to wait for the result of a new and 
special convention upon the time 
and place relative to this great 
event. On considering the diffi- 
culties and delays, from the dis- 
tance at which we are separated, 
added to other weighty motives, 
emanating from a consideration of 
our general interests, I have re- 
solved to take this step, with a view 
to promote the immediate meeting 
of our plenipotentiaries ; whilst, 
in the mean time, the other states 
celebrate the same conditions as 
already exist between us, relative 
to the appointment and incorpora- 
tion of their representatives. 

With respect to the period of 
the installation of the assembly, I 
venture to believe, that no difficulty 
can be opposed to its taking place 
within the space of six months, 
counting from the present date ; 
and, I likewise venture to flatter 
myself, that the ardent desires, 
which all Americans feel, to exalt 
the power of the Colombian conti- 
nent, will abridge the difficulties 
and delays which ministerial pre- 
parations might require, and the 
distance which exists between the 
capitals of each state and the cen- 
tral place of meeting. 

It seems that, if the world had 
to choose its capital, the isthmus 
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of Panama would be selected tor 
this august purpose, placed, as it 
is, in the centre of the globe, look- 
ing on the one side towards Asia, 
and on the other towards Africa 
and Europe. The isthmus of Pa- 
nama has been offered by the go- 
vernment of Colombia, for this ob- 
ject, in existing treaties. The isth- 
mus is at an equal distance from 
the two extremities; and, on this 
account, might be provisionally 
adopted as the place where the 
first meeting of the confederates 
might be held. 

Yielding, therefore, to these con- 
siderations, I feel strongly inclined 
to send to Panama the deputies 
from this republic, the moment | 
have the honor to receive the wish- 
ed for answer to this circular. No- 
thing, certainly, will contribute so 
much to satisfy the ardent wishes 
of my heart, as the co-operation, 
which I look forward to, of the 
confederated governments, in car- 
rying into effect this august act of 
America. 

If your excellency does not con- 
descend to join in it, I foresee im- 
mense delay and injury, at a time 
when the movement of the world 
accelerates all things, accelerating 
them, perhaps, to our disadvan- 
tage. 

After the first conferences, be- 
tween the plenipotentiaries, have 
been held, the residence of the as- 
sembly, as well as its attributions, 
may be determined in a solemn 
manner by the majority ; and then 
all our aim will be accomplished. 

The day on which our plenipo- 
tentiaries exchange their full pow- 
ers, will form a memorable era in 
the diplomatic history of America. 
When, an hundred ages hence, 
posterity seeks the origin of our 
international law, and recalls te 























mind the conventions which con- 
solidated her existence, she will re- 
spectfully consult the records of the 
proceedings in the isthmus. In 
them she will discover the basis of 
our first alliances, which will regu- 
late the system of our relations 
with the universe. What will the 
isthmus of Corinth then be to that 
of Panama ? 

God preserve your excellency. 
Your great and good friend, 

(Signed) Boxivar. 

The minister of government and 

foreign affairs, J. S. Carrion. 





Answer of Vice-President San- 
TANDER, of Cotomsta, to Boxt- 
var, in the relation to the pro- 
posed Congress of Panama. 

Palace of government, Bogota, 
March 6, 1825. 

My great and good friend and 
faithful ally—tI have read, with the 
greatest pleasure, your very es- 
teemed communication, dated from 
the city of Lima, on the 7th of 
December last, in which you ex- 
press your ardent wishes to see 
united, within six months, if possi- 
ble, the assembly from the confede- 
rate states of what was formerly 
Spanish America. 

It is to me extremely satisfactory 
to assure you, that, being actu- 
ated by the same feelings as your- 
self, I have, beforehand, taken all 
the steps calculated to accelerate 
the carrying into effect of a design 
so essential to our security and 
future happiness. The wants of 
the new American states, their po- 
sition with regard to Europe, and 
the obstinacy of the king of Spain, 
render it imperative now, more 
than ever, on us and our dear al- 
lies, to adopt a system of political 
cornbinations, which may stifle, at 
its birth, anv attempt to involve us 
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in fresh calamities. The danger- 
ous principle of foreign interfe- 
rence, which some cabinets of the 
old world have embraced and ea- 
gerly put into practice, calls for our 
serious consideration, both from 
its tendency to keep alive the dying 
hopes of our obstinate enemies, and 
from the fatal consequences which 
the introduction of a maxim so de- 
structive of the sovereign rights of 
the people would produce in Ame- 
rica. 

But, however great our desires 
may be to lay, at least, the founda- 
tion of this work, the most stu- 
pendous that has ever been con- 
ceived since the fall of the Roman 
empire, it appears to me that it is 
for our mutual interest, that the as- 
sembly of plenipotentiaries, agreed 
upon, should take place in the isth- 
mus of Panama, with the concur- 
rence of all, or of the greater part 
of all the American governments, 
as well belligerents as neutrals, all 
equally interested in resisting this 
pretended right of interference, to 
which some of the powers of the 
south of Europe have already fallen 
victims. 

For the purpose of obtaining 
this concurrence, instructions were 
given, under date of the 15th July 
last, to our charge d'affaires at 
Buenos Ayres, to endeavor to per- 
‘suade the government there of the 
propriety of sending plenipotentia- 
ries to the isthmus of Panama, not- 
withstanding the ill success of the 
negotiation, which, for this lauda- 
ble purpose, was opened between 
the two parties in 1824. On this 
account, «also, the ratification ot 
the treaty of alliance and perpetual 
confederation with the state of 
Chili, of which, until now, we 
have had no intelligence, has been 
waited for with the greatest anxie- 
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ty. And, probably, the session of 
the present legislature will not ter- 
minate without having concluded a 
similar treaty with the provinces of 
Guatemala, a ministerfrom whence 
is now in this capital, and whose 
recognition has been delayed from 
considerations towards our faithful 
ally the republic of Mexico. 

I, therefore, entertain hopes that 
the assembly of America will be in- 
stalled with the presence of the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Colombia, Mexi- 
co, Guatemala, Peru, and even Chili 
and Buenos Ayres, as it is proba- 
ble the policy of this last country 
will come nearer to our wishes, 
after the installation of the con- 
gress of the United Provinces of 

Rio de la Plata. 

With respect to the United 
States, I have thought it highly 
proper to invite them to the august 
assembly at Panama, in the firm 
conviction that our intimate allies 
will not fail to see, with pleasure, 
friends so enlightened and sincere, 
take a part in their deliberations of 
a common interest to ail. ‘The in- 
structions which, with this view, 
have been sent to our envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington, of which I 
accompany a copy, will inform you 
at length of the motives which 


have urged me to come to this re-. 


solution. 

In the mean time, the govern- 
ment of Colombia will, with plea- 
sure, send, within four months from 
the present time, its two plenipo- 
tentiaries to the isthmus of Pana- 
ma, in order that, together with 
those of Peru, they may immedi- 
ately enter into discussions prepa- 
ratory to the installation of the 
general assembly, which, perhaps, 
may be able to commence their im- 
portant labors the first day of Qc- 
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tober of the present year. For 
the purpose, then, of facilitating 
this object, [ venture to make to 
you the following proposition : 

First. That the governments of 
Colombia and Peru should author- 
ise their plenipotentiaries, after 
having commenced their prepara- 
tory conferences in the isthmus of 
Panama, to enter into correspond- 
ence directly with the ministers of 
state and foreign affairs of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres, stating to them the import- 
ance of sending, without loss of 
time, the plenipotentiaries of those 
republics to the general assembly. 

Secondly. That the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Colombia and Peru 
should have full liberty to choose, 
in the isthmus of Panama, the 
place they may think, from its 
healthiness, most adapted to hold 
their preparatory conferences. 

Thirdly. That as soon as the 
plenipotentiaries of Colombia, Pe- 
ru, Mexico, and Guatemala, at the 
least of three of the said republics, 
should be in the isthmus of Pana- 
ma, they may fix, by common con- 
sent, the day on which the general 
assembly is to be installed. 

Fourthly. That the general: as- 
sembly of the confederates should 
likewise, in the same way, have full 
liberty to choose, in the isthmus of 
Panama, the place which, from its 
healthiness, they may judge proper 
to hold their meeting. 

Fifthly. That the plenipotentia- 
ries of Colombia and Peru should, 
by no means, absent themselves 
from the isthmus of Panama, from 
the time of their holding their pre- 
paratory conferences, until they see 
assembled the general meeting of 
the conferences, and its sessions be 
terminated. 

1 hope that these propositions 
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will evince the lively interest which 
the republic of Colombia feels to 
see realized the great designs of 
Divine Providence, in this beautiful 
hemisphere, of whom I fervently 
pray to keep you in his holy guard. 
Given, signed, and sealed by the 
secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, in the city of Bogota, on the 
6th of February, 1825—15th of in- 
dependence of the republic of Co- 
lombia. F. De P. SanranvEr. 





* 
Answer of the Prestpent of 
Mexico to Bortvar. 


My great and good friend—The 
communication of your excellency, 
dated 9th of last December, rela- 
tive to the great project of con- 
versation, an assembly of plenipo- 
tentiaries from the republics of 
America, for the regulation of 
these interests and relations which 
mutually unite them, has been so 
much the more satisfactory to me, 
as, led by the same motives and 
actuated with the same wishes, I 
had determined upon taking the 
lead, and sending an officer with 
despatches to your excellency, to 
propose the same measures, under 
the idea, that although the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, of the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1823, by the government of Co- 
lombia, has not yet been received, 
and Mexico had not concluded 
similar conventions with the other 
nations of this continent, which 
were formerly colonies of Spain, 
this was not an obstacle to her in- 
viting all their governments to be 
present at the wished for congress, 
as their respective plenipotentia- 
ries could come specially author- 
ised to conclude the said treaties, 
and these be the first objects of the 
deliberations of the assembly. 

Your excellency is more favora- 
bly circumstanced for making this 
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invitation to the other governments, 
for, placed as you are in the centre 
of the republics of the south, you 
can easily arrange and accelerate 
the coming of their plenipotentia- 
ries to the place of meeting, for 
which, I am certainly of opinion, 
Panama unites the greatest advan- 
tages: and, as far as regards the 
period of the installation of the 
congress, although I had thought 
of proposing the first of Novem- 
ber, of this year, in consequence 
of the distances and difficulty of 
arranging the departure of the ple- 
nipotentiaries, nevertheless, if, as 
your excellency points out, it can 
be carried into effect earlier, | have 
no difficulty in acceding to it, and, 
on the contrary, anxiously wish it 
may be so: for which purpose I 
shall cause the Mexican plenipo- 
tentiaries to set off for the time - 
you may appoint, immediately I 
should receive notice of it from 
your excellency. 

Persuaded that the cause of li- 
berty and independence is not only 
that of those republics which were 
formerly colonies of Spain, but also 
that of the United States of North 
America, I have directed the Mexi- 
can minister there to ascertain, of 
the president, if he should wish to 
be present, by means of his pleni- 
potentiaries, at that assemby. 

This is what I have the honor to 
reply to your excellency on the 
important subject of your commu- 
nication, availing myself of this 
opportunity to congratulate your 
excellency directly on the success 
in Peru, which has given the last 
blow to Spanish dominion in Ame- 
rica. 

God preserve your excellency 
many years. 

Your great and good friend, 

Gvuapatovure VIcToRIA. 

Mexico, February 23, 1825. 
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Communication of the Secretary 
of State of Peru, to the Minis- 
ters for Foreign Affairs of Co- 
LomBiaA, GUATEMALA, BuENos 
Ayres, and Cuitt. 


His excellency the president of 
the United States of Mexico, in 
reply to the circular addressed to 
him by this government, to con- 
voke the American assembly, has 
expressed his good disposition to- 
wards it, and ardent wishes to con- 
cur in so important a design. His 
excellency the council of govern- 
ment, has viewed this step with 
the greatest pleasure, flattering it- 
self, in consequence, that there can 
be no obstacle, on the part of the 
other governments, which can de- 
lay its installation, and, in order 
not to retard a similar proceeding 
on the part of your excellency, it 
has resolved to send you a copy of 
the said communication, and that 
of the minister of foreign affairs of 
Mexico, which I now do; pre- 
senting, at the same time, the sen- 
timents of consideration and re- 
spect with which I have the honor 
to again subscribe myself your very 
obedient servant, 

Tuomas De Heres. 


The general congress of the Uni- 
ted Provinces of Rio de la Plata 
have agreed to and decreed as 
follows : 

1. The executive will dispose, 
that as soon as possible an embas- 
sy, suitable to the object of the 
mission, be sent in the name of the 
nation to congratulate Simon Boli- 
var, the distinguished liberator of 
Peru, and president of the republic 
of Colombia, and also charged 
with the supreme command of that 
of Peru, on the high and exalted 
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services he has performed to the 
cause of the new world, whose li- 
berty and independence he has just 
irrevocably established, expressing 
to him, at the same time, the very 
sincere feelings of gratitude and 
acknowledgment with which the 
United Provinces are animated, for 
the heroic and generous exertions 
of the liberating army which, after 
having given freedom to those of 
Upper Peru, has taken upon itself 
the noble task of subjecting them 
to order, freeing them from the 
horrors of anarchy, and facilitating 
to them the means of organizing 
themselves. 

2. The embassy will settle with 
the liberator as charged with the 
supreme command of the republic 
of Peru, all difficulties which may 
arise between the latter and this 
state, in consequence of the free- 
dom in which the four provinces of 
Upper Peru, which have always be- 
longed to those of the union, at 
present are. 

3. It will also negotiate with the 
assembly of deputies from the said 
provinces, which has been con- 
voked by the grand marshal of 
Ayacucho, Jose de Sucre, general 
in chief of the liberating army, in- 
viting them to attend, by means of 
their representatives, at the general 
constituent congress, which is now 
legally and solemnly installed. 

4. The invitations spoken of, in 
the preceding article, and the in- 
structions which the embassy may 
receive from the supreme execu- 
tive power, will have for their 
basis, that although the four pro- 
vinces have always belonged to 
the state, it is the wish of the ge- 
neral constituent congress, that 
they should be left perfectly free 
to decide as they mav think most 
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advantageous for their interests 
and welfare. 

5. This resolution will regulate 
the conduct of general Don Jose 
Antonio Alvarez de Arenales, and 
in conformity with it, will the ex- 
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ecutive power issue the necessary 
orders. 
Gomez, 
VALUES, 
Gorirt!, 
Acosta. 





Appress of the Prestpent of Mexico to the first Constitutional 
Congress. 


Gentlemen—It will henceforth 
be impossible to doubt, as it has 
been pretended, at some period, 
whether social institutions, esta- 
blished for the freedom of man- 
kind, are the indispensable result 
of the progress of just and benevo- 
lent ideas, or exist only for a time, 
by the shameful subversion of prin- 
ciples, and for the tumultuous ad- 
vancement of passion. The para- 
sites of state tyranny, those who 
make compacts and duties emerge 
from the clouds, deny the legitima- 
cy and vigor of governments which 
have sprung from the sovereign 
people. For, according to these 
individuals, free beings have no li- 
mit or guaranties ; according to 
them, they assault and devour each 
other, and in this strife, cruelty 
and merciless anger annihilate the 
hope of any orderly system of le- 
gislation. 

It is not supposed, gentlemen, 
that, in order to confound the ene- 
mies of the people, I need lead 
them to the ruins of Carthage, to 
rouse the remembrance of free 
Rome, or to unfold the pages of 
that Greece, where letters, fine 
arts, and sublime philosophy gave 
birth to institutions which have 
been admired in all ages. No! 
America, our adored country, 
raising its head over antique times, 
has resolved the most interesting 
problem to humanity, and has al- 


ready taken the veil which covered 
the origin, and the end and object 
of power. 

The profound legislator of Ca- 
rolina, and William Penn, the 
friend of man, planted in the vir- 
gin soil of America the precious 
seeds of civil liberty, which, culti- 
vated afterwards by Washington 
and Franklin, find themselves now 
deposited, with the fruit they pro- 
duced, in that capitol, which has 
erected wisdom on the banks of the 
Potomac. From thence are issued 
desolating rays on despotism, and 
from there appears the regenera- 
tion of sovereign nations. What 
glory for the new world! How 
immense the grandeur of its des- 
tiny ! 

It is admirable, gentlemen, that 
the light should have penetrated to 
the colonies, founded by the adven- 
turer Medellin. It is certain that 
genius overcame resistance, that 
morals weakened the heat of par- 
ties, and that the thoughts of phi- 
lanthropy came to take the place 
of customs and errors which time 
had consecrated. 

But I have come here, gentle- 
men, to congratulate with you, be- 
cause the triumph of opinion, of 
the social doctrines, have assem- 
bled us on the foundation of a com- 
pact created by ourselves, and for 
our own felicity. Who can take 
from the representatives, who will 
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leave these seats consecrated to 
merit and virtue, the great satis- 
faction of being replaced by ci- 
tizens equally respectable, and 
equally anxious for the public wel- 
fare with themselves? Union, the 
safety and the welfare of the states, 
have been confided to prudent 
hands, who, by the advice of wis- 
dom, will attract upon themselves 
the admiration of a people who 
know how to appreciate justice and 
talent. Happy are we in having 
directed the elections to the advan- 
tage of the public; we shall see 
the schemes of the legislator, and 
the unanimous votes of the Mexi- 
can, fulfilled in the first constitu- 
tional congress. 

My heart rejoices at the happi- 
ness we enjoy, and at that which it 
hopes to enjoy still. The magni- 
ficent edifice of liberty, which for- 
merly was a beautiful ideal pros- 
pect, has been seated on an inde- 
structible basis, and it now shines 
by the institution which a great na- 
tion deserved. 

The high attributes with which 
the law and the will of my fellow- 
citizens have deemed proper to in- 
vest me as the depository of the 
executive power, have enabled me 
to employ all my exertions for its 
usefulness. A glance, although a 
rapid one, over the progressive ex- 
istence of our affairs, will convince 
you, gentlemen, that I have caused 
to be done the greatest good pos- 
sible, according to the sphere of 
my ability, in the short time of my 
presidency—happy if I have suc- 
ceeded in filling up the vast circle 
of my duties to the country! 

The secretary of the treasury 
will show to congress, that if its 
situation is not advantageous, nei- 
ther on account of its income or 
its duties, we have succeeded. by 
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great exertions, in clothing, arm- 
ing, and increasing the army and 
navy, to send succors to New 
Mexico, to the Californias, and to 
all the frontiers ; to appease the 
clamors of the officers of the re- 
public, whose pay was in arrears, 
and to defray, in all its parts, the 
administration, with the wise and 
legal use of the foreign loans. 
The organization of the treasury 
has, by the last law, considerably 
improved in its economical branch, 
and advances, without doubt, to- 
wards perfection. May the pro- 
jects which will be submitted to 
the house deserve its approbation ! 
The safety of the republic requires 
sacrifices, but these are always 
compatible with the state, the ex- 
ertion and patriotism of its heroic 
citizens. 

The federal judiciary not exist- 
ing, and the government being 
precluded from the intervention 
which it formerly had in that of 
the ancient provinces, its action, in 
this respect, has been almost null, 
and will be so until the supreme 
court be instituted by a law desig- 
nating the number and local rela- 
tions of the district and circuit 
judges, and prescribing rules for 
territorial tribunals, and the fede- 
ral district. Notwithstanding this, 
the end of justice has been effect- 
ed as far as possible, and the citi- 
zens can complain only of the 
vices of legislation, and of those 
introduced by the degrading indo- 
lence of the Spanish governors. 
The prisons and houses of correc- 
tion have had the fate of the times ; 
but I do not despair of rendering 
them useful, without increasing the 
affliction of the delinquents. 

The Mexican army, which ga- 
thered so many laurels, has consi- 
derably improved in its discipline 
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It is to be completed ; and that 
now in existence is well armed, in 
proportion to the arms contracted 
for, in order to raise the army ac- 
cording to the dictates of our si- 
tuation and of law. The secre- 
tary of war and marine will eluci- 
date my exertions in this branch. 
The system happily adopted, con- 
fides the internal administration to 
the people, and to its local autho- 
rities. The government, within its 
orbit, has undertaken to cut off 
state abuses; and in this, the pa- 
triotic laws begin to unfold their be- 
neficent activity. This will be ex- 
plained by the secretary of the in- 
terior. 

In all the free countries of the 
universe, wishes are formed for the 
consolidation of the Mexican in- 
dependence ; and as soon as they 
are enabled to calculate the im- 
mense force which union has given 
to our individual and collective 
prosperity, I am persuaded, gen- 
tlemen, that they will admit us to 
the rank of independent and sove- 
reign nations. 

And is this the people who, for 
three centuries, was under a ridicu- 
lous administration, a wretched go- 
vernment? The Mexicans, de- 
prived of an equitable system, and 
after having suffered above the li- 
mits of human forbearance, broke 
off their connection with the me- 
tropolis. Our villages burnt, our 
properties invaded, prisons conti- 
nually full; grief, despair, and 
death perpetually hanging over 
our heads; such were the titles, 
such the characters that stamped 
with fire and blood the freedom we 
now enjoy. In recovering our 
rights, and when the strong arm 
was uplifted for the glory of the 
country, we gave remarkable ex- 
amples of moderation. Our de- 
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tractors, now defeated, admire, it 
for once they can be called just, 
the empire of the amiable disposi- 
tion of the Mexican nation, and its 
more philanthropic system of le- 
gislation and government. 
Citizens of both houses of the 
general congress of the heroic 
Mexican nation! Let not the tri- 
umphs of the revolution be lost to 
us! Let the satellites of the de- 
spotic power give, asa tribute to 
the ideas of the age and to the 
progress of civilization in Ameri- 
ca, the testimonials of its forced 
and tardy repentance! Let your 
ardent zeal for the constitution, 
your constant love of country and 
liberty, your wisdom and energy, 
facilitate the inestimable felicity of 
elevating the Mexican Unitrep 
Srares to that high pitch of great- 
ness decreed by the supreme arbi- 
trator of destinies! I have done. 





Rerty of the President of the 
Congress to the President of the 
Republic. 

The Mexican republic, that be- 
loved country, which, although it 
broke off its foreign yoke, has not 
yet been enabled to gather the 
fruit of so many sacrifices, heroic- 
ally made, to obtain felicity, has, 
within that space, received the sa- 
cred charter which sanctions its 
rights, restores her to the great 
sphere of independent nations, and 
opens to her the high way to that 
opulence and prosperity which na- 
ture has designed. The nation 
has, in fact, sworn to the expected 
constitution ; but, what an im- 
mense latitude between the oath 
and its observance. Inclinatiéns, 
habits, opinions, the fatal result of 
so many ages of darkness and ser- 
vitude, are obstacles which can be 
conquered by the docility and re- 
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markable genius of Mexicans ; the 
vast materials for the exertions of 
experience, for the. display of 
knowledge, and for the sacrifice 
even of life, should honor require 
it, for such sacrifices can be de- 
manded of those who have the ho- 
nor to govern the nation, the gene- 
ral congress and president of the 
Mexican United States. 

No constitution, however wisely 
combined, can stifle the existence 
of parties in a popular government ; 
they are the offsprings of liberty ; 
and, determined to support our in- 
dependence, in this point alone we 
ure unanimous: for our honor pre- 
cludes the belief, that any can dis- 
sent to this, or that there exists 
one single individual who does not 
feel indignant at the idea of foreign 
servitude or dependence ; unani- 
mous only, I repeat, in this point, 
we shall have to struggle with opi- 
nions from the moment that they 
will arise from incidents, which we 
must tolerate to a certain degree ; 
and inasmuch as the law, without 
destroying the passions, leads them 
towards right; thus the government, 
without being enabled to shun alto- 
gether actions and reactions, or 
master the ebb and tide of opinion, 
has, for its difficult and sublime 
duty, to balance, moderate and re- 
gulate those movements in such 
manner, as that their jarring even- 
tuate in the peace, the justice, and 
the reciprocal benefit of both. 

The federal republic, composed 
of so many and various elements, 
is a complicated machinery, whose 
action requires so much precision, 
so much delicacy in its direction, 
that it is reserved to superior un- 
derstandings. But the congress 
and president have an infallible 
support. In order to fulfil their 
great trust, they can meet, and 
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even surpass the expectation of 
those whose confidence they pos- 
sess: they may render their fame 
adored, placing it on a line with 
that of Solo, Lock, Penn, Wash- 
ington and the other benefactors of 
mankind. In virtue alone is to be 
found that supporter in that repub- 
lican virtue, that knows how to 
lose sight of its personal interest, 
whose ambition looks up to the 
public good, and which can distin- 
guish, through the clouds of pas- 
sion, at a clear and perspicacious 
glance, the path that leads to pub- 
lic felicity. The heart of every 
Mexican expands at the idea that 
such will be the guide, the lumina- 
ry, the soul of its congress and 
president. This virtue shall iden- 
tify itself with their opinions, will 
gather their votes, dictate their 
statues, render them indefatigable, 
and will concentrate their strength 
to secure to the country its liberty 
and the accumulation of the ad- 
vantages it deserves. 

You are going to exhibit to 
Mexico and to the world, a sub- 
lime spectacle, in your rectitude, 
purity, efficacy and unanimity ; and 
soon you will deserve, from your 
country and posterity, the applause 
and tribute due to the sons of re- 
publican virtue. You will be the 
source from which shall flow, on 
all classes of the Anahuac society, 
that equitable spirit of benevolence 
that characterizes and supports good 
governments. 

A vast and luminous career is 
open before you, and at its end is 
perspectively seen the majestic and 
safe march of the federal republic 
of Mexico, the friendly nations, 
(and all ought to be so,) allied to 
her, Asia and Europe at her side, 
connected by important and pacific 
relations, and felicity dispensing, 
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by the hand of Mexico, its trea- 
sures and lights to the inhabitants 
of the universe. 

By a happy coincidence, you 
are going to direct its councils, at 
probably the most important time, 
when each instant is critical, each 
conjuncture decisive: when the 
new institutions are on the point of 
breaking off their course, emerging 
from the obstructions and ruins 
heaped by despotism and its minis- 
ters, by ignorance and fear; and 
when their irresistible current is to 
be directed by you, between two 
precipices, created by slavery and 
anarchy. ‘To you belongs the ful- 
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filling of the pledges given by our 
constitution, and to prove to other 
nations that the Mexicans are not 
only able to reconquer their liberty, 
but, moreover, to allot to them- 
selves the most permanent and wise 
institutions ; that it has within it- 
self the means to cause itself to 
be respected and looked upon with 
admiration by others; and that, 
lastly, it is capable of completing 
the remarkable work of its felicity, 
as inspired by Providence. Such 
must be the result of the virtue 
that animates the congress and pre- 
sident of the Mexican republic. 





\ 


ProctaMaTion of the Prestpent of the Untrep Mexican Srattes to 
his fellow-citizens. 


Fellow-citizens—The standard 
of the republic waves on the castle 
of Ulua. I announce to you, with 
indescribable pleasure, that now, 
after the lapse of three hundred 
and four years, the flag of Castile 
has disappeared from our coast. 

It was my first care on ascend- 
ing to the seat of power at your 
will, to attempt, with confidence 
in your assistance, to reduce the 
dominion of the obstinate Spaniard 
to its ancient limits.. A day of so 
much happiness and glory to the 
country has arrived. 

Mexicans! By a path of blood, 
drawn from the town of Dolores,* 
you have marched with resolution 
to obtain the decisive triumph. It 
has cost you the life of your heroes, 
the sacrifice of innumerable vic- 
tims, the ruin and the desolation 
of your firesides. Despotism has 
been drowned in the sea of blood 
and tears. 





* The place where the revolution began. 


Vera Cruz, the illustrious Vera 
Cruz, invoking the national cause, 
has carried this mighty work to 
its final accomplishment. There a 
handful of brave men, facing the 
dangers of the climate, and death 
in all its shapes, have triumphed 
among the ruins of the heroic city. 
A page of mourning and horror 
will forever preserve the memory 
of the invincible people, who alone, 
and deprived of the resources of 
war, opposed to the last, every 
attempt to encourage the hopes of 
tyranny. Vera Cruz has acquired 
immortal fame, which shall carry 
her name to the extremities of the 
earth.. She merits the national 
gratitude. I was a witness of her 
unlimited exertions. The authori- 
ties of the nation are apprized of 
them. Vera Cruz has every thing 
to hope from their being fully ap- 
preciated. 

Fellow-citizens, Providence has 
brought about a state of things en- 
tirely new. Every wound is to be 
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closed ; doubt and suspicion are 
gone. All opinion, and all parties 
now assemble under the national 
banner. Causeless fears and hope- 
less seditions, will return no more 
to disturb the peace of your great 
family. Passion is dead ; and union 
is secure in the common interest, 
good intelligence, generous princi- 
ples, and the nobleness of your 
breasts. Woe to him who shall 
disseminate discord, or break your 
fraternal bonds. The country shall 
be revenged on him. 

My friends! The past belongs 
to history: to secure a happy fu- 
turity belongs to you. Time is 
short, and Mexico will proceed 
under your direction, to the height 
of her glory. Who does not see 
beginnings of your power and cre- 
dit which shall increase without 
end? Mexico, presenting one coast 
to Europe, and the other to Asia, 
opens her mines to facilitate com- 
mercial and political operations. 
Mexico, shaking off the chains of 
slavery, with the majesty of the an- 
cient and modern free states, ex- 
hibits a sublime and august charac- 
ter, which policy had made subser- 
vient to its designs, and cabinets 
had humbled to their service. The 
colossus of Spain has fallen and 
been trampled under her feet. 
Great nations have been born 
among its ruins. Mexico raises 
her head. The perception of her 
dignity fills the universe. This, 
fellow-citizens, is the work of your 
hands. 


My friends, in communicating 
to you this inestimable news, I 
make known to the public my 
feelings and my exertions. Now 
that the conclusion corresponds 
with my wishes, I rejoice, and my 
happiness is not without cause, 
since the year 1825 approaches a 
termination no less prosperous than 
its beginning was propitious. The 
nation may yet reap laurels in a 
spacious field. If the cabinets of 
Europe reconcile themselves with 
the favorite lights of the age, and 
accommodate their policy to the 
plain and solemn interest of their 
continent, we shall cultivate free 
relations of peace and friendship 
with the whole world. The great 
republic will be no less esteemed 
and applauded for the riches of its 
soil, than for the equity and be- 
nevolence of her citizens. Mexi- 
cans! An epoch approaches of 
immeasurable promise. 

Glory, my countrymen, to the 
gallant general who has completed 
the labors of four years by the re- 
duction of the enemy’s fortress ! 
Glory and honor to the brave men 
who have made this day a jubilee, 
at the expense of their fatigues, 
blood and sufferings. The coun- 
try, grateful for such distinguished 
services, will know how to recom- 
pense them. 

Fellow-citizens, long live the 
Mexican republic. 


GUADALUPE VICTORIA. 
Mexico, Nov. 23, 1825. 





Appress of the Prestpent of the Untrep States or Mextco, to the two 
Houses of Congress, at the opening of their extraordinary session, on 


the 4th day of August, 1825. 

Gentlemen—You are convened 
by that article of the constitution 
which authorises the president, 


when necessary, to call extraordi- 
nary sessions of the congress. 
congratulate myself, the nation, 
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and you, that no difficulties have 
occurred for the serious considera- 
tion of this body, or of the govern- 
ment council; and that you are 
not required to provide against 
alarming dangers from the coast 
or the interior, to fortify any weak- 
ness of our institutions, to stay 
some desolating evil, or to calm 
the tempest of tumultuous passions. 

You, gentlemen, will commence 
your labors at a time when the re- 
public, prosperous and at peace, 
advances, unobstructed, in her po- 
litical career. I have desired to 
gratifly my own, and the earnest 
wishes of the nation, that the bene- 
fits of social order, which begin to 
be developed, should be full in their 
effect, and lasting in their duration. 
The authors of the constitution ful- 
filled their important trust admira- 
bly, and, without transcending their 
powers, they have left an edifice 
whose stability and beauty must be 
the result of your continued labor 
and anxious care. 

Fellow-citizens, the nation which 
is always just, expresses its grati- 
tude for your useful and advanta- 
geous employment of the first con- 
stitutional period ; and expects that 
the work of wisdom will be per- 
fected by the counsels of your pru- 
dence. 

The questions to be submitted 
for your deliberation, will be ap- 
proved by you, as of immediate 
and great importance. In the com- 
plicated movements of the political 
machine, the absence of one wheel 
will suspend its motion, or, per- 
haps, cause it to retrograde ;' and, 
when resistance is great, a perfect 
and harmonious system alone, will 
preserve vigor and equilibrium 
among the various orders of so- 
ciety. 

I acknowledge, that were it not 
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for your co-operation, I should be 
unable to discharge the duties of 
my office satisfactorily, and to over- 
come the embarrassment which the 
want of certain laws, and my pro- 
found respect for the salutary di- 
vision and independence of the po- 
litical powers, have opposed to the 
exercise of the authority confided 
in me by the nation. 

The depositories of a power 
which watches over the acts and 
conduct of the highest functiona- 
ries of the republic, and which, as 
a vigilant sentinel, over the use of 
our respective trusts, should ever 
be prepared to punish the guilty 
and absolve the innocent, will not 
be responsible whilst there is no 
law regulating the duties of their 
oflice ;_ nor will the design of the 
constitution be accomplished. The 
confederation, without tribunals, 
will be disorder and confusion. In 
relation to this subject, gentlemen, 
nothing has been done. In the 
territories of the union, the admi- 
nistration of justice is not yet or- 
ganized ; and the precious guaran- 
ties of social man demand that it 
be secured to him. 

More salutary provisions may 
still be made, regulating the inesti- 
mable liberty of the press. 

The national treasury, which 
gives sustenance to the state, de- 
mands reforms and additional regu- 
lations. Attention to the public 
credit will place us on an equality 
with those nations, whose scrupu- 
lous observance of their engage- 
ments has forever secured their 
existence. 

The moral of the army demands 
legislative consideration, that the 
character and habits acquired in 
war may be rectified. Maxims, 
no less fatal to commerce than to 
the recognition of our rights, have, 
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moreover, prevailed, from the cla- 
mors of the people against the ab- 
solute thrones of Europe. Disci- 
pline, and the perfect organization 
of our land and naval forces, will 
protect us against the machinations 
and aggressions of the whole world, 
if conspired for our destruction. 
The government is engaged in a 
system of defence. The republic 
is invincible; its sons, with the 
universal approbation of freeman, 
will bravely defend the rights of 
their country. 

The rich market, which the 
jealous and base government of 
Spain had reserved for its own 
oppressive speculations, having 
been opened to mercantile na- 
tions, we are now prepared to 
conclude treaties for the protection 
of our commercial interests. Nu- 
merous events, in which our coun- 
try is deeply interested, have oc- 
curred in rapid succession ; and in 
relation to matters of such import- 
ance, your powers are not limited. 
Curiosity, enterprise, the mildness 
of our laws, and gentleness of our 
manners, the fame of Mexican opu- 
lence, all have combined to attract 
to our shores an innumerable con- 
course of strangers. For their ad- 
mission, free passage and residence 
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in the states and territories of the 
confederation, there are positive 
laws of police, securing our safety, 
with the good conduct of those 
who visit our country. To ex- 
clusive privileges, you will give the 
consideration they merit. 

These subjects of acknowledged 
importance, and others of not less 
consequence in the public admini- 
stration, are submitted for the de- 
liberation of congress ; which, in 
perfect consonance with the views 
of the government, will opportune- 
ly relieve the public necessities. 

Whilst you, gentlemen, are about 
to commence new labors, in the 
service of a country of which you 
are the support, at once, and the 
ornament, it maintains in its pro- 
gressive career, a dignified place 
among the nations of the globe. 
It is a pleasing reflection, fellow- 
citizens, that you are at the head 
of a nation which, in its infancy, 
has already .conciliated the respect 
and the admiration of the world. 
Mexico, with sentiments of good- 
will and friendship, desires peace 
and free communication with all 
nations ; powerful and opulent, 
she reposes her existence and se- 
curity on her own resources. 





Report by the Secretary of State, to the Congress of Mexico, at the 
session of 1825. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The invasion of Spain by France, 
and its result, drew the attention of 
all Europe to America. The new 
Spanish cabinet, eager to re-esta- 
blish the empire of Spain over this 
section of the globe, solicited the 
monarchs of Europe to assemble 
in congress, to consider our state, 
and decide upon our destiny. It 
was also expected. that the neces- 


sary aid would be thus obtained, to 
recruit the exhausted resources of 
the Peninsula. That the fear of re- 
viving the long established mono- 
poly of Spain might not deter com- 
mercial nations from acceding to 
this invitation, the king of Spain 
granted, to all flags, the privilege 
of trading with the Americas, re- 
serving to the Spanish certain ad- 
vantages. These pretensions of the 
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cabinet of Madrid are truly asto- 
nishing. Presuming to the exer- 
cise of authority over a people 
who, long since, denied the right, 
Spain desires to assume the charge 
of government, while she secures 
to other nations its benefits. Were 
she to abandon the chimeric notion 
of subjecting us, the friendly rela- 
tions which she might cultivate 
with us, would secure to her im- 
portant advantages. 

The Spanish government, by this 
system, has given a new direction 
to European policy. England, in 
reply to the invitation of the minis- 
ter of king Ferdinand, declined 
attending the proposed congress ; 
and, in the papers presented by the 
English ministry to the parliament, 
which were published, she frankly 
disclosed the liberal principles 
which were to guide her conduct. 
Without refusing to recognize our 
independence, England desired that 
Spain should first take this impor- 
tant step, indicating, at the same 
time, that she would not long wait 
the shifting policy of the cabinet of 
Madrid, and she openly declared 
that she could not suffer any power, 
or league of powers, to interfere 
with an armed force as the auxilia- 
ry of Spain, in the questions pend- 
ing betwixt her and her colonies. 
The resolution of the president of 
the United States of America, an- 
nounced in his message to the 
congress of 1823, was of a similar 
character; and as France, about 
the same time, declared her friendly 
dispositions, there are well founded 
reasons for believing that our inde- 
pendence will soon be recognized 
by the nations of Europe. This 
will greatly contribute to the regu- 
lar organization of the different 
governments of our continent, 
heretofore administered provision- 
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ally, and to the full advantage of 
the late glorious events, which have 
forever prevented the restoration 
of Spanish dominion in Peru. This 
flattering perspective. however, will 
not diminish the vigilance of the 
government, but, connecting de- 
fensive preparations with pacific 
negotiations, we will ever be ready 
to conclude honorable peace, or 
repel hostile invasion. 

This is, concisely, the state of 
foreign policy in relation to this 
republic ; and the measures of the 
government have been adapted to 
circumstances. A minister pleni- 
potentiary was appointed to the 
government of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, as soon as its friendly dispo- 
sitions were known, who was also 
empowered to institute negotia- 
tions with all the European powers, 
not excepting Spain; and, although 
the questions agitated have not 
been definitely settled, they are in 
favorable progress. As our com- 
mercial relations with Great Bri- 
tain are constantly enlarging, and 
as the loans intimately affect our 
financial operations, it was deemed 
proper to appoint a consul-general 
to that kingdom, who was author- 
ised to designate vice-consuls for 
the ports where commerce should 
require them. He was particularly 
instructed in relation to the exer- 
cise of his delicate commission. 

The consul-general appointed by 
his Britannic majesty, and other 
consuls for the principal ports of 
the republic, have assumed the ex- 
ercise of their functions ; and their 
commissions have been acknow- 
ledged by official erequators. The 
diplomatic agents from that go- 
vernment have been received and 
regarded with the consideration 
due to a nation which was the first 
among those of Europe to open 
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relations of friendship and good 
correspondence with the republic. 
These will become more intimate 
with the frequent and regular com- 
munications that have been esta- 
blished by means of packet-ships, 
which sail from Liverpool every 
month, for the conveyance of 
despatches and correspondences. 
They will also be strengthened by 
the impulse which this arrange- 
ment will give to trade, and by the 
multiplication of commercial inte- 
rests between the two nations. 
Our commercial intercourse with 
other nations has considerably in- 
creased ; and they now perceive 
how important to all are the ad- 
vantages of our independence. 

Hostile measures have been pro- 
secuted against Spain and her com- 
merce ; and, to obstruct supplies 
for her castle of San Juan de Ulua, 
a blockade of this fortress has been 
proclaimed, which has been re- 
spected by the English vessels of 
war, anchored at the isle of Sacri- 
ficios. 

The president of the republic 
has been desirous, ever since his 
election, of despatching an agent 
to Rome, to adjust religious con- 
cerns with his holiness. But the 
causes that have hitherto prevent- 
ed him, will be made known in the 
memorial to be submitted by the 
secretary for justice and ecclesias- 
tic affairs. 

The friendship that has subsisted 
with the United States of America, 
since the declaration of indepen- 
dence, has not been interrupted. 
That government appointed a mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to reside near 
this court; and the failure of his 
arrival has had no connection with 
the friendly relations that unite the 
two nations. Sir Don Pablo Obre- 
gon was sent by this republic to 
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that government with equal powers, 
and, according to official commu- 
nications, he has been received 
and recognized by the president at 
Washington. 

The nature of the cause and the 
identity of interests, which belong 
to all the countries of America, 
that have broken the yoke of Spain, 
connect them so closely, that, al- 
though separated, and acknowledg- 
ing different centres of government, 
they may still be said to compose 
a whole, of homogeneous parts. 
These circumstances bind them to- 
gether, and cause the reverses and 
the prosperity of each to be felt by 
all. They are disposed mutually 
to assist in the attainment of that 
which is their common object. 

To regulate our movements, and 
to organize these combined forces, 
the Colombian government con- 
ceived the grand design of forming 
a general league of all the Ame- 
rican states heretofore under the 
dominion of Spain. Invitations for 
this purpose were made to the go- 
vernments, and treaties of alliance 
and confederation consequently 
formed. A treaty with this go- 
vernment was concluded on the 
3d of October, 1823, approved by 
the congress on the 2d December, 
instant, and ratified by the execu- 
tive the same day. This was also 
approved by the congress of Co- 
lombia, and ratified by the govern- 
ment ; but its publication has been 
deferred, because of its not having 
received a formal ratification. 

At the moment of our indepen- 
dence, the president of that repub- 
lic appointed a minister plenipo- 
tentiary near the provisional go- 
vernment which we had at that 
time, who continues the exercise 
of his functions. The minister ap- 
pointed, on the part of this govern- 




















ment, to reside at Bogota, has 
been prevented from reaching his 
destination by various causes ; but 
that the important communications 
arising out of our intimate relations 
might not be obstructed, the secre- 
tary of the legation has been or- 
dered to that court, to exercise the 
office of charge d’affaires till the 
arrival of the minister. 

The independence of the an- 
cient kingdom of Guatemala, ha- 
ving been formally recognized, un- 
der the title of the United Pro- 
yinces of Central America, by a 
decree of the congress on the 25th 
of August of last year, the minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, deputed by that 
government, has been received as 
accredited to this court. It was 
determined to appoint immediately 
a minister of like character, to re- 
side at the capital of the new re- 
public. This has not yet been 
done, but may be expected in a 
short time. 

Among the provinces whose in- 
dependence was recognized under 
the preceding title, was not com- 
prehended that of Chiapas, which 
continued independent on both na- 
tions. They have acknowledged 
the right of this province to deter- 
mine to which of the two repub- 
lics, between which it lies, it would 
attach itself. To have remained a 
long time in hesitancy would have 
been equally prejudicial to both ; 
the government, therefore, to has- 
ten a decision, agreeably to the in- 
struction of the congress, and to 
give to the declaration the charac- 
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ter of the freedom and formality 
proper for acts of this nature, used 
the frankest measures, rejecting 
the most distant advantage of in- 
terest or influence, and invited 
Guatemala to do the same. This 
gave rise to a correspondence 
which was conducted with that 
candor and good faith that should 
ever subsist between two friendly 
and neighboring nations; and 
which, if necessary, will be sub- 
mitted to the congress. Chiapas, 
in the meanwhile, freely exercising 
its right, solemnly resolved to unite 
itself to this republic, with the ex- 
ception of some districts, and was 
admitted into the confederation, 
which has the pleasure of witness- 
ing an addition to the number of 
its states by one of those triumphs 
of opinion, when uninfluenced by 
force. 

Some movements of the Indians 
of New Mexico, who lead an er- 
ratic life in separate tribes, and al- 
so of those who have made ad- 
vances in Civilization, and are set- 
tled in different communities, have 
menaced that part of the republic. 
The imprisonment of the chiefs 
who excited the Opatas to insur- 
rection, has quieted these disturb- 
ances. It is due to the United 
States authorities, to acknowledge 
their kind offices of mediation in 
the range of their territory border- 
ing on that of New Mexico, in 
averting the evils and calamities of 
a desolating warfare. 

Lucas ALaman. 
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Messace from Citizen Guapature Victoria, Presiwent of the Unrvep 
Mexican States, to the Chambers of the General Congress, pro- 
nounced at the solemn opening of its annual session on the 1st of 


January, 1826. 


Gentlemen—Our country having 
increased in prosperity, even be- 
yond the expectation formed from 
the flattering prospects of the pre- 
ceding year, having acquired in 
her course a degree of external re- 
spect, which has gratified our most 
sanguine wishes, and furnished the 
hope of a happiness without li- 
mits, in the development ever pro- 
gressive of the numerous sources 
and elements of power and gran- 
deur which abound in this fortu- 
nate land, and having at length 
reaped the fruit of fifteen years of 
heroic toil, Mexico is placed on a 
level with the great nations of the 
universe, and gives promise of gi- 
gantic advances in the career of 
improvement : this wonderful com- 
bination of events unrols the mag- 
nificent plan traced by Providence, 
when regulating, with a wise hand, 
the order, the means, and the ful- 
filment of the destinies of the re- 
public. 

The august ceremony which has 
surrounded me, to my inexpressi- 
ble gratification, with the repre- 
sentatives of the illustrious Mexi- 
can people, to-day, that they re- 
turn to the exercise of their im- 
portant legislative functions, gives 
me an opportunity to present to 
the chambers and to the nation a 
sketch of the year 1825, which 
will be remarkable in our annals, 
as more abundant than those 
which have hitherto preceded it, 
in the favors dispensed to us by 
the God of nature and of society. 
I comply, at the same time, with 
the grateful task of making public 
the acts of my whole administra- 


tion, while the secretaries of the 
government fulfil the obligation 
imposed upon them by the consti- 
tution, of rendering an account to 
congress at the commencement of 
every year of the affairs of their 
several departments. 

The month of January, of the 
year which has just closed, has de- 
served great celebrity from their, 
having been then manifested to the 
diplomatic agents assembled in 
London, the disposition of the go- 
vernment of his Britannic majesty 
to enter into amicable relations 
with, and to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the new American 
states. This decisive act of the 
profound policy of the British mi- 
nistry has disconcerted the plans 
and machinations of our external 
enemies, by surprising the cabinets 
of the allied powers. Thus has 
been revealed the secret of their 
ulterior intentions, and they have 
been forced to confess that they 
renounced for the future all armed 
intervention in subjects relating to 
the insurgent Americas. It was 
in agitation to extend and establish 
beyond the ocean the absurd prin- 
ciples of legitimacy and to abolish 
liberal ideas in the new world. 
Protests, repeated acts, a myste- 
rious correspondence with the 
court of Madrid; all this con- 
spired to found a suspicion that 
Spain, in order to preserve the 
remnants of her detestable sway, 
was endeavoring to procure the as- 
sistance of the armies and navies 
of other nations. The invasion of 


the Peninsula in 1823, included the 
fatal design of placing Ferdinand 























VII. in a situation to undertake the 
re-conquest of his former colonies. 
By his proclamation to the Spa- 
niards, the French generallissimo 
wished to insinuate that such were 
the views of his august uncle. Let 
us acknowledge the generous feel- 
ing of the British nation which im- 
pelled her to fly to the aid of the 
cause of reason, of justice, and of 
liberty—and to redeem the Ame- 
ricas from the evils and disasters of 
war, by the interposition of her 
trident. The debt of our grati- 
tude is so much the more flatter- 
ing, as the resolution of the cabi- 
net of St. James rested on the 
unanimous approbation of the 
English, interested in all their re- 
lations for the triumph of Ameri- 
can independence. A nation emi- 
nently industrious, in which poli- 
tics and commerce turn on an axis, 
participates in the progress and 
stability of other nations, which pos- 
sess the materials that luxury and 
habit have rendered necessary. An 
event of such importance has open- 
ed a door of communication be- 
tween the two worlds—and Mexi- 
co, called by her happy location to 
play a conspicuous part in the new 
order of things, prides herself on 
the inexhaustible richness of her 
soil. Our agent in London enjoys, 
since that period, the diplomatic 
rank with which he was announced 
by our government. The charge 
d'affaires of his Britannic majesty 
resides in the capital of the repub- 
lic, and, associated with Mr. Mo- 
rier, who arrived at Vera Cruz on 
the 14th of the last month, will be 
employed very shortly in the con- 
clusion of treaties, which, I confi- 
dently hope, will effect a reconci- 
liation of the interests of both na- 
tions. The chambers, in fulfilment 
of the 13th power of the general 
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congress, will take into considera- 
tion this grave negotiation, which 
holds suspended the attention of 
Europe. 

France has solemnly pronounced 
her anxious wishes to strengthen 
her mercantile relations with this 
and the other new republics of 
America, under guarantees ema- 
nating from her government. It is 
desirable, as well for the advantage 
of France as for that of the new 
continent, that the clamors of those 
Frenchmen should prevail in her 
cabinet, who have ever been ani- 
mated with the love of glory, and 
who seek with earnestness a new 
and rich market for their abundant 
industry. However the real aspect 
of the original act may be consi- 
dered in diplomacy, by which the 
independence of Hayti has been 
recognized, it has justified incon- 
testibly the right of insurrection, 
and raised the principle of the ex- 
pediency of the time being, above 
that other false principle which 
makes no distinction between com- 
munities of men and herds of cat- 
tle. With no fear of being in er- 
ror, | consider this fact ag a for- 
ward step on the part of France, 
which must lead her on gradually 
to imitate the glorious example of 
her dexterous rival. This opinion 
has been recently strengthened by 
the consent of the court of Ver- 
sailles to send out to us a commer- 
cial agent, and to receive one ap- 
pointed by the republic. It may 
not be improper to remark, that 
similar measures were taken by 
England before the final accom- 
plishment of her intentions with 
regard to the new world. Al- 


though it may be the policy of 
France to postpone the moment of 
a definitive resolution, it is certain, 
and a source of gratification to the 
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friends of humanity, that her actual 
dispositions towards the republic 
are by no means alarming. 

The king of the Netherlands, a 
descendant of the house of Orange, 
that illustrious supporter of liberty, 
who governs his people with equi- 
ty and justice, has recognized a 
provisional consul for Mexico, who 
is now acting officially in that 
country, which the active and en- 
terprising genius of its inhabitants 
have raised upon drained marshes. 
Mr. D’Quartel, commissioner from 
the king to this republic, expressed 
to me, in the name of his govern- 
ment, the adhesion which it pro- 
fessed to the philanthropic princi- 
ples of our existence. 

The president of the council of 
government of Prussia, has com- 
municated the appointment of a 
commercial agent to the republic, 
who is now in the capital of this 
confederation. The progress of 
the commercial company of the 
Rhine has, without doubt, induced 
the cabinet of Berlin to open, for 
the advantage of their country, this 
path, hitherto unknown to the cen- 
tre of Europe. 

The foreign journals communi- 
cate satisfactory notices respecting 
the intentions of Sweden and Den- 
mark. And although the govern- 
ment is not in possession of such 
official information as might ena- 
ble them to assure the chambers 
of this fact, yet it is reasonable to 
suppose, that two maritime powers, 
not within the immediate reach of 
foreign influence, and which may 
supply some of the articles for- 
merly derived from the commerce 
heretofore maintained by Spain, 
should hasten to form friendly re- 
lations with the American nations. 

In the conduct of the emperor 
of the Russias. nothing is observa- 
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ble hostile to the happy revolution 
of the. Americas ; and as Mexico 
is, of all the new states, the near- 
est to the Russian possessions, 
sooner or later communications 
will be established with the court 
of St. Petersburg. Our attention 
is fixed even now on the memora- 
ble ukase of the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1821, prohibiting all persons, 
not being Russians, from exer- 
cising any commerce, fishery, or 
industry whatever, on the islands 
or coasts of the northwest part of 
America, from the straits of Bhe- 
ring, to the 51st degree of latitude, 
or on the Allention or Curile is- 
lands, or on the eastern coast of 
Siberia. The protests made by 
the United States of the north, 
have explained sufficiently how far 
this law affected the sovereignty of 
the seas. 

The holy father, uniting in him- 
self the double investiture of sove- 
reign of Rome and head of the 
catholic church, has high claims 
on the veneration and affection of 
the Mexicans, who anxiously as- 
pire to connect themselves with 
the father of the faithful, in objects 
exclusively religious and ecclesias- 
tical. The benevolent letter of the 
29th July lasts addressed to me by 
Senor Leon XII., is expressive of 
his ideas of justice, and induces a 
belief that our envoy, who arrived 
in Brussels in August of the last 
year, may be paternally received, 
and permitted to render homage 
to the legitimate successor of St. 
Peter. 

And coming to the nations of 
the happy hemisphere of Colum- 
bus, justice and gratitude oblige us 
first to mention that which is the 
most ancient in America, and was 
the first of the civilized world 
which solemnly acknowledged our 
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rights, after it had preceded us in 
the heroic resolution of throwing 
off the yoke of the mother coun- 
try. The United States of the 
north, models of political virtue 
and moral rectitude, are advancing 
under the system of confederated 
republics, whose adoption among 
us by the most spontaneous act on 
record, strengthening the most in- 
timate uypion between the neigh- 
boring nations, places us on a le- 
vel with the country of Washing- 
ton. A minister plenipotentiary 
of that nation, residing near our 
government, is appointed to con- 
clude treaties, which will soon be 
submitted to the deliberation of 
congress. The definitive settle- 
ment of the limits between both 
nations is very important, and the 
government is endeavoring to fa- 
cilitate the conclusion of this bu- 
siness upon the unalterable bases 
of frankness and good faith. 

The republic of Colombia, iden- 
tifying with ours her principles in 
peace and in war, has concluded 
a treaty of union, league, and per- 
petual confederation, which, now 
solemnly ratified, is the inviolable 
pledge of harmony between two 
friendly countries allied by nature. 
The squadron of Colombia was 
prepared to sail for our coast, in 
fulfilment of one of the articles of 
the convention; but the recent 
success of our arms rendered, in 
the opinion of government, its ar- 
rival unnecessary. 

The great victories of president 
Bolivar will hasten in Peru its anx- 
iously desired organization. The 
independence of that province was 
acknowledged at the time of the 
protectorate of general San Mar- 
tin, and since, no minister appoint- 
ed by any of the various provisiona- 
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ry governments of Peru has yet 
presented himself in Mexico. 

The chief of the United Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata has pro- 
fessed the firmest and most cordial 
friendship of that nation towards 
Mexico. 

The Chilian republic, not ex- 
empt from momentary changes, 
cannot delay to communicate with 
Mexico most intimately and most 
frequently. 

During the past year, some cor- 
respondence has been held with 
the republic of the Centre, in or- 
der to preserve entire the state of 
the Chiapas, and thé government, 
in conformity with the views of 
congress, will prefer measures of 
peace and friendship as long as 
they are sufficient to maintain the 
honor of the nation. A charge 
d’affaires to Guatemala has been 
nominated, who will depart as soon 
as he obtains the constitutional 
consent of the chamber of sena- 
tors. 

The desired union of representa- 
tives from all the American nations 
will soon be realized in Panama, to 
consolidate the alliance, and the 
most sincere friendship of the great 
family, which, with repeated pro- 
digies of valor and exertions of 
constancy, has thrown off forever 
the Spanish yoke. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of Mexico will sail du- 
ring the course of the present 
month. I congratulate the cham- 
bers and the American continent 
on the near approach of an event 
which history will record as the 
most important which, perhaps, 
may occur in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

And viewing the brilliant con- 
dition of the interior, new and im- 
portant triumphs have heightened 
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the glory of the republic. The 
Spanish squadron in the Pacific, 
which encouraged the hopes of 
the government of Madrid, even 
after the campaign of Ayacucho, 
capitulated on the Ist of May, at 
Monterey, in the Californias—aug- 
menting our naval forces with the 
ship of the line Asia, now the 
Mexican Congress, and the brig 
of war Constante. The import- 
ance of this fact is incalculable in 
politics, and morally presents con- 
siderations highly honorable to 
Mexico—which was chosen among 
all the states which border on the 
great ocean, to the receive the last 
spoils of the dying power of Spain 
in the seas of America. The ge- 
nerosity of the republic, pledged 
to those unfortunate persons who 
adopted a new and better country, 
has paid them the dues of the Spa- 
nish government, which withholds 
from all its engagements, whilst it 
demands their sacrifices. 

The chambers participate, at 
this moment, inthe joy which trans- 
ports me, remembering that at the 
end of four years of exertions and 
useless toils to effect the surrender 
of the famous castle of San Juan 
de Ulloa, that the flag is lowered 
which Cortes hoisted in the Mexi- 
can waters. By reason of the or- 
ganized plans of the government, 
of a vigorous siege by sea and land, 
and the daring movement of our 
marine upon that of the enemy, 
which a skilful hand directed, our 
troops took possession, on the 
2ist of November, of that post 
which is named the Gibraltar of 
America, which may be called the 
Key of Mexico, and which protect- 
ed the sworn enemies of indepen- 
dence at the gates of the republic. 
An event of such magnitude, and 
which has heen an object of the 
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most ardent wishes of patriots, in- 
demnifies the losses the nation has 
suffered by long years of contest, 
and is flattering to the congress 
and government at the success of 
their efforts exerted for the pros- 
perity of the Mexican states. The 
republic has attained the highest 
character, which repeated testimo- 
nials daily testify, and has impress- 
ed the last seal to the tr:imph of 
the great cause of the liberty of 
America, radically identified with 
the fate of Mexico. The govern- 
ment, which views the national 
congress seated on the throne of 
justice, asks of its august munifi- 
cence that recompense to the va- 
liant soldiers of the country which 
they deserve. 

The treasury, which in all coun- 
tries is the barometer of their riches 
and aggrandizement, is about to 
experience the most advantageous 
increase to its receipts. The crea- 
tion of public funds has inspired 
our creditors with that confidence 
which constitutes the magic of our 
resources. The national credit in 
foreign markets rises proportionably 
with the scrupulous observance of 
our engagements to the houses who 
have loaned us. That of Barclay, 
Richards & Co. of London, nego- 
tiated advantageously the loan which 
it was authorised to do by the re- 
public. Happily, very little of it 
has been paid for ordinary expen- 
ses: the purchase of vessels, ar- 
mament, clothing, and equipment 
for the army, the collection of valua- 
ble and productive crops of tobacco, 
the funding a very respectable por- 
tion of the loan contracted in 1823, 
with the English house of B. A. 
Goldsmith & Co., and the most 
punctual payment of the dividends 
of the interest and ordinary liqui- 
dation, have heen the objects of 

















jt3 investment, and with what ad- 
vantage is seen in the army, in the 
augmentation of our marine in the 
acquisition of Ulua, in the interior 
and exterior security which we en- 
joy, and in other improvements. 
The half of the products of the 
maritime customs, and in Mexico 
sufficing, by consent of govern- 
ment, very strict orders have been 
given that the half of those, that is, 
the fourth part of their whole value, 
be deposited in Vera Cruz, Alva- 
rado, Pueblo Viego de Tampico, 
Tampico de las Tamaulipas, Soto 
la Marina, and Refugio, to be reli- 
giously employed in the complete 
and prompt payment of dividends 
and ordinary liquidation without 
the necessity of having recourse to 
the remainder of the last loan, 
which is in London at the disposal 
of government. 

The regulation of a tariff, so 
very urgent, will give to commerce 
that impulse, of which, perhaps, it 
stands in need; and the future esti- 
mate will show advantages which, 
compared with that of 1824, and 
even with that of 1825, will be 
more general and perfect. The 
maritime custom-houses have, for 
some months, been progressing to- 
wards a complete organization, 
which they will, no doubt, attain, 
on the plan designated for the pur- 
pose. The states of the Chiapas, 
Queretaro, Puebla, Tabasco, and 
Yucatan, have received that assis- 
tance, in money, which their re- 
sources, at this moment, do not 
supply. They will become produc- 
tive, and remittances to them will 
cease. The allowances to Bejar, 
Cohahuila, Chihuahua, and Tejas, 
have been opportunely attended to. 
Tothe Californias succours of every 
kind have been sent. ‘The public 
stores of the capital are furnished 
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with abundance of clothing and 
equipment for the army, which en- 
sures its permanent respectability. 

Commerce, the channel of com- 
munication between consumption 
and production, is advancing, be- 
yond all calculation, upon the 
shores of Mexico ; and neither mo- 
nopoly nor rivalry have been able 
to affect the markets. Yet the 
prosperity of commerce demands 
a short and convenient internal cir- 
culation, which the chambers will 
perfect, in considering, during its 
present session, the project of roads. 
There isscarcely a subject on which 
the general opinion is so decisive- 
ly expressed. 

The system of the treasury, 
adopted by the sovereignty of the 
nation, has been prosecuted with 
care and effect, by the executive. 
Through the exerticn of constant 
efforts, and as the height. of our 
good fortune, [ can anticipate the 
chambers in the agreeable intelli- 
gence that it is probable the exigen- 
cies of the present year may be sup- 
plied by the natural productions of 
our soil. Let the alarm, then, of 
the pusilanimous be quieted, who 
distrusted the immense resources of 
the nature, of the genius, and of 
the industry, of our truly fortunate 
country. 

The army has re-established its 
moral character, the principle of 
its existence; and discipline has 
advanced, in one year, beyond all 
calculation, as well in the troops of 
the line as in the active militia. The 
brilliancy of their equipments, the 
excellence of their arms, contribute 
in great measure to render our ar- 
my comparable with the best of 
the world. More than half of the 
numerous armament procured in 
Europe, has arrived in the republic, 
and we are gradually receiving the 
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remainder, fulfilling, abundantly the 
wishes of the nation. It is suppli- 
ed with artillery for the fortified 
points of the coasts, and for the 
service of the field. Orders have 
been given to form, in Perote, 
an abundant deposit of munitions, 
that they may be protected from the 
inclemency of the northern coast, 
and with other views of obvious 
expediency. To the presidiary 
companies a provisional form has 
been given, until the chambers re- 
solve upon the proposition of the 
23d of March last, taking care to 
provide them with clothing, arma- 
ment, and munitions, to keep in 
check the uncivilized tribes. The 
Yaquis Indians, in Upper Sonora, 
revolted, committing some assas- 
sinations ; but the activity of the 
military chief, and of the political 
authorities, disposed them to ask 
peace, and to avoid the repetition 
of similar outrages. The congress, 
adopting measures analogous to 
their philanthropic feelings and to 
the compassion which those unfor- 
tunate individuals of the human 
race inspire, will promote their so- 
cial enjoyments, ever avoiding the 
barbarous policy of the Spanish 
government, which, by regulations 
printed and circulated among the 
military chiefs of those frontiers, 
ordered the provocation of war, in 
order to consummate their destruc- 
tion. The government has attempt- 
ed to conciliate the chiefs, by every 
measure of peace and lenity ; and 
the sword will not be drawn, except 
to punish revolts. The points of 
approximation to the enemy have 
been guarded, by an apportune de- 
tachment of troops. The state of 
defence in Yucatan is very respec- 
table, and the government, from its 
vicinity to Cuba, has regarded it 
with attention. These precautions 


are not in vain, even though the 
physical and moral weakness of the 
enemy be evident. The injuries 
and disorganization of San Juan de 
Ulua are now repairing, so that 
the first port in the republic may be 
maintained in perfect security. 

Our fleet having discharged its 
duty, in effecting the surrender of 
Ulua, has been despatched to pro- 
tect our coasts from the incursion 
of pirates and smugglers. The ships 
of the line which are expected, 
will shortly increase its force, and 
will protect our commerce in the 
Mexican gulf—two brigs of war 
and a schooner, are on similar ser- 
vice in the South sea. The inter- 
course with the Californias, which 
was paralized for want of vessels, 
has been facilitated by the construc- 
tion, at San Blas, of two packet 
schooners. The ship of the line, 
Mexican Congress, now equipping, 
will sail within a month, from 
Acapulco for our northern coast, to 
be there employed in the service of 
the nation. 

The supreme executive power, 
charged with the prompt and com- 
plete administration of justice in 
the confederation, has exerted it- 
self, that the existing laws in favor 
of the property, honor, and life of 
the citizen, may not prove brilliant 
chimeras, nor their decisions act as 
snares for the innocent, or promote 
the impunity of the guilty. The 
chambers know how far the pow- 
ers of government extend, and the 
earnestness with which it regards 
this complicated part of the social 
organization. Congress must take 
measures in order that the high ju- 
dicial power may commence its la- 
bors ; the act for the administration 
of justice in the district and terri- 
tories of the confederation, will 
complete to the worthy citizens 




















who compose them, the security of 
the inestimable privileges of social 
man. ‘The constitutions of the se- 
veral states, when examined, exhi- 
bit the judgment and circumspec- 
tion with which the legislatures 
have established the bases of this 
branch, according to the forms of 
the general constitution, and in 
conformity with the luminous prin- 
ciples of legislative science. The 
astonishing advancement in the 
moral character of the republic 
proves no less the amiability and 
mild disposition of the Mexicans, 
than the regular operation of the 
institutions which we have adopt- 
ed, and their analogy to the nation- 
al habits. Robbers and highway- 
men, driven from the states, took 
refuge in the capital, and sheltered 
by its numerous population, com- 
mitted their infamous outrages in 
the darkness of night, and even in 
the light of mid-day. These ex- 
cited the energy of government, 
which, aided by the salutary law of 
the 3d of October, has effected the 
disappearance, punishment, and 
prevention of crime. The trial by 
jury of these atrocious offences, 
may effect, when the experiment 
is tried in the federal district, the 
delightful discovery that the repub- 
lic has attained that state of per- 
fection which this species of trial 
infers. 

Information is extending itself 
throughout all classes of society. 
The government is gratified by the 
amelioration of the existing esta- 
blishments of education, by the for- 
mation of others, and by the stre- 
nuous efforts used to render the 
light of knowledge among the peo- 
ple inextinguishable. A select as- 


semblage of citizens, anxious for 
the glory of their country, have 
conceived and realized the design 
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of creating in the capital an insti- 
tute for the perfection of the sci- 
ences, literature, and the arts. 
The executive has sanctioned the 
statutes enacted for its regulation, 
and has applied to the chambers for 
the assignment of funds. The 
academy of San Carlos holds its 
doors open to the acquisition of 
good taste in the arts which con- 
duce to the comforts of life The 
formation of a national museum 
has been commenced, which will 
be the depository of the rare and 
precious productions of our soil, 
for the instruction of the youthful 
student, and the admiration of the 
traveller. Colleges are forming in 
the different states, for the study of 
moral and physical sciences, com- 
prehending political economy, le- 
gislation, and other attainments, 
which the pusillanimity of the Spa- 
nish administration had rendered 
strangers to our land. Schools for 
the rudiments of education are in- 
creasing in number, and the sys- 
tem of Lancaster is becoming ge- 
neral through the efforts of the 
company of Mexico, assisted by 
the government. Various socie- 
ties and academies aid the rapid 
march of improvement. The great- 
er portion of the states have ac- 
quired printing offices, and the free 
thoughts of the Mexicans furnish 
the presses with active employ- 
ment, even to the confines of the 
republic. The government is en- 
gaged in the preparation of an ex- 
tensive system of education, which 
will deserve from the chambers 
the attention due to the highest of 
their exclusive faculties. 

The working of the mines has 
given employment to a large amount 
of foreign capital, has revived the 
population of the interior, and ani+ 
mated the exertions of agriculture 
16 
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and commerce. Idleness has dis- 
appeared, useful occupation has 
succeeded, and the hopes of fami- 
lies are renewed, who had passed 
from opulence to the most abject 
poverty. A spirit of generous emu- 
lation reigns in the mints, and the 
circulation of the signs of value 
will be increased to a level with 
the public riches. The introduc- 
tion of machines for the separation 
of metals from the ore, and the 


- presence of skilful artists, will dif- 


fuse here the lights which we for- 
merly envied in Europe. My ima- 
gination can scarcely embrace the 
excess of happiness which is in 
reserve for our country. 

Manufactures, which secondly 
constitute the fund of our resources, 
have visibly augmented. Manufac- 
tories of paper, of iron, of glass, of 
cotton thread—all this proves the 
activity and enterprise of the Mexi- 
cans. 

Although until now, the commu- 
nication of the two seas by a canal 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
appears problematical, every doubt 
has disappeared as to the facility 
of opening short and excellent car- 
riage roads to the commerce of the 
world. The expedition which the 
government ordered to that quar- 
ter, has returned with a confirma- 
tion of these notices, and has ful- 
filled, in a great measure, their ob- 
jects. The secretary of state will 
communicate in detail to the 
chambers, the untired efforts of 
the government, to leave nothing 
undone in the important objects of 
creating, encouraging, and advan- 
cing the organization of the inte- 
rior. 

Let me be here permitted to 
direct the attention of the cham- 
bers from this uninterrupted course 
of prosperity, to the sad remem- 


brance of the victims of a desola- 
ting pestilence, which swept away 
great numbers of infants and chil- 
dren of tender age. The govern- 
ment visited the mansions of grief, 
and its succors were proportioned 
to the evils and their lamentable 
eflects—these fortunately have cea- 
sed. 

Yet an infinite consolation fixes 
our attention again in the develop- | 
ment of the germ of our liberties, 
which is forming constantly a fruit- 
ful and luxuriant tree, and extend- 
ing the elements of life throughout 
the federative body. A year ago 
those persons lamented our fate, 
who entertained the insulting be- 
lief that we were incapable of being 
governed by the most sublime of 
known systems. It was thought 
that the code of the nation was a 
theory vain in itself, and that we 
should be at length undeceived in 
the result. It was thought that 
our legislators, destitute of fore- 
sight, or overwhelmed, if you 
please, by a torrent of dangerous 
ideas, would involve the people in 
the disasters of anarchy, when 
they wished to call them to social 
perfection. ‘The Mexicans, inti- 
mate by nature with all that is 
good and great, and perfect, laugh- 
ed at these vain predictions of ig- 
norance, and perhaps, of bad faith. 
Universal content, adhesion to the 
laws, respect for the conservative 
maxims of our political existence. 
all contribute to support the wis- 
dom and profound calculation of 
Mexican legislators. 

Our country, crowned with glory, 
displays, in the presence of the uni- 
verse, peace, philanthropy, and vir- 
tue, sheltered in her bosom. Even 
from this moment we see her trans- 
mitting her name to distant centu- 
ries with the majesty of her prin- 











ciples, and the immensity of her 
resources. The chambers of the 
general Mexican congress, in the 
plenitude of their power, will take 
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care to consummate the grandeur 
and happiness of the republic. I 
have spoken. 





Extracts from the Messace of the Prestoent of Mexico to the 
Congress. 


“ The treaty of amity, navigation 
and commerce, with Great Britain, 
although it has hitherto offered 
some difficulties which have retard- 
ed the wished for end of the nego- 
tiation, it is to be hoped will be 
soon concluded in a manner con- 
venient and advantageous to the 
parties : and that it will place the 
seal on the relations which happily 
exist already, and which are culti- 
vated by the one nation and the 
other, in the bosom of the most 
sincere friendship. When good faith 
and frankness preside over the ne- 
gotiations, it is easy to approximate 
even the interests which appear 
most distant. 

‘ It is, moreover, to be believed, 
that we shall, from the same princi- 
ples, labor to place in close union 
and to regulate the interests of the 
United States of the north with 
those of this country. That go- 
vernment, following up its system 
of neutral commerce, on the basis 
of perfect equality, has, in the 
course of the negotiations, resisted 
the exeeption which Mexico de- 
sires to establish and to see gene- 
ralized in those parts of America, 
which have been dependent on the 
same mother country, and which, 
from their identity of principle, of 
origin and of necessities, make 
common cause for their mutual as- 
sistance against their common ene- 
my. Those states, though Ameri- 
can in their opinions and interests, 
have connections with Europe 








which are to be respected to a cer- 
tain point ; connections which do 
not exist for the new states which 
are under the necessity of assisting 
one another in every sense. An 
official document which has just 
appeared in the face of the nations, 
has illustrated the policy of the 
cabinet at Washington in regard to 
the grand continent of America. 
The memorable promise of presi- 
dent Monroe, contained in his mes- 
sage of the 2d of December, of 
1823, is not sustained by the ac- 
tual government of the United 
States of the north, which has pub- 
licly declared ‘that it has con- 
tracted no obligation, nor made 
any promise to the governments of 
Mexico and of South America, 
that the United States will not suf- 
fer the interference of any foreign 
power, in the independence and 
form of government of these na- 
tions.’ It is certain that Mr. Clay, 
secretary of state and author of the 
note, appeals to the sympathy of 
the people of the United States and 
their community of interests with 
the new republics ; but it is no less 
certain, that the guarantee of acom- 
pact disappears, from the disincli- 
nation of that government to unite 
itself with ours in the struggle 
which some power, auxiliary of 
Spain, may provoke. The Mexi- 
can republic, in declaring her inde- 
pendence of all the nations of the 
globe, rested herself on the purity 
of the principles she invoked. in 
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the inexhaustible resources of her 
soil, and in the adventurous valor 
of her sons. “ She proclaimed 
maxims of universal justice, and 
her desires to unite herself to all 
the nations by the ties of a friend- 
ship the most intimate, and the re- 
ciprocity of rights and obligations. 
No flag has been excluded from 
her ports, and her rich commerce 
remains constantly open to the 
speculations of the subjects of all 
countries. This philanthropic con- 
duct has gained the Mexican Uni- 
ted States the esteem and the ap- 
probation of nations, while at the 
same time the tranquility of the in- 
terior, and the free circulation of 
riches have strengthened her ele- 
ments of defence. The govern- 
ment of the republic regards it as 
beyond the circle of probabilities, 
that any power distinct from Spain, 
should venture on the enterprize 
of disturbing the pacific possession 
of an existence which valor acquir- 
ed and moderation protects. But 
if contrary to all expectation, the 
classic soil of liberty should be pro- 
faned, Mexico by herself alone, 
will be enough to defend and pre- 
serve her rights and her dignities. 
“ The emperor Alexander, in the 
last days of his life, when he de- 
scended to the tomb bowed down 
by the weight of the dominion of 
Europe, proclaimed solemnly his 
principles, his wishes, and his in- 
tentions in respect to the American 
revolution. .Mr. Clay announced 
to the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
the profound considerations which 
bound it to interfere in so impor- 
tant a business. The secretary of 
the United States insists on the idea 
that the peace of the world will 
not be irrevocably assured, while 
the convulsions and the uncertain 
struggle in America remain. The 
designs of the cabinet at Washing- 
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ton will do honor to it always, 
because they have been worthy ofits 
fore-sight, of its calculation, and of 
its philosophy. The foundations 
of American independence are 
analyzed with singular dexterity, 
light is diffused over facts, and the 
final developement, which, after so 
various events, has at length occur- 
red, is foretold. The necessity of 
conforming to circumstances and 
to the irresistible power of a trium- 
phant revolution, is enforced with 
great boldness. The resources of 
the new siates are shown, and the 
fear lest the continuation of the 
war, of a war fatal to Spain itself, 
may give a pernicious turn to cer- 
tain interests, to the united forces 
of twenty million men confederated 
and conquering. Nothing is omit- 
ted which may conduce to set forth 
events of which the evidence is so 
palpable. It must, in justice, be 
confessed, that the emperor of Rus- 
sia did not turn a deaf ear to an 
invitation which concerned his 
generous character as regulator of 
the destinies of Europe. Count 
Nesselrode, in a note of the 20th 
August, of last year, confines him- 
self to declaring, that the opinions 
of his majesty do not permit him, 
in 80 important a case, to anticipate 
the determinations of the mother 
country ; and that Russia cannot 
give a definitive reply to the propo- 
sitions of the United States, till 
she shall have received positive in- 
telligence of the further designs of 
Spain and the intention of the al- 
lies. The favorite maxims of a 
cabinet which marches at the head 
of the allied powers are not un- 
known, neither will it be hidden 
from him who reflects on the 
phrases of this celebrated docu- 
ment that they involve hostile pro- 
jects of Russia against the modern 
republics. 
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Extracts from the Mxssace of the Vice-President of the Republic of 
Coxromsta, acting as President, to the Congress of 1825. 


“ His catholic majesty, so far 
from relinquishing his old preten- 
sions to the sovereignty of these 
countries, warned, as he has been, 
by justice, experience and the ruin 
of the Spanish nation, still retains 
his hostile views, nor is there the 
least prospect of reconciliation.” 

** Congress may remain satisfied 
that our means of defence are most 
abundant, and, whatever enterprise 
may be attempted by Spain, will 
only end in her disgrace, and add 
to the lustre of our arms.” 

* Our relations with the Ameri- 
can governments are on the footing 
of friendship and good intelligence, 
that ought ever to exist between 
states maintaining the same cause. 
The assistance we have afforded 
Peru has produced such an im- 
portant change in that country, that 
her independence can no longer be 
matter of doubt.” 

“The government of Mexico 
has just presented a terrible exam- 
ple to the usurpers of the power of 
the people. The general Iturbide 
contemned the law which banished 
him, and entered the Mexican ter- 
ritory in a manner which alarmed 
the government. An act of con- 
gress declared him a traitor, and 
condemned him to die, which sen- 
tence was accomplished without the 
least disturbance. By this conduct, 
it appears certain, that the Mexi- 
can government has advanced one 
step towards stability and happi- 
ness. Recent information, from 


that part of America, has acquaint- 
ed us with the energetic and ex- 
traordinary measures which have 
been rendered necessary to be em- 
ployed for the defence of indepen- 
dence against the views of Spain, 
and to recall those to a sense of 


duty who have treated the compact 
of union with contempt.” 

‘The provinces of Guatemala 
preserve, without any opposition, 
the state of sovereignty, for which 
they declared by their spontaneous 
will. An accredited minister, on 
the part of that government, to 
this republic, resides in the capital. 
This affords a favorable opportunity 
for us to understand each other on 
points deeply interesting to both 
parties. The fixing the bounda- 
ries between Colombia and Guate- 
mala, is a point of the utmost ne- 
cessity at the present moment, for 
some strangers have pretended to 
speculate on the Mosquito Shore, 
and the interior boundary is en- 
tirely uncertain. The executive, 
according to the fundamental law 
of the 12th July, 1821 has claim- 
ed, as belonging to the republic, 
the whole of the Atlantic coast 
between Cape Gracios a Dios, and 
the river Chagres ; deeming all co- 
lonies unlawful, that have not been 
planted with the permission of the 
government, and in virtue of the 
laws of Colombia.” 

“The agitated state in which 
Brazil has hitherto remained, has 
prevented our entering into rela- 
tions of amity and good will with 
that government, with whom we 
ought also to settle the important 
question of boundaries.” 

“With the United States we 
maintain the most friendly and cor- 
dial relations. You will have be- 
fore you in a short time for your 
examination and approbation, the 
treaty of peace, friendship, naviga- 
tion and commerce, that the exe- 
cutive has concluded with the go- 
vernment of those states.” 

* Colombia will be proud of ha- 
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ving been the first of the old Spa- 
nish American states that has pre- 
sented itself to the world, united 
by means of public treaties, with a 
nation pre-eminently favored by the 
genius of liberty. You will, like- 
wise, receive for examination, the 
convention which has been settled 
with the same states, to put an end 
to the horrible slave trade; our laws 
have declared against that execrable 
commerce, and on this basis the exe- 
cutive regulated itsconduct. The 
law of the 21st of July, of the 11th 
year, prohibits the introduction of 
slaves: The law regulating crui- 
sers, declares all vessels found traf- 
ficing in slaves in the waters within 
the jurisdiction of the republic, to 
be lawful prizes ; but as there are 
no punishments for the infraction 
of the law, and it being for the 
benefit of the human race, that 
the authority of the law regulating 
cruisers should be extended, it ap- 
pears to the executive that this 
convention with the United States 
supplies this deficiency.” 

[The document then proceeds 
to notice the relations of the go- 
vernment with Great Britain, and 
states that the executive had de- 
ferred the exequator to the com- 
missions of the British consuls, on 
account of the ambiguous manner 
in which they were worded, but 
allowed them to remain on the foot- 
ing of agents for commerce and 
seamen. The commissioners of 
his Britannic majesty had accepted 
this condition with pleasure, with- 
out having refuted the arguments 
on which the exequator was defer- 
red. ] 

“The executive of Hayti has 
despatched an accreditéd agent to 
this government, to propose the 
adjustment of a treaty of defensive 
alliance against the respective in- 
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vaders of both territories. The 
language of liberty employed in 
the propositions of the agent, and 
the private services which the libe- 
rator received from the humane and 
sensible Petion, in the hour of ca- 
lamity, have not misled the execu- 
tive in the line of conduct it was 
his duty to adopt on so delicate a 
negotiation. Hayti defended her 
independence against the preten- 
sions of France, of which she was 
a part, and Colombia defended hers 
against those of Spain. A defen- 
sive alliance with Hayti would place 
us under the necessity of going to 
war with a nation against whom we 
have no cause of complaint, and 
whom we ought not unnecessarily 
to provoke.” 

After some further observations, 
the message adds— 

** All these considerations have 
caused the executive to lay by the 
proposition of the Haytien agent, 
until the assembly of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the American govern- 
ments shall meet. Our allies and 
France will see, in this noble pro- 
ceeding, the good faith and princi- 
ples on which the policy of the 
Colombian government is founded, 
and France, in particular, will ob- 
serve that we have acted in the 
most open manner, in the steps 
we have taken, to incline his most 
christian majesty in favor of the 
republic, and that we do not attri- 
bute to the French government 
the suspicious and insidious con- 
duct observed by persons who 
came to Colombia in the frigate 
Tarne, whose voyage appears to 
have been undertaken to visit this 
country and observe the state of 
its affairs.” 

“‘ The tranquility enjoyed by the 
republic has permitted the execu- 
tive to provide for the propagation 




















of the new mode of instruction ; to 
augment the number of colleges ; 
to establish new professorships, and 
to reform some colleges which were 
yet suffering from the old colonial 
system of education, and from the 
horrors of war,” &c. 

* In general, [ am able to assure 
you, that the order and regularity 
of the progress of the constitutional 
rule, has suffered no alteration. The 
authorities respect the institutions, 
and the citizens enjoy the right 
freely to demand the fulfilment of 
the laws. It would, indeed, be a 
phenomenon, were a new born so- 
ciety to progress towards prosperity 
without encountering some obsta- 
cles, without some small oscilla- 
tions. Colombia has yet to suffer 
from the wanderings of ignorance, 
and the effects of the incessant 
suggestions of its enemies, al- 
though it is true, that neither the 
one nor the other can prevent its 
reaching that point at which it 
must one day arrive. The disturb- 
ances of Pasto, which, it was fear- 
ed, would be prolonged, from the 
nature of the country and the cha- 
racter of the people, have disap- 
peared, and the government have 
been as indulgent as the public se- 
curity would permit. The people 
desire to live in peace under the 
protection of the laws ; and whilst 
they take upon themselves the task 
of preserving public order, and 
sustaining our institutions, the re- 
public will enjoy internal peace, 
and the armed force will no longer 
have to attend to this duty.” 

“ The commerce of the interior 
requires some regulations to re- 
press the abuses of the sailors, and 
to favor navigation; and, as re- 
gards the external commerce on 
the coast inhabited by wandering 
tribes, some special laws are ne- 
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cessary to relieve the executive 
from the trouble and difficulties he 
has encountered on that head within 
the last few years. I ask of con- 
gress to pass a law prohibiting the 
granting of letters of naturalization 
to individuals of any nation with 
whom the republic is at war. This 
is one of the laws contained in the 
code of a nation who may call her- 
self truly free, and on the utility of 
which it would be superfluous to 
expatiate. 

* The poverty of the national 
treasury must exist, whilst the pay- 
ment of the old debt falls on the 
annual ordinary rents, and whilst 
the system is continued of not fix- 
ing the public expenditure and pro- 
perly covering it.” 

“I hope this legislature will ex- 
tend its consideration to the uni- 
form regulation of the decimal 
rents, to the reform of the law on 
direct contribution, and to the other 
objects which the executive will 
point out to you, in virtue of the 
permission which is conceded by 
the constitution. 

** The various and disagreeable 
questions occasioned by the loan 
of March, 1822, have been settled 
to the satisfaction of those interest- 
ed in it, and to the honor of the 
republic. The executive employed 
in this transaction the power con- 
ceded by the act of the Ist of July, 
1823, the results of which will be 
speedily communicated to you. 

** Congress may rest assured, that 
the conduct we have pursued in this 
affair, has received the approbation 
of the most respectable foreigners 
who have been able to comprehend 
all its difficulties.” 

“It is very important to the 
public prosperity, and to the na- 
tional credit, to provide for fund- 
ing the national debt. Every year 
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new difficulties are added to those 
already accumulated on this sub- 
ject. The debt embraces different 
epochs, different objects and credi- 
tors, which have not been properly 
classed. Although, during the last 
session, one act on this subject was 
passed, you will agree, with the 
executive, that it is very imperfect. 

** The army has continually given 
proofs of its obedience to the laws. 
Although within the republic there 
have been no enemies for it to con- 
tend with, it has remained on the 
war footing required by European 
politics. 

“Our navy is receiving all the 
increase and strength that our pre- 
sent circumstances admit of. ‘The 
Colombian flag is respected in every 
sea; and wherever it has fought 
against the Castilian flag, it has 
left a monument of our superiority. 

** Naval schools have been form- 
ed in Carthagena and Guayaquil, 
as far as the limited means at the 
disposal of the executive admitted.” 

The message closes as follows : 

“ This is the present state of our 
republic, in every branch of its ad- 
ministration. Friendship and the 
best disposition with the American 
and foreign governments—regular- 
ities in treaties and conventions— 
order and tranquility in the inte- 
rlor—respect and submission to the 
laws—a free press—the increase 
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of public education—well founded 
hopes of improving the national 
wealth—an army covered with glo- 
ry, consecrated entirely to the cause 
of liberty and independence; and 
sufficient resources to meet any 
event, and to sustain its dignity, 
government and laws. It is for 
you to remove the obstacles that 
impede the rapid progress of this 
republic to happiness and prosperi- 
ty, and reform those defects to 
which public opinion pointed out, 
and which you acknowledge to ex- 
ist. If we cast our eyes back on 
the period when the code of laws 
was first published, and recollect 
what Colombia was then, we shall 
perceive, with agreeable surprise, 
that we have made a rapid stride, 
and conquered vast difficulties. 
This ought to animate us to pro- 
secute our designs with the great- 
est zeal and patriotism. The ex- 
ecutive firmly believes, that these 
virtues exist in the legislative body ; 
and you, I hope, will have sufficient 
confidence in me to believe, that I 
shall afford all the assistance that 
the experience of administration 
may have placed in my power; 
and above all, I shall be extremely 
punctual in the execution of your 
wise deliberations.” 

{Signed by Francisco ve P. 
SanranpeEr, and dated at Bogota, 
January 2, 1825.] 





The following is the definitive reply of the executive power of CoLom- 
BIA to the commission from Haytt, which is mentioned in the last 


message of the vice-president. 


Repvustic or CoLomBia. 


Secretary of state’s office for fo- 
reign affairs, 

Palace of the government, in the 
capital of Bogota, 15th July, 
1824—14. 

Fo senor J. Derrviers Chanlater, &c. 
Sir—I have had the honor of in- 


forming the executive of the com- 
munication you did me the favor 
of placing in my hands on the 6th 
inst., in which you unfold the ob- 
jects of the mission with which 
you were charged by the govern- 
ment of Hayti to that of Colom- 
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bia, with various documents, from 
No. 1 to 10. 

It is very apparent, sir, that your 
government has not allowed you 
more than the short period of 
twenty days to negotiate an affair 
of so much importance, and which 
requires, in its nature, a very long 
and deliberate consideration in the 
state of political relations in the 
civilized world. But as it is not in 
your power to remain a longer 
time in this capital, I proceed to 
answer the said communication, 
suspending, for a time, the de- 
spatch of affairs of great import- 
ance, which, at this moment, oc- 
cupy the attention of my govern- 
ment, and in the happy accom- 
plishment of which the cause of 
the liberty of South America in 
general is deeply interested. 

The government of Hayti de- 
sires, as you do me the favor of 
stating, to conclude with this coun- 
try a treaty of alliance, defensive 
and commercial, pledging mutual 
assistance, in money, provisions, 
and munitions of war, against the 
foreign enemies of both parties. 

This will materially change the 
favorable position in which Colom- 
bia and her allies find themselves at 
present respecting the European 
powers, multiplying, unjustly and 
without cause, the number of their 
foreign enemies. [ hope, sir, that 
you will agree with me, that such 
a state of affairs is not, nor can be, 
im any manner, advantageous to 
your country, or to mine. Co- 
lombia particularly entertains well 
foungled hopes to see shortly esta- 
blished relations of peace and good 
correspondence with the govern- 
ment of his most christian majesty ; 
and it appears to me that the affairs 
of Hayti are progressing to a final 
establishment of the same, for, 
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no doubt, the day is not far distant 
when Colombia can employ, with 
effect, her good offices (as a power 
generally recognized) in favor of 
those American states who have 
not yet arrived thereto. This 
same principle appears to have 
persuaded your government of the 
utility of not making to the states 
of America, (formerly Spanish,) a 
proposition, such, as in 1824, was 
directed to this country. 

You know perfectly well, sir, that 
even the president Petion himself, 
(although animated with that be- 
neficent and philanthropic spirit 
which will always entitle him to 
the respect of the human race,) 
was obliged to yield to the obliga- 
tions which his magisterial office 
imposed on him, thereby showing 
to the Spanish government that 
Hayti had not taken any active 
part in the contest on Terra Firma. 
On the contrary, he gave orders, 
(to satisfy the Spaniards,) that the 
vessels which carried emigrants to 
Margaritta and other ports, should 
be examined, in the strictest man- 
ner, by the cruisers of Hayti; but 
this is not to undervalue the im- 
portant favors that general Bolivar, 
now liberator president of Colom- 
bia, and his unfortunate compa- 
nions, owe to the particular gene- 
rosity of the president Petion. It 
is well known, that the president 
Petion proceeded with so much 
prudence and wisdom, that the 
Spanish government could never 
cast the slightest imputation on 
him of having infringed, in any 
manner, the neutrality which Hay- 
ti, as well as the powers of Europe 
and America, maintained, from the 
beginning of the war which Spain 
carried on with her ancient colo- 
nies, till the present hour. Co- 
lombia is, besides, bound by a so- 
17 
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lemn compact of perpetual alliance 
and confederation with Peru, Chili, 
and Rio de la Plata, with the ob- 
ject of carrying on the war against 
their common enemy, the king of 
Spain, or against all other foreign 
domination. As neither Colombia 
nor its allies have received the 
slightest offence from France, the 
proposed alliance will be equiva- 
lent to a spontaneous provocation, 
on our part, which no American or 
European power can approve of. 
Such a provocation would do con- 
siderable injury to the interests of 
all the American states, now ac- 
tually fighting to establish the in- 
dependence of their ancient head, 
without excepting Hayti. 

It is easy to agree in the abstract 
principle ; that is to say, in the ne- 
cessity which all the American go- 
vernments are under, to perfectly 
understand each other some day, 
in order to guard against all fo- 
reign attacks. But, as to the time 
of putting it into execution, it is 
necessary to use much prudence 
and circumspection. 

The old world has its eyes fixed 
on the new, to observe carefully all 
its measures, and to examine into 
them. If the American states 
have not already arrived to that or- 
der and regularity in their institu- 
tions, and respect to the rights of 
others, which is indispensable to 


viation from the forms, usages, and 
established customs, will retard 
that important result. ‘These pow- 
erful reasons have induced the go- 
vernment of Colombia to believe, 
that, in order to take into conside- 
ration the proposal the government 
of Hayti has made to that of Co- 
lombia, this year, it will be neces- 
sary to consult its allies, and, as it 
is possible that the meeting of the 
plenipotentiaries of all the states of 
America, formerly Spanish, will as- 
semble in Panama, in the course of 
the next year, the government of 
Colombia will embrace that oppor- 
tunity to arrange with its said allies, 
the footing on which, in future, the 
political and mercantile relations 
with the other portions of our he- 
misphere shall be placed, who are, 
in fact and right, separated from its 
ancient government. Then, sir, 
this negotiation will be examined 
into with that spirit of liberality 
which characterizes the policy of 
the government of Colombia and 
its allies; and I venture to antici- 
pate, that their determination will 
be highly agreeable to Hayti. I 
hope, sir, that you will see, in the 
frank and sincere exposition which 
[ have just made, a clear and 
convincing proof of the interest 
with which the government and 
people of Colombia are animated 
for the welfare and prosperity of 





include them in the great family of Hayti. Prpro Gavt. 
civilized nations, the slightest de- 
PERU. 


The Congress of Perv was convened on the 10th of February, and the 
session opened by the following message from Bottvar. 


To THE Sovereign ConstrruTIoNAL Coneress or Perv. 
Gentlemen—The __representa- 
tives of the Peruvian people meet 
this dav. under the auspices of 


the splendid victory of Ayacucho, 
which has, forever, fixed the desti- 
nies of the new world. 
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One year has elapsed since con- 
gress decreed the dictatorial autho- 
rity, in order to save the republic, 
which was sinking under the op- 
pression of the severest calamities. 
But the protecting hand of the libe- 
rating army has healed its wounds: 
it has broken the chains which Pi- 
zarro had rivetted on the sons of 
Manco Capac, founder of the em- 
pire of the sun, and has placed all 
Peru in the possession of its pri- 
mitive rights. 

My administration can only be 
called a campaign. We have had 
hardly time to arm ourselves and 
fight. Our appalling disasters left 
us no choice but to defend our- 
selves. As the army has triumph- 
ed with so much glory, I think it 
my duty to request congress to re- 
ward, in suitable manner, the va- 
lor and virtues of the defenders of 
the country. 

Tribunals have been established 
according to the fundamental law. 
I have sought hidden merit where- 
ever it was to be found, and placed 
in offices of trust and power. I| 
have carefully sought those who 
modestly follow the dictates of 
their consciences and respect the 
laws. 

The public revenue was annihi- 
lated—fraud had shut up all its 
channels. Disorder and confusion 
augmented the miseries of the state 
—1I have been obliged to make es- 
sential reforms and severe ordi- 
nances to preserve the existence 
of the republic. Social life can- 
not be nourished if the riches of 
the country do not freely flow in 
its veins. 

The crisis of the republic forced 
me to adopt measures, and to make 
reforms, which centuries may not 
again require. The political, edi- 
fice had been destroyed by crimes 
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and an exterminating war—I found 
myself on a field of desolation, but 
yet with the means of establishing 
a beneficial government. Notwith- 
standing my ardent zeal for the 
happiness of Peru, | regret that I 
cannot assure congress that this 
great work has yet attained the 
perfection | hoped. Congress will 
have to exert allits wisdom to give 
to the country the organization it 
requires. May ! be permitted to 
confess, that not being a Peruvian, 
it has, on that account, been more 
difficult. for me to attain this de- 
sired end. 

Our relations with the republic 
of Colombia, have obtained for us 
great assistance. Our ally and 
confederate withheld nothing from 
us—she employed her treasure, her 
navy, her armies in combating the 
common enemy, as her own cause. 

Congress will be convinced by 
these demonstrations of Colombia 
of the infinite value with which she 
views a close and intimate fede- 
ration of the new states. Impress- 
ed with the great advantages which 
will result from a meeting of a 
congress of representatives, | have 
hastened to invite our confederates, 
in the name of Peru, to assemble 
as speedily as possible at the isth- 
mus of Panama. This august 
body will there seal the perpetual 
alliance of the different states. 

The republic of Chili has placed 
under the order of our government, 
a part of her navy, commanded 
by the brave vice-admiral Blanco, 
which is blockading Callao, with 
the Chilian and Colombian forces. 

The states of Mexico, Guatema- 
la, and Buenos Ayres have made 
us an offer of their services, which, 
owing to our rapid successes, have 
been without effect. These re- 
publics haye established themselves 
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and maintain their internal tran- 
quillity. 

The diplomatic agent of the re- 
public of Colombia is the only one, 
as yet, accredited near our govern- 
ment. 

The consuls of Colombia, of the 
United States of America, and of 
Great Britain, have presented them- 
selves in this capital, to exercise 
their offices—the last has had the 
misfortune to perish in the most la- 
mentable manner—the other two 
have obtained their exequators to 
enter on the discharge of their 
duties. 

As soon as the military suc- 
cesses of Peru shall be known in 
Europe, it is probable that those 
governments will definitely decide 
on the political conduct they have 
to adopt. I flatter myself Great 
Britain will be the first to recog- 
nize our independence. If we 
are to credit the declarations of 
France, she will not delay in join- 
ing England in that liberal policy ; 
and perhaps the rest of Europe 
will follow the same conduct. 
Spain, herself, if she listens to her 
interests, will no longer oppose the 
existence of the new states, which 
will complete the friendly relations 
of the universe. 

Legislators! In giving up to 
congress the supreme power which 
you deposited in my hands, allow 
me to congratulate the people in 
having rid themselves of the great- 
est curse in the world—war, by the 
victory at Ayacucho, and of des- 
potism, by my resignation. Pro- 
scribe, forever, I beg you, that 
tremendous authority ; that autho- 
rity which was the grave of Rome! 
It was laudable, no doubt, in con- 
gress, in order to resist the dread- 
ful calamities, and to face the fu- 
rious storms which desolated the 


country, to place her laws on the 
bayonets of the liberating army ; 
but, as the nation has obtained do- 
mestic peace and political liberty, 
the laws only ought to govern. 
Gentlemen, the congress is in- 
stalled. My duty, as an auxiliary 
soldier, calls me to assist in ob- 
taining the liberties of Upper Pe- 
ru, and the surrender of Callao, 
the last bulwark of the Spanish 
empire in South America. [ will 
then hasten to my country to give 
an account to the representatives of 
the Colombian people, of my mis- 
sion in Peru—of your liberty, and 
of the glory of the liberating army ! 
Boxivar. 





Act of Independence of the Pro- 
vinces of Urrer Prrv. 
DrEcLARATION. 

The sovereign representation of 
the provinces of Upper Peru, deep- 
ly penetrated with the magnitude 
and weight of their responsibility 
to heaven and the world, in de- 
ciding the destinies of their con- 
stituents, have divested themselves 
of all partiality and private feelings 
at the altar of justice, and have ar- 
dently implored the aid of the 
Great Architect of the universe in 
forming a just decision. Con- 
scious of good faith, justice, mo- 
deration, and careful deliberation 
on their resolution, they declare, in 
the name and with authority of their 
representatives, that the happy day 
has arrived, when Upper Peru has 
become liberated from unjust pow- 
er, from the tyrannic and wretched 
Ferdinand VII., and that this fer- 
tile region has escaped the deba- 
sing relation of a colony of Spain ; 
that it is important to its welfare, 
not to incorporate itself with any 
of the co-terminous republics, but 
to erect itself into a sovereign and 
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independent state, in relation to 
the new, as well as the old world ; 
that the provinces of Upper Peru, 
firm and unanimous in their reso- 
lution, proclaim to the whole earth, 
that they will govern themselves, 
under their own constitution, laws, 
and authorities, that they may think 
most conducive to the prosperity 
of the nation, the inviolable sup- 
port of the catholic religion, and 
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the maintenance of the sacred 
rights of honor, life, liberty, equa- 
lity, property, and security. To 
carry into effect this determination, 
they bind themselves, through this 
sovereign representation, by their 
lives, property, and sacred honor. 

Signed by 

Jose Mariano SERRENO, pres’t. 

And by 47 other representatives. 
Hall of Representatives, Aug. 6, 1825. 





CAPITULATION 


Don Jose Canterac, lieutenant 
general of the royal armies of his 
catholic majesty, being charged 
with the supreme command of 
Peru, in the absence of his excel- 
lency, the vice king D. Jose la 
Serna, wounded and taken prisoner 
in the battle fought this day, after 
having taken the advices of the 
generals and chiefs, re-united after 
the bloody battle of Ayacucho, 
&c. &c. has thought it convenient 
to propose and to regulate with 
the general of division, Antonio 
Jose de Sucre, commanding in 
chief the united army of Peru, the 
conditions contained in the follow- 
ing articles :— 

First. The territory, garrisoned 
by the Spanish troops in Peru, as 
far as the Desaguadoro, shall be 
delivered to the united liberating 
army, with the parks of artillery, 
chests, and all the military maga- 
zines. 

Answer. Granted : and will also 
be included in the delivery all the 
remainder of the Spanish army, the 
baggages and horses, the garrisons 
remaining in any part of the terri- 
tory, and other forces and articles 
belonging to the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

Second. Every individual belong- 


or AYACUCHO. 


ing to the Spanish army will be at 
liberty to return to his country, and 
his passage will be defrayed by the 
state of Peru—meanwhile he shall 
be treated with due consideration, 
and will receive, at least, one half 
of his pay, according to his grade, 
during his stay in the territory. 

Answer. Granted; but the go- 
vernment of Peru will only grant 
the half pay according to propor- 
tionate regulations for the transpor- 
tation. Those who will returp to 
Spain, will not carry arms against 
America, during the war of the in- 
dependence ; and no one will go 
into any part of America occupied 
by the Spanish armies. 

Third. Any individual belonging 
to the Spanish army, wishing to en- 
list in the army of Peru, will enjoy 
his former grade. 

Answer. Granted. 

Fourth. No one shall be accoun- 
table for his former opinions, nor 
for his particular services in the 
king’s cause, nor those known as 
smugglers: in this particular they 
will be entitled to the rights of all 
the articles of this treaty. 

Answer. Granted: if, by their 
conduct, they do not disturb the 
public order, and if they conform 
to the laws. 
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Fifth. Any inhabitant of Peru, 
either European or American, ec- 
clesiastic or merchant, land-owner 
or workman, wishing to remove to 
another country, will be at liberty 
so to do, by virtue of this conven- 
tion, and to take with him his 
family and property—he will be 
protected by the state until his de- 
parture, and if he prefers to re- 
main, he will be considered a 
Peruvian. 

Answer. Granted: with regard 
to the inhabitants of the country 
to be delivered, and agreeably to 
the conditions mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

Sixth. The state of Peru will 
also respect the property of the 
Spaniards who may be absent from 
the territory—they will be at liberty, 
for the period of three years, to 
dispose of their property, which 
wil be considered in the saine 
point of view as that of Americans, 
unwilling to go to the peninsula, 
although they may have property in 
that country. 

Answer. Granted: asin the pre- 
ceding article, provided the con- 
duct of these individuals will, in no 
way, be hostile to the cause of 
the freedom and independence of 
America—in the event of which, 
the government of Peru reserves 
to itself the privilege of acting 
freely and discretionary. 

Seventh. The term of one year 
will be granted to all the interested 
parties, in order to avail themselves 
of the stipulations embraced in the 
fifth article—their property will be 
subjected to the ordinary duties, but 
that of individuals belonging to the 
army to be free of duties. ; 

Answer. Granted. 

Eighth. The state of Peru will 
acknowledge the debts contracted 
hy the administration of the spanish 
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government in the territory thereot. 
to the present day. 

Answer. The congress of Peru 
will decide with regard to this ar- 
ticle, what will be most convenient 
to the interests of the republic. 

Ninth. All the individuals em- 
ployed in public offices, will be con- 
tinued therein, if it be their desire ; 
otherwise, those preferring to leave 
the country will be comprehended 
under the articles 2d and 5th. 

Answer. Those of the meritori- 
ous will be continued in their offices 
if the government should think 
proper. 

Tenth. Every individual belong- 
ing to the army, or in the govern- 
ment’s employ, who may wish to 
be erased froin the rolls and to re- 
main in the country, will be at 
liberty so to do; and in that case 
their persons will be respected. 

Answer. Granted. 

Eleventh. The town of Callao 
will be delivered to the united 
liberating army, and its garrison 
will be included in the articles of 
this treaty. 

Answer. Granted: but the town 
of Callao, with all her colors and 
military articles, shall be delivered 
to the liberator, and be subject to 
his disposal on or before twenty 
days. 

Twelfth. Superior officers of 
both armies will be sent to the pro- 
vinces for the purpose of deliver- 
ing and receiving the archives, 
magazines, appurtenances, and the 
troops, deposited in, and stationed 
at, the different garrisons. 

Answer. Granted : the same for- 
malities will be observed at the de- 
livery of Callao. The provinces 
will be delivered to the independent 
authorities in fifteen days, and the 
places the most remote in all the 
present month. 





























Thirteenth. The vessels of war 
and merchantmen in the ports of 
Peru, will be allowed the term of 
six months, from the date of the 
ratification of this treaty, to get 
their stores and provisions on board, 
to enable them to depart from the 
Pacific. 

Answer. Granted: but the ships 
of war will only be permitted to 
make preparations for their voyage, 
without committing any act of hos- 
tility, either there or on quitting the 
Pacific—they being obliged to 
leave all the seas of America with- 
out touching at any port of Chili, 
or any other port in America, which 
may be occupied by the Spaniards. 

Fourteenth. Passports will be 
granted to the ships of war and 
merchantmen for their uninterrupt- 
ed navigation from the Pacific to 
their ports in Europe. 

Answer. Granted: agreeably to 
the preceding article. 

Fifteenth. All the chiefs and of- 
ficers made prisoners at the battle 
of this day, will be set at liberty 
from this moment, as well as the 
prisoners taken in anterior actions 
by either of the armies. 

Answer. Granted: and the 
wounded will be taken care of un- 
til they shall be able to dispose of 
themselves. , 

Sixteenth. The generals, chiefs 
and officers, will retain the use of 
their uniforms and their swords— 
and will also retain in their servige 
such assistants as correspond with 
their rank, and their servants. 
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Answer. Granted: but, during 
their stay in the territory, they will 
submit to the laws of the country. 

Seventeenth. To those indivi- 
duals of the army who may have 
come to the determination, with 
regard to their future destination, 
agreeably to this treaty, leave will 
be granted them to re-unite with 
their families their other interests, 
and to remove to the place they 
may have chosen; in which case 
they will be furnished with pass- 
ports so that they may not be mo- 
lested in any of the independent 
states until their arrival at their 
places of destination. 

Answer. Granted. 

Eighteenth. Any doubt that may 
arise in the stipulations of the ar- 
ticles of the present treaty, will be 
interpreted in favor of the indivi- 
duals of the Spanish army. 

Answer. Granted: this stipula- 
tion will depend on the good faith 
of the contracting parties. 

And having concluded and ratifi- 
ed this treaty, which is hereby ap- 
proved, there will be made four 
copies of the same, two of which 
will remain in the power of each 
of the parties whose signatures are 
hereto affixed, &c. 

Delivered and signed, with our 
hands, on the field of Ayacucho, 
the 9th of December, 1824. 


Jose CANTERAC, 


Antonio Jose DE Sucre 





BUENOS AYRES. 
MessaGe of the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the 5th Congress. 


Gentlemen—Great events have 


according to law and custom, you 


transpired during the period of witness the reality of what you were 


vour recess. On assembling again, 


anxiously expecting the past year 
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The liberating army of Peru has 
dissolved all the materials of Spa- 
nish power consolidated in the 
heart of the Andes, and dissipated 
their illusions. ‘The independence 
of the American continent is no 
longer disputed. The act, by which 
Great Britain has just recognized 
it, is another memorable event ; 
because it shows the triumph of 
the principles which establish the 
legitimacy of our rights against 
the overbearing alliance of the an- 
cient aristocracy of Europe. Fi- 
nally, the provinces of Rio de la 
Plata are incorporated into a na- 
tional compact. The general con- 
gress, well advised of the situation 
of each of them, has taken proper 
steps, sanctioned the fundamental 
law, which will soon be laid before 
you. You will see, gentlemen, the 
same spirit shining within it, as in 
those laws which you enacted on 
the 13th of November, 1824. Ex- 
perience has shown that they are 
the most suitable to guarantee a 
union which could not be antici- 
pated but by the sanction of a law. 

The governor has provided from 
the treasury of the province for the 
expenses of defence and national 
organization, in the manner which 
will be presented to you. He 
hopes to meet your approbation ; 
because it has been done conform- 
ably to your express wishes. But 
he would have wished to avoid the 
necessity of taking upon himself 
the discretionary charge of the ex- 
ecutive power, in order not to ex- 
pose himself to the danger of foster- 
ing prejudices which can be cured 
only by time and a progressive 
civilization. 

The congress, will no doubt 
hasten to remove this pretext of 
discontent, and the province will 
then confine itself to giving saluta- 
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ry examples of generous devoted- 
ness to their country’s cause, and 
of unwearied attention to the ame- 
lioration of her institutions. Popu- 
lation and capital from all parts are 
encouraged. ‘The increasing pros- 
perity of our commerce, the ac- 
tivity of our industry, and the ge- 
neral welfare of our laboring popu- 
lation, will make the principles of 
our government every day more 
dear to us, as they will introduce 
into the less favored classes of so- 
ciety, that good feeling, that in- 
stinct of liberty and order, which 
disconcerts and derides the ma- 
chinations of the ambitious. The 
ignorance of the people has al- 
ways been their principal resource. 
To destroy this, you ordered the 
establishment of a considerable 
number of elementary schools in 
the city and country. It has been; 
done ; but the state and progress 
of those which were confided to 
the benevolent society, have an- 
swered all hopes, and will serve as 
a model and an incentive. The 
colleges have this year under- 
gone some improvement. Exer- 
tions have been made to repress 
the spirit of insubordination, which 
the examples of lawlessness, during 
a long period of revolution and dis- 
order, always disseminate. Youth. 
unaccustomed to any feelings of 
respect, will form men incapable 
of being free, of governing, or be- 
ing governed, but by terror and 
violence. The university wants a 
constitution, which, giving it an 
existence worthy of its object, 
would offer a security that the sa- 
crifices made for the establishment 
and preservation of classical in- 
struction were productive. This 
matter is on the point of being 
concluded. 

The frequency of crimes, and 














especially in the country, is a pal- 
pable proof of the insufficiency of 
the existing law, and of the incon- 
venience of the actual form of pro- 
ceeding. A form of law will be 
presented immediately to correct 
these evils, which ought not any 
longer to exist in the country. A 
committee is occupied on a mer- 
cantile code, and their labors will 
be presented to you this session. 
In order to establish the security 
of landed property, it has been ne- 
cessary to define exactly the bound- 
aries of each estate, by extricating 
them from the uncertainty in which 
they have hitherto been involved, 
destitute of the safeguards which 
alone are capable of affording a 
knowledge of lands in this coun- 
try, level as the ocean. The to- 
pographical committee, organized 
and provided with every requisite, 
have already undertaken to set ge- 
neral boundaries, to serve as start- 
ing places for subsequent opera- 
tions, and are preparing a chart in 
which each may see the boundaries 
of his property clearly defined. 
The public works for the city 
are fast approaching completion. 
There is no doubt that a temple 
and a school in each village will 
be monuments erected to liberty. 
This plan has commenced opera- 
tions: you will not refuse to vote, 
every year, a sum for an object so 
worthy. Civil and religious edu- 
cation will form the habits of a 
people truly free: it will render 
crimes more rare, coercion less 
necessary, to preserve peace and 
public order. The past year, you 
approved of the plan of erecting 
posts of security in the country, 
with the view of facilitating the 
administration of justice, and of 
rooting out those inhuman prac- 
tices which want and wretched- 
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ness had introduced, for the se- 
curity of those who may be the 
object of them. This year these 
works have been commenced, to 
which will be added the erection 
of suitable court houses in each 
district, where justice may be ad- 
ministered without the inconve- 
nience attending the unsettled ju- 
risdiction of justices of the peace. 

The exertions made for the or- 
ganization and recruiting of the 
provincial army have not been 
fruitless. It is improved in num- 
bers and discipline. ‘The veterans 
on the frontier have fulfilled their 
duty satisfactorily ; but prudence 
requires not only the completion 
but the augmentation of their 
forces. The committee, entrust- 
ed with reforming the military pe- 
nal code, adapting it to our insti- 
tutions and necessities, will soon 
present their labors for your delibe- 
ration. 

The receipts of the province 
have considerably increased during 
the past year, and have been am- 
ply sufficient for the expenses of 
the public service, both ordinary 
and extraordinary. ‘The loan con- 
tracted for in London, has been 
transported hither to advantage, 
without any difference in exchange. 
It is hoped that the works for the 
harbor, to which it was chiefly 
destined, will realize their comple- 
tion by means of private compa- 
nies, and their own funds ; in such 
case leaving free the other monies 
for other objects: in the mean 
time they may be productively em- 
ployed, and our industry encoura- 
ged. All the documents relative 
to it will be seasonably brought 
forward. The machines and tools 
necessary in the coining of money 
are already completed, and a con--. 
tract has been entered into, to 
18 
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raise an establishment of the kind 
during the coming year. 
Gentlemen—I congratulate you 
on your return to your honorable 
duties under auspices so flattering. 
There is great need of your co-ope- 
ration. In the infancy of our na- 
tional existence, and after so long 
a struggle, peace also has its dan- 
gers, and demands important sacri- 
fices. The spirit of anarchy, dis- 
seminated in a thousand ways, 
may corrupt our institutions ; and 
aristocracy, originating in the very 
revolution itself, will avail itself of 
every means to bring them into 
disrepute. Our situation at this 
important epoch, makes the exam- 
ples you may offer in the exercise 
of your functions of transcendant 
importance. It is necessary to 
demonstrate that free institutions 
are not only the most proper to 
make a people prosperous and 
happy, but that they elevate their 
minds and inspire them with a 
boundless and irresistible energy 
in vindicating the national honor. 
Jvan Grecorio De Las Heras. 
Manvet Jose Garcia. 
Buenos Ayres, 18th May, 1825. 





Avpress and Law of Congress of 
Buenos Ayres. 
Buenos Ayres, July, 1825. 
Power, the offspring of force 
and error, having first enchained 
person and property, proceeded to 
conquer through itself, gave immu- 
table laws to the imagination and 
endeavoured to govern even the 
consolations of the heart. Know- 
ledge dissipated the shadows and 
annihilated imposture. Liberty 
triumphed every where; the in- 
violability of persons and property 
was acknowledged as a vital prin- 
ciple of society. Nevertheless, the 


most absurd, as well as the most 
frightful tyrannies, appear not to 
have been sufficiently felt, inas- 
much as even, at this time, laws are 
applauded which presumptuously 
tolerate the right of thinking and 
of acting agreeably to conscience. 
The province would appear to de- 
scend from the point of civilization 
which it has attained, if it were to 
establish a law of toleration, or to 
pretend to grant a liberty, which 
the public authority was always 
obliged to protect ; but, since the 
laws that formerly governed, ren- 
dered necessary an act to abolish 
them, and to give a solemn guaran- 
tee to persons who may wish to 
live in our society, the goverment 
has found no other way to do it 
with dignity than by the proposed 
law, which it has the honor to 
transmit for the consisleration of 
the honorable representatives. This 
act, which will complete the liberty 
of the citizens, will not be less 
glorious than that which solemnly 
declared, in the same month, the 
independence of the republic. 
Heras, 
Manvet J. Gancta. 

Proposed law—sole article. The 
right, which every man has, to 
worship the Divinity agreeably to 
his own conscience, is inviolable in 
the territory of the province. 





Appress of the new Government of 

the Banna OrtenTAL to the Con- 

Tear sy, e 

gress of the Unrrep Provinces 

or La Piatra, sitting at Buenos 
AYREs. 


SOVEREIGN CONSTITUENT CONGRESS. 

The provisional government of 
the eastern province, in its present 
situation, finding the national repre- 
sentation assembled in the sove- 
reign constituent congress. consi 























ders that the wishes of the ‘ Ori- 
entals’’ will be accomplished, and 
that this province will soon be 
placed in the rank which her mis- 
fortunes and sufferings for liberty 
have deserved. ‘The provisional 
government would begin by mani- 
festing its respect for the sovereign 
congress, presenting for its high 
consideration the proceedings of 
the day on which it was installed. 
This document, which comprehends 
a memorial presented to the go- 
vernment by the commander in 
chief of the army, will afford the 
sovereign congress all information 
relating to the state of the province 
up to the present time. 

The provisional government, at 
the moment of its installation, has 
chosen to give this province the 
same form with the others of the 
nation ; and therefore has hastened 
to convoke its provincial represen- 
tation, that from this legitimate 
body the province may receive its 
government and institutions. It 
considers the object of its wishes 
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already attained; for it counts, 
more than on its own resources, on 
receiving the powerful and respec- 
table influence of the national re- 
presentation, to which its deputies 
will soon be united. The Orien- 
tals hope thus much from the sove- 
reign congress, and expect it with 
justice, recalling the public engage- 
ments of that body. 

The provisional government be- 
lieves that it has performed its first 
obligations with the necessary 
promptitude, and that it will com- 
plete its duty by presenting you 
with its homage, respect and obedi- 
ence. 

[Signed] 

Senor Manvurt CaLteros, 
Manvet Duran, 
Loreto DE GoMENSORO, 
Francisco Joaquin Munos, 
Juan Jose Vazquez, and 
Francisco ARANCHO, secretary, 
To the sovereign constituent con- 
gress of the United Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata. 
ARANCHO. 





Lerrer from M. Garcra, to the Brazilian Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 


Buenos Ayres, Nov. 4, 1825. 

The undersigned, secretary of 
state in the department of foreign 
affairs of the republic of the Uni- 
ted Provinces of La Plata, author- 
ised especially by his government. 
has the honor to address his ex- 
cellency the minister of state for 
foreign affairs of the empire of 
Brazil, to apprise him, that the in- 
habitants of the eastern province, 
having recovered, by their own ef- 
forts, the freedom of the territory 
occupied by the forces of his im- 
perial majesty, and after establish- 
ng a regular government for the 


administration of the province, 
have solemnly declared null the 
acts of proceedings by which it 
was attempted to annex that coun- 
try to the empire of Brazil; and 
further, have announced * that 
their general, constant, and de- 
cided wish has been for a union 
with the other argentine provinces 
to which they have always belong- 
éd by the most sacred ties known 
to the world ;”’ the general con- 
gress of the United Provinces, to 
whom this declaration was trans- 
mitted, could not. without injus- 
tice to itself, abstain from the ex- 
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ercise of a right which was always 
indisputable, nor leave to their 
fate, at the mercy of events, an 
armed, courageous, and exaspe- 
rated population, capable of pro- 
ceeding to all extremities in de- 
fence of their rights. 

On this account it was, that at 
the sitting of the 25th of October 
last, the congress decreed thus: 
“In conformity with the general 
and constant wish of the provinces 
of the state, and that which the 
oriental provinces has deliberately 
repeated, by the legitimate organ 
of its representatives in the law of 
the 25th of August of the present 
year, the congress, in the name of 
the communities which it repre- 
sents, declares the said province 
to be re-incorporated in fact with 
the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata, to which 
it has of right belonged, and de- 
sires to belong.” 

By this solemn declaration, the 
general government is pledged to 
provide for the defence and secu- 
rity of the eastern province. It 
will fulfil this pledge by all the 
means in its power, and by the 
same will expedite the evacuation 
of the only two military posts which 
are still held by the troops of his 
imperial majesty. 

The undersigned is at the same 
time authorised to declare, that. in 
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this new situation, the government 
of the United Provinces retains 
the same spirit of moderation and 
justice that has served as the basis 
of its policy, and guided the en- 
deavors which it has heretofore 
made in vain, to obtain restitution 
of the oriental province by amica- 
ble negotiation, a spirit of which 
it will give fresh proofs as often as 
its dignity will allow it so to do. 
In any event, it will strike only in 
self defence, and to recover the 
occupied posts ; its aim being sim- 
ply to maintain the integrity of the 
territory of the United Provinces, 
and solemnly guaranty for the fu- 
ture, inviolability of their limits 
against force or seduction. 

Under such circumstances, and 
after having made known to your 
excellency the intentions and wish- 
es of the government of the Uni- 
ted Provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
it remains for the undersigned to 
add that the establishment of a 
peace, exceedingly precious for 
the contiguous states, and even 
for the whole continent, will de- 
pend solely on the will of his im- 
perial majesty. 

The undersigned salutes your 
excellency. 

Manvet J. Garcia. 
To the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Empire of 
Brazil. 
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BRAZIL. 


The * Diario de Rio de Janeiro,” of Dec. 27, contains the following de- 
cree or Declaration of War, by the Emperor. 


The government of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, ha- 
ving committed acts of hostility 
against this empire without provo- 
cation or previous formal declara- 
tion of war, rejecting thus the forms 
established among civilized nations, 
as required by the dignity of the 
Brazilian people, and the rank which 
belongs to us among powers, that 
I, having heard my council of state, 
should declare, as | now do, WAR 
against the said provinces and their 
government ; directing that by sea 
and land, all possible hostilities be 
waged upon them ; authorising 
such armaments as my subjects 
may please to use against that na- 
tion; @eclaring that all captures 
or prizes of whatever nature, shall 
accrue entirely to the captors, with- 
out any deduction in favor of the 
public treasury. [Follows the re- 
gulation for the publication and dis- 
tribution of the decree. } 

Rio de Janeiro, 10th December, 
1825 ; fourth year of the indepen- 
dence and the empire. 





PROCLAMATION, 

Of his majesty, Don Pepro 1st, 
emperor of the Brazits, given at 
Rio Janetro, at the review on 
the 16th of November, 1825. 
Fellow companions.—What a 

field of glory is now opened! 

Where would be the soldier who 

dares not hasten to it? What 

Brazilian, of even in the most dis- 

tant province, would not wish to 

support his promises, the existence 
of the monarchy, and the integrity 
of this colossal empire, which once 
frightened the whole known world. 
Can it be possible, O! eternal 





Lord! that thou consentest that 
the rebels should triumph over an 
empire of the holy cross? No, 
thou art not unjust. 

Fear nothing, then, fellow-com- 
panions, assisted by the hand of 
our Lord—nor lose a moment of 
time, to take up your arms against 
the enemy of the empire! 

Or are we, perhaps, not the 
same Brazilians who declared the 
independence? Separating, could 
we be the same who fought once 
against the Portuguese and drove 
from our territory 14,000 of their 
troops? Weare the same, and, if 
possible, still more vaiiant and more 
enterprising ! 

Let us prove, then, fellow-com- 
panions, that we have not left off 
to be Brazilians, when appearing 
in the battle, and that the 19 im- 
perial stars shall always exist uni- 
ted. 

The province of Rio Grande 
wants help which animates its in- 
habitants, which assists them and 
which shows them, that in their 
sovereign they have a wise, care- 
ful, and loving father, who looks 
out to protect them against the 
horrors, which, as he thinks, hang 
over them like a showery cloud. 

What greater glory can there be 
for a soldier than to show himself 
useful to his country, and to risk 
his life for it! Will not the re- 
venger of the national honor still 
be blest by the following genera- 
tion ? 

Do not think, fellow-compa- 
nions, that | speak to you to en- 
thusiast you—no, enthusiasm is 
born with a Brazilian soldier, and 
that is his staff! No, I speak te 
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#ou to make known the necessity 
which obliges me, if even with all 
the feelings of my imperial heart, 
to separate some of you from your 
families, and from me who loves 
you so much! 
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Let us go then, fellow-compa- 
nions, the national honor, which is 
offended, calls—and the world will 
say—long live the Brazilian troops. 

(Signed) EMPEROR. 





Treaty made between his imperial majesty and his most faithful ma- 
jesty, on the recognition of the empire of Brazii, August 29, 1825, 
and ratified by his imperial majesty the day after. 


IN THE NAME OF THE MOST HOLY AND INDIVISIBLE TRINITY. 


His most faithful majesty, con- 
stantly cherishing in his royal mind 
the most lively wishes to re-esta- 
blish peace, friendship and harmo- 
ny between kindred nations, whom 
the most sacred ties should concili- 
ate and unite in perpetual alliance ; 
toaccomplish those important ends, 
promote general prosperity, assure 
political existence, and the future 
destinies of Portugal as well as 
Brazil; and desirous of removing 
at once, all obstacles which might 
impede the said alliance, concord, 
and happiness of both states, by 
his decree, (diploma,) of the 13th 
May of the current year, recog- 
nizes Brazil as an independent 
empire, and separated from the 
kingdoms of Portugal and Al- 
garves, and his pre-eminently be- 
loved and valued son Don Pedro, 
as emperor, and freely ceding and 
transferring the sovereignty of the 
said empire to his said son, and his 
legitimate successors, and taking 
only and reserving for his own per- 
son the same title. 

And these august sovereigns ac- 
cepting the mediation of his Bri- 
tannic majesty for the adjustment 
of every question incident to the 
separation of the two states, have 
nominated plenipotentiaries ; to 
wit: (Here follow the names and 
titles of the plenipotentiaries nomi- 


nated by his imperial majesty.) 

His most faithful majesty has 
nominated the most illustrious and 
excellent knight, sir Charles Stu- 
art, privy councillor of his Britannic 
majesty, &e. 

And the said plenipotentiaries 
having seen and exchanged their 
respective powers, have agreed, in 
conformity with the principles ex- 
pressed in this preamble, that the 
present treaty be formed. 

Article Ist. His most faithful 
majesty recognizes Brazil as an 
independent empire, and separated 
from the kingdoms of Portugal and 
Algarves, and his pre-eminently 
beloved and valued son as empe- 
ror, ceding, and of his free will 
transferring, the sovereignty of the 
said empire to his said son and his 
legitimate successors, his faithful 
majesty taking only, and reserving 
for his own person, the same title. 

Art. 2d. His imperial majesty, 
as an acknowledgement of respect 
and love for his august father and 
lord, Don John VI., consents that 
his most faithful majesty shall take 
for himself the title of emperor. 

Art. 3d. His imperial majesty 
promises not to admit propositions 
from any Portuguese colonies to 
unite themselves to the empire of 
Brazil. 

Art. 4th. Henceforth, there shal! 











be peace and alliance, and the most 
pertect friendship between the em- 
pire of Brazil and the kingdoms of 
Portugal and Algarves, with a com- 
plete oblivion of past feuds between 
the respective powers. 

Art. 5th. The subjects of the two 
nations, Brazillian and Portuguese, 
shall be considered and treated in 
the respective states, as those of 
the most favored and friendly na- 
tion, and their rights and property 
shall be religiously observed and 
protected, it remaining understood 
that the actual possessors of real 
estates shall be maintained in the 
peaceful possession of the same. 

Art. 6th. All real or moveable 
property, or property in funds, se- 
questered or confiscated, belong- 
ing to the subjects of the two 
sovereigns of Brazil and Portugal, 
shail be forthwith restored, as well 
as their past revenues, the expenses 
of administration be deducted, or 
their owners reciprocally indemni- 
fied in the manner specified in the 
8th article. 

Art. 7th. All vessels and cargoes 
seized, belonging to the subjects of 
the two sovereigns, shall be in like 
sort restored, or their owners in- 
demnified. 

Art. 8th. A commission, nomi- 
nated by the two governments, 
composed of Brazilians and Portu- 
guese in equal numbers, and esta- 
blished. where the respective go- 
vernments shall deem most conve- 
nient, shall be charged with inve- 
stigating the matters of the sixth 
and seventh articles; it being un- 
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derstood that the claims shall be 
preferred within the term of a year 
from the formation of the commis- 
sion, and that in case of an equal 
division in opinion, the point shall 
be decided by the representative of 
the mediating sovereign. Both go- 
vernments will designate the funds 
from which the first claims liqui- 
dated are to be paid. 

Art. 9th. All the public demands 
or reclamations of government on 
government, shall be mutually re- 
ceived and decided, either with 
restitution of the objects claimed, 
or with indemnity of the precise 
amount. For the adjustment of 
such claims, both the high con- 
tracting parties agree to conclude 
a direct and special convention. 

Art. 10th. The relations of com- 
merce shall be immediately re-esta- 
blished between the two nations, 
the Brazilians and Portuguese ; all 
merchandise paying reciprocally 
fifteen per cent. in duties of con- 
suinption provisionally ; the duties 
on exportation and re-exportation 
remaining as before the separation. 

Art. 11. Ratifications of the pre- 
sent treaty shall be exchanged in 
the city of Lisbon within the space 
of five months, or sooner, if pos- 
sible, computed from the day of 
signing the present treaty. 

In testimony of which, we, the 
undersigned plenipotentiaries, &c. 

CuHar es Stuart. 

Luiz Joze De CarvatHor Metto, 
Baram De Santo Amaro. 
Francisco ViLeLLA Barposa. 
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Sprecn of his Majesty the Emperor of Braztt, delivered in the Senate 
Chamber, on the 6th of May, 1826, at the opening of the National 


Assembly. 


August and most dignified Rep- 
resentatives of the Brazilian na- 
tion—t or the second time | have 
the pleasure of presenting myself 
before you, at the opening of the 
national assembly. | infinitely re- 
gret that it has not been opened on 
the day marked out by the consti- 
tution, after the government had 
contributed on its part as far as it 
could to avoid a postponement of 
the law. 

On the 12th November, 1823, I 
dissolved the constituent assem- 
bly, painful as it was, and from 
motives which are not unknown to 
you. I, at the same time, pro- 
mised the project of a constitu- 
tion; this was accepted, and 
sworn to, and this day it is the po- 
litical constitution which reigns in 
this empire, and in virtue of which 
this assembly is re-united. 

The harmony which it is desired 
should exist among political de- 
partments, prevails in this consti- 
tution in the best possible manner. 
The whole empire is tranquil, ex- 
cept the province of Cisplatina. 
The continuation of this quiet, 
the necessity of the constitutional 
system, and the desire which I 
have that the empire be governed 
by it, point at the harmony that 
should guide the senate and the 
chamber of deputies, and also the 
government and both chambers ; 
and that all may be persuaded that 
revolutions are not the fruit of this 
system, but of those persons who, 
under its shade, seek to put in prac- 
tice their own private ends. 

The Cisplatina province, as I 
have already said, is the only one 
not in a state of quiet, for there 
have revolted ungrateful men. who 


owe much to Brazil, and who are 
now aided by the government of 
Buenos Ayres, which is actually 
struggling against us. 

The national honor demands 
that the Cisplatina province should 
be sustained, for the integrity of 
the empire is sworn to. 

On the 15th November of last 
year, the independence of Brazil 
was recognized by my august fa- 
ther, Don John the sixth, of glo- 
rious memory, which was followed 
by that of Austria, England, Swe- 
den, and France, the same having 
been done long before by the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

On the 24th April, of the pre- 
sent year, the anniversary of the 
embarkation of my father, Don 
John sixth, for Portugal, I received 
the unfortunate and unexpected 
intelligence of his death. 

The most poignant pain has pos- 
sessed my heart. Finding myself, 
when least expected, the legitimate 
king of Portugal, Algarves, and 
their dominions, the course which 
I ought to pursue is presented to 
me suddenly. Grief and the sense 
of duty alternately occupying my 
soul ; but putting all other consi- 
derations aside, I look to the inte- 
rests of Brazil. Attending to my 
word, I shall sustain my honor ; | 
am free to congratulate Portugal ; 
and it would be indecorous of me 
not to do so. What would not be 
the affliction tormenting my soul 
when seeking the congratulations 
of the Portuguese nation, without 
offending the Brazilian, and of se- 
parating them, (although already 
separated,) that they should never 
agajn be united ! 

Ihave confirmed the regency in 














Portugal, which my father had 
created. Ihave given an amnes- 
ty. I have given a constitution. 
1 have abdicated and ceded all the 
indisputable and irrefragible rights 
which belonged to the monarchi- 
cal crown of Portugal, and the 
sovereignty of those kingdoms, to 
the person of my much beloved 
and dear daughter, the princess 
Donna Maria da Gloria, now 
Donna Maria the second, queen 
of Portugal. ‘This was proper 
for my honor and the good of 
Brazil. Thus some Brazilians, 
though incredulous, will know, 
(what they ought to have known,) 
that the interests of Brazil, and 
the love of her independence, are 
strong in me; that [ have abdi- 
cated the crown of the Portuguese 
monarchy, which by indisputable 
right belonged to me, only because 
at a future day it might not com- 
promit the interests of Brazil, of 
which I am the perpetual defender. 

It will merit your most sedulous 
care to provide for the education 
of the youth of both sexes, for the 
public revenue, all other public es- 
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tablishments, and first of all, the 
formation of judicious laws, as 
well as the repeal of others di- 
rectly opposed to the constitution, 
that by this we may be guided and 
exactly regulated. ‘The most part 
of the senators and deputies, who 
compose this assembly, must well 
recollect the evils which some na- 
tions have suffered from a want of 
that respect due to the constituted 
authorities, when these have been 
attacked and menaced, instead of 
being proceeded against according 
to law and universal justice. 

I well know that these, my re- 
flections, are not necessary before 
this assembly, composed as it is 
of such dignified senators and de- 
puties ; but they will serve as an 
assurance of the zeal, love, and in- 
terest which I really take in the 
Brazilian empire, and in the obser- 
vance of its constitution. Much 
more could I recommend to you, 
but [ deem it unnecessary on my 
part. 

ConsTITUTIONAL EMPEROR, 


And perpetual defender of Brazil. 





Tne Cuevatier DE Gamero To Mr. Hurrapo. 


[TRANSLATION. } 

Park Crescent, 30th October, 1825. 

Sir—I fulfil to day, a very agree- 
able duty, in announcing to you, 
that the emperor, my master, to 
whom I made known the note which 
you addressed to me on the 7th June 
last, has been pleased to accept the 
formal invitation which the govern- 
ment of Colombia gave to him ; that 
Brazil should join the other states of 
America about to assemble at Pa- 
nama, to arrange in common their 
mutual relations, and fix their re- 
spective political and commercial 
system. 





The policy ef the emperor is $0 
generous and benevolent, that he 
will always be ready to contribute 
to the repose, the happiness and the 
glory of America. And as soon as 
the negotiation relative to the re- 
recognition of the empire shall be 
honorably terminated at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, he will send a plenipotentiary 
to the congress, to take part in the 
deliberations of general interest 
which shall be compatible with the 
strict neutrality which he observes 
between the belligerent state of 
America and Spain. 

Such, sir, is the answer which I 
19 
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am to make you, adding that the 
emperor appreciates the friendship 
of the Colombian government, and 
it will give him pleasure to cultivate 
it. Happy to be the organ of the 
sentiments of my august master, I 
pray you to accept the renewed as- 
surances of the high consideration 


with which I have the honor to be, 
your most humble and obedient 
servant, 
Yue CHEVALIER DE GAMEIRo. 
His Excellency, Mr. Hurrapo, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Colombia, London. 


J.M. Gomeria, Secretary of Legation. 





CHILI. 


Exposition made by a majority of the Curttan Congress, of the causea 
that induced its dissolution. 


The respect due to the opinions 
of men, and the responsibility of 
the high trust of representing the 
rights of the people, oblige the 
undersigned to publish their rea- 
sons for the communication made 
to the executive on the 15th in- 
stant. 

We make this representation, 
for the benefit of those citizens of 
the republic, who did not witness 
the disgraceful scenes on the nights 
of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th. 

This capital, which has been the 
theatre of these occurrences, would 
excuse us the labor. It was as sen- 
sible as ourselves, of the necessi- 
ty of arresting a disorder which 
threatened the utmost excesses. 
Our interference, operating with 
its wishes, restored tranquillity to 
the place, and dispelled from the 
imagination of the citizens, the 
frightful image of a_ revolution 
which had already broke forth. 
Armed citizens, at the bar of con- 
gress, shouting tumultuously, others 
outside, invoking the omnipotence 
of the people, and clamors within 
the hall, for the expulsion of a 
member who had addressed the 
citizens in a manner unpleasant to 
them, were circumstances, consi- 
dered by men enlightened by ex- 


perience or history, as the flash 
preceding the bolt, or rather as an- 
archy fully exhibited. There were 
only wanting tribunes of the peo- 
ple demanding their victims, and 
that the national legislature should 
find them guilty of crime. 

The sanctuary of law being pro- 
faned, and the majesty of the peo- 
ple being violated in the persons of 
their representatives, many of the 
subscribing deputies requested of 
the president a full and extraordi- 
nary meeting of the house, to con- 
sider upon the suspension of its 
sessions. 

The incidents of previous nights 
made precautions absolutely neces- 
sary. The house, from this consi- 
deration, resolved to meet in se- 
cret session: but their deliberations 
were interrupted by a body of peo- 
ple, who thronged to the doors of 
the congress, with threats and vo- 
ciferations. 

The house adjourned till 10 
o’clock of the next morning, and 
directed the principal doors to be - 
kept closed, that the hall might not 
be occupied by anticipation. The 
disorder without, was less alarming 
during the session, but the like spi- 
rit seemed to have penetrated the 
hall itself. We may be permitted. 
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in honor to the country, to pass si- 
lently the occurrences which took 
place within the house on that day. 
They were such, that the under- 
signed, abandoning all hope of a 
central assembly, declared their 
absolute separation, and retired to 
communicate it to their constitu- 
ents, and resolved, unanimously, 
to notify the executive, recom- 
mending to him the public peace, 
so greatly disturbed. 

Our object in this short exposi- 
tion, is to prevent the astonishment 
of those who, without a knowledge 
of the facts, have been apprised of 
the dissolution of the congress. 
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‘We believe that honorable men 


will appreciate our motives, and 
approve a beneficial resolution. 
Our regret is sincere, that the 
legislature has left the republic un- 
provided with important laws. We 
are, however, consoled with the re- 
flection, that the government will 
speedily restore the representation, 
and that the people will be con- 
vinced, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate results of former con- 
gresses, that they are the only 
source of felicity to the republic. 
Signed by nineteen deputies. 
Santiago, May 16, 1825. 





CENTRAL 


ABOLISHMENT 


The general assembly of the 
United Provinces of Central Ame- 
rica, conceiving that the system of 
government adopted by this repub- 
lic, would differ in nothing from 
that heretofore imposed by Spain, 
were not the principles of liberty, 
equality, and justice, to be extended 
to every citizen of these states ; and 
believing that it would be unjust in 
a free government to suffer a portion 
of our fellow men to remain in sla- 
very, and not to restore them to 
their natural condition, the posses- 
sion of liberty, and wishing at the 
same time to indemnify the owners 
of slaves for their emancipation, has 
passed the following decree :— 

1. From the publication of this 
law, all slaves, of every age and sex, 
in every part of the confederated 
states of Central America, shall be 
free ; and, hereafter, shall no per- 
sons be born slaves. 

2. No person born or naturalized 
in these states, shall hold another in 
slavery under any pretext, nor traf- 


AMERICA, 


or SLAVERY. 

fic in slaves within, or out of these 
states. In the first case, the slaves 
shall become free ; and in both, the 
trader shall loose the rights of citi- 
zenship. 

3. No foreigner engaged in this 
traffic, shall be admitted within 
these states. , 

4, The regulations and orders of 
the Spanish government, giving 
freedom to those slaves who shall 
escape to these states from others, 
to regain their liberty, shall be pre- 
served in force; observing, howev- 
er, the stipulations on this subject, 
by public treaties. 

5. Each province of the confed- 
deration, respectfully, shall indem- 
nify the owners of the slaves, after 
the following manner: 

‘© 1. The owners of slaves under 
twelve years, who may claim in- 
demnity for the parents of these 
slaves, shall have no claim on ac- 
count of their emancipation. If in- 
demnity be made for the father or 
mother alone, of the said slaveg, 
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they shall be paid for, at half their’ 


just valuation. Persons, who may 
have liberated the parents of such 
slaves under twelve years, shall be 
indemnified for them, at their full 
value. Those who shall have ac- 
quired such slaves by purchase, 
shall receive indemnity for them, at 
their proper value, as for slaves 
above twelve years of age. 

“2. For slaves above the age of 
twelve years, indemnity shall be 
made as provided by regulations to 
be formed for this object. 

*¢ 3. No indemnity shall be al- 
lowed for slaves above fifty years 
of age.” 

6. In every province, a fund shall 
be created from duties to be impo- 
sed for the special purpose of indem- 
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nifying the owners of slaves. The 
collection and management of these 
funds shall belong to the junta of 
indemnification which shall be es- 
tablished in each province, under 
the regulations to be enacted. 

7. Every owner of slaves, who, 
after the publication of this law, at 
the place or town where they reside, 
shall compel them to any service, 
or shall prevent them from applying 
to the nearest municipality of their 
document of liberation, shall be 
tried and punished, as provided for 
in the case of those who conspire 
against personal liberty ; and they 
shall, moreover, be subjected to the 
loss of the indemnity for the value 
of the slave, who shall be so treated. 





“HAYTI. 
ProctamatTion of Joun Pierre Boyer, Prestpentr of Hay. 


A long oppression had borne 
down Hayti: Your courage, and 
your heroic efforts raised her, 
twenty years since, from degrada- 
tion to the rank of independent 
nations. ‘But your glory demand- 
ed one other triumph. The French 
flag, coming this day to salute the 
land of liberty, consecrates the le- 
gitimacy of your emancipation. It 
was reserved to the monarch of 
France, not less religious than 
great, to signalize his advance- 
ment to the crown by an act of 
justice, which at once adds bril- 
liancy to the throne from whence 
it emanates, and to the nation 
which is its object. 

Haytiens! A special ordinance 
of his majesty, Charles X., dated 
17th April last, recognizes the full 
and entire independence of your 
government. This authentic act, 
hv adding the formality of law to 


the political existence which you 
have already acquired, will give 
you that rank in the world, in 
which you have been placed, and 
to which Divine Providence calls 
you. 

Citizens! Commerce and agri- 
culture will now be greatly extend- 
ed. The arts and sciences, which 
rejoice in peace, will be highly im- 
proved, to embellish your new situ- 
ation with all the benefits of civili- 
zation. Continue, by your attach- 
ment to national institutions, and 
above all, to your union, to be the 
terror of those who would desire 
to disturb you in the just and 
peaceable enjoyment of your rights. 

Soldiers! You have merited well 
of your country. Under all cir- 
cumstances, you have been ready 
to combat for her defence. The 


fidelity of which you have given so 
many proofs to the commander of 

















the nation, is the most glorious re- 
compense for his constant solici- 
tude for the prosperity and glory 
of the republic. 

Haytiens! Show yourselves wor- 
thy of the honorable place which 
you occupy amongst the nations of 
the earth. More happy than your 
fathers, who left you only the legacy 
of an awful fate, you shall bequeath 
to your posterity the most glorious 
heritage which they can desire— 
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internal harmony, and external 
peace, a flourishing and respected 
country. 
Live forever, liberty, liberty! 
Live forever independence ! 
Given at the national palace, Port- 
au-Prince, 11th July, 1825, and 
twenty-second year of indepen- 
dence. 
Bover, President. 
B. Inginac, Secretary General. 





Notice from the Office of the Secretary Generat of Haytr. 


The government of the repub- 
lic, in offering an asylum to the 
African descendants who exist in 
the United States deprived of all 
civil rights, did it not so much for 
its own. as for that of this oppress- 
ed people. Its munificence, in- 
deed, has extended not only to the 
encouragement of emigration to 
Hayti, but the entire expense of it 
has also been defrayed. 

It was not, therefore, to have 
been expected, that a base specu- 
lation would have been made of 
the transportation of emigrants to 
Hayti from the United States, and 
that among captains of vessels, as 
well as among the emigrants them- 
selves, there would have been found 
persons so demoralized as to vio- 
late their good faith. Yet it can- 
not be denied, that captains, not 
satisfied with having persuaded 
emigrants who had settled in the 
republic, to return to the United 
States, have even shared with them 
the profits of the speculation. 

How many persons have been 
known to have demanded the 
means of returning before they 
had scarcely debarked, and before 
the expiration of the four months 
for which rations had been granted 


by the state? Were it necessary 
to offer new proofs of the concert 
of a large number of emigrants 
with captains of vessels, we would 
state, that several families, which 
arrived in the Olive Branch, on the 
4th inst. demanded their permis- 
sion to return three days after they 
had landed. ‘These emigrants are 
so completely destitute, as to re- 
quire that the republic should pay, 
not only the expense of their pas- 
sage, but also that of their removal 
from the interior to the ports of 
the United States where they em- 
bark. How then could this spe- 
culation take place, were not 
these emigrants interested in the 
scheme ? 

Wishing, therefore, to suppress 
this fraudulent practice, which 
draws considerably from the pub- 
lic treasury without accomplishing 
the object proposed, all captains of 
United “tates vessels, and others, 
who shall convey emigrants to 


Hayti, are hereby notified, that the 
goverhment of the republic will 
not defray any expense for the pas- 
sages of said emigrants after the 
15th June, 1825. 

The emigration societies that 
have been formed in the United 
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States, are also notified, that after 
the above date, no allowance will 
be made to them by the govern- 
ment for any aid rendered to emi- 
grants; and that, hereafter, they 
will only be entitled to four months’ 
provisions, and a lot of ground for 
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cultivation, the property of which 
they may acquire, after having paid 
its value. 
By authority. B. Inernac, 
Secretary General. 
Port-au-Prince, April 12, 1825. 





EUROPE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sreecu of the Krxe to the PARLIAMENT. 


My lords and gentlemen—We 
are commanded by his majesty to 
express to you the gratification 
which his majesty derives from 
the continuance and progressive 
increase of that public prosperity 
upon which his majesty congratu- 
Jated you at the opening of the last 
session of parliament. 

There never was a period in the 
history of this country, when all the 
great interests of the nation were, 
at the same time, in so thriving a 
condition, or when a feeling of 
content and satisfaction was more 
widely diffused throughout all class- 
es of the British people. 

It is no small addition to the 
gratification of his majesty, that 
Ireland is participating in the ge- 
neral prosperity. 

The outrages, for the suppress- 
ion of which extraordinary powers 
were confided to his majesty, have 
so far ceased, as to warrant the 
suspension of the exercise of those 
powers in most of the districts 
heretofore disturbed. 

Industry and commercial ‘enter- 
prise are extending themselves in 
that part of the united kingdom. 

It is, therefore, more to be re- 
greted, that associations should 
exist in Ireland, which have adopt- 


ed proceedings irreconcileable with 
the spirit of the constitution, and 
calculated, by exciting alarm and 
by exasperating animosities, to en- 
danger the peace of society, and 
retard the course of national im- 
provement. 

His majesty relies upon your 
wisdom to consider, without delay, 
the means of applying a remedy to 
this evil. 

His majesty further recommends 
to you, the renewal of the inquiries, 
instituted last session, into the state 
of [reland. 

His majesty has seen, with re- 
gret, the interruption of tranquillity 
in India, by the unprovoked ag- 
gression and extravagant preten- 
sions of the Burmese government, 
which rendered hostile operations, 


against that state, unavoidable. 


It is, however, satisfactory to 
find, that none of the other native 
powers have manifested any un- 
friendly disposition, and that the 
bravery and conduct displayed by 
the forces already employed against 
the enemy, afford the most favora- 
ble prospect of a successful termi- 
nation of the contest. 

Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons—His majesty has directed us 
to inform you, that the estimates of 























the year will be, forthwith, laid be- 
fore you. 

The state of his majesty’s Indian 
possessions, and circumstances con- 
nected with other parts of his ma- 
jesty’s foreign dominions, will ren- 
der some augmentation, in his mili- 
tary establishment, indispensable. 
His majesty, however, has the sin- 
cere gratification of believing, that, 
notwithstanding the increase of ex- 
pense, arising out of this augmenta- 
tion, such is the flourishing condi- 
tion, and progressive improvement 
of the revenue, that it will still be 
in your power, without affecting 
public credit, to give additional fa- 
cilities to the national industry, and 
to make a further reduction in the 
burthens of his people. 

My lords and gentlemen—His 
majesty commands us to inform 
you, that his majesty continues to 
receive from his allies, and gener- 
ally, from all princes and states, 
assurances of their unabated desire 
to maintain and cultivate the rela- 
tions of peace with his majesty, 
and with each other, and that it is 
his majesty’s constant endeavor to 
preserve the general tranquillity. 

The negotiations which have 
been so long carried on, through 
his majesty’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, between the emperor 

of Russia and the Ottoman Porte, 
have been brought to an amicable 
issue. 

His majesty has directed to be 
laid before you, copies of arrange- 
ments which have been entered 
into with the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Hanover, for improving 
the commercial intercourse be- 
tween those states and the united 
kingdom. 

A treaty, having for its object 
the more effectual suppression of 
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the slave trade, has been conclu- 
ded between his majesty and the 
king of Sweden ; a copy of which 
treaty, as soon as the ratification 
shall have been exchanged, his 
majesty will direct to be laid be- 
fore you. 

Some difficulties have arisen 
with respect to the ratification of 
the treaty for the same object, 
which was negotiated last year be- 
tween his majesty and the United 
States of America. These difficul- 
ties, however, his majesty trusts, 
will not finally impede the conclu- 
sion of so beneficial an arrange- 
ment. 

In conformity to the declarations 
which have been repeatedly made 
in his majesty’s name, his majesty 
has taken measures for confirming, 
by treaties, the commercial rela- 
tions already subsisting between 
this kingdom and those countries 
of America which appear to have 
established their separation from 
Spain. So soon as those treaties 
shall be completed, his majesty will 
direct copies of them to be laid be- 
fore you. 

His majesty commands us not 
to conclude without congratulating 
you upon the continued improve- 
ment in the state of the agricultural 
interest, the solid foundation of our 
national prosperity: nor without 
informing you that evident advan- 
tage has been derived from the re- 
lief which you have recently given 
to commerce by the removal of in- 
convenient restrictions. 

His majesty recommends to you 
to persevere, (as circumstances 
may allow,) in the removal of simi- 
lar restrictions—and his majesty 
directs us to assure you that you 
may rely upon his majesty’s cordial 
co-operatiort in fostering and ex- 
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tending that commerce, which, 
whilst it is, under the blessing 


of Providence, a main source of 


strength and power to this coun- 
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try, contributes, in no less degree, 
to the happiness and civilization of 
mankind. 





Great Brirain 


The parliament was prorogued, 
by commission, on the 6th July— 
when the lord chancellor read the 
following speech :— 

My lords and gentlemen—The 
business of the session is now 
brought to a conclusion, we are 
commanded by his majesty to ex- 
press the great satisfaction which 
he feels in releasing you from your 
laborious attendance in parliament. 

His majesty returns you his 
warmest acknowledgments for the 
zeal and assiduity with which you 
have prosecuted the inquiries into 
the state of ireland, which he re- 
commended to you at the opening 
of the session. 

It is a particular gratification to 
his majesty, that the tranquillity 
and improved condition of that 
part of the united kingdom, have 
rendered the extraordinary powers 
with which you had imvested his 
majesty, no longer necessary for 
the public safety. 

His majesty is happy to be able 
to announce to you, that he re- 
ceives from all foreign powers the 
strongest assurance of their friend- 
ly disposition towards this country ; 
and of their desire to maintain a 
general peace. 

While his majesty regrets the 
continuance of the war in the 
East Indies with the Burmese go- 
vernment, he trusts that the gal- 
lant exertions of the British and 
native forces, employed in opera- 
tions in the enemy’s territory, may 
lead to a speedy and satisfactory 
termination of the contest. 


AND IRELAND. 


Gentlemen of the house of com 
mons—We have it in command 
from his majesty to thank you for 
the supplies which you have grant- 
ed to him for the service of the 
present year; and, at the same 
time, to express the satisfaction 
which he derives from the reduc- 
tion you have found it practicable 
to make in the burdens of his peo- 
ple. 

My lords and gentlemen—His 
majesty has commanded us to as- 
sure you, that he is highly sensible 
of the advantages which must re- 
sult from the measures you have 
adopted, in the course of this ses- 
sion, for extending the commerce 
of his subjects, by the removal of 
unnecessary and inconvenient re- 
strictions, and from the beneficial 
relaxations which you have deem- 
ed it expedient to introduce into 
the colonial system of this coun- 
try. 

These measures, his majesty is 
persuaded, will evince to his sub- 
jects in those distant possessions 
the solicitude with which parlia- 
ment watches over their welfare. 
They tend to cement and consoli- 
date the interests of the colonies 
with those of the mother country ; 
and his majesty confidently trusts, 
that they will contribute to promote 
that general and increasing prospe- 
rity, on which his majesty had the 
happiness of congratulating you 
on the opening of the present ses- 
sion, and which, by the blessing of 
Providence, continues to pervade 
every part of this kingdom. 
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Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation, between H. B. Majesty 
and the Unirep Provinces of Rio de la Plata. 


Art. 1st. There shall be perpetual 
amity between the dominions and 
subjects of his majesty, the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, and 
their inhabitants. 

Art. 2d. There shall be, between 
all the territories of his Britannic 
majesty in Europe, and the territo- 
ries of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, a reciprocal freedom of 
commerce: the inhabitants of the 
two countries, respectively, shall 
have liberty, freely and securely, to 
come, with their ships and cargoes, 
to all such places, ports and rivers, 
in the territories, aforesaid, to 
which other foreigners are or may 
be permitted to come, to enter into 
the same, and to remain and reside 
in any part of the said territories re- 
spectively ; also, to hire and occupy 
houses and warehouses, for the pur- 
poses of their commerce; and, ge- 
nerally, the merchants and traders 
of each nation respectively, shall 
enjoy the most complete protection 
and security for their commerce ; 
subject always to the laws and sta- 
tutes of the two countries respec- 
tively. 

Art. 3d. His majesty, the king 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, engages further, 
that, in all his dominions situated 
out of Europe, the inhabitants of 
the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, shall have the like liberty of 
commerce and navigation stipulated 
for in the preceding article, to the 
full extent, in which the same is 
permitted at present, or shall be 
permitted hereafter, to any other 
nation. 

Art. 4th. No higher or other du- 





ties shal! be imposed on the impor- 
tation, into the territories of his 
Britannic majesty, of any article of 
the growth, produce or manufac- 
ture of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the said United Pro- 
vinces, of any articles of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s dominions, than 
are or shall be payable on the like 
articles, being the growth, produce 
or manufacture of any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any other or 
higher duties or charges be impo- 
sed, in the territories or dominions 
of either of the contracting parties, 
on the exportation of any articles 
to the territories or dominions of 
the other, than such as are or may 
be payable on the exportation of the 
like articles to any other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition 
be imposed upon the exportation 
or importation of any articles, the 
growth, produce or manufacture of 
his Britannic majesty’s dominions, 
or of the said United Provinces, 
which shall not equally extend to 
all other nations. 

Art. 5th. No higher or other dues 
or charges on account of tonnage, 
hight or harbor dues, pilotage, sal- 
vage, in case of damage or ship- 
wreck, or any other local charges, 
shall be imposed, in any of the ports 
of the said United Provinces, on 
British vessels, of the burthen of 
120 tons, than those payable in 
the same ports, by Vessels of the 
said United Provinces, of the same 
burthen; mor in the ports of any 
of his Britannic majesty’s territo- 
ries, of the vessels of the United 
Provinces, of above 120 tons, than 
20 
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shall be payable in the same ports, 
on British vessels of the same bur- 
then. 

Art. 6th. The same duties shall 
be paid on the importation into the 
said United Provinces of any arti- 
cles, the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of his Britannic majesty’s 
dominions, whether such importa- 
tion shall be in vessels of the said 
United Provinces or in British ves- 
sels; and the same duties shall be 
paid on the importation into the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty 
of any article, of the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of the said 
United Provinces, whether such 
importation shall be in British ves- 
sels or in vessels of the said United 
Provinces :—The same duties shall 
be paid, and the same drawbacks 
and bounties allowed, on the expor- 
tation of any articles of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s dominions, to the 
said United Provinces, whether such 
exportation shall be in vessels of the 
said United Provinces, or in British 
vessels; and the same duties shall 
be paid, and the same bounties and 
drawbacks allowed, on the exporta- 
tion of any articles, the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the said 
United Provinces, to his Britannic 
majesty’s dominions, whether such 
exportation shall be in British ves- 
sels, or in vessels of the said United 
Provinces. 

Art. 7th. In order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, with respect to 
the regulations which may respec- 
tively constitute a British vessel, or 
a vessel of the said United Provin- 
ces, it is hereby agreed, that all 
vessels built in the dominions of his 
Britannic majesty, and owned, navi- 
gated and registered according to 
the laws of Great Britain, shall be 
considered as British vessels ; and 


that all vessels, built in the territo 
ries of the said United Provinces, 
properly registered and owned by 
the citizens thereof, or any of them, 
and whereof the master and three- 
fourths of the mariners, at least, are 
citizens of the said United Provin- 
ces, shall be considered as vessels 
of the said United Provinces. 

Art. 8th. All merchants, com- 
manders of ships and others, the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
shall have the same liberty, in all 
the territories of the said United 
Provinces, as the natives thereof, 
to manage their own affairs them- 
selves, or to commit them to the 
management of whomsoever they 
please, as broker, factor, agent or 
interpreter ; nor shall they be obli- 
ged to employ any other persons 
for those purposes, nor to pay them 
any salary or remuneration, unless 
they shall choose to employ them ; 
and absolute freedom shall be al- 
lowed, in all cases, to the buyer 
and seller, to bargain and fix the 
price of any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise, imported into, or export- 
ed from, the said United Provinces, 
as they shall see good. 

Art. 9th. In whatever relates to 
the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods 
and effects, the disposal of property 
of every sort and denomination, by 
sale, donation, or exchange, or in 
any other manner whatsoever, as 
also the administration of justice, 
the subjects and citizens of the two 
contracting parties shall enjoy, 
in their respective dominions, the 
same privileges, liberties and rights, 
as the most favored nation, and 
shall not be charged, in any of 
these respects, with any higher du- 
ties or imposts than those which 
are paid, or may be paid, by the 
native subjects or citizens of the 
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power in whose dominions they 
may be resident. They shall be 
exempted from all compulsory mili- 
tary service whatsoever, whether 
by sea or land, and from all forced 
loans, or military exactions or re- 
quisitions ; neither shall they be 
compelled to pay any ordinary 
taxes, under any pretext whatso- 
ever, greater than those that are 
paid by native subjects or citizens. 
Art. 10th. It shall be free for 
each of the two contracting par- 
ties to appoint consuls for the pro- 
tection of trade, to reside in the 
dominions and territories of the 
other party; but before any consul 
shall act as such, he shall, in the 
usual form, be approved and ad- 
mitted by the government to which 
he is sent; and either of the con- 
tracting parties may except from 
the residence of consuls, such par- 
ticular places as either of them 
may judge fit to be so excepted. 
Art. 11th. For the better secu- 
rity of commerce between the sub- 
jects of his Britannic majesty and 
the inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata, it is 
agreed, that if, at any time, any 
interruption of friendly commercial 
intercourse, or any rupture should 
unfortunately take place between 
the two contracting parties, the 
subjects or citizens of either of the 
two contracting parties, residing in 
the dominions of the other, shall 
have the privilege of remaining 
and continuing their trade therein, 
without any manner of interruption, 
so long as they behave peaceably, 
and commit no offence against the 
laws ; and their effects and proper- 
ty, whether entrusted to indivi- 
duals or to the state, shall not be 
liable to seizure or sequestration, 
or to any other demands than those 
which may be made upon the like 
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effects or property belonging to the 
native inhabitants of the state in 
which such subjects or citizens 
may reside. 

Art. 12th. The subjects of his 
Britannic majesty, residing in the 
United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, shall not be disturbed, per- 
secuted or annoyed, on account of 
their religion, but they shall have 
perfect liberty of conscience there- 
in, and to celebrate divine service, 
either within their own private 
houses, or in their own particular 
churches or chapels, which they 
shall be at liberty to build and 
maintain in convenient places, ap- 
proved of by the government of the 
said United Provinces. Liberty 
shall also be granted to bury the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty 
who may die in the said United 
Provinces, in their own _ burial 
places, which, in the same man- 
ner, they may freely establish and 
maintain. In the like manner, the 
citizens of the said United Pro- 
vinces shall enjoy, within all the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty, 
a perfect and unrestrained liberty 
of conscience, and of exercising 
their religion, publicly or privately, 
within their own dwelling houses, 
or in the chapels and places of 
worship appointed for that pur- 
pose, agreeably to the system of 
toleration established in the domi- 
nions of his said majesty. 

Art. 13th. It shall be free for the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty, 
residing in the United Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, to dispose of 
their property, of every description, 
by will or testament, as they may 
judge fit ; and, in the event of any 
British subject dying without such 
will or testament, in the territories 
of the said United Provinces, the 
British consul-general, or in his 
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absence, his representative, shall 
have the right to nominate cura- 
tors, to take charge of the property 
of the deceased, for the benefit of 
his lawful heirs and creditors, with- 
out interference, giving convenient 
notice thereof to the authorities of 
the country, and reciprocally. 

Art. 14th. His Britannic majesty 
being extremely desirous of totally 
abolishing the slave trade, the Uni- 
ted Provinces of Rio de la Plata 
engage to co-operate with his Bri- 
tannic majesty, for the completion 
of so beneficent a work, and to 
prohibit all persons inhabiting 
within the said United Provinces, 
or subject to their jurisdiction, in 
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the most effectual manner, and by 
the most solemn laws, from taking 
any share in such trade. 

Art. 15th. The present treaty 
shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged in London 
within four months, or sooner, if 
possible. 

in witness whereof, the respec- 

tive plenipotentiaries have 

signed the same, and have af- 

fixed their seals thereunto. 
Done at Buenos Ayres, the 2d day 

of February, A. D. 1825. 

[u. s.] Woopsrne Parisu, H. M. 

, Consul General. 

{u. s.] Manz. J. Garcta. 





"TREATY BETWEEN CoLompia AND Great Brirain. 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation, between the Republic 
of Colombia, and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Freland.* 


In the name of the most Holy Trinity. 


Whereas extensive commercial 
rclations have been established, for 
a series of years, between certain 
provinces or countries of America, 
which, united together, now form 
the republic of Colombia, and the 
dominions of his majesty the king 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it has been 
deemed advisable, as well for the 
security and encouragement of that 
commercial intercourse, as for the 
maintenance of that good under- 
standing between his said majesty 
and the said republic, which now 
subsists between them, that those 
relations should be known and con- 
firmed by means of a treaty of 
triendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion. 


They have for this purpose mu- 
tually named their respective ple- 
nipotentiaries, viz: on the part of 
the vice-president, invested with 
the executive power of the repub- 
lic of Colombia, Pedro Gual, secre- 
tary of state for the foreign affairs 
of the same, and general Pedro 
Briceno Mendez ; and on the part 
of his majesty the king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, John Potter 
Hamilton, Esquire, and Patrick 
Campbell, Esquire, who, after ha- 
ving formally exchanged their re- 
spective full powers, have agreed 
to, and concluded the following 
articles :— 

Art. 1. There shall be a lasting, 
firm, and sincere friendship be- 
tween the republic and people of 





* 'This treaty has been translated from the Spanish, the original English copy 
int having been received.—Editor. 

















Colombia, and the dominions and 
subjects of his majesty the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and ireland, his heirs and suc- 
cessors. 

Art. 2. There shall be a reci- 
procal liberty of commerce _be- 
tween all the territories of Colom- 
bia, and the territories of his Bri- 
tannic majesty in Europe. The 
citizens and subjects of the two 
countries, respectively, shall have 
liberty to go, freely and securely, 
with their ships and cargoes, to all 
those parts, ports, and rivers, in 
the before-mentioned _ territories, 
where it is permitted, or may be 
permitted, for other foreigners to 
enter the same, and to remain and 
reside in any part of the said terri- 


tories respectively, also to hire and 


occupy houses and warehouses for 
the purposes of their commerce : 
and generally, the merchants and 
traders of each nation respectively, 
shall enjoy the most complete pro- 
tection and security in their com- 
merce, always being subject to the 
laws and statutes of the two coun- 
tries respectively. 

Art. 3. His majesty the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, engages further- 
more, that the citizens of Colom- 
bia shall have the same liberty of 
commerce and navigation which 
has been stipulated in the forego- 
ing article, in all his dominions si- 
tuated out of Europe, as exten- 
sively as it is now permitted, or may 
hereafter be permitted, to any other 
nation. 

Art. 4. No other or higher du- 
ties shall be imposed on the impor- 
tation into the territories of Co- 
lombia of any articles, the natural 
produce, productions, or manufac- 
tures, of the dominions. of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, nor shall other 
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or higher duties be mnposed on 
the importation into the territo- 
ries of his Britannic majesty, of 
any articles, the natural produce, 
productions, or manufactures of 
Colombia, than what are paid, or 
may be paid, for similar articles, 
the natural produce, productions, 
or manulactures of any other fo- 
reign country ; nor shall other or, 
higher duties or imposts be levied 
in the territories or dominions of 
any of the contracting parties, on 
the exportation of any articles for 
the territories or dominions of the 
other than those which are paid, or 
may be paid for the exportation of 
the like articles for any other fo- 
reign country: nor shall any pro- 
hibition be imposed on the impor- 
tation or exportation of any arti- 
cles, the natural produce, produc- 
tions, or manufactures of the do- 
minions and territories of Colombia, 
or of his Britannic majesty, either 
for or from the said territories of 
Colombia, or for, or from the said 
ierritories of his Britannic majesty, 
that are not equally extended to all 
other nations. 

Art. 5. No other or higher du- 
ties or imposts shall be levied on 
account of tonnage, light-house 
dues, or port-fees, (pratique,) sal- 
vage in case of damage or ship- 
wreck, or any other local expenses 
in any of the ports in the territo- 
ries of his Britannic majesty, on 
Colombian vessels, than the pay- 
ments in the same ports by British 
vessels: nor in the ports of Co- 
lombia, on British vessels, than the 
payments in the same by Colom- 
bian vessels. 

Art. 6. The same duties shall 
be paid on the importation into the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty 
of any articles, the natural pro- 
duce, productions, or manutac 
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tures of Colombia, whether that 
importation be made in British or 
Colombian vessels ; and the same 
duties shall be paid on the impor- 
tation into the territories of Co- 
lombia of any articles, the natural 
produce, productions, or manufac- 
tures of the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, whether that im- 
portation be made in Colombian 
or British vessels. ‘The same du- 
ties shall be paid, and the same 
discount and bounties granted on 
the exportation of any articles, the 
natural produce, productions, or 
manufactures of Colombia for the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty, 
whether that importation be made 
in British or Colombian vessels. 
And the same duties shall be paid, 
and the same discount and boun- 
ties granted, on the exportation for 
Colombia of any articles, the na- 
tural produce, productions, or ma- 
nufactures of the dominions of his 
Britannic majesty, whether that ex- 
portation be made in Colombian or 
British vessels. 

Art. 7. To avoid any misunder- 
standing with respect to the regu- 
lations which may respectively con- 
stitute a Colombian or British ves- 
sel, it is hereby agreed, that all ves- 
sels built within the territories of 
Colombia, and belonging to a Co- 
lombian citizen or citizens, and 
whose captain and three fourth 
parts of the mariners, at the least, 


are citizens of Colombia, except, 


in such extreme cases as are other- 
wise especially provided for by law, 
shall be considered as Colombian 
vessels : and all vessels built within 
the dominions of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and belonging to a British 
subject or subjects, and whose cap- 
tain and three-fourth parts of the 
mariners, at the least, are British 
subjects, except in such extreme 
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cases as are otherwise especially 
provided for by law, shall be consi- 
dered as British vessels. 

Art. 8. All merchants, com- 
manders of vessels, and other citi- 
zens and subjects of the republic 
of Colombia and of his Britannic 
majesty, shall have perfect liberty, 
in all the territories of both powers 
respectively, to act for themselves 
in the management of their own 
affairs, or confide them to the ma- 
nagement of whomsoever they may 
please, as broker, factor, agent, or 
interpreter: nor shall they be obli- 
ged to employ any other persons 
whatever for those purposes, nor 
to pay them any salary or remune- 
ration unless they wish so to em- 
ploy them; and absolute liberty 
shall be given in all cases to the 
purchaser and vender, to contract 
and fix the price of any effects, 
merchandise, or manufactures im- 
ported or exported from the terri- 
tories of any of the two contract- 
ing parties, according as they shall 
themselves think proper. 

Art. 9. In all that relates to the 
lading or unlading of vessels, the 
security of merchandise, manufac- 
tures, and effects, the inheritance 
of moveable goods, and the dispo- 
sition of moveable property, of all 
kinds and denominations, by sale, 
cift, or exchange, or testament, or in 
any other manner whatever, as also 
with respect to the administration 
of justice, the citizens and subjects 
of the two contracting parties shall 
enjoy, in their respective territo- 
ries and dominions, the same pri- 
vileges, liberties, and rights, as the 
most favored nation; and there 
shall not be levied upon them on 
this account, any higher imposts or 
duties than those that are paid, or 
may be paid, by the citizens or sub- 
jects of the powers in whose terri- 
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tories or dominions they may re- 
side. They shall be exempt from 
all compulsory military service, by 
sea or by land, and from all forced 
Joans or exactions, or military re- 
quisitions, nor shall they be com- 
pelled to pay any ordinary contri- 
bution, greater than what may be 
paid by the citizens or subjects of 
either power, under any pretext 
whatever. 

Art. 10. Each of the two con- 
tracting parties shall be at liberty 
to appoint consuls for the protec- 
tion of their commerce, to reside 
in the territories and dominions of 
the other party ; but previous to 
any consul acting as such, he shall 
be approved and admitted, in the 
usual form, by the government to 
whom he may be sent ; and any of 
the contracting parties can except 
from the residence of consuls such 
particular parts as either of them 
may think proper to except. 

Art. 11. For the better security 
of commerce between the citizens 
of Colombia and the subjects of 
his Britannic majesty, it has been 
agreed, that if at any time any in- 
terruption of their amicable com- 
mercial intercourse should unfor- 
tunately take place, or in any case 
of any rupture happening between 
the two contracting parties, the 
citizens or subjects of either of the 
two contracting parties, resident in 
the territories or dominions of the 
other, shall have the privilege of 
remaining or continuing their traf- 
fic there, without any kind of in- 
terruption, so long as they shall 
conduct themselves peaceably, and 
shall not commit any offence against 
the laws; and such of their effects 
and property as may be already 
confided to private individuals, or 
to the state, shall not be subject to 
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seizure or sequestration, or any 
other demands, other than what are 
made upon similar effects or pro- 
perty belonging to the citizens or 
subjects of the state in which they 
may reside. 

Art. 12. The citizens of Colom- 
bia shall enjoy throughout all the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty, 
a perfect and unlimited liberty ef 
conscience, and the exercise of 
their religion, publicly or privately, 
in their own houses, or in the cha- 
pels or places of worship destined 
for that purpose, conformably to 
the system of toleration established 
throughout the dominions of his 
Britannic majesty. In hke man- 
ner the subjects of his Britannic 
majesty resident in the territories 
of Colombia, shall enjoy the most 
perfect and entire liberty of con- 
science, without being in any man- 
ner exposed to be molested, dis- 
quieted, or disturbed on account 
of their religious belief, nor in the 
free exercise of their religion, pro- 
vided it be performed in their pri- 
vate houses, and with the reve- 
rence due to the divine worship, 
respecting the laws, usages, and 
customs established. The sub- 
jects of his Britannic majesty shall 
also have the liberty of interment 
for such of them as die in the said 
territories of Colombia, in such 
places as they may deem fit and 
proper to establish for such pur- 
pose, with the consent of the local 
authorities ; and the funeral or bu- 
rial places of the dead shall not be 
violated in any manner, nor on any 
pretext. 

Art. 13. The government of Co- 
lombia engages to co-operate with 
his Britannic majesty to obtain the 
total abolition of the slave trade, 
and to prohibit, in the most effectu- 
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al manner, all persons inhabiting 
the territories of Colombia, from 
taking any part in such traffic. 

Art. 14. And inasmuch as it is 
convenient and necessary to facili- 
tate to the utmost, a mutual good 
understanding between the two 
contracting parties, and to remove 
beforehand every kind of difficulty, 
amd that other articles may be pro- 
posed and added to the present 
treaty, which, for the want of time, 
and the pressure of circumstances, 
cannot now be drawn up with the 
proper precision, it has been agreed, 
and is hereby agreed, on the part of 
both powers, that they shall mu- 
tually endeavor, with the least pos- 
sible delay, to treat and agree upon 
the articles that may be found want- 
ing in this treaty, and which may 
be judged mutually advantageous ; 
and such articles, when they are 
agreed upon and duly ratified, shall 
form part of the present treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion. 

Art. 15th. The present treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, shall be ratified by the presi- 
dent or vice-president, entrusted 
with the executive power of the 
republic of Colombia, with the con- 
sent and approbation of the congress 
of the same, and by his majesty the 
king ofthe United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the ratifi- 
cations shall be exchanged in Lon- 
don within six months from the pre- 
sent day, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony of which, the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries have mu- 
tually signed and sealed these pre- 
sents. 

Given in the city of Bogota, the 
eighteenth day of the month of 
April, in the year of our Lord one 
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thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five. 
Prpro Gavt, 
Prepro Briceno MENpDEz, 
Joun Porrer Hamitron, 
Parrick CAMPBELL. 

Additional Article. Insomuchas, 
in the present state of the Colom- 
bian marine, it would not be possible 
for any Colombian to take the bene- 
fit of the reciprocity established in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh articles 
of the treaty signed this day, if that 
part which stipulates that, in order 
to be considered as a Colombian 
vessel, the vessel must have been 
really built in Colombia, it has been 
agreed, that for the space of seven 
years, reckoned from the date of 
the ratification of this treaty, all 
vessels, wherever they may have 
been built, that are bona fide the 
property of one or more of the citi- 
zen of Colombia, and whose cap- 
tain and three-fourth parts of the 
mariners, at the least, are Colom- 
bian citizens, except in those cases 
especially provided for by law, shall 
be considered as Colombian vessels. 
His majesty, the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, reserving to himself the right, 
at the end of the said term of seven 
years, to enforce the principle of 
mutual restriction stipulated in the 
seventh article above referred to, if 
the interests of the British shipping 
should be injured by the present 
exception of that reciprocity in 
favor of Colombian vessels. 

The present additional article 
shall have the same force and vali- 
dity as if it had been inserted, word 
for word, in the treaty signed this 
day: it shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications exchanged at the same 
time. 

















In faith of which, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have severally 
signed and put their seals to it. 

Given in the city of Bogota, the 
eighteenth day of the month of 
April, in the year of our- Lord one 
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thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five. 
Prpro Guat, 
Pepro Briceno MrenpeEz, 
Joun Porrer Hamitron, 
Parrick CAMPBELL. 





The following extracts are made from an answer made by Mr. Canntne, 
to the remonstrances of the Spanish Ambassador in London, against 
the new relations which the British government had formed with the 


new American governments. 


** The separation of the Spanish 
colonies from the mother country 
has neither been our work, nor the 
object of our desires ; it has been 
caused by events in which the En- 
glish government took no part, but 
which, we think, might have been 
prevented, if our advice had been 
listened to in time. 

“But this separation has pro- 
duced a state of things to which 
the British government must adapt 
its measures and its language not 
precipitately, but with mature re- 
flection and circumspection. 

“The continuing to call by the 
name of a Spanish possession, a 
territory in which Spanish power 
and occupation have been extin- 
guished, can be of no practical 
utility to the mother country, and 
may endanger the peace of the 
world.” 

“Jt cannot be denied that even 
in 1813, Great Britain would have 
tnade peace with Bonaparte, if he 
had not been so immoderate in his 
pretensions ; Spain cannot be ig- 
norant, that even since the fall of 
Bonaparte it was a question among 
the allies, whether it would be pro- 
per to place on the throne of France 
a sovereign who was not a Bour- 
bon.” 

** All political communities are 
responsible to each other for their 
eonduct—that is, they are all under 





an obligation to fulfil their establish- 
ed international duties, and to in- 
demnify any violation of the rights 
of others committed by their citi- 
zens or subjects. Now, since the 
mother country must continue to 
be responsible for acts over which 
it cannot exercise the shadow of 
authority, the inhabitants of those 
countries whose political indepen- 
dence has been established, but 
whose title has not been recogni- 
zed, must be placed in a situation 
in which they are responsible for 
their actions, or must be punished 
like pirates placed beyond the pale 
of law, for those deeds which sup- 
ply a ground of complaint to other 
nations. In the first part of this 
alternative, the total irresponsibility 
of the states not recognized is too 
absurd to be maintained; and in 
the last, the treatment of their in- 
habitants as pirates is too mon- 
strous to be applied to a great por- 
tion of the habitable globe. 

“*M. Zea says, that the king of 
Spain will never recognize the new 
states of Spanish America, and that 
his majesty will not cease to em- 
ploy force of arms against his rebel 
subjects in that part of the world. 

* We have neither the pretension 
nor the desire to control the con- 
duct of his catholic majesty—but 
this declaration of M. Zea is a 
complete justification of our con- 

21 
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duct, as it proves that we have 
seized the proper moment to put 
our relations with the new states 
upon a firm footing. A further 
delay on our part could not have 
satisfied Spain, or produced any 
benefit, seeing that Spain has de- 
cidedly pronounced herself against 
all arrangement, under any circum- 
stances, or at any time ; and that 
she is resolved upon interminable 
war with her ancient colonies. 
“The undersigned is also char- 
ged to declare to the ministers of 
Spain, that it was not a sentiment 
of ill-will, nor even of indifference 
towards the interests of his catho- 
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lic majesty, which dictated the 
measures of the English govern- 
ment—that his Britannic majesty 
will not cease to entertain the most 
anxious wishes for the prosperity 
of Spain, and that his majesty is 
still disposed to renew, and has 
commanded the undersigned to re- 
new, to the government of his ca- 
tholic majesty, the offer of the good 
offices of his majesty to bring to 
an issue any amicable arrangement 
which may be practicable between 
his catholic majesty and the coun- 
tries of America which have separa- 
ted from Spain.” 





FRANCE. 


Lhe following is the King’s Sreccn, delivered on opening the Chambers, 
January 31. 


Gentlemen—It is with genuine 
satisfaction that I find myself again 
among you. Watchful of the pub- 
lic sentiment, and of the course of 
things, I have concluded that no 
serious considerations required that 
the period at which your meeting 
was to take place, should be has- 
tened. My foresight has been jus- 
tified, and I am happy in not having 
abridged the repose on which you 
had a right to calculate. 

Death has just stricken in the 
midst of his career, one of our 
most magnanimous  allies—this 
loss has profoundly afflicted my 
heart. I receive from his suc- 
cessor, and from all other powers, 
the most positive assurances of the 
continuation of their friendly dis- 
positions ; and I have the convic- 
tion that nothing will alter the good 
understanding existing between my 
allies and myself, for the repose of 
the nations. 


I have concluded with his Bri- 
tannic majesty, a convention which 
will render less burdensome the 
conditions now attached to the re- 
ciprocal navigation of the two 
kingdoms and their colonies. 1! 
anticipate from the arrangement, 
advantageous results for our mari- 
time commerce. 

I have resolved at last, to settle 
(fixer) the fate of St. Domingo. 
The time had arrived for closing 
so dangerous a sore, and to put an 
end to a state of things which com- 
promitted so many interests. The 
final separation of that colony, lost 
to us for thirty years, will not dis- 
turb the security of those we re- 
tain. 

A law for the apportionment 
of the indemnity which I have 
stipulated for the ancient inhabi- 
tants, becomes necessary. It will 
be proposed to you. 

I shall cause to be submitted to 

















you immediately, the accounts for 
1824—a sketch of the receipts and 
expenses for 1825, and the budget 
of 1826. 

The development of our com- 
merce, and of our industry, which 
from day to day is adding to the 
product of the taxes on consump- 
tion and operations, will permit 
an amelioration of the condition 
of the ministers of our holy reli- 
wion, to increase the funds for other 
services, and in addition to the de- 
crease which has already been made 
this year in the direct taxes, will 
allow a further diminution of nine- 
teen millions. (About $3,800,- 
000.) 

You will rejoice with me, gen- 
tlemen, to find thus, in the progress 
of our internal prosperity, the 
means of reducing those charges 
which weigh most heavily on the 
tax payers. 

Legislation should provide for 
the successive improvements of all 
the wants of society. The pro- 
gressive cutting up (morcellement) 
of landed estates, essentially con- 
trary to the spirit of a monarchical 
government, would enfeeble the 
guarantees which the charter gives 
to my throne and to my subjects. 
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Measures will be proposed to 
you, gentlemen, to re-establish the 
uniformity which ought to exist in 
the political and in the civil law, 
and to preserve the patrimony of 
families, without restricting, how- 
ever, the liberty of disposing of 
one’s goods. 

The preservation of families 
brings about and secures political 
stability, which is the first want of 
states, and which particularly is 


‘that of France, after so many vi- 


cissitudes. 

You will second me, gentlemen, 
in the accomplishment of the plans 
I have meditated, and in assuring 
more and more the happiness of 
the people whom Divine Provi- 
dence has committed to my care. 
You will not be more disturbed 
than myself by that thoughtless rest- 
lessness which still agitates some 
bosoms in spite of the security we 
enjoy. This security shall not be 
impaired, gentlemen; rely upon 
my watching, with equal solici- 
tude, over all the interests of the 
state, and that I shall know how to 
conciliate the exercise of all legal li- 
berty, with the maintenance of or- 
der, and the suppression of licen- 
tiousness. 





RUSSIA. 


MANIFEsTo oF THE Emperor Nicnozavs I. 


Petersburg, Dec. 26. 

Whereas his imperial highness, 
the grand duke Constantine, has 
declared that he will resolutely ad- 
here to his former abdication of the 
imperial crown, the grand duke Ni- 
cholaus has, to-day, ascended the 
throne of the Russian empire, and 
all the proper authorities, and the 
different divisions of the army, have 
taken the oath of fidelity to his im- 


perial majesty. In reference to 
this important event, the following 
imperial manifesto has appeared :— 

Manifesto.—By the grace of God, 
Nicholaus I., emperor and autocrat 
of all the Russias. In the grief of 
our heart, amidst the general pain 
which oppresses us, our imperial 
house, and our beloved country, we 
can only bend before the impene- 
trable decrees of the Almighty. and 
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we can only seek for strength and 
consolation with him. — It has plea- 
sed him to call before him the em- 
peror Alexander L., of glorious 
memory, and we have lost a father, 
a ruler, who, during twenty-five 
years, was the happiness of Russia 
and of us. 

When, on the 27th Nov. the in- 
formation of this disastrous event 
reached us, we hastened, even this 
moment of the most acute grief, to 
fulfil a sacred duty, and, listening 
only to the dictates of our hearts, 
we rendered the oath of fidelity to 
our elder brother, the Cezrowitsch 
grand duke Constantine, as legiti- 
mate heir to the Russian throne in 
virtue of primogeniture. Scarcely 
had we discharged this sacred duty, 
when we were apprised by the 
senate, that there had been deposit- 
ed in their hands, on the 15th Oc- 
tober, 1823, a letter, with the seal 
of the deceased emperor, and with 
the superscription in the own hand 
writing of his imperial majesty : 
*'To be preserved by the senate 
until my further commands; in 
case of my death, however, this 
packet is to be opened in an extra- 
ordinary sitting, before any other act 
is proceeded in:” that this most 
gracious command had been com- 
plied with, and the following do- 
cuments were contained in the 
packet : 

1. A letter of the Cezarowitsch 
grand duke Constantine, dated 14th 
January, 1822, addressed to his 
majesty, the deceased emperor, by 
virtue of which his imperial high- 
ness renounces the succession to 
the throne, belonging to him by 
primogeniture. 

2. A manifesto, dated August 16, 
1823, bearing the autograph signa- 
ture of his imperial majesty, where- 
bv his majestv, after the ratification 
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of the deed of abdication of the 
Cezarowitsch grand duke Constan- 
tine, establishes, that we, the next 
m age, are heir to the crown, ac- 
cording to the fundamental laws of 
the empire. 

We were further informed, that 
documents of the same tenor had 
been deposited with the directing 
senate, with the holy synod, and in 
the cathedral church of the Ascen- 
sion at Moscow. ‘These informa- 
tions could not alter our resolution 
once taken. We observed in these 
documents only a renunciation of 
his imperial highness during the life 
of the emperor and confirmed by 
the consent of his imperial majesty : 
but we had neither the wish nor the 
right to consider this abdication, 
which, when it took place, was not 
proclaimed publicly, and had not 
received the power of a law as irre- 
vocable. We would manifest by 
this our veneration of the first funda- 
mental law of our country, and of 
the unalterable order of succession, 
and faithful to the oath we had ta- 
ken, we insisted that the whole 
empire should follow our example. 
Under these momentous circum- 
stances, it was not our intention to 
dispute the validity of the resolu- 
tion pronounced by his imperial 
highness, much less was it our in- 
tention to bring ourselves in oppo- 
sition to the will of the deceased 
emperor, our common father and 
benefactor, which will always re- 
main sacred to us. We endeavored 
solely to protect the law, regulating 
the succession to the throne, from 
every infringement, to show the 
purity of our sentiments, and not to 
leave our beloved country one sin- 
gle moment in uncertainty respect- 
ing its legitimate sovereign. 

This resolution, taken with a 
pure conscience, and hefore God 











the Almighty, was blessed and ap- 
proved by her majesty the empress 
Maria, our much beloved mother. 

Meanwhile, the mournful ac- 
count of the decease of his majesty 
had reached Warsaw, direct trom 
Taganrok, on the 25th November, 
and consequently two days prior to 
its being received here. Firm in 
his resolution, the Cezarowitsch 
grand duke Constantine, confirmed 
the same on the following day, by 
two acts, dated 26th November, 
and commissioned to our beloved 
brother, the grand duke Michael, 
to carry them to us. ‘These acts 
consisted in :— 

1. A letter to her majesty the 
empress, our much beloved mother, 
in which his imperial highness re- 
news his former resolution, sup- 


the deceased emperor, dated the 2d 
February, 1822, serving as an an- 
swer to the act of abdication, and 
finally renounces solemnly, all his 
claims to the throne, and recogni- 
zed the same as transferred to us 
and our successors, according to 
the appointments contained in the 
fundamental law of the succession. 

2. A letter directed to us, where- 
in his imperial highness, anew, de- 
clares his former resolution, gives 
us the title of imperial majesty, and 
reserves for himself, only the form- 
er one of Cezarowitsch, and calls 
himself the most faithful of our sub- 
jects. 

However decisive these acts were, 
and although they proved to occular 
demonstration, that the resolution 
of his imperial highness was irrevo- 
cably fixed, yet our own sentiment, 
and the situation of affairs, induced 
us to defer the publication of the 
aforesaid acts, until the will of his 
imperial highness, with reference to 








ports it by the copy of a rescript of 
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the oath taken by us and the whole 
empire, should be declared. 

Whereas, we have now also re- 
ceived, on the part of his imperial 
highness, this last declaration of his 
will, we communicate the same to 
our subjects, accompanying it by 
the followmg documents :— 

1. The letter of hisimperial high- 
ness the Cezarowitsch grand duke 
Constantine to the deceased empe- 
ror Alexander. 

2. The answer of his imperial 
majesty. 

3. The manifesto of the decea- 
sed emperor, which confirms the 
abdication of his imperial highness, 
and recognizes us as successor to 
the throne. 

4. The letter of his imperial 
highness to her majesty the em- 
press, our much beloved mother. 

5. The letter of his imperial 
highness directed to us. 

In conformity with all these 
documents, and with the funda- 
mental law of the empire regard- 
ing the order of succession—full 
of veneration for the impenetrable 
decrees of a guiding Providence— 
we now ascend the throne of our 
ancestors, the throne of the empire 
of all the Russias, as well as the 
thrones inseparable therefrom— 
that of the kingdom of Poland, and 
the grand duchy of Finland, and 
command—1. That the oath of 
allegiance be rendered to us and 
to the heir of our throne, the grand 
duke Alexander imperial highness, 
our much beloved son. 2. That 
the period of our ascension to the 
throne be calculated from the 19th 
November, 1825. 

Iinally, we call upon our faithful 
subjects to join us in fervent prayers 
to the Almighty, that he will grant 
us streneth to bear the burthen he 
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has, in his Divine Providence, laid 
upon us, that he may preserve in 
us the firm resolution to live solely 
for our beloved country, and to 
tread in the footsteps of the mo- 
narch whom we now deplore. 

May our reign be nothing but a 

continuation of his, and may we ful- 
fil all the wishes for Russia’s happi- 
ness, which animated him, whose 
sacred memory shall preserve in us 
the endeavor and the hope, to merit 
the blessings of heaven, and the 
love of our people. 

Done in our imperial residence, 
St. Petersburg, the 12th De- 
cember, in the year of salva- 
tion, 1825, and first of our 
reign. 


(Signed) NicHo.avs. 





Letter of His Imperial Highness 
the Cezarowitscu Grand Duke 
ConsTANTINE, to the Emperor 
ALEXANDER the first. 


Most illustrious, &c. &c.—En- 
couraged by the manifold proofs of 
affection of your imperial majesty 
towards me, I venture once more to 
claim them, and to lay the following 
submissive request at your illustri- 
ous feet. 

As I do not lay claim to the 
spirit, the abilities, or the strength, 
which would be required, if I 
should ever exercise the high dig- 
nity to which I may possess a right 
by birth, I most fervently supplicate 
your imperial majesty to transfer 
that right to him who would inherit 
it after me, and by that act to se- 
cure the stability of the empire. 
With respect to myself, I shall add 
by this abdication, a new warranty 
and a further power to that obliga- 
tion, into which I entered volunta- 





rily and solemnly on the occasion 
of the divorce from my first wife. 
All the circumstances of my pre- 
sent situation, induce me still more 
to adopt this measure, which will 
prove to the empire and the whole 
world the purity of my sentiments. 

May your imperial majesty re- 
ceive my wish with condescension, 
may you determine our illustriuos 
mother to accede to it, and to sanc- 
tion it by your imperial approba- 
tion. 

In the circle of a private life, I 
shall constantly endeavor to set an 
example to all your faithful subjects, 
and all who are animated by a love 
for our dear country. 

With profound respect, sire, your 
imperial majesty’s most loyal sub- 
ject and brother, 

(Signed) 
ConsTANTINE CEzAROWITSCH. 

Petersburg, 14th Jan. 1822. 





Answer of His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor ALEXANDER. 
Very dear brother—I have read 
your letter with all the attention 
which it demanded. Ihave found 
nothing in it which caused surprise, 
as I always knew how to estimate the 
sublime sentiments of your heart. 
It has given me a new proof of 
your sincere attachment to the 
state, and your care for the preser- 
vation of undisturbed tranquillity. 
I have, in conformity with your 
wish, laid your letter before our 
beloved mother. She read it with 
the same sentiments as I did, and 
gratefully acknowledges the noble 
motives by which you were guided. 
From the reasons which you 
state, we have both of us only to 
leave you full liberty to follow your 
firm resolution, and to pray the Al- 








u 











mighty to grant the most benign 
consequences to such pure senti- 
ments. . 

I remain, forever, your affection- 
ate brother, 


(Signed) ALEXANDER. 
(A tue copy.) 
(Signed) | ConsTANTINE. 


St. Petersburg, the 2d Feb., 1822. 


Manifesto of the Emperor 
ALEXANDER. 

We, by the grace of God, Alex- 
ander the first, emperor and auto- 
crat of all the Russias, &c. &c. 

Make known to our faithful sub- 
jects, that from the moment we as- 
cended the throne of Russia, we 
have invariably felt, that it was our 
duty towards Almighty God, not 
only to maintain during our reign 
the happiness of our dear country 
and of our people, but also to pre- 
pare and secure a clear and exact 
appointment of our successor, ac- 
cording to the laws of our imperial 
house, and rights of the empire. 

We were not able to appoint him 
immediately, according to the ex- 
ample of our predecessors, under 
the expectation in which we were, 
whether it might not please Provi- 
dence to grant us an heir to the 
throne in a direct line. But the 
more we increase in years, the 
more we think it necessary to has- 
ten in placing our throne in such a 
state that it cannot remain vacant 
for a moment. 

Whilst we were impressed with 
this anxiety, our dearly beloved 
brother, the Cezarowitsch and 

* . 
grand duke Constantine, in follow- 
ing his own inclination, addressed 
to us the request of transferring 
his right to the dignity of the 
throne, to which he might hereaf- 
ter be raised by his birth, to such 
person who may be entitled to it, 
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in default of him. He, at the same 
time, declared, by this means, his 
consent to the supplementary act 
respecting the succession to the 
throne, which was granted by us 
in the year 1820, and acknow- 
ledged by him, voluntarily and so- 
lemnly, and gives new force to it 
as far as the same concerns him. 

We are deeply affected by this 
sacrifice, which our dearly beloved 
brother has resolved to make, with 
such great self-denial for the con- 
formation of the hereditary statutes 
of our imperial house, and the un- 
shaken tranquillity of the Russian 
empire. 

After having invoked the assist- 
ance of God, and having duly and 
maturely considered an object as 
dear to our heart as it is important 
to the state, and finding that the 
statutes which related to the order 
of succession to the throne, do not 
deprive those who have a right to it 
of the power of relinquishing the 
same, if no difficulty exists with 
respect to the line of succession, 
we have, therefore, with the pre- 
vious consent of our illustrious 
mother, as well as the high power 
of the head of the imperial family, 
which came to us by inheritance, 
and mindful of the power granted 
us by God, have commanded as 
follows : 

In the first place, the voluntary 
act, by which our elder brother the 
Cezarowitsch and grand duke Con- 
stantine, renounced his rights to 
the Russian throne, shall remain 
firm and irrevocable. In order to 
secure the publicity of the said act 
of renunciation, it shall be depo- 
sited in the grand cathedral church 
of Ascension, at Moscow, and with 
our three highest authorities, the 
holy synod, the senate, and the di- 
recting senate. 
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Secondly. With respect to the 
arrangement, and in conformity 
with the exact tenor of the act of 
succession to the throne, we ac- 
knowledge as our successor, our 
second brother, the grand duke 
Nicholaus. In this manner we re- 
serve to ourselves the pleasing 
hope, that on the day when it shall 
please the King of kings, accord- 
ing to the universal law of all mor- 
tals, to call us from our temporal 


government to eternity, the chief 


state officers of the empire, (to 
whom our present and irrevocable 
will, as also our present legal ap- 
‘ pointment, shall, by our order, be 
communicated in due time,) will 
use all diligence in swearing the 
cath of allegiance to the heredita- 
ry emperor, whom we have just 
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now appointed to the throne of the 
Russian empire, as well as to the 
inseparable throne of the kingdom 
of Poland and the grand duchy of 
Finland. 

With respect to ourselves, we 
request all our faithful subjects will, 
with the same sentiments of love 
and affection which caused us to 
consider the care for their con- 
stant happiness, as our greatest 
blessing upon earth, direct their 
fervent. prayers to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that, in his 
infinite mercy, he may receive our 
souls into his everlasting kingdom. 

Done at Tzarsko-selo, the 16th 
August, in the year of our Lord 
1823, and 23d year of our reign. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER. 





On the 13th May, the Emperor Atrxanper opened the Session of the 
diet of Pouann by the following Srercu. 


When four years ago | stparated 
myself from you, lamentable events 
had produced a general movement 
in Europe, which threatened to 
compromise the prosperity of all 
the nations. I wished to leave to 
the opinions time to become fixed, 
and to the passions time to subside. 
Your third session was deferred ; 
but this delay, | am certain, will 
possess the happy result of having 
the better prepared your labors, 
and it is with real satisfaction, and 
with those sentiments of attach- 
ment of which I have already given 
you so many proofs, that I find my- 
self in the midst of you. 

In the interval that has elapsed 
since the last diet, faithful to my 
duties and to the resolutions which 
I expressed to you, as soon as I re- 
marked the germ of troubles, I of- 
fered opposition to its develop- 


ment. To consolidate my work, 
ensure its duration, and guarantee 
to you the peaceable enjoyment of 
the fruits expected from it, I have 
added an article to the fundamen- 
tal law of the kingdom.* This 
measure, which removes all neces- 
sity of exercising influence in the 
choice of members of the diet and 
upon your deliberations, proves the 
part [ take in the consolidation of 
your constitutional compact. This 
is the sole object that I proposed 
to accomplish in adopting this 
measure, and the Poles, I have the 
fullest confidence, will know how 
to appreciate the object and the 
means I have employed for its ac- 
complishment. 

My minister in the interior will 


* The 





ari:cle here referred to, is that 


by which the publicity of the debates ct 
the diet is prohibited 




















lay before you the picture of the 
situation of the kingdom, as well 
as the administrative measures that 
have been pursued during four 
years. You will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the rapid progress 
of industry, and to find that if the 
general prosperity has not yet at- 
tained the degree of perfection to 
which my wishes and the efforts of 
the government seek to carry it, 
the cause must be looked for in 
nothing else than the almost gene- 
ral stagnation of trade in agricul- 
tural produce. In other respects, 
the most advantageous results have 
been obtained. ‘The national debt 
approaches to its complete ac- 
quittal. 

Two conventions huve fixed the 


part of this debt, that Austria and. 


Prussia have to support. In a short 
time a new finance law will regu- 
late the revenue and expenditure of 
the state. A ruinous deficit had 
compromised your dearest inte- 
rests. It has disappeared. ‘The 
excess of the receipts must be ap- 
plied scrupulously to the extinction 
of the national debt. 

The negotiations entered upon 
with the court of Berlin, to settle 
the affairs of commerce between 
Poland and Prussia, have been 
crowned with the most happy suc- 
cess, by means of a series of regu- 
lations, of a frank and amicable 
nature, which serve as the basis 
of my relations with my faithful 
allies. The convention which I 
have, ratified, affords easy openings 
to your commerce abroad. That 
which you have with Russia ac- 
quires daily greater activity and 
extent. The facilities that have 
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been granted to it are doubly ad- 
vantageous, both by the mutual 
welfare of which they favor the 
progress, and by the new ties which 
draw the two nations together. 

The debts with which private 
property is burdened, have, in par- 
ticular, excited my closest atten- 
tion. <A project for forming an as- 
sociation, in solido, of the land 
owners, will be laid before you. 
It is the result of opinions which 
have undergone long discussion in 
your council of the Palatines. 

Religion, that source of every 
virtue, that indispensable base of 
all human institutions, appears to 
command a revision of a part of 
your civil code. A commission, 
chosen from among yourselves, has 
undertaken this important labor, 
and the project of the first book, 
which it has already discussed, will 
be communicated to you. 

My thoughts will accompany 
you in the discharge of your func- 
tions, and you will find me ever 
ready to adopt the ameliorations 
which may be proposed to me ; 
but, at the same time, resolved to 
reject every species of concession 
that may be prejudicial to your 
prosperity. 

Representatives of the kingdom 
of Poland, may you, being free 
from all influence, proceed in your 
deliberations with calmness! The 
futurity of your country is in your 
hands. Consider nothing but its 
welfare, its real advantage. Ren- 
der to it all the services that it 
expects from your assembling to- 
gether, and second me in the ac- 
complishment of the wishes which 
I have never ceased to form for it. 


- 
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SWEDEN. 


Transtation of a Discourse delivered by the King, before the Acadeny 
of Agriculture, on the anniversary of its institution. 


Gentlemen—At the institution 
of this academy, twelve years ago, 
I remarked, in my address, that 
agriculture flourished most where 
a people may rest secure as to 
the future, under the protection of 
guaranties. Our expectations have 
been surpassed by the results. The 
influence of law, regard for its exe- 
cution, individual security, and the 
assurance that the power of go- 
vernment was engaged to secure 
them inviolate and lasting, are the 
causes of our immense productions, 
notwithstanding the severity of our 
climate. 

Twelve years ago, we were de- 
pendent on our neighbors for the 
first necessaries of life; we are 
now able to send supplies wherever 
a scarcity may prevail. The ships 
of Sweden have already exported 
our grain to the ports of the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean. But, 
gentlemen, there is one grand ob- 
ject which should ever be kept in 
view : it is the system of conserva- 
tion. If this principle regulate 
enterprise, equilibrium will be pre- 
served, the riches of the country 
increased, and individual fortunes 
enlarged. We should, at this time, 
direct agricultural speculations to- 
wards this conservation, rather than 
to the maintenance of that impulse 
already given to them, which has 
been so perseveringly and success- 
fully followed. 

To conquests there is a limit ; 
the necessity of things, the force of 
events, and nature itself require it. 
Let us profit by the lessons which 
every thing conspires to teach. 
The good of a nation, the preser- 


vation of its rights, and the esta- 
blishment of its prosperity, are not 
secured by precipitation, which 
effects nothing; permanent im- 
provements must be introduced by 
time and repeated exertions. ‘There 
are individuals who do not always 
perceive the beneficent purposes of 
the government, and imagine them- 
selves aggrieved, when it is only in- 
tended to break the chains by which 
custom has bound them; whilst the 
very extent of knowledge in others 
impels them to leap the barrier to 
their wishes. If it be the duty of 
a citizen to respect the laws—even 
if they contain errors—the chief of 
a state himself is often compelled 
to act cautiously in abrogating 
usages consecrated by time, how- 
ever opposed they may be to the 
development of the richness and 
greatness of his country. 

Nations are unlike to individuals. 
These are eager to enjoy whatever 
dazzles, captivates and enchains 
them. Nations, on the contrary, 
perceive ages to pass away, and 
await the approach of future ones; 
the slow march of time and the ex- 
perience of the past, confirm their 
existence, and prepare them for a 
condition that may be the pride 
of their contemplation. It is this 
progressive march which I ask for 
the interests of agriculture. It in- 
structs us that the surplus of agri- 
cultural productions should be ex- 
changed against the products of 
industry of towns : and that while 
these are cultivators of the soil, and 
not employed in manufacturing, a 
country may be tranquil in its inte- 
rior, and content with the enjov- 

















ment of its labors. But if towns 
compete with the country in culti- 
vation, this branch of industry 
must finally be limited. They 
must, therefore, labor in producing 
those articles which we require, 
and for which we are yet tributary. 
We have the satisfaction to know, 
that the increase of population, 
since 1811, is equal to the whole 
amount of that of the two most 
populous provinces of the kingdom 
at that time. 

A nation studies the legislation 
of its neighbors, to extract from 
it what is useful; it should study 
their agriculture and administra- 
tion, to profit of their discoveries, 
and avoid their errors. Agricul- 
ture is a branch of industry, and 
the most important of all; but, 
like others, it is governed by laws, 
and these depend on the quantity 
of consumers. If production be 
greater than consumption, and 
have not a home or foreign market 
for its surplus, the condition of the 
cultivator will become every day 
more serious and distressing. 

Let us take advantage of what- 
ever is useful, and reject what is 
prejudicial. Let ns revert to the 
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past, reflect on the present, and 
trust in the future with confidence, 
under the protection of that Provi- 
dence, which has, in so miraculous 
a manner, watched over one of the 
most ancient people of Europe ; 
let us reflect that whilst many na- 
tions are obliged to seek new re- 
sources to supply their annual de- 
ficit, the two governments of Scan- 
dinavia have executed great works 
of internal communication for the 
benefit of agriculture, and every 
year have presented an excess of 
revenue, or subtracted from the 
burden of taxes which weighed 
most heavily on the agriculturist. 
Let us not forget, that to continue 
free in our domestic, and indepen- 
dent in our political relations, we 
have but to prove true to ourselves, 
and to reconcile the love of inde- 
pendence with respect for authori- 
ty. The two people of the penin- 
sula maintaining relations of union 
and mutual confidence and attach- 
ment, will be powerful in that con- 
nection, and no less strong in the 
policy of their government; for 
ambitious of nothing abroad, they 
have nothing to fear, 























TRIALS AND LAW PROCEEDINGS. 





Circuit Court of the Unirep Srares for the Eastern District of Paxn- 
SYLVANIA. 


Epwarp D. CorFieLp, vs. Danret CaRRAL. 


This was one of a number of ac- 
tions of trespass, originally brought 
in the district court for the city and 
county of Philadelphia, to recover 
damages for an alleged interference 
with the rights of oystermen, and 
the owners of oyster boats, in the 
cove of Morris river, Cumberland 
county, New-Jersey. 

The plaintiff was a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, and the owner of the 
Hiram, captured in the act of dredg- 
img, on the 15th May, 1821, by the 
schooner Independence, fitted out 
from Leesburg, on the river, to en- 
force obedience to the oyster laws 
of New-Jersey. The defendant, a 
citizen of New-Jersey, was one of 
the crew of the Independence. 

In these circumstances, the case 
was removed, under the act of con- 
gress, to the circuit court ; and, at 
April sessions, 1823, a verdict taken 
for the plaintiff, subject to the opi- 
nion of the court on all the points 
in controversy. At October ses- 
sions, 1824, the cause was again 
fully argued by counsel, and held 
under advisement. 

J. R. Ingersoll and C. J. Inger- 
soll, for plaintiff. 


McIlvaine and Condy, for de- 
fendant. 

At the present April sessions, 
1825, the opinion of the court was 
delivered by Washington, J., as 
follows :— 

The points reserved present for 
the consideration of the court many 
interesting and difficult questions, 
which will be examined in the shape 
of objections, made by the plain- 
tiff’s counsel, to the seizure of the 
Hiram, and the proceedings of the 
magistrates of Cumberland county, 
upon whose sentence the defendant 
rests his justification of the alleged 
trespass. These objections are, 

First. That the act of the legis- 
lature of New-Jersey, of the 9th 
June, 1820, under which this ves- 
sel, found engaged in taking oy- 
sters in Morris river cove, by means 
of dredges, was seized, condemned 
and sold, is repugnant to the con- 
stitution of the United States, in the 
following particulars :— 

1. To the 8th sec. of the Ist 
art. which grants to congress the 
power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the seve- 
ral states. and with the Indian tribes. 
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2. To the 2d sec. of the 4th 
art. which declares that the citi- 
zens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states. 

3. To the 2d sec. of the 3d 
art. which declares that the judi- 
cial power of the United States 
shall extend to all cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

In case the act should be consi- 
dered as not being exposed to these 
constitutional objections, it is then 
insisted— 

Secondly. That the locus in quo 
was not within the territorial limits 
of New-Jersey: But if it was, 
then, 

Thirdly. It was not within the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates of 
Cumberland county. 

Fourthly. We have to consider 
the objection made by the defend- 
ant’s counsel to the form of this 
action. 

The first section of the act of 
New-Jersey declares, that from and 
after the Ist May till the Ist Sep- 
tember, in every year, no person 
shall rake on any oyster-bed in this 
state, or gather any oysters on any 
banks or beds within the same, un- 
der penalty of 10 dollars. 

2d sec. No person, residing in 
or out of this state, shall, at any 
time, dredge for oysters in any of 
the rivers, bays, or waters af the 
state, under the penalty of 50 dol- 
lars. 

The 3d sec. prescribes the man- 
ner of proceeding in cases of vio- 
lations of the preceding sections. 

The two next sections have no- 
thing to do with the present case. 

The 6th section enacts, that it 
shall not be lawful for any person, 
who is not at the time an actual in- 
habitant and resident of this state, 
to gather oysters in any of the ri- 





vers, bays, or waters, in this state, 
on board of any vessel not wholly 
owned by some person inhabitant 
of, or actually residing in, this 
state ; and every person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit 10 dollars, and 
shall also forfeit the vessel em- 
ployed in the commission of such 
offence, with all the oysters, rakes, 
&c. belonging to the same. 

The 7th section provides, that it 
shall be lawful for any person to 
seize and secure such vessel, and 
to give information to two justices 
of the county where such seizure 
shall be made, who are required to 
meet for the trial of the said case, 
and to determine the same; and, 
in case of condemnation, to order 
the said vessel, &c. to be sold. 

The first question then is, whe- 
ther this act, or either section of 
it, is repugnant to the power grant- 
ed to congress to regulate com- 
merce? Commerce, with foreign 
nations, and amongst the several 
states, can mean nothing more 
than intercourse with those na- 
tions, and among the states, for 
purposes of trade, be the object of 
the trade what it may. This in- 
tercourse must include all the 
means by which it can be carried 
on, whether by the free navigation 
of the waters of the several states, 
or by a passage over land through 
the states where such passage be- 
comes necessary to the commercial 
intercourse between the states. It 
is this intercourse which congress 
is invested with the power of re- 
gulating, and with which no state 
has a right to interfere. But this 
power, which comprehends the use 
of, and passage over, the navigable 
waters of the several states, does, 
by no means, impair the right of 
the state governments to legislate 
upon all subjects of internal po- 

















lice, within their territorial limits, 
which is not forbidden by the con- 
stitution of the United States, even 
although such legislation may in- 
directly and remotely affect com- 
merce, provided it do not interfere 
with the regulations of congress 
upon the same subject—such are 
inspection, quarantine, and health 
jaws, laws regulating the internal 
commerce of the state, laws es- 
tablishing and regulating turnpike 
roads, ferries, canals, and the like. 

In the case of Gibbon, vs. Og- 
den, 9 Wheat. which we consider 
as full authority for the principles 
above stated, it is said, ** that no 
direct power over these objects is 
granted to congress, and, conse- 
quently, they remain subject to 
state legislation. If the legisla- 
tive power of the union can reach 
them, it must be for national pur- 
poses ; it must be when the power 
is expressly given for a specified 
purpose, or is clearly incident to 
some power which is expressly 
given.” 

But if the power which congress 
possesses to regulate commerce 
does not interfere with that of the 
state to regulate its internal trade, 


although the latter may remotely af- 


fect internal commerce, except 
where the laws of the state may 
conflict with those of the general 
government, much less can that 
power impair the right of the state 
governments to legislate, in such 
manner as in their wisdom may 
seem best, over the public property 
of the state, and to regulate the 
use of the same, where such regu- 
lations do not interfere with the free 
navigation of the waters of the 
state, for purposes of commercial 
intercourse, nor with the trade 
within the state which the laws of 
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the United States permit to be 
carried on. 

The grant to congress, to regue 
late commerce on the navigable 
waters belonging to the several 
states, render those waters the 
public property of the United 
States, for all the purposes of na- 
vigation and of commercial inter- 
course, subject only to congres- 
sional regulation. But this grant 
contains no cession, either express 
or implied, of territory, or of pub- 
lic or private property. The just 
privatum which a state has in the 
soil covered by its waters, the pro» 
ducts of that soil or waters, is to- 
tally distinct from the jus publicum 
with which it is closed. The for- 
mer, such as fisheries of all de- 
scriptions, remains common to all 
the citizens of the state to which 
it belongs, to be used by them ac- 
cording to their necessities, or ac- 
cording to the laws which regulate 
their use. ‘“ Over these,’ says 
Vattel, book 1, chap. 20, sec. 235, 
246, ** sovereignty gives a right to 
the nation to make laws regulating 
the manner in which the common 
goods are to be used.” “ He may 
make such regulations respecting 
hunting and fishing, as to seasons, 
as he may think proper, prohibiting 
the use of certain nets, and other 
destructive methods.” J. c. sec. 
248. The jus publicum consists 
in the right of all persons to use 
the navigable waters of the state 
for commerce, trade, and inter- 
course, subject, by the constitution 
of the United States, to the exclu- 
sive regulation of congress. 

If, then, the fisheries and oyster- 
beds within the territorial limits of 
a state, are the common property 
of the citizens of that state, and 
were not ceded to the United 
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States, by the power granted to 
congress to regulate commerce, it 
is difficult to perceive how a law 
of the state, regulating the use of 
this common property, under such 
penalties and forfeitures, as the 
state legislature may think proper 
to prescribe, can be said to inter- 
fere with the power so granted. 
The act under consideration, for- 
bids the taking of oysters by any 
person, whether citizens or not, at 
unseasonable times, and with de- 
structive instruments : for breaches 
of, the law prescribes penalties in 
some cases, and forfeitures in 
others. But the free use of the 
waters of the state, for purposes 
of navigation and commercial in- 
tercourse, is interdicted to no per- 
sons ; nor is the slightest restraint 
imposed upon any to buy and sell, 
or in any manner to trade within 
the limits of the state. 

It was insisted by the plaintiff’s 
counsel, that as oysters constitute 
an article of trade, a law which 
abridges the right of the citizens of 
other states to take them, except 
in particular vessels, amounts to a 
regulation of the external com- 
merce of the state. But it is a 
manifest mistake, to denominate 
that a commercial regulation, 
which merely regulates the use of 
the common property of the citi- 
zens of the state, by forbidding it 
to be taken at improper seasons, 
or with destructive instruments. 
The law does not inhibit the buy- 
ing and selling of oysters after 
they are lawfully gathered, and 
have become articles of trade ; but 
it forbids the removal of them from 
the beds in which they grow, (in 
which situation they cannot be 
considered as articles of trade,) 
unless under the regulations which 
the law prescribes. What are the 
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state inspection laws, but interna! 
restraints upon the buying and sell- 
ing of certain articles of trade? 
And yet, the chief justice, speak- 
ing of those laws, 6 Wheat. 203, 
observes, that “their object is to 
improve the quality of articles pro- 
duced by the labor of a country, to 
fit them for exportation; or, it 
may be, for domestic use. They 
act upon the subject before it be- 
comes an article of foreign com- 
merce, or of commerce among the 
states, and prepare it for that pur- 
pose.” Is not this precisely the 
nature of those laws which pre- 
scribe the season when, and the 
manner in which, the taking of oys- 
ters is permitted? Paving stones, 
sand, and many other things, are as 
clearly articles of trade as oysters 
—but can it be contended that the 
laws of a state, which treat as tort 
feasors those who shall take them 
away without the permission of the 
owner of them, are commercial 
regulations ? 

We deem it superfluous to pur- 
sue this subject further, and close 
it by stating our opinion to be, that 
no part of the act under conside- 
ration amounts to a regulation of 
commerce, within the meaning of 
the 8th section of the Ist article 
of the constitution. 

2. The next question is, whe- 
ther this act infringes that section 
of the constitution which declares 
that the citizens of each state shall 
be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several 
states ? 

The inquiry is, what are the pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states? We feel no 
hesitation in confining these ex- 
pressions to those privileges and 
immunities which are, in their na- 


ture, fundamental—which belong. 

















of right, to the citizens of all free 
governments, and which have, at 
all times, been enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of the several states which 
compose this union, from the pe- 
riod of their becoming free, inde- 
pendent and sovereign. What these 
fundamental privileges are, it would 
perhaps be more tedious than diffi- 
cult to enumerate. They may, 
however, be all comprehended un- 
der the following general heads— 
protection by the government, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the right to acquire and possess 
property of every kind, and to pur- 
sue and obtain happiness and safe- 
ty, subject, nevertheless, to such 
restraints as the government may 
justly prescribe for the general good 
of the whole. The right of a citi- 
zen of one state to pass through, or 
to reside in any other state, for 
purposes of trade, agriculture, pro- 
fessional pursuits or otherwise—to 
claim the benefit of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus—to institute and main- 
tain actions of any kind in the 
courts of the state—to take, hold 
and dispose of property, either real 
or personal—and an exemption 
from higher taxes or impositions 
than are paid by the other citizens 
of the state, may be mentioned as 
some of the particular privileges 
and immunities of citizens which 
are already embraced by the gene- 
ral description of privileges deemed 
to be fundamental ;—to which may 
be added elective franchise, as re- 
gulated and established by the laws 
or constitution of the state in which 
it is to be exercised. These, and 
many others which might be men- 
tioned, are, strictly speaking, pri- 
vileges and immunities ; and the 
enjoyment of them, by the citizens 
of each state, in every other state, 
was manifestly calculated, (to use 
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the expression of the preamble of 
the corresponding provision'in the 
old articles of the confederation, ) 
* the better to secure and perpetuate 
mutual friendship and intercourse 
among the people of the different 
states of the union.” 

But we cannot accede to the 
proposition which was insisted upon 
by the counsel, that, under this pro- 
vision of the constitution, the citi- 
zens of the several states are enti- 
tled to participate in all the rights 
which belong exclusively ta the 
citizens of any particular state, 
merely upon the ground that they 
are enjoyed by those citizens. 
Much less, that, in regulating the 
use of the common property of 
the citizens of such state, the legis- 
lature is bound to extend to the 
citizens of all the other states the 
same advantages as are secured to 
their own citizens. 

A several fishery, either as the 
right to it respects running fish, or 
such as are stationary, such as oy- 
sters, clams and the like, is as much 
the property of the individual to 
whom it belongs as dry land or 
land covered by water, and is equal- 
ly protected by the laws of the state 
against the aggressions of others, 
whether citizens or strangers. When 
these private rights do not exist, to 
the exclusion of the common right, 
that of fishing belongs to all the 
citizens or subjects of the state— 
it is the property of all, to be en- 
joyed by them in subordination to 
the laws which regulate its use. 
They may be considered as tenants, 
in common, of this property, and 
they are so exclusively entitled to 
the use of it, that it cannot be en- 
joyed by others without the tacit 
consent or the express, permission 
of the sovereign who has the power 
to regulate its use. 


0° 
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This power in the legislature of 
New-Jersey, to exclude the citizens 
of the other states from a partici- 
pation in the right of taking oysters 
within the waters of that state, was 
denied by the plaintiffs counsel, 
upon principles of public law, in- 
dependent of the provision of the 
constitution which we are consider- 
ing, upon the ground that they are 
incapable of being appropriated 
until they are caught. This argu- 
ment is unsupported, we think, by 
authority. Rutherforth, B. I. c. 5. 
s. 4 and 5, who quotes Grotius as 
his authority, lays it down, that al- 
though wild beasts, birds and fishes, 
which have not been caught, have 
never, in fact, been appropriated, 
so as to separate them from the 
common stock, to which all men 
are equally entitled ; yet, where the 
exclusive right in the water and 
soil which a person has occasion to 
use in taking them, is vested in 
others, no other person can claim 
the liberty of hunting, fishing, or 
fowling, on land or waters which are 
so appropriated. ‘* The sovereign,” 
says Grotius, b. 2. c. 2. s. 5, ** who 
has dominion over the land or 
waters, in which the fish are, may 
prohibit foreigners, [by which ex- 
pression we understand. him to 
mean others than subjects or citi- 
zens of the state,] from taking 
them.” 

That this exclusive right of ta- 
king oysters in the waters of New- 
Jersey, has never been ceded by 
that state, in express terms, to the 

_United States, is admitted by the 
counsel for the plaintifis—and ha- 
ving shown, as we think we have, 
that this right is a right of property, 
vested either in certain individuals 
or in the state, for the use of the 
citizens thereof, it would, in our 
opinion, be going quite too far, to 
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construe the grant of privileges 
and immunities of citizens, as 
“amounting to a grant of a cotenan- 
cy in the common property of the 
state, to the citizens of all the other 
states. Such a construction would, 
in many instances, be productive of 
the most serious public inconve- 
nience and injury, particularly in 
regard to those kinds of fish, which, 
by being exposed to too general 
use, may be exhausted. The oyster 
beds belonging to a state, may be 
abundantly sufficient for the use of 
the citizens of that state, but might 
be totally exhausted and destroyed, 
if the legislature could not so re- 
gulate the use of them, as to ex- 
clude the citizens of the other states 
from taking them, except under 
such limitations and restrictions as 
the laws may prescribe. © 

3d. Itis lastly objected, that this 
act violates that part of the consti- 
tution, which extends the judicial 
power of the United States to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. The taking of oysters 
out of season, and with destructive 
instruments, such as dredges, is said 
to be an offence against the ancient 
ordinances and statutes of the ad- 
miralty, and that it is punished by 
the admiralty as a misdemeanor. 
The authority relied upon to estab- 
lish this doctrine, is one of sir L. 
Jenkins’ charges, to be found in the 
2d vol. of Brown’s C. and A. Law. 
p- 475. 

The amount of the argument is, 
that some offences of this kind, are 
cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. The laws of a state 


upon the same subject, vesting in 
the same tribunals jurisdiction over 
them, are repugnant to this grant 
of jurisdiction to the judiciary of 
the United States. 

This argument, we think, can- 

















not be maintained. For, although 
the various misdemeanors, enume- 
rated by sir L. Jenkins in his char- 
ges, may have been considered as 
admiralty offences at that period, 
either under the common law or 
the ancient ordinances and statutes 
of the admiralty, it remains yet to 
be shown, that they became sueh, 
and were cognizable by the judicia- 
ry of the United States, indepen- 
dent of some act of the national 
legislature to renderthem so. Many 
of those offences are already incor- 
porated into the criminal code of 
the United States ; and no person, 
‘it is presumed, will question the 
power of congress, by further legis- 
lation, to include many other offen- 
ces, to which the jurisdiction of the 
admiralty in England extended at 
the period above alluded to. But 
it is by no means to be conceded, 
that because offences, of the na- 
ture we are now considering, may 
righfally belong to the jurisdiction 
of the English admiralty, the power 
of that government to regulate her 
fisheries being unquestionable, con- 
gress has a like power to declare 
similar acts, or ‘any acts at all, 
done by individuals in relation to 
the fisheries within the limits of the 
respective states, offences against 
the United States. There are, doubt- 
less, acts that may be done upon the 
navigable waters of a state, which 
the government of the United 
States, and that of the state, have a 
concurrent power to prohibit and to 
punish as offences—such, for ex- 
ample, as throwing ballast into 
them, or in any other way impeding 
the free use and navigation of such 
rivers. But we hold that the power 
to regulate the fisheries belonging 
to the several states, and to punish 
those who should transgress those 
regulations, was exclusively vested 
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in the states, respectively, at the 
time when the present constitution 
was adopted, and that it was not 
surrendered to the United States 
by the mere grant of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction to the judicial 
branch of the government. Indeed, 
this power in the states, to regulate 
their fisheries in navigable rivers 
and waters, was not, in direct terms, 
questioned by the plaintiff’s coun- 
sel, and yet their argument upon 
this point, when followed out to its 
necessary consequences, amounts 
to a denial of that power. 

As to the ancient criminal juris- 
diction of the admiralty, in cases of 
misdemeanors, generally commit- 
ted on sea or on waters out of 
the body of any country, we have 
very respectable authority for be- 
lieving that it was not exercised, 
even if it existed, at the period 
when the constitution of the United 
States was formed; and if so, it 
would seem to follow, that, to the 
exercise of jurisdiction over such 
offences, some act of the national 
legislature, to punish them as offen- 
ces against the United States, is 
necessary. We find, from the 
opinions of learned and eminent 
counsel, who were consulted on 
the subject, that misdemeanors, 
committed upon the sea, had never 
been construed as being embraced 
by the stat. 28, H>8. c. 15; and 
that the criminal jurisdiction of the 
admiralty, except as exercised un- 
der that statute, had become obso- 
lete; so that, without an act of 
parliament, they could not be pro- 
secuted at all. 2. Browns C. and A. 
law, app’x, 519 to 521. If then it 
could be admitted that congress 
might legislate upon the subject of 
fisheries within the limits of the 
several states, upon the grounds of 
the admiralty and maritime juris- 
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diction, it would seem to be a con- 
clusive answer to the whole of the 
argument on this point. But no 
such legislation has taken place, 
and, consequently, the power of 
the state governments to pass laws 
to regulate the fisheries within their 
respective limits, remains as it stood 
before the constitution was adopted. 

Secondly. The next general 
question to be considered is, whe- 
ther the boundaries of the state of 
New Jersey include the place where 
the Hiram was seized whilst enga- 
ged in dredging for oysters. 

The grant from Charles II., to 
his brother the duke of York, of the 
territory of which the present state 
of New-Jersey was a part, dated 
12th March, 1663—4, was of all 
that territory lying between the 
rivers St. Croix, adjoining Nova- 
Scotia, and extending along the sea 
coast, southerly, to the east side of 
the Delaware bay, together with all 
islands, soils, rivers, harbors, marsh- 
es, waters, lakes, fishings, huntings, 


sportings, and all the royalties, pro- 


fits, commodities, hereditaments 
and appurtenances, to the same be- 
longing and appertaining, with full 
power to govern the same. 

The grant of the duke of York, 
dated 24th June, 1664, to lord 
Berkley and sir Geo. Carteret, after 
reciting the above grant, conveys 
to them all that tract of land, lying 
to the westward of Long Island 
and Manhatten Island, bounded on 
the east, part by the main sea, and 
part by Hudson’s river, *“* and hath 
upon the west Delaware bay or 
river, and extended southward,” 
&c. “ with all rivers, fishings, and 
all other royalties to the said premi- 
ses belonging,” &c. 

There is no material difference 
between these grants, as to the 
boundaries of New Jersey, on the 
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westward, and we are of opinion, 
that although the rule of the law of 
nations is, that where a nation takes 
possession of a country, separated 
by a river from another nation, and it 
does not appear which had the prior 
possession of the river, they shall 
each extend to the middle of it ; yet 
that, when the claim to the country 
is founded, not on discovery, and 
occupancy, but on grant, the boun- 
dary on the river must depend upon 
the just construction of the grant 
and intention of the parties, to be 
discovered from its face. Taking 
this as the rule, we think that the 
claim of New Jersey, under these 
grants, to any part of the bay or 
‘river Delaware, below water mark, 
cannot be maintained. The prin- 
ciple here suggested is, we con- 
ceive, fully recognized and adopted 
by the supreme court, in the case 
of Handly’s lessee v. Anthony, 5 
Wheat. Neither do we conceive 
that the. limits of the state can, by 
construction, be enlarged by virtue 
of the grant of all rivers, fishings, 
and other royalties, which expres- 
sions ought, we think, to be con- 
fined to rivers, fishings,and royalties, 
within the boundaries of the granted 
premises. ‘This appears to have 
been the opinion of the crown law- 
yers, who were consulted, more 
than a century ago, respecting the 
boundaries of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania ; and this, too, after hear- 
ing counsel upon the question. 
Their opinion was, that the right 
of the river Delaware and the islands 
therein; still remained in the crown. 
See Chalmer’s opinions. 
Notwithstanding this objection to 
the title of New Jersey, whilst a 
proprietary government, to any 
part of the bay and river Delaware, 
it seems that the proprietaries of 
West Jersey claimed, if not the 
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whole of the river, a part of it, at 
least, below low water mark, as far 
back as the year 1683, as appears 
by a resolution of the assembly of 
that province, in that year, “ that 
the proprietary of the province of 
Pennsylvaniashould be treated with, 
in reference to the rights and pri- 
vileges of this province, to or in the 
river Delaware.” 

By certain concessions of the pro- 
prietaries, freeholders and inhabi- 
tants of west New Jersey, some- 
time about the year 1676, they 
granted that all the inhabitants of 
the province should have liberty of 
fishing in Delaware river, or on the 
sea coast. 

In 1693, a law passed in that 
province, which enacted that all 
persons, not residing in that pro- 
vince or within the province’ of 
Pennsylvania, who should kill or 
bring on shore any whale, in Dela- 
ware bay, or elsewhere within the 
boundaries of that government, 
should be liable to a certain pe- 
nalty. 

In the year 1771, another act 
was passed for improving the navi- 
gation of the Delaware, and, in 
1783, another act was passed, which 
annexed all islands, islets and dry 
land, in the river Delaware, belong- 
ing to the state, as low down as the 
state of Delaware, to such counties 
as they lay nearest to. And, in the 
same year, the compact was made 
between the states of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, by which the le- 
gislatures of the respective states 
were authorized to pass laws for 
regulating and guarding the fishe- 
ries in the river Delaware, annexed 
to their respective shores, and pro- 
viding that each state should exer- 
cise a concurrent jurisdiction on 
the said river. 

These acts prove, beyond a 
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doubt, that the proprietaries of west 
New Jersey, from a very early pe- 
riod, asserted a right to the river 
Delaware, or to some part thereof, 
below low water mark, and along 
its whole length: and since the 
western boundary of the province, 
under the grant of the duke of 
York, was precisely the same on 
the bay as on the river, it may fair- 
ly be presumed, independent of his 
grant, to the proprietaries in 1680, 
and the concessions made by them 
in the year 1676, that this claim 
was extended to the bay for the 
purpose of navigation, fishing and 
fowling. 

In this state of things the revolu- 
tion was commenced and conduct- 
ed to a successful issue, when his 
Britannic majesty, by the treaty of 
peace, acknowledged the several 
states to be sovereign and indepen- 
dent, and relinquished all claims, 
not only to the government, but to 
proprietary and territorial right of 
the same. ‘The right of the crown 
to the bay and river Delaware being 
thus extinguished, it would seem to 
follow, that the right, claimed by 
New Jersey in those waters, was 
thereby confirmed, unless a better 
title to the same should be found to 
exist in some other state. Whether 
the claim of New Jersey extended 
to the middle of the bay, as we see, 
by the compact with Pennsylvania, 
it did to the middle of the river, is 
a question which we have no 
means of solving. But that the 
proprietors and inhabitants of west 
New Jersey made use of the bay, 
both for navigation and fishing, 
under a claim of title from a period 
nearly coeval with the grants of the 
province, can hardly admit of a 
doubt. This right, indeed, is ex- 
pressly granted by the duke of 
York to William Penn and the 
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other proprietaries of west New 
Jersey, by his grant, bearing date 
6th Aug. 1680. It contains a grant, 
not only of all bays and rivers, to 
the granted premises belonging, but 
also the free use of all bays and 
rivers, leading into or lying between 
the .granted premises, for naviga- 
tion, fishing or otherwise. ‘The on- 
ly objection which could have been 
opposed to the exercise of those 
acts of ownership, under this grant, 
was, that the duke had himself no 
title to the bay and river Delaware, 
under the royal grant to him. But 
the presumption is, nevertheless, 
irresistible, that the benefits intend- 
_ed to be bestowed by this grant, 
and which were confirmed by the 
other acts of the provincial govern- 
ment, before noticed, were consi- 
dered by the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince as being too valuable not to 
be enjoyed by them. This use of 
the bay and rivers amgunted to an 
appropriation of the water so used. 
Vat. b. 1. c. 22. s. 266: and this 
title became, as has been before 
observed indefeasible by the treaty 
of peace, except as against some 
other state, having an equally good 
or a better title. 

How far this title in New Jersey 
may be affected by the grants of 
the duke of York to William Penn, 
in 1682, of the tract of country 
which now forms the state of Dela- 
ware, it would be improper in this 
ease to decide. But that the use 
of the bay for navigation and fish- 
ing was claimed and enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of that province, 
under those grants, is as fairly to 
be presumed as that it was ‘so 
claimed and used by the inhabitants 
of New Jersey; and we are strong- 
ly inclined to think, that if the 
right of the former of these states 
to the bay of Delaware was found- 





ed on no other title but that of ap- 
propriation, by having used it for 
purposes of navigation and fishing, 
the effect of the revolution and of 
the treaty of peace was to extend 
the limits of those states to the 
middle of the bay, from its mouth 
upwards. But be the title of the state 
of Delaware what it may, we are 
clearly of opinion, that, as between 
the plaintiff, who asserts and has 
certainly shown, no conflicting title 
in the state of Delaware, to the 
bay, and the state of New Jersey, 
or those acting under the sanction 
of her laws, the court is bound to 
consider that law as a sufficient jus- 
tification of the proceedings under 
it, provided the locus in quo was 
within the body of the county of 
Cumberland, which is next to be 
considered. 

Third. The third general ques- 
tion then is, whether, admitting the 
locus in quo to be within the terri- 
torial limits of New Jersey, it is 
within the limits of the county of 
Cumberland, in which the proceed- 
ings complained of took place. 

The boundaries of this county, 
towards the bay, are thus descri- 
bed in the act which created it— 
“bounded by Cape May county 
to Delaware bay, and then up Dela- 
ware bay to the place of beginning.” 
If the opinion of the court, upon 
the last preceding question, as to 
the construction of the original 
grant from Charles I]. to the duke 
of York, be correct, it would seem 
to follow, that the western bounda- 
ry of this county extends only to 
low-water mark on Delaware bay, 
the expression “ to Delaware bay,” 
implying nothing more than to tne 
east side of that bay, which the 
law extends to low-water mark. 
We mean not, however, to give any 
decided opinion on this point. be- 
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cause, in the first place, if there be 
any weight in the above suggestion, 
(and nothing more is intended,) the 
legislature of that state, can, at any 
time, should it be deemed necessa- 
ry, define, with greater precision, 
the limits of the counties bordering 
on the bay ; and, secondly, because 
we think it unnecessary to decide 
that point in the present case, being 
clearly of opinion, fourthly, that 
the objections to this form of action 
are fatal. 

It is an action of trespass, 
brought by the owner of the Hiram, 
for illegally seizing, taking and car- 
rying away the said vessel. It ap- 
pears, by the evidence, that at the 
time of the alleged trespass, the 
vessel was in possession of John 
Keen, in virtue of a hiring of her 
to him, for a month, by Hand, who 
had previously hired her of the 
plaintiff, and that the time, for 
which Keen had hired her, had not 
expired when the seizure was made. 
The question is, can the plaintiff, 
under these circumstances, main- 
tain this action ? 

We hold the law to be clearly 
settled, that, to enable a person to 
maintain trespass or trover for an 
injury done to a personal chattel, 
the plaintiff must have had, at the 
time the injury was done, either ac- 
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tual or constructive possession of 
the thing as well as a general or 
a qualified property therein. The 
merely being out of the actual pos- 
session, is not sufficient to defeat 
the action, provided he has a right 
to demand it, because the general 
property, prima facie, draws to it 
the possession. But, if the gene- 
ral owner part with the possession 
to another person, under a contract 
which entitles such person to an 
interest in the thing, though for a 
limited time, the owner cannot be 
considered as having a construc- 
tive possession during that time, 
and, consequently, he cannot main- 
tain an action of trespass for an 
injury done to it during such pos- 
session of the bailee. His only 
remedy is an action on the case for 
consequential damages. (See 1 
Chit. Plead. 166,167, 150, and 
the cases there cited; also, 8 
Johns. Rep. 337; 7 Johns. Rep. 
9, 535 ;.11 Johns. Rep. 385.) The 
Hiram, then, having been lawfully 
in possession of Keen, under a 
contract of hiring for a month, 
which time had not expired at the 
time the alleged trespass was com- 
mitted, the action cannot be sup- 
ported. 

Let judgment be entered for the 
defendant. 





Crrcurr Court or tue U.S 


. OctToseR Sesstons, 1825, 


Present—Judges Washington and Peters. 


Unrrep States vs. JuAN GALBERTO Dr ORTEGA. 


‘This was a prosecution under 
the act of congress, of the 30th 
of April, 1790, the twenty-eighth 
section of which, declares, “+ That 
if any person shall violate any safe 
conduct or passport, duly obtained 
and issued, under the authority of 


the United States, or shall assault, 
strike, wound, imprison, or in any 
other manner infract the law of 
nations, by offering violence to the 
person of an ambassador or other 
public minister, such person, so 
offending, on conviction, shall be 
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imprisoned not exceeding three 
years, and fined at the discretion 
of the court.” 

There were two indictments, 
one charging the defendant with 
an assault and battery upon the 
person of Don Hilario de Rivas y 
Salmon, charge d’affaires of his 
catholic majesty, near the govern- 
ment of the United States, know- 
ing him to be such; the other 
charging him with an infraction of 
the laws of nations, by committing 
the said assault and battery. To 
both the indictments the defendant 
pleaded “not guilty:’’ and both 
were tried at the same time. 

The facts of the case, as proved 
by Mr. Salmon, (who presented 
himself to the court as a voluntary 
witness,) were as follow: On the 
night of the 17th of September 
last, whilst Mr. Salmon was re- 
turning from the circus, he heard 
the steps of some person walking 
gently behind him, and presently 
the defendant accosted him in a 
solitary place, seizing him by the 
breast of the coat, and saying, in 
an angry manner, “ Mr. Salmon, 
I am Ortega; you have insulted 
me, and I seek satisfaction.””> Mr. 
Salmon replied, “I have never in- 
sulted you, but you insult me now ; 
please to let me go.” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the defendant, “‘I have got 
you now, and I will not let you go, 
unless you will promise to give me 
satisfaction, for you have published 
many falsehoods against me.” 
Mr. Salmon replied, that he had 
published nothing against him, but 
in answer to a very insulting mani- 
festo of his, against all kings, and 
especially against his government. 
He further added, is it so long, af- 
ter your arrival, that you seek sa- 
tisfaction for an old offence ? and is 
this the way you demand it? Have 
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you no friend to send on such an 
errand ? You know who I am, and 
where I live. The defendant still 
retaining his hold, Mr. 8» again de- 
sired him to let him go, threatening 
to strike him if he did not. The de- 
fendant answered, ** You need not 
strike me, for I shall fight you in 
another place,” and then inquired 
if he had any arms about him? 
Mr. 8. replied that he had not, for 
he professed to be a peaceable man. 
The defendant observed, that he 
had none either, but that he could 
easily procure them if Mr. S. would 
fight. Mr. S. answered that he 
should fight him immediately if he 
did not release him. All remon- 
strances proving fruitless, Mr. S. 
thrust the defendant with the point 
of his umbrella, which was re- 
turned by a blow with another um- 
brella. 

The fight continued for some 
time, when Mr. S. having greatly 
the advantage, having hold of his 
cravat, with his back fixed against 
the wall, Mr. Smith came up, and 
desired them to separate. Mr. S. 
agreed to release the defendant, if 
he would promise to keep the 
peace. This, after some hesita- 
tion, was promised, and the de- 
fendant was released. But almost 
immediately afterwards, the de- 
fendant again approached Mr. 8. 
in a menacing attitude, with one 
of his arms raised. Mr. Smith im- 
mediately interposed, and, after re- 
minding the defendant of his pro- 
mise, told him, that if he was deter- 
mined to have a fight, he must fight 
him. This put an end to the affray, 
and the parties separated. 

Another witness, Mr. Wallace, 
stated, that he passed the parties, 
who were talking in Spanish, with 
apparent ill blood, and that he did 
not observe the defendant to have 
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hold of Mr. Salmon. He stopped 
at a short distance from them, and 
remained till the fight was over. 
To prove the public character 
of Mr. S. the following evidence 
was given: An official letter froin 
Mr. Anduaga, the Spanish minister, 


just previous to his departure from 


the United States, dated the 15th 
March, 1823, and addressed to the 
secretary of state of the United 
States, informing him that he had 
appointed Mr. 8. charge d'affaires 
of his catholic majesty, in the Uni- 
ted States ; and another letter, to 
the same effect, from the same 
person, addressed to Mr. S.—a 
letter from the secretary of state, 
dated the 20th of the same month, 
addressed to Mr. Anduaga, in an- 
swer to the above, recognizing the 
character of Mr. 8. and stating he 
should, with pleasure, correspond 
with him. 

Two letters from the secretary 
of state, dated the 4th of April, 
1823, and the 24th September 
last, addressed to Mr. S. as charge 
daffaires, the latter being in an- 
swer to one addressed to the de- 
partment, complaining of the out- 
rage committed by the defendant, 
in which the secretary regrets the 
circumstance, and states, in sub- 
stance, that the public prosecutor 
would do what was proper on the 
occasion, 

Mr. Brent, the chief clerk in the 
department of state, was then ex- 
amined, who deposed, that Mr. 
Salmon was recognized by the 
president as charge d’affaires, on 
the retiring of Mr. Anduaga, and 
was accredited by the secretary of 
state, who had continued to cor- 
respond with him as such, from the 
departure of Mr. Anduaga, till 
within a short time past. 

Mr. Salmon stated. upon his ex- 
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amination, that Mr. Anduaga was 
appointed minister to the United 
States, under what was termed the 
constitutional government, which 
was established on the 9th March, 
1820, and might be said to have 
terminated about the 1st October, 
1823. 

To prove that the public charac- 
ter of Mr. Salmon was known to 


_ the defendant, two letters from him, 


dated in May, 1824, addressed to 
Mr. 8S. as charge d’affaires, were 
read. 

The counsel for the defendant 
offered to prove, by a witness, the 
contents of two decrees of the king 
of Spain, bearing date the Ist and 
20th October, 1823, as well as 
another called the decree of purifi- 
cation, issued in December, 1824, 
for the purpose of showing that 
Mr. S., not having complied with 
the last decree, ceased to be a 
minister of the Spanish king. The 
court refused to permit sueh evi- 
dence to be given, stating, that 
although the unwritten law of a 
foreign country may be proved by 
witnesses, the written law can be 
proved only by itself. 

To prove that a charge d’affaires 
is a public minister, entitled to the 
same privileges, immunities and 
protection, and that it is sufficient, 
though he have no letters of cre- 
dence, if he be received by the go- 
vernment to which he is sent, and 
personally presented, the district 
attorney referred to Merl. Repert. 
of jurisprudence, vol. 8, p. 238, 
and contended, that the public cha- 
racter of Mr. Salmon was abun- 
dantly proved. 

The counsel for the defendant 
insisted. 1st, That the alleged as- 
sault, by the defendant, was not 
sufficiently proved, the evidence of 
Mr. Wallace. upon that point, be 
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ing opposed to that of Mr. Salmon. 
That, even if it were not, it is no 
assault for one person gently to lay 
his hand upon another, or to take 
him by the coat, as Mr. Salmon 
states was done in this case. ‘That 
the first assault was committed by 
Mr. Salmon, which will justify a 
battery committed even on a foreign 
minister. 

2d. That no evidence had been 
given, sufficient to prove that the 
defendant knew the public charac- 
ter of Mr. Salmon, without which 
the offence is not made out. For, 
although Mr. Salmon may have 
been charge d’affaires, in 1824, 
yet the defendant had reason to be- 
lieve, that he was displaced by vir- 
tue of the Spanish decrees, parti- 
cularly that of purification. 

3d. That the minister, Mr. An- 
duaga, had no authority to appoint 
Mr. Salmon charge d’aflaires ; for 
the appointment could be made 
only by the government of Spain. 
But if he had the power, still the 
official character of that gentleman 
ceased with the constitutional go- 
vernment, and could only revive by 
a new appointinent of the king 
upon his restoration, of which no 
evidence had been given. They 
denied that the recognition of his 
public character by the executive 
of the United States, was sufficient 
evidence of his being a minister 


and entitled to the immunities of 


one. 

After argument by counsel, the 
district attorney, C. J. Ingersoll, 
esq. for the prosecution, and 8. 
Chew, Kittera and J. R. Ingersoll, 
esqrs. for the defendant : Washing- 
ton, Justice, delivered the following 
charge to the jury. 

This is a prosecution instituted 
by the United States for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the law of na- 





tions, and of the United States, 
offended as is charged, in the per- 
son of a foreign minister, by an 
assault committed on him by the 
defendant. It is a case which 
cannot fail to be highly interesting 
to the defendant, and to our go- 
vernment. ‘lo the former, on ac- 
count of the punishment which 
might be the consequence of a 
conviction; and to the latter, be- 
cause the government of the United 
States, like that of all civilized na- 
tions is bound to afford redress for 
the violation of those privileges 
and immunities which the law of 
nations confers upon foreign mi- 
nisters, and which are consecrated 
by the practice of the civilized 
world. A neglect or refusal to 
perform this duty, might lead to 
retaliation upon our own ministers 
abroad, and even to war. The 
case, therefore, from its import- 
ance, recommends itself to the 
gravest attention both of the court 
and of the jury. 

There are two questions for your 
consideration—Ist. Is the charge, 
that an assault was committed by 
the defendant upon Mr. Salmon 
sufficiently proved? If it be, then, 
secondly, was Mr. Salmon a public 
minister at the time the assault was 
made ? 

As to the first question, (after 
summing up the evidence, the judge 
said.) it was argued by the counsel 
for the defendant, that. to consti- 
tute an assault, it must be accom- 
panied by some act of violence— 
the mere taking hold of the coat, 
or laying the hand gently upon the 
person of another, it is contended, 
does not amount to this offence, 
and that nothing more is proved in 
this case even by Mr. Salmon. It 
is very true, that these acts may 
very innocently be done without 
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offending the law. If done in friend- 
ship, for a benevolent purpose, and 
the like, the act would certainly not 
amount to an assault. But these 
acts, if done in anger, or in a rude 
and insolent manner, or with a view 
to hostility, amount not only to an 
assault but to a battery. Even stri- 
king at a person, though no blow be 
inflicted, or raising the arm to strike, 


or holding up one’s fist at him, if 


done in anger or in a menacing 
manner, are considered by the law 
as assaults. It is, then, for you 
to say, whether, fromt he evidence 
which has been given in the case, 
Mr. Salmon’s coat was seized, or 
laid hold of by the defendant in 
kindness, and for a justifiable cause, 
or in anger, and with hostile inten- 
tions? If the latter, it is an un- 
questionable case of assault and 
battery. 

It was further argued by the de- 
fendant’s counsel, that the only 
witness to prove the assault, is 
the party who considers himself to 
have been aggrieved, and therefore, 
that his evidence ought to be re- 
ceived with great caution, particu- 
larly as another witness, Mr. Wal- 
lace, who was present, did not 
observe the defendant to have hold 
of Mr. Salmon’s coat. It is for 
the jury to say, whether the evi- 
dence of the fact, as stated by Mr. 
Salmon, is contradicted by Mr. 
Wallace, and if it be, whose state- 
ment is most to be believed, and 
whether this latter witness, who 
deposed that he passed the parties 
in the night, and stopped at some 
paces from them, had it as much 
in his power to give correct in- 
formation in relation to the fact as 
Mr. Salmon, who was immediately 
engaged in the transaction, had ? 
If there be no absolute contvadic- 
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tion, the mere circumstance that 
the testimony given in support of 
the prosecution, is by the party 
alleged to be aggrieved, ought to 
have very little influence on the 
decision of the case. The law 
makes him a competent witness. 
He has no interest whatever in the 
decision of this case, and if his 
character be unimpeached, his tes- 
timony, given in such a manner 
as not to justify a suspicion of 
his want of strict veracity, and he 
stands uncontradicted by other tes- 
timony, he is a credible witness, 
and entitled to be believed. 

Again, it has been insisted, that, 
by waiving his privilege, in becom- 
ing a voluntary witness, he has, him- 
self, violated the law of nations and 
his duty to his sovereign. If this 
be so, that is a matter to be settled 
by them. We have nothing to do 
with it. It deprives him neither of 
his competency nor of his credi- 
bility. 

But, should the jury feel doubts 
as to the first assault, on the ground 
of any discrepancy in the evidence, 
the witnesses all agree, that after 
Mr. Salmon released the defendant, 
upon his promise to keep the peace, 
the defendant again approached 
him in a hostile and menacing man- 
ner, with his arm raised, when a 
further conflict was prevented by 
the commendable interposition of 
Mr. Smith. That this act amount- 
ed to an assault, admits of not the 
slightest doubt, and brings the case 
within the provisions of the act of 
congress, provided Mr. Salmon was 
a foreign minister, which is the se- 
cond point to be considered. 

Second. Was Mr. Salmon a fo- 
reign minister at the time the 
alleged offence was committed ? 
(The judge here recapitulated the 
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evidence of Mr. Salmon’s official 
character, and then proceeded.) 
The counsel for the defendant have 
gone into a rigid examination of 
the credentials of Mr. Salmon. 
They deny that any thing short of 
credentials, emanating from the 
sovereign, or from some department 
of his government, charged to per- 
form duties of this nature, could 
constitute him a minister ; and that, 


even if the appointment of minister 


under the constitutional govern- 
ment of Spain, was sufficient, it be- 
came void, by the revolution, which 
restored the king to his former pow- 
er, and rendered a re-appointment 
necessary. 

If these were questions fit for 
judicial inquiry and decision, we 
should say, that the appointment of 
a charge d’affairs by a foreign minis- 
ter, upon his retiring from the sta- 
tion to which he had been appoint- 
ed, is usual in practice, and if he be 
recognized assuch by that branch of 
the government which is authorised 
to receive ministers, and with which 
he is to transact the business of his 
own sovereign, his character of 
minister is unquestionable. And 
further, that if after the constitu- 
tional government of Spain termi- 
nated, a re-appointment, or a re- 
cognition by the king, of the public 
character of this gentleman, were 
necessary, still as he is found, after 
a lapse of about two years, the re- 
cognized minister of Spain by our 
government, we ought to presume, 
that his sovereign has done all that 
he thought necessary to clothe him 
with that character. 

But the conclusive answer to 
these arguments is, that these are 
matters of state, with which courts 
of justice have nothing todo. The 





constitution of the United States 
having vested in the president the 
power to receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers, has neces- 
sarily bestowed on that branch of 
government, not only the right, but 
the exclusive right, to judge of the 
credentials of the ministers so re- 
ceived ; and so long as they con- 
tinue to be recognized and treated 
by the president as ministers, the 
other branches of the government 
are bound to consider «them as 
such. If courts of justice could 
sit in judgment upon the decision 
of the executive, in reference to 
the public character of a foreign 
minister, and by pronouncing him 
unduly appointed, or improperly 
recognized, deprive him of the 
privileges of a minister, what an 
extraordinary anomaly would such 
an interference present to the 
world ? 

The individual who should be 
placed in this predicament, would, 
for all the purposes of his own or 
this government, be a minister, the 
representative of his sovereign, au- 
thorised to transact the business 
with which he is charged, and to 
bind his sovereign, whilst acting in 
obedience to his orders ;—and_ yet 
he would be no minister in the view 
of the judiciary, and of course not 
entitled to the protection due to 
that character. In other words, a 
public minister, without the privi- 
leges and immunities of one. For, 
notwithstanding this judicial inter- 
ference, he weuld still continue to 
be a minister as long as the presi- 
dent should continue to recognize 
him as such, and no judgment of a 
court of justice could deprive him 
of that character, although it 
should withhold from him the 
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sanctity appertaining to it. Be- 
sides, if it belongs to courts of jus- 
tice to meddle with these matters, 
and, looking beyond the acts and 
conduct of the president, to de- 
cide a person recognized by him 
to be a minister, to be no minis- 
ter; surely that branch of the go- 
vernment ought to possess all the 
lights to guide their judgment 
which are possessed by the presi- 
dent, and should, consequently, be 
empowered to call for, and expose 
to public view, the archives of state, 
and the correspondence of the ex- 
ecutive of this nation with foreign 
nations, in relation to the subject 
on which the decision is to be 
made. Yet who would be wild 
enough to maintain a proposition 
so extravagant and absurd ? 

The principles which have been 
stated, are those which governed 
this court in Liddle’s case, decided 
in 1807, in which it was stated, 
that the certificate of the secretary 
of state, that the person claiming 
to be acharge d'affaires, was re- 
ceived and recognized as such by 
the executive of this government, 
was the best evidence which could 
be given of that fact. The only 
proper inquiry, in short, in cases of 
this nature, is, has the person claim- 
ing to be a foreign minister, been 
received and recognized as such by 
the executive of this government ? 
If he has, the evidence of those 
facts is not only sufficient, but, in 
our opinion, conclusive, upon the 
subject of his privileges as a minis- 
ter. Such has been the nature of 
the evidence given in this case. 

It now remains only to notice 
two or three arguments of the 
counsel, upon which some reliance 
was placed. It seemed to be sup- 
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posed by the district attorney, that 
even if the first assault had been 
made by Mr. Salmon on the de- 
fendant, the blow which was re- 
turned would have been an offence 
under the act of congress. But 
this is not the opinion of the court. 
A foreign minister, by committing 
the first assault so far loses his 
privilege, that he cannot complain 
of an infraction of the law of na- 
tions, if, in his turn, he should be 
assaulted by the party aggrieved. 
This was decided by this court in 
Liddle’s case. It was insisted by 
the defendant’s counsel, that it was 
incumbent on the prosecutor to 
prove that the public character of 
Mr. Salmon was known to the de- 
fendant at the time this transaction 
took place. If this position could 
be maintained, still, as it is shown 
by the defendant’s letters to Mr. 
Salmon, in May, 1824, that he then 
knew that gentlemen to be the Spa- 
nish charge d’affaires ; if he had 
afterwards ceased to be so, it lay 
on the defendant to prove it. 
Knowing him once to have been 
entitled to this character, he acted 
at his peril if it should turn out 
that that character still continued, 
or if, indeed, the reverse should 
not be proved. 

But, in point of law, it is imma- 
terial whether the defendant knew 
that the person assaulted, was the 
charge d’affaires or not. And this 
point, also, was decided in the case 
before referred to, of United States 
vs. Liddle. 

As to the Spanish decrees, al- 
luded to by the counsel for the de- 
fendant, there is no evidence given 
of them and, consequently, they 
are not to be noticed by the jury. 
It is impossible for the court or jury 
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to say, whether they do or do not 
affect Mr. Salmon. 
With this charge the jury retired, 


and brought in a verdict of cuinTy 
upon each indictment. 





MartTIn vs. THE Bank 


The case was argued at the last 
October session, of the circuit 
court of the United States for the 
second circuit, upon a statement 
of facts, which set forth, that the 
plaintiff was the owner of a num- 
ber of notes of the bank of the 
United States, amounting, in the 
whole, to $500, which his agent, 
after the publication of a notice by 
the directors that the bank would 
not pay cut notes unless all the 
parts were produced, divided into 
halves at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
forwarded in two parcels, by differ- 
ent mails, for Philadelphia, one of 
which parcels never arrived. The 
demand of the plaintiff was for 
the payment of the full amount of 
the notes. 

Mr. Binney argued for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Sergeant for the U.S. 
bank. 

The opinion of judge Washing- 
ton was as follows : 

Wasnineton, J.—I have care- 
fully reviewed the decision of this 
court in the case of Bullet vs. the 


bank of Pennsylvania, aided by the ° 


light shed upon the question in- 
volved in that and the present case, 
by the able argument of the coun- 
sel on each side. My opinion re- 
mains unchanged, and is, indeed, 
confirmed by the two American 
cases cited at the bar, and par- 
ticularly the luminous argument of 
judge Drayton, in the case of Pat- 
ton vs. the State Bank. 

The principles upon which this 
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court decided the case of Bullet 
vs. the bank of Pennsylvania, 
were, that a bank or any other pro- 
missory note, is the evidence of a 
debt due by the maker to the hold- 
er of it, and nothing more. It is, 
also, the highest species of evi- 
dence, if it be in the power of the 
owner of the note to produce it. 
But, if it be lost, or destroyed, or 
by fraud or accident has gone into 
the possession of the maker, the 
owner does not thereby lose his 
debt, but the same continues to ex- 
ist in all its vigor, unaffected by 
the accident which has deprived 
the owner of the means of proving 
it by the note itself. The debt 
still existing, the law, which al- 
Ways requires of a party that he 
should produce the best evidence 
of his right of which the nature of 
the thing is capable, permits him, 
where such better evidence is lost, 


or destroyed, or not in his power, 


to give inferior evidence ; by pro- 
ving the contents of the lost pa- 
per, and if this be satisfactorily 
made out, he is entitled to re- 
cover. 

If the evidence be not lost, but 
is merely impaired by accident, or 
even by design, if such design be 
not done to injure the maker or to 
cancel the debt, the principles of 
law is the same. Cutting a bank 
note into two parts, does not dis- 
charge the bank from the debt of 
which the note was but the evi- 
dence, nor does it even impair the 
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evidence itself, if by uniting the 
parts, the contents of the entire 
note can be made out. If one of 
the parts should be lost or destroy- 
ed, the debt would be no more ef- 
fected than if the entire note had 
been lost or destroyed. The evi- 
dence is impaired, indeed, not only 
by the act of cutting the note, but 
by the same accident which would 
have effected the entire note had 
that been lost. In both cases, the 
owner must resort to secondary 
evidence, and is bound to prove 
that the note did once exist, that it 
is lost or destroyed, and that he is 
the true and bona fide owner of 
the debt. ._ If one part only of the 
note be lost, the difficulty which the 
real owner of it has to encounter, 
in proving his right to the debt, is 
diminished. For if the entire 
note be lost to the owner of it, at 
the time of the accident, he may 
not be entitled to the debt of which 
it was the evidence at the time he 
demanded payment, because the 
note, passing from hand to hand, 
by bare delivery, may have been 
found, and have got into the pos- 
session of a bona fide holder. But 
against the real owner of one half 
of the note there cannot possibly 
be an opposing right. The finder, 
or robber, of the other half part, 
cannot assert a right to the debt, 
because he cannot prove that he 
came fairly to the possession of the 
evidence of it. I speak judicially, 
when I say he cannot prove this 
fact, because he cannot do it with- 
out the aid of perjury, which the 
law does not presume, and can in 
no instance guard against. 

If the lost half note gets fairly 
into the hand of a third person, he 
takes it with notice that there may 
be a better title in the possessor of 
the other half, and. consequently, 
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he looks for indemnity to the per- 
son from whom he received the 
half part, if it should turn out 
that he was not the real owner of 
the entire note. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the bank can be le- 
gally called upon to pay the note 
twice; and if the officers of the 
institution suffer themselves to be 
imposed upon, by insufficient or 
false evidence, by which means the 
bank is brought into this predica- 
rfient, she must abide the loss, as 
being occasioned by an error of 
judgment in the officers of the 
bank, or their want of due cau- 
tion. The law cannot adapt its 
provisions to every possible case 
that may occur, and it therefore 
proceeds from necessity upon ge- 
neral principles, applicable to all 
cases. If upon any other ground 
than fraud and perjury, the maker 
of the lost note may, by possibility, 
be twice charged; the law will 
not expose him to that risk, by re- 
lieving the asserted owner of it, 
not because there may be imposi- 
tion in the case, or because the 
debt ought not to be paid, but be- 
cause the proof that the claimant 
is the real owner of the debt is 
defective ; for it by no means fol- 
lows, that because the lost note did 
belong to him, that it may not be 
the property of some other person. 
A court of law, therefore, will, in 
such a case, dismiss the party from 
a form which has no means of se- 
curing the maker of the note 
against a double charge, and leave 
him one, where those who ask of it 
equity, will be compelled to do 
equity. 

The case, then, resolves itself 
very much into a question of juris- 
diction. For it is quite clear, that 
the real owner of a debt, the evi- 
dence of which is lost, is entitled 
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to supply the want of the better 
evidence, by that which is seconda- 
ry ; and this rule of evidence is the 
same in equity, as at law. But 
whether the application for relief 
shall be in the one court or the 
other, must depend upon the par- 
ticular case, and its fitness for the 
one jurisdiction or the other. 
Many difficulties were stated by 
the defendant's counsel, to which 
the practice of cutting the notes 
and transmitting them by mail, ex- 
poses banking institutions, in iden- 
tifying the part of a note when 
produced for payment. ‘I hat these 
difficulties do, in a measure, exist, 
must be admitted; but the bank 
knows there can be but one owner 
of the note, and who that one is, 
must be satisfactorily proved, to 
entitle him to the payment of it. 
The bank has a just right to call 
for such proof; and if it be truly 
and faithfully given, there can be 
no risk in paying it. ‘The pos- 
sessor of the other part of the note, 
as already observed, by whatever 
means acquired, can never oblige 
the bank to pay the money over 
again to him. But after all, the 
rule of law does not rest upon 
these circumstances. ‘The maker 
of the note is bound to pay to the 
person who proves himself to be 
the legal owner of it, and the dif- 
ficulties complained of are not 
greater than those which attend 
most litigated questions. It may 
not be improper here to observe, 
that the decision in the case of 
Bullet vs. the bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, did not proceed upon any usage 
applicable to the case, none such 
was stated in the case agreed, or 
alluded to by the court. The next 


question is new; no case like it 
was cited at the bar, nor is there 
any within the recollection of the 
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court. It is, nevertheless, within 
the range of some general princi- 
ples of law, by the light of which, 
I think, it may be decided. 

The question is, whether it was 
competent to the bank to notify 
the holders of her notes, that in 
case they should be voluntarily cut 
into parts, she would not pay them, 
unless all the parts should be 
brought together. 

I mean to treat the question as 
if the notice were brought home 
to the plaintiffs. It is unnecessary 
in this case to decide how far par- 
ties to a contract may, by positive 
stipulations, change the rules of 
evidence applicable to that particu- 
lar contract. If they may do so, 
it must be upon the basis of an 
agreement assented to by both 
parties. 

But upon what principle is it, 
that one party to a contract can 
prescribe terms to absolve himself 
from the obligation, without the 
assent of the other. I know of 
none. If the banks could dictate 
to the holders of her notes the con- 
dition stated in this notice, upon 
the performance of which, and not 
otherwise, she would pay them, 
she might with equal authority 
prescribe any other condition, and 
declare in what case she would 
pay, and in what case she would 
not. The note is the evidence of 
an engagement by the bank to pay 
a certain sum of money to the 
bearer of it, and the general law 
of the land declares, that if such 
note or a part of it should be lost 
or destroyed, the debt shall never- 
theless be paid upon satisfactory 
proof being made of the ownership 
or loss. ‘Thus sanctioned these 
notes pass from hand to hand ; 
and if the bank can nevertheless 
discharge herself from the obhi- 
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gation to pay them, unless both 
parts of the note be produced, or 
unless the note be produced entire, 
(and there is no difference between 
the two cases,) then the arbitrary 
declaration of the bank must be 
stronger than the law. ‘This ob- 
servation applies with equal force 
to every other species of contract, 
where one of the parties to it at- 
tempts to prescribe to the other 
the rules of evidence by which 
alone he will be governed. 

I thought the defendant’s coun- 
sel seemed unwilling to contend 
that the bank could go the length 
of declaring that they would not 
pay a lost note, or one which had 
been torn or defaced by accident ; 
but if the court is correct in their 
opinion upon the first point, it fol- 
lows, that the law as much as com- 
pels the bank to pay the owner of 
half a note, where the other half is 
lost, as to pay in the two cases 
supposed ; and if so, the right of 
the bank to prescribe terms in the 
one case. if admitted, would be 
equally valid in the others. There 
can be no difference, unless it be, 
that in the one, the notes were vo- 
luntarily cut, in the other, they 
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were torn by accident; but the 
owner of the debt being also the 
owner of the paper which is the 
evidence of it, he had a legal right 
to cut it; and by doing so, he 
could not impair its obligation, un- 
less he intended to do so. In all 
these cases, the note is cut with a 
view to the security, not the de- 
struction of the debt, by dividing 
the chances of preserving part of 
the evidence of it, in case the other 
part should be lost. The defend- 
ants do not condemn the practice, 
even if it could for a moment be 
admitted that they had a right to do 
either. ‘That is not the gravamen 
stated in the notice—it is the pro- 
duction of one of the parts for 
payment unaccompanied by the 
other part. That is the case in 
which the bank declares she will 
not pay, and in which the law pro- 
nounces she shall pay. 

I am of opinion, that judgment 
should be entered for the plaintiff. 

Prtrers, Justice, delivered his 
opinion, entirely concurring with 
that of judge Washington. 

Judgment for plaintiff for the 
full amount of the notes. 





Six hundred and fifty-one Chests Hyson Skin Tea. 


Lierincort & Co. claimants, ad. THE Unirep Stares. 


This case comes up on a writ 
of error to the district court of the 
southern district of New York. 
The seizure of the teas having 
been made upon land, the informa- 
tion was filed in that court, as 
a court of common law, and the 
cause tried by a jury, and a special 
verdict found, which ascertains and 
settles all matters of fact in the 
cause. 


The information sets out, that 
the teas were imported into the 
United States in July, 1825, from 
Canton, in the ship Benjamin 
Rush, and were subject to the 
payment of duties, and then alleges 
the following grounds upon which 
the forfeiture is claimed: 

Ist. That the teas were unladen 
and delivered from the ship or ves- 


sel in which they had been import- 
25 
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ed at Philadelphia, without having 
been entered at any custom house, 
or in the office of any collector of 
the customs in the United States, 
and without any permit from any 
collector or naval officer; and that 
the duties imposed by law on the 
said teas had not been paid or se- 
cured to be paid to the United 
States. 

2d. That the teas so imported 
ought, according to the provisions 
of the act in such case made and 
provided, to have been marked, 
and accompanied with the certifi- 
cates required by the act ; and were 
found concealed in a store in Pearl 
street, in the city of New York, in 
the possession of some person un- 
known to the district attorney, un- 
accompanied by the marks and cer- 
lificates prescribed by law, and that 
the duties had not been paid or 
secured to be paid. 

3d. That the said teas, so im- 
ported, &c. ought to have been 
marked, and accompanied with 
certificates, as required by the act 
in such case made and provided ; 
and were found in a store in Pearl 
street, in the city of New York, in 
the possession of Smith and Nicoll, 
unaccompanied by such marks and 
certificates as are prescribed by 
law, on which said teas the duties 
have not been paid or secured to 
be paid. 

To this information Lippincott 
& Co. interpose their claim and 
answer, setting out particularly and 
circumstantially the importation of 
the teas by Edward Thompson— 
that they were duly entered at the 
custom house in Philadelphia, and 
unladen and landed in the presence 
of a custom house officer, under 
a permit from the collector, and 
each chest duly inspected, weighed, 
marked and numbered, and a cer- 
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tificate issued accompanying each 
chest, as by law required. That 
Thompson, the importer, gave his 
bond for the duties. That the teas 
were deposited in store according 
to the provisions of the 62d section 
of the collection law of 2el March, 
1799, (3 vol. L. U.S. 193,) and 
then setting out the purchase and 
transfer of the teas to the claim- 
ants, and denying all knowledge ot 
the teas having been illegally or in 
any improper manner taken trom 
the stores where they were depo- 
sited. And traversing the allega- 
tions in the information, that the 
teas were unladen, and delivered 
without having been duly entered 
or without a permit, or without the 
duties having been paid or secured 
to be paid, or that the teas were 
concealed, unaccompanied with the 
marks and certificates prescribed by 
law. 

The special verdict finds, that 
the teas were imported, entered, 
landed and inspected according to 
law, and as set forth in the claim 
and answer. 

That the duties imposed by law 
on the teas, had not been paid, nor 
secured to be paid in any other 
manner, than by said ‘Thompson’s 
general bond, and by storing said 
teas as provided by law, and in the 
manner set forth in the claim and 
answer. 

That when the teas were found 
in New York, the certificates pro- 
vided by law to accompany eacli 
chest, did not accompany them. 
but were in Philadelphia, in the 
hands of the claimants, but that 
each chest bore all the marks re- 
quired by law, and as set forth in 
the claim. 

That the teas were not conceal- 
ed as set forth in the information. 

That the claimants, until after 
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the teas were found in New York, 
were wholly ignorant of the man- 
ner in which the same had been 
obtained from the store in Phila- 
delphia, without paying the duties 
due thereon, or giving further bond 
to secure the same. 

And that the teas were trans- 
ported to the city of New York, 
in the manner set forth in the claim. 

In examining the questions which 
are presented by this case, it is to 
be borne in mind, that it is a pro- 
ceeding against the teas as forfeit- 
ed to the United States, by reason 
of an alleged violation of some part 
of our revenue laws ; and not to 
regain the possession of the pro- 
perty, of which the United States 
may have been wrongfully or fraud- 
ulently deprived ; so as to enable 
them to enforce payment of the 
duties for which there may be a 
lien. And it is a proceeding to 


enforce their forfeiture against in- 
nocent bona fide purchasers of the 
property, who are not chargable 


with the least misconduct or even 
negligence, by which the govern- 
ment lost the possession it once 
had of the teas. The manner in 
which, or the means by which that 
possession has been lost, are not 
particularly disclosed by the record. 
But enough is shown to warrant 
the conclusion, that it must have 
been effected by the misconduct 
or negligence of some of the cus- 
tom house officers at Philadelphia 
_and some other persons, for neither 
of whom, however, can the claim- 
ants be held responsible or be in 
any manner implicated by their 
acts. If, under such circumstances, 
the teas in question have become 
Sforféited, it ought to be the result 
of some plain and positive provision 
of law. Whilst on the one hand 
security to the revenue of the coun- 
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try may require rigid laws to guard 
against fraud, yet on the other, the 
rights of the innocent ought to be 
protected, and care should be taken 
not so to shackle trade and com- 
merce, as to check the industry 
and enterprise of the merchant, 
and render hazardous to the whole 
community the purchase of articles 
which may have been subject to 
the payment of duties. I am not 
aware of a single instance, where 
by any positive provision in the 
revenue laws, a forfeiture is incur- 
red, that it does not grow out of 
some fraud, misconduct, or negli- 
gence of the party on whom this 
penalty is visited. In the case of 
the United States vs. the cargo 
of the sloop Favorite, (4 Cranch, 
365,) to which I shall have occa- 
sion hereafter more particularly to 
refer; the supreme court of the 
United States, in speaking of the 
provisions in the collection law of 
1799, relative to forfeitures, say, 
‘that the law is not understood to 
forfeit the property of owners or 
consignees on account of the mis- 
conduct of mere strangers, over 
whom such owners or consignees 
could have no control.” And if 
not on account of the misconduct 
of strangers, much less justice 
would there be, in making the 
misconduct of the custom house 
officers, who are the agents of the 
government, draw after it such a 
penalty upon the innocent owner. 

With these preliminary observa- 
tions I shall proceed to a more par- 
ticular examination of the several 
grounds upon which the forfeiture 
of these teas is attempted to be sus- 
tained, and which may be done 
under the following heads. 

ist. That certificates did not 
accompany each chest of tea when 
found in New York. 
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2d. Whether by the general bond 
of Edward Thompson, the impor- 
ter, and the deposite of the teas in 
store, according to the provisions 
of the sixty-second section of the 
collection act of 1799, the duties 
were secured within the meaning, 
and true interpretation of the forty- 
third section of the saine act. 

By this law, from the 37th to the 
43d sections, inclusive, various pro- 
visions are made with respect to 
the entry, and landing of distilled 
spirits, wines and teas ; and among 
other things it is required, that the 
officers of inspection, at the port 
where the same shall be landed, 
shall, upon the landing thereof, mark 
in durable characters, the several 
casks, chests, vessels and cases con- 
taining the same, showing the quan- 
tity, and quality, of each ; the port 
of importation, the name of the 
vessel, the surname of the master, 
the date of the importation, and the 
name of the surveyor or chief’ ofti- 
cer of inspection for the port. The 
special verdict finds, that all this 
was done with respect to the teas 
in question, and that such marks 
were upon each chest, when they 
were seized. 

The surveyor or chief officer of 
inspection, within the port or dis- 
trict in which the spirits, wines and 
teas shall be landed, is required to 
give to the proprietor, importer or 
consignee, or his agent, a general 
certificate, which he is to retain, 
showing the whole quantity so im- 
ported ; and the name of the pro- 
prietor, importer, consignee, or 
agent, and of the vessel from on 
board which the spirits, wines or 
teas, shall have been landed, and 
the marks of each cask, chest, ves- 
sel or case, containing the same. 

In addition to this general certifi- 
cate. the surveyor. or chief officer of 


inspection, is required to give a spe- 
cial certificate, which shall accom- 
pany each cask, chest, &c. wher- 
ever the same may be sent within 
the limits of the United States, as 
evidence that the same has been law- 
fully imported. it is the latter cer- 
tificate, that the special verdict 
finds did not accompany each chest 
of tea when found in New York. 
The certificates, however, were 
duly issued by the surveyor, and 
were in the possession of the claim- 
ants inP hiladephia, when the sei- 
zure was made. 

Then comes the section, (43) 
under which the forfeiture is claim- 
ed, which declares, that the propri- 
etor, importer or consignee, or his 
agent, who may receive said certi- 
ficates, shall, upon the sale or deli- 
very of any of the said spirits, wines 
or teas, deliver to the purchaser 
thereof, the certificate that ought 
to accompany the same, on pain of 
forfeiting the sum of fifty dollars 
for each cask, chest, &c. with which 
such certificate shall not be deliver- 
ed. And if any cask, chest, vessel 
or case, which by the foregoing 
provision ought to be marked, and 
accompanied with certificates, shall 
be found in possession of any per- 
son, unaccompanied with such marks 
and certificates, it shall be presump- 
tive evidence, that the same is lia- 
ble to forfeiture, and it shall be 
lawful for any officer of the cus- 
toms or of imspection, to seize them 
as forfeited. 

The form of this special certifi- 
cate is given in the act and con- 
tains substantially no more than the 
law requires to be expressed by the 
marks on each cask, chest, vessel 
or case, and it is to accompany 
each cask, chest, &c., as evidence 
that the same has been lawfully im- 
ported. \tis by no means, however, 
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to be inferred, that this is the only 
document or evidence to be recei- 
ved and looked to, showing a lawful 
importation. it is one of the checks 
which the law has provided, to guard 
against illegal importations. ‘The 
marks are for the same purpose, 
and of at least equal, if not of more 
importance. ‘They are required to 
be made in durable characters on 
each cask or chest, &c., and must 
of course accompany it wherever 
it goes. The certificate, from the 
very nature of the document, can- 
not always accompany the cask or 
chest. It is not required to be nail- 
ed to it. And the act only requires, 
that upon the sale or delivery of the 
teas, &c., the certificate shall be 
delivered to the purchaser. And 
when it speaks of the cask or chest 
being found in possession of any 
person, unaccompanied by this evi- 
dence, it must be intended to refer 
to the person who has possession 
as purchaser. And to authorize 
the seizure, the cask or chest must 
be unaccompanied with such marks 
and certificates. ‘The absence of 
both are necessary. This is not 
only made so by the letter of the 
act, but is what may reasonably 
and fairly be presumed to have been 
the intention of the legislature. And 
when the law has declared that two 
concurring circumstances, — shall 
authorize an act, and produce a 
certain effect, it is going great 
length in the construction of a 
statute so highly penal as this, to 
say, that one or the other circum- 
stance shall produce the same ef- 
fect, and that both need not concur. 
It was the want of the certificates 
only, upon which the seizure was 
made, and if the condemnation is 
to be sustained, it must be upon this 
alone, for the chests were all duly 
marked as by law required. ‘The 
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reasonableness and necessity of re- 
quiring the want of both marks and 
certificates to warrant a seizure and 
condemnation, may be illustrated 
and enforced by a hypothetical 
case. Suppose a chest of tea sold 
in the usual course of business, and 
the certificate delivered as the law 
requires to the purchaser, and the 
tea sent by a cartman to the place 
where it was to be used or retailed, 
unaccompanied by the certificate, 
would a custom house officer be 
authorized to seize this chest of tea, 
and would condemnation follow 
thereupon? I presume no one 
would contend for such a construc- 
tion of the act; and yet would it 
be more extravagant than a con- 
struction must be which sustains 
the forfeiture in the present case. 
The claimants, as owners of the 
teas, were entitled to the possession 
of the certificates, and in fact, bound 
to have them, as one of the vouch- 
ers of their title, and not having sold 
the teas, there was no purchaser to 
whom the certificates could be de- 
livered as the law requires. It is 
upon the sale or delivery of the tea, 
that the law réquires the certificates 
to be delivered over to the purcha- 
ser. And if the owher is wrong- 
fully or fraudulently deprived of the 
possession of his teas, it would in- 
volve a great absurdity to say he is 
bound, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing his property, to hand over the 
certificates to the wrong doer. 
Have the claimants incurred the 
penalty of fifty dollars for each chest 
which the law imposes upon the pro- 
prietor for not delivering the certi- 
ficates to the purchaser upon the 
sale of the teas? Certainly not. 
It would seem to me, that the 
claimants might, with equal justice, 
to be subjected to a forfeiture of 
their property, if it had been stolen 
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and afterwards found in the posses- 
sion of some persons unaccompa- 
nied with the certificates. But these 
and the like extraordinary cases, 
do not come within the sense and 
meaning of the law, which is adap- 
ted toa regular and usual course of 
business, and where it is in the 
power of a party to comply with 
the requirements of the law ; and 
not to cases where, from the nature 
of things, a compliance with the 
letter of the law is impracticable. 
The want of the certificates was 
open to explanation, and was sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for. In the 
case of the cargo of the Favorite, 
(4 Cranch, 363,) the court say, 
‘it is unquestionably a correct le- 
gal principle, that a forfeiture can 
only be applied to those cases in 
which the means that are prescribed 
for the prevention of a forfeiture 
may be employed.” To apply this 
principle to the present case. The 
claimants were ignorant of the fact, 
that these teas had been illegally 
taken from the stores in Philadel- 
phia. Nor is it pretended that it 
was done by any one for whom 
they are responsible. What means 
then were in their power to guard 
against the forfeiture now claimed. 

These considerations show the 
propriety of requiring, that, in or- 
der to make out a prima facie case 
of seizure and forfeiture, the teas 
should have been unaccompanied 
with both marks and certificates. 
But this will appear in a still more 
obvious point of light by an inquiry, 
as to the necessary allegations in 
the informations. Would it have 
been sufficient to have alleged that 
the teas were found in the posses- 
sion of Smith and Nicoll wnaccom- 
panied with the certificates only? 
EF think it would not. And such must 
have been the understanding of the 


district attorney in framing this 
information, otherwise he would 
not have alleged the want of both 
marks and certificates, in the lan- 
guage of the act, as it must have 
been known that the proof would 
not sustain such an allegation. The 
want of marks is certainly not an 
immaterial allegation, and having 
been made, it was necessary to be 
proved. 

The reverse of which, however, 
is found by the special verdict, 
which establishes the fact, that 
each chest when found, bore alf 
the marks which the law requires. 
The proof, therefore, did not sup- 
port the allegation, (and as I think, 
a necessary allegation,) in the in- 
formation. 

But it is said the want of marks 
and certificates, is not the ground 
of forfeiture, but only authorises 
the seizure, but that the condemna- 
tion is for illegal importation, and 
non-payment of duties. This, I ap- 
prehend, is not a correct view of 
this 43d section of the act. Nor 
is it the construction assumed in 
the information. The want of 
marks and certificates, is alleged 
as the substantive ground of for- 
feiture. The marks and certifi- 
cates have no connection whatever 
with the payment of duties. They 
relate altogether to the importa- 
tion. With respect to the certifi- 
cate, the 41st section of the act 
expressly declares, that it is to ac- 
company each chest, as evidence 
that the same has been lawfully 
imported, and the marking is by 
the officers of inspection, who are 
under the superintendence of the 
surveyor, under whose direction 
the teas are to be landed, the du- 
ties, however, or the security for 
the same, are received by the col- 
lector. The existence of marks 
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and certificates bemg no evidence 
of the payment of duties, the want 
of them can afford no presumption 
of the non-payment. And if the 
want of the certificates in the pre- 
sent case, was presumptive evi- 
dence of illegal importation. That 
presumption is rebutted by the spe- 
cial verdict, which finds expressly, 
that the teas were legally imported. 
The condemnation, therefore, can- 
not be sustained on any presump- 
tion of illegal importation. And 
if the certificate has no connection 
with the payment of duties, the 
want of it, as has been already ob- 
served, affords no presumption of 
non-payment. 

But let us look a little more par- 
ticularly into the provisions of this 
43d section, and see whether the 
want of marks and certificates is 
not the substantive ground of for- 
feiture. And one of the surest 
tests by which to ascertain this, is 
to see what allegations the informa- 
tion must contain. And I think it 
is very clear, that it is not necessary 
to allege any thing more, than that 
the teas were found in the posses- 
sion of some person unaccompanied 
with marks and certificates. This 
the act declares shall be presump- 
tive evidence that the teas are liable 
to forfeiture, and may be seized as 


forfeited. 


The act does not declare, that 
want of marks and certificates shall 
be presumptive evidence of illegal 
importation, or the non-payment of 
duties, which it would undoubtedly 
have done, if this was made the 
substantive ground of forfeiture un- 
er this section. The ultimate ob- 
ject of the provision undoubtedly 
is, to guard against illegal importa- 


tions, and compel the introduction 


of goods through the regular chan- 
nel provided by law. But the act 
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makes the want of marks and cer- 
tificates prima facie, sufficient to 
sustain the forfeiture. The infor- 
mation need not allege an illegal 
unportation or the non-payment of 
duties. The act makes it matter of 
defence to show the teas were le- 
gally imported, and the duties paid 
or secured, and it is never necessa- 
ry to state in a libel any fact which 
constitutes the defence of the claim- 
ants, or a ground of exception to 
the operation of the law on which 
it is founded. This has been ex- 
pressly so laid down by the supreme 
court of the U.S. (7 Cranch, 382.) 
If the information then need only 
allege that the teas were found un- 
accompanied with marks and certi- 
ficates, no more need be proved, 
prima facie, to warrant a condem- 
nation; and unless the claimants 
should set up as matter of defence, 
evidence in relation to the impor- 
tation or payment of duties, the 
only ground of condemnation would 
of course be the want of marks and 
certificates, and for this the aet de- 
clares the teas shall be adjudged to 
be forfeited, unless the claimant 
upon the trial, shall prove the same 
to have been imported according to 
law, and the duties paid or secured. 
So with respect to all the other pro- 
visions in the act, where the penalty 
of forfeiture is inflicted, they may be 
considered as having for their ob- 
ject, to guard against illegal impor- 
tations and to secure the payment 
of duties, yet it cannot, with pro- 
priety, be said, that the illegal im- 
portation, or non-payment of duties, 
is the ground of forfeiture. This is 
incurred by a violation of the spe- 
cial regulations which the law has 
provided, as guards and checks. 
Thus to unlade goods before the 
vessel comes to the proper place 
for the discharge of the cargo, or 
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without authority from the proper 
officer, subjects them to forfeiture, 
but it is enough to allege, and prove 
the simple fact of the unlading at 
an improper place, or without a 
permit, without alleging or proving 
that the importation was illegal or 
the duties not paid, (27th.) So 
under the 37th and 58th sections of 
the act, spirits, wines, and teas re- 
quired to be landed, under a special 
permit, endorsed as therein pre- 
scribed, and under the inspection of 
the surveyor or other officer acting 
as inspector of the revenue, on pain 
of forfeiture. In these and many 
other cases that might be referred 
to, it is the violation of the special 
regulation, that is made the ground 
of forfeiture. In the same manner 
as the want of marks and certifi- 
cates is the ground of forfeiture 
under the 43d section. 

I am persuaded, that under the 
extraordinary circumstances of this 
case, the single fact, that the teas 
were unaccompanied by the certifi- 
cates, when found in New York, is 
not sufficient to sustain the condem- 
nation. It is neither within the let- 
ter or spirit of the act. And can- 
not be supported under any rule of 
construction applicable to penal 
Statutes. 

The case of the United States, 
vs. the cargo of the ship Favorite, 
already referred to, contains princi- 
ples and rules of construction which 
have a very strong bearing upon the 
present case. ‘The goods libelled 
in that case, consisted of wines, 
spirits, and other articles, saved 
from a wreck, and landed not in 
conformity to the regulations of 
the law with respect to such arti- 
eles. The libel alleged as ground 
of forfeiture : 1st—That the wines 
and spirits were unaccompanied 
with the marks and certificates re- 


quired by law. And 2dly—That 
they were removed without the 
consent of the collector, before 
the quantity and quality of the 
wines and spirits had been ascer- 
tained according to law. The facts 
alleged in the libel as the grounds 
of forfeiture were not controverted. 
There was, therefore, clearly a for- 
feiture according to the letter of 
the law. And it was urged upon 
the event, that the remission or 
mitigation of the forfeiture could 
only be exercised by the secretary 
of the treasury. One count in the 
libel in that case was under the 
43d section of the act, like the 
present, and the want of marks and 
certificates alleged as the ground 
of forfeiture. And the court said 
the legislature, by the provisions 
referred to, did not intend to com- 
prehend wrecked goods, or goods 
found under like circumstances. 
And this opinion of the intention 
of the legislature, was formed not 
exclusively upon the extreme se- 
verity of such a regulation, but 
also on what is deemed a fair con- 
struction of the language of the 
several sections of the act, which 
seems not adapted to such cases. 
And with respect to the other 
ground alleged, as sustaining the 
forfeiture. ‘The court said the re- 
moval, for which the act punishes 
the owner with a forfeiture of his 
goods, must be made with his con- 
sent or connivance, or with that of 
some person employed or trusted 
by him. If by private theft or open 
robbery, without any fault on his 
part, his property should be inva- 
ded while in the custody of the 
officers of the revenue, the law 
cannot be understood to punish 
him with forfeiture of that pro- 
perty. The acts being done with 
no view to defraud the revenue, 
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the court would not be induced to 
put a strained construction on the 
act of congress in order to create 
a forfeiture. 

May it not with equal force and 
propriety be said, that the legisla- 
ture never intended to apply the 
penalty of forfeiture to goods found 
under circumstances like the pre- 
sent? And, indeed, this is a stron- 
ger case; for it does not come 
within the letter of the act. The 
marks did accompany the teas. 
The certificates only were want- 
ing; and they wanting, under cir- 
cumstances satisfactorily showing 
that no fault or negligence was 
imputable to the owners, any more 
than if the teas had been stolen 
from the stores in Philadelphia. 
And the principles laid down by 
the court in the case referred, ap- 
ply with peculiar force—“ that a 
forfeiture can only be applied to 
those cases in which the means 
prescribed for the prevention of a 
forfeiture may be employed ; and 
that law is not understood to forfeit 
the property of owners, on account 
of this misconduct of mere stran- 
gers, over whom such owners could 
have no control.” 

I abstain from any remarks in re- 
lation to the conduct of the officers 
of inspection, who had charge of 
the store house in Philadelphia in 
which the teas were deposited, ex- 
cept, barely to observe, that the teas 
could not have been removed with- 
out fraud or gross negligence in 
them ; and it would be dangerous, 
and a violation of all sound princi- 
ples, to admit a construction of the 
law, which, in its consequences, 
might reward such misconduct with 
a portion of the forfeiture. For if 
these teas are forfeited, they would 
have been equally liable to forfeit- 
ure. if they had been seized by a 
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custom house officer in Philadel- 
phia, whilst on their way from the 
store to the vessel in which they 
were transported to this city. 

So far as the forfeiture may be 
claimed on the allegation of con- 
cealment, it is sufficient to say, the 
fact is expressly disproved by the 
special verdict. 

There was not, therefore, made 
out, on the part of the United 
States, the presumptive evidence 
which the 43d section of the act 
declares shall render the property 
liable to forfeiture. And the claim- 
ants were under no necessity of 
proving that the teas were impor- 
ted into the United States according 
to law, and the duties paid or se- 
cured. 

This would supersede the neces- 
sity of examining the second point 
that has been made in this cause. 
But as the question has been fully 
argued, it may not be amiss for me 
briefly to state the view I have ta- 
ken of it. The special verdict puts 
at rest all questions that could arise 
respecting the legality of importa- 
tion. And under this branch of 
the case, the only inquiry is, whe- 
ther, by the general bond, (as it is 
called,) of the importer, and the 
deposit of the teas as required by 
law, in such cases, the duties were 
secured within the meaning, and 
true interpretation of the 62d sec- 
tion of the act. 

If we look at this question upon 
general principles, and judge of it 
according to the common or legal 
understanding of such a transaction, 
independent of any statutary provi- 
sion, no doubt could arise. To say 
that a bond, fixing the amount of a 
debt, and limiting the time of pay- 
ment, accompanied with a depo- 
sit of goods to double the amount 
in value, to be held as a pledge, 
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with authority to sell the same at 
the expiration of the time limited 
for payment, and out of the pro- 
ceeds to pay the debt, is not a se- 
curity for such a debt, would be 
considered an extraordinary propo- 
sition and could not be sanctioned. 
If so, is there any thing either in 
the letter or in the spirit and policy 
of the collection law, calling for the 
application of other and different 
principles? This 62d section of the 
act declares, that with respect to 
teas imported from China or Eu- 
rope, it shall be at the option of 
the importer to bé determined at 
the time of making the entry, either 
to secure the duties thereon, on the 
same terms and stipulations as on 
other goods, &c., or to give his 
ewn bond in double the amount of 
the duties, with a condition for the 
payment of the duties in two years 
from the date of the bend, which 
the collector is directed to accept 
without surety, (that is to say per- 
sonal surety,) upon the terms par- 
ticularly specified in the act : which 
are substantially, that the teas shall 
be deposited at the expense of the 
importer, in a store house, to be 
agreed upon between the importer 
of the revenue, upon which store 
house the inspector is required to 
affix two locks, the key of one to 
be kept by the importer and the 
key of the other by the inspector, 
who shall attend, at all reasonable 
times, for the purpose of delivering 
the teas out of the store house. 
But no delivery is to be made with- 
out a permit in writing from the 
collector and naval officer. And 
to obtain such permit, the duties 
upon the teas so to be delivered, 
must be first paid to the collector, 
or a bond with sureties to the satis- 
faction of the collector, given in 
donble the amount of the duties. 
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payable as specified in the act. And 
if the duties, on any parcel of the 
teas, shall not have been paid or 
secured to be paid in the manner 
last specified, (that is, by bond with 
sureties,) within the term of two 
years, the collector is authorised 
and required to sellso much of the 
teas, as may be necessary to pay 
the duties and expenses on the teas 
remaining in store, and to return the 
overplus, if any, to the owner or 
owners thereof. 

There is nothing in this provision 
essentially to vary it from the ordi- 
nary deposit of goods between 
individuals, as a pledge to secure 
the payment of a debt. It is un- 
important that the importer was 
liable for the duties without his 
bond, or that the government had 
possession of the teas, and a lien 
for the duties before the deposit. 
Of this there can be no doubt.— 
But the government, by the provi- 
sions of this act, has agreed to 
hold this security under a different 
modification, and with different 
powers, than it possessed before. 
And whether this arrangement is 
exclusively for the accommodation 
and benefit of the importer or not, 
cannot alter the question. The pos- 
session of the property, and the lia- 
bility of the importer, constituted 
the security which the government 
had for the duties. And that con- 
tinues until discharged, from time 
to time, upon different parcels of 
teas delivered out of store, under 
the permit of the collecter, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act. 
And what security could be more 
ample and satisfactory to the go- 
vernment? [tis much more safe 
than the personal responsibility of 
individuals, especially upon so long 
a credit as two years. This secu- 
rity cannot be lost. without the 
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misconduct of the agents of the 
government. I do not mean to 
be understood, that the lien is dis- 
charged by any such misconduct, 
if possession is regained so as to 
enable the government to enforce 
the lien. But how long such lien 
continues, after the teas have got 
into circulation in the market, is a 
question I Jeave untouched. If the 
teas remain in store for the two 
years, under the general bond, can 
it with any propriety be said, that 
the government has no security for 
the duties? The law does not 
authorise the landing until the du- 
ties are paid or secured. And if 
the general bond of the importer, 
and the possession of the teas, 
landed and held under the inspec- 
tion and control of the officers of 
the customs, (according to the 
38th section of that act,) and the 
election of the importer, to have 
them deposited in stores, do not 
constitute the security ; by what 
authority were they landed? The 
security required to be given, upon 
granting the permit, to deliver the 
teas out of store in parcels, cannot 
be the security required upon land- 
ing. That is an after transaction, 
and totally distinct in its provisions. 
The one is the general bond of the 
importer, on a credit of two years, 
and a deposit of the teas in store. 
The other, the personal security of 
individuals for the duties upon the 
particular parcels delivered out of 
store, and payable at much shorter 
periods, according to the amount 
of duties. The latter is protanto 
a substitution for the former. If, at 
the expiration of two years, the 
duties shall not have been paid, or 
secured by bond, with sureties, so 
as to discharge the lien, the teas 
are dealt with in the same manner 
as property pledged in ordinary 
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cases as security for a debt. They 
are to be sold, and the debt and 
expenses paid, and the surplus re- 
turned to the owner, not forfeited. 

The acceptance of goods, as a 
deposit for the security of duties 
in lieu of personal security, is @ 
provision, incorporated in all our 
coliection laws, from the first or- 
ganization ‘of the government, to 
the present time. (See acts 89 
and 90, 2d vol. L. U. S. 23 and 
161—act 99, 3d vol. Id. 195.) 
The collector, in lieu of sureties, 
is authorised to accept of a depo- 
sit of so much of the goods, as 
shall, in his judginent, be sufficient. 
security for the amount of the du- 
ties for which the bond shall have 
been given: which goods are to 
be kept at the expense and risk of 
the party on whose account they 
have been deposited, until the 
bond becomes due; and if the 
bond shall not then be paid, so 
much of the deposited goods, as 
shall be necessary to pay the same, 
with the costs and charges, are to 
be sold. 

These are essentially the same 
provisions as those in relation to 
teas. There is a bond in both 
cases given by the importer. The 
goods are substituted in place of 
sureties, and are called a deposit, 
If the bond in each case shall not 
be paid according to its condition, 
the goods are to be sold, and the 
duties and expenses paid, and sur- 
plus returned to the owner. There 
can be no reason why the same 
meaning should not be attached to 
the term deposit in both cases. If 
in the one case it has a technical 
meaning, and signifies a pledge, I 
am unable to discover why it should 
not have the same meaning in the 
other. The only difference be- 
tween the cases is, that with re- 
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spect to teas there is a deposit of 
the whole, and the lien continues, 
until discharged by a substitution 
of personal security, as they are 
delivered out of store, in parcels, 
as may be required. And with 
respect to other goods, a part of 
the importation on which the du- 
ties were payable, are received as 
a substitute for sureties, and the 
lien on the residue is at once dis- 
charged. But this cannot mate- 
rially change the essence and na- 
ture of the transaction. The de- 
posit, in both cases, is in lieu of 
personal sureties. For with re- 
spect to teas, as well as other 
goods, the importer has an option 
to give a bond with sureties in- 
stead of making a deposit. 

The different modes of securing 
duties, when not paid at the time 
of the entry, are all prescribed in 
this same 62d section. It may, in 
all cases above $50 in amount, be 
done by the bond of the importer 
with sureties. And upon all goods, 
except teas, by a like bond for the 
amount of duties, with a deposit 
of goods sufficient to pay such du- 
ties and expenses. And with re- 
spect to teas, a bond in double the 
amount of duties, with a deposit of 
the teas, according to the special 
regulations pointed out in the act. 
This appears to me to be the plain 
and obvious interpretation of this 
section of the Jaw. And when- 
ever the terms ‘“ duties secured” 
occur, as they do in various parts 
of the collection act, they embrace 
these different modes, unless penal- 
ly restricted to one or the other, as 
they sometimes are. 

To consider the deposit of teas 
in stores as done merely for safe 
keeping, and because the import- 
er is not able to find personal se- 
curities for the duties, does not 
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strike me as being a just construc- 
tion of this provision. If such had 
been the sole object, and posses- 
sion retained by the government 
with no other view, that possession 
would, as in other cases where du- 
ties are not paid or secured at the 
time of entry, have been held ex- 
clusively by the revenue officers. 
Instead of which, the possession is 
held jointly by the importer and 
the inspector, at a store agreed 
upon between them, and under 
two locks, the key of one to be 
kept by the importer or his agent, 
and the key of the other by the 
inspector ; so that all lawful in- 
terference with such deposit, until 
the expiration of two years, by one 
party, without the assent of the 
other, is rendered unpracticable. 
All this shows an arrangement, 
with the concurrence of two par- 
ties, having the right and the pow- 
er to act on the subject ; and not 
the act of one, by reason of the 
inability of the other to avoid it. 
It is a course submitted by law to 
the option of the importer; and 
to say he was driven to it, on ac- 
count of his inability to elect the 
other alternative, would seem ra- 
ther more like aggravating his ne- 
cessities, than fairly presenting to 
him an option, which necessarily 
implies the ability to choose. The 
construction I have given to the 
provision, is, in every respect, cal- 
culated for the security of the re- 
venue, and the accommodation of 
the merchant. The inspector is 
required to attend at all reasonable 
times, to deliver out such parcels 
of teas as may be required, under 
the permit of the collector, on the 
duties being paid, or secured by 
bond, with sureties, which is to be 
accepted as a substitute for such 
parcels; by which the government 
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is amply secured, and the interest 
and convenience of the importer 
greatly promoted. But any other 
construction would be interposing 
greater restrictions and embarrass- 
ments, with respect to the importa- 
tion of teas than any other articles, 
which was clearly not the intention 
of the law. 

The duties were, therefore, in 
my judgment, secured by the gene- 
ral bond of the importer, and the 
deposit of the teas in stores ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 
act, as found by the special ver- 
dict. And if so, where is the 
ground of forfeiture? No fault 
has been imputed to the owner. 
Forfeiture, throughout the act, is 
visited only upon fraud, miscon- 
duct, and gross negligence, in the 
party or his agents. Admitting 
the lien for the duties still con- 
tinues, and that the government 
has a right to reclaim the posses- 
sion, and enforce the payment of 
the duties, (which, by the by, are 
not yet due ;) that would seem to 
be all that justice would demand, 
or policy require against an inno- 
cent party. But to follow this up 
with the penalty of forfeiture, un- 
der such circumstances, is what I 
should be very unwilling to sanc- 
tion. I find no special provision 
in any act of congress calling for 
the application of such a severe 
rule, and it is, certainly, at variance 
with the general principles of law. 
All that can be claimed out of pro- 
perty pledged or mortgaged, is sa- 
tisfaction of the debt, for which it 
is held as security, and the ex- 
penses incurred by reason of a 
non compliance with the condition 
upon which it is so held. 

It was said at the bar, that the 
same principle which is expressly 
adopted in the 5th section of the 
act of the 20th of April, 1818, (6 
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vol. L. U. S. 354,) with respect to 
wines and distilled spirits, is by im- 
plication applicable to the teas in 
question. Should this be con- 
ceded, (which, however, is not,) it 
would not draw after it a forfeiture 
in the present case. 

That act adopts substantially the 
same provisions with respect to the 
deposit of wines and distilled spi- 
rits, as are contained in the 62d 
section of the collection law, with 
respect to teas. And then the 5th 
section declares, “ That if any 
wines or other spirits, deposited 
under the provisions of this act, 
shall be embezzled or fraudulently 
removed from any store wherein 
they shall have been deposited, 
they shall be forfeited. And the 
person or persons so embezzling, 
hiding, or removing the same, or 
aiding therein, shall be liable to the 
same penalties, as if such wines 
had been fraudulently unshipped, or 
landed without payment of duty.” 

This forfeiture here, can only 
arise upon the embarrassment or 
fraudulent removal by the owner, 
or some person for whom he is 
responsible. It would surely not 
be incurred by the acts of mere 
strangers, or the inspectors of the 
revenue, who are the agents of the 
government. 

The rule I have before referred 
to, would apply with peculiar force 
to such a case, ** that the law is 
not understood to forfeit the pro- 
perty of owners on account of the 
misconduct of mere strangers, over 
whom such owners would have no 
control.” 

Upon the whole, then, after the 
most mature and deliberate exami- 
nation of this case, I am of opi- 
nion, that no forfeiture of the teas 
in question has been incurred, and 
the sentence or decree of con- 
demnation must be reversed. 
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Laws CoNcERNING Divorces. 


The following case of Divorce was decided in the state of Tennessee, at 
the Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals. 


Mary Dickson petitioned for 
dower in the estate of her late 
husband, John Dickson. She had 
been previously married to Benja- 
min May, of Kentucky, from whom 
she had been divorced by the laws 
of that state, which prohibit a 
second marriage between parties 
divorced during the lifetime of 
either of the parties. The peti- 
tioner removed to Tennessee, and 
there was married to John Dick- 
son, during the lifetime of her late 
husband, Benjamin May. The 
heirs at law of John Dickson, by 
a former wife, resisted the demand, 
on the ground that the second mar- 
riage was unlawful. The follow- 
ing is the reluctant opinion of the 
court : 

The inquiry with this court is 
not, nor cannot be, whether the 
laws of Kentucky have been vio- 
lated by this second marriage—but 
have our laws been violated? The 
act of 1820, ch. 18, against biga- 
my, declares it felony for any per- 
son to marry, having a former hus- 
band or wife living. Mary May 
had no husband living, and is not 
guilty of bigamy by our statute ; 
nor has she violated the sanction 
of any penal law of this state. 

No principle of comity amongst 
neighboring communities can be 
extended to give force and effect 
to the penal laws of the one socie- 
ty, ex-territorially of the other ; 
and for many reasons, it would be 
equally inconvenient, not to say 
impracticable, to adopt the princi- 
ple among sister states of the 
American union; for which this 
court has the conclusive authority 


of the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States, in Hutton vs. Moore, 5 
Wheaton, 69. 

Therefore, Mary Dickson was 
lawfully married to John Dickson, 
and is entitled to dower.: 

The judge superadds the follow- 
ing striking remarks, well worthy 
the attention of legislative and ju- 
dicial tribunals : 

If the petitioner is permitted, by 
the judgment of this court, to mar- 
ry after her divorce in Kentucky, 
which restrained her from doing so 
there, without being subject to 
pains or forfeiture of any kind in 
this state, the consequence will be 
an invitation to every divorced man 
or woman, who has been the of- 
fending party, and is disabled from 
marrying at home, in every state 
in the union, and all other coun- 
tries, to impose themselves as ad- 
venturers upon the population of 
this state ; which, in a few years, 
will run the hazard of becoming 
the receptacle of the refuse, pro- 
scribed, and prostituted vagabonds, 
outcasts from a population of fif- 
teen or twenty millions in our sis- 
ter states. The wretch who, for 
an infamous crime, has been for 
years confined in a state prison, 
and his wife divorced from him for 
this cause, may emigrate to the 
state of Tennessee, a single, free, 
and every way an unshackled man, 
with every privilege that the proud- 
est possess, and here marry in 
safety! whereas, had he done so a 
few yards north or south of an 
ideal boundary, death, perhaps, 
would have been the consequence 
of the act. 
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Cuar.es C, Pinckney. 

‘ August 16, 
At Charleston, South Carolina, 
general Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, a distinguished officer of the 
army of the revolution. General 
Pinckney was the son of chief 
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justice Pinckney, of the pro- 
vince of South Carolina, and 


was sent by his father at an early 
age, to England to be educated. 
At Westminster school, under 
the superintendance of that dis- 
tinguished scholar Markham, after- 
wards archbishop of York, he laid 
the foundation of future eminence, 
by his progress in the attainment of 
classical literature. He held a 
high rank in the school, and early 
manifested that strength of charac- 
ter and firm adherence to principle 
which was his distinguishing cha- 
racteristic through life. 

He afterwards removed to Ox- 
ford, and thence to the Temple, 
where he entered as a student. Af- 
ter completing his education, he 
returned to Carolina in 1769, with 
a mind richly stored with learning, 
and with an attachment to his na- 
tive country, which had not been 
diminished by his residence abroad. 
Here he devoted himself to the 
practice of the law, which he fol- 
lowed with eminent success, until 
the encroachments of Great Bri- 
tain, and her manifest determina- 
tion to reduce the colonies to un- 
conditional submission, called him, 
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with most of his professional 
brethren, in all parts of the coun- 
try, from the forensic profession to 
that of arms. 

The law was at once renounced 
for the study of military tactics: 
and his genius and industry soon 
became conspicuous by his attain- 
ment of the knowledge to which he 
aspired. He was first appointed a 
captain of the line, and speedily 
promoted to the command of the 
first regiment of Carolina infan- 
try. When the south was freed 
from the danger of immediate inva- 
sion by the successful defence of 
the fort on Sullivan’s island, colo- 
nel Pinckney, eager to be in active 
service, joined the northern army, 
and was appointed aid de camp to 
Washington. 

In this capacity he was present 
at the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown ; and by his decision, 
firmness, activity, and courage, ac- 
quired the entire confidence of his 
general. When the scene of danger 
was transferred tothe south, Pinck- 
ney returned to the defence of his 
native state. 

On the approach of the army and 
fleet. which captured Charleston, 
the fort on Sullivan’s island was in- 
trusted to his care ; but profiting 
by the lesson which had been given 
to sir Peter Parker’s squadron, in- 
stead of attacking the fort, the Bri- 
tish fleet merely delivering their fire 
as they passed, took advantage of 
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a favorable wind and tide, and sailed 
into the port of Charleston, beyond 
the reach of his guns. His post be- 
ing thus rendered less important, he 
hastened with a part of his garrison 
into the city to defend the lines. 

On this occasion, in a most sig- 
nal manner, he manifested that de- 
termined spirit and heroic self- 
devotion, which was his peculiar 
characteristic. After a long and 
obstinate defence, the garrison was 
reduced almost to extremity. Di- 
minished in numbers; exhausted 
by fatigue and famine; in an unwall- 
ed town merely defended by field 
fortifications; with a superior be- 
seiging army, pressing them on eve- 
ry side, and preparing for an assault, 
escape became hopeless, and re- 
sistance seemed unavailing. 

In this juncture, a council of war 
was called, to deliberate on the 
propriety of surrendering the city. 
Pinckney being asked for hisopinion, 
calmly said, ‘“* { will not say if the 
enemy attempt to carry our lines by 
storm, that we shall be able to re- 
pel them ; but I am convinced that 
we shall so cripple their army, that 
though we may not live to enjoy 
the benefits of our resistance, yet to 
the United States they will prove 
incalculably great. Considerations 
of self are out of the question. 
They cannot influence any member 
of this council. My voice is for 
rejecting all terms of capitulation, 
and continuing hostilities to the 
last extremity.” This proposi- 
tion, although seconded by the gal- 
lant Laurens, was not adopted ; 
and Charleston was surrendered to 
the British. After the capitulation, 
Pinckney was detained as a prison- 
er, until all opportunity of gaining 
fresh reputation in the field had 
passed. 

In his captivity, however, he 
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gave additional evidence of his in- 
corruptible patriotism. In order 
to intimidate others, Pinckney was 
selected as an object of oppression. 
Peculiar severities were resorted to. 
He was confined more rigorously 
than others, and every exertion of 
power was employed to crush his 
lofty spirit. He was even denied 
the melancholy consolation of at- 
tending the remains of an only son 
to the tomb. 

The oppressions, however, of 
his country’s foes, were but little 
calculated to shake his firmness. 
Tyranny could not bend nor break 
his spirit; nor could the offers, 
which were subsequently made him, 
to induce him to aid in an effort to 
reconcile the colonies to the mo- 
ther country, shake the steadiness 
of his principles. To the British 
officer, who approached him for the 
purpose of engaging him to lend 
his influence to effect that object, he 
replied in such a manner ; that, as 
that gentleman afterwards confess- 
ed, he felt humiliated by the task he 
had undertaken. 

After the return of peace, he 
was elected from his native state, 
as a representative to the conven- 
tion, which formed the federal con- 
stitution; and was very instrumental 
in procuring the assent of South 
Carolina to the system of govern- 
ment, which was there agreed upon 
as the bond of union. 

When the father of his country 
was called to fill the presidential 
chair, he evinced the estimation in 
which he held general Pinckney, by 
offering to hima seat on the bench 
of the supreme court of the United 
States. This he declined. 


Upon the resignation of general 
Knox, as secretary of war, in 1798, 
the vacant place was tendered to 
Pinckney ; and again, upon the 
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dismissal of Edmund Randolph, the 
same year, Pinckney was requested 
to become secretary of state. From 
private considerations, these offers 
were declined ; but the subject of 
this notice expressed a willingness 
to perform any public duty. to which 
such considerations ought to yield. 

This occasion soon arrived. In 
1796, our relations with France 
being still unsettled, Mr. Pinck- 
ney was appointed, by general 
Washington, to succeed Mr. Mon- 
roe, as minister to France. 

The French directory, thinking 
to treat us still as a dependent na- 
tion, refused to receive Mr. Pinck- 
ney ; until the grievances, demand- 
ed of the American government 
by the French republic were re- 
dressed. 

At the same time, Mr. Pinckney 
was informed, that there was a law 
forbidding foreigners to remain in 
Paris, without permission from the 
directory, and that he would proba- 
bly receive a notice on that subject 
from the minister of police. He 
determined, however, not to be 
placed upon that footing; but, be- 
ing accredited as the minister of an 
independent power, and relying 
upon the protection of the law of 
nations, remained at his post until 
the middle of February, 1797, in 
the momentary expectation of re- 
ceiving instructions. 

After the great and unexpected 
success of Napoleon, in Italy, was 
heard at Paris, the directory feeling 
emboldened by the news, sent, the 
next day, an official notice to our 
ambassador, to quit the French terri- 
tories. With this order Mr. Pinck- 
ney complied, and retired to Am- 
sterdam ; and all diplomatic inter- 
course between the two countries 
was suspended. Mr. Adams, how- 


ever, was desirous tu remove the 
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misunderstanding existing between 
the two countries, and, as a fresh 
evidence of the amicable feeling of 
the American government, John 
Marshall and Elbridge Gerry were 
united with Mr. Pinckney, as com- 
missioners, for the purpose of ter- 
minating all differences between 
the United States and France. 
They arrived at Paris in October, 
1797, and immediately requested 
an interview with the minister of 
foreign affairs. ‘They were inform- 
ed, that, for the present, they could 
not have a public audience with the 
directory, but cards of hospitality 
were sent to them. 

Attempts were then made to en- 
gage them in a negotiation with 
informal agents of the French go- 
vernment ; and it was intimated to 
them, that a subsidy, in. the shape 
of a loan, would be expected by 
the government from the United 
States, as an equivalent for the aid 
which was demanded from the 
American government under the 
treaty. 

To this humiliating proposition, 
Pinckney indignantly made the 
celebrated reply, which has been 
adopted by the American peo- 
ple, asa national sentiment, ** Mill- 
ions for defence, not a cent for tri- 
bute.” 

Finally, the French government 


_commenced a negotiation with the 


commissioners ; but finding the 
commissioners well acquainted with 
the rights of the United States, 
and resolved to maintain them, its 
minister (Mr. Talleyrand) intima- 
ted a desire to continue a negotia- 
tion with Mr. Gerry alone, as the 
one ‘whose opinions were presu- 
med to be more impartial, and pro- 
mised more of that reciprocal confi- 
dence which was deemed indispen- 
sable.” A dignified and suitable re- 
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ply was made to this extraordinary 
intimation, by the commissioners, 
and the negotiations were abruptly 
closed. Passports were shortly after 
sent to Messrs. Pinckney and Mar- 
shall, and they returned to the Uni- 
ted States. 

Before Mr. Pinckney arrived, 
the relations between the United 
States and France, rendered it ne- 
cessary to make preparations for 
the defence of the country; and an 
army being authorised, Washington 
was appointed commander-in-chief, 
with power to nominate the other 
officers. 

Pinckney was, on this occasion, 
nominated a major-general ; but 
with inferior rank to Hamilton, who 
had been his junior in the revolu- 
tionary army. 

This preference, however, only 
gave him an opportunity to mani- 
fest the magnanimity of his temper. 

Upon being urged, by a man of 
influence, to refuse the appoint- 
ment, and thus resent the injustice 
of the preference, as well as the 
injury done to his military charac- 
ter: he replied, “I am confident, 
that general Washington had suffi- 
cient 1easons for this preference. 
Let us first dispose of our enemies, 
we shall then have leisure to settle 
the question of rank.” , 

This war being soon brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion, general 


Pinckney retired to the quiet of ~ 


private life. In 1800, he was held 
up, with Mr. Adams, to the suf- 
frages of the people, as vice-presi- 
dent ; and it was well understood, 
that had he consented to unite his 
name with Mr. Jefferson, he might 
have obtained the unanimous vote 
of South Carolina, as vice-presi- 
dent. To this, however, he would 
not consent. His political princi- 
ples were decidedly federal, and to 
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relinquish them with his opinions 
of their correctness, would have 
been repugnant to the frankness of 
his nature. ‘The scheme of union 
was accordingly dropped, and 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr were 
accordingly elected president and 
vice president of the United 
States. 

In the repose and quiet of pri- 
vate life, general Pinckney con- 
tinued from the time of his retire- 
ment, until his death. 

He did not, however, cease his 
efforts to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the community 
in which he lived. Of all societies 


-Instituted for benevolent purposes, 


he was the zealous supporter. An 
advocate of universal toleration, he 
was also a sincere christian, and 
acted as the president -of the 
Charleston bible society, from the 
time of its institution, until his de- 
cease. 

Feeling the advantages of edu- 
cation himself, he was indefatigable 
in his exertions to promote the 
cause of science and learning. 

The South Carolina college, at 
Columbia, owes its erection, in a 
measure, to his influence and ef- 
forts in the legislature. In his in- 
tercourse with society, there was 
a frankness in his manner, that at 
once attracted confidence. 

He neither spoke to deceive, nor 
flattered to betray. The convic- 
tions of his mind were uttered un- 
ostentatiously, and with such pro- 
priety and delicacy, that although 
they might fail to convince, they 
never gave offence. His surviving 
brethren of the revolution, testified 
the estimation in which they held 
his chivalric character, by electing 
him the president of the Cincinnati 
society of the United States ; and 
the following sketch drawn of him. 
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by a committee of his fellow citi- 
zens, shows, that he was best be- 
loved where he was best known :— 

** Endowed by nature with a so- 
cial judgment, an extensive capa- 
city, and a vigorous mind, he pre- 
pared himself for the public and 
private duties of life, by a careful, 
enlarged, and generous education. 
He was thus, by nature and art, 
fitted for various functions and of. 
fices—at the bar, in the army, in 
the senate, and in diplomacy, he 
was always found adequate to the 
trust confided to him. As a law- 
yer, he was learned, acute, and di- 
igent, zealous, though candid, and 
entirely free from artifice. He al- 
ways spoke with judgment and lo- 
gic, often forcibly and eloquently. 
In the army, he carried a clear car- 
riage, a masculine understanding, 
and a vehement spirit. By his in- 


telligence, firmness, and practical 
ability in the state legislature, and 
in the conventions for forming con- 
stitutions, he greatly contributed to 


the enaction of wise laws, and of 
the admirable instruments, which, 
in America, give law to the laws. 
As an ambassador, he united the 
highest sense of national honer, 
with the greatest prudence ; and, if 
he did not succeed in his negotia- 
tions in obtaining justice for his 
country, he kept alive that spirit 
which enabled her to enforce it. 
In politics, he was at the head of a 
party, without being a party man, 
uniting with his friends from an 
agreement in measures, but keep- 
ing himself from all selfish and vin- 
dictive passions. 

* Religious and moral principles 
presided over all his faculties and 
pursuits, and gave a dignity, a con- 
stancy, and a sincerity to his cha- 
racter. In private life, he had the 
virtues, without the vices, of pro- 
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sperity. He was munificent with- 
out ostentation, liberal without pro- 
digality, and dignified without pride. 
The openness, and even freedom of 
his manners, inspired confidence 
and affection ; and never diminish- 
ed respect. His mind appears, 
through life, to have been happily 
balanced by enterprise and peni- 
tence, by vigor, steadiness, by the 
love of honor, and the most in- 
flexible honesty. He, therefore, 
passed prosperously through vari- 
ous trying and troubled scenes, 
without shaking the confidence of 
his friends, or losing the kindness 
of his fellow citizens. An ardent 
youth and a vigorous manhood, 
were succeeded by a secure and 
cheerful old age, and the reverence 
and love of the whole city attended 
him to the tomb.” 


ALEXANDER oF Russia. 
November 19, 1825. 

At Taganrok, aged 48, his impe- 
rial majesty, Alexander, autocrat 
of all the Russias. 

His imperial majesty was the 
eldest son of Paul I. by his second 
wife, Sophia-Dorothea-Augusta- 
Maria-Fcedorowna of Wurtemberg 
Studgard. He was born Decem- 
ber 22, 1777, and the care of his 
education was committed to M. de 
la Harpe, a Swiss colonel, who 
neglected nothing to fit his pupil 
for the high station he was destined 
to fill. 

As soon as Alexander could 
walk, an Englishman, Mr. Par- 
land, was appointed his diadka, a 
term which may be translated run- 
after, but which has by some been 
interpreted by the expression man- 
nurse. This gentleman is now 
living at Petersburg, after having 
experienced the imperial bounty in 
many ways; and is placed, not on- 
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ly in comfortable, but affluent cir- 
cumstances. At the age of fifteen 
Alexander was a very imposing 
youth, and had become a universal 
favorite among all classes of socie- 
ty. He was early placed under the 
guardianship of count Soltikoff, an 
enlightened man, who was well fit- 
ted for the duties of that high and 
important station ; and the future 
sovereign, no doubt, benefitted 
much by his sage counsels and his 
exemplary conduct. That the em- 
peror was highly pleased with his 
guardian, was proved by the vene- 
ration in which he held the count 
during life, and by his condescen- 
sion in following his corpse to the 
grave in the year 1816, on foot, 
and bare-headed, along with the 
other chief mourners. 

These facts, as well as many 
others, which need not be mention- 
ed, show that gratitude was no 
stranger to the breast of the auto- 
crat of all the Russias. Under able 
tutors, appointed with the consent 
of count Soltikoff, the then grand 
duke was taught Russian, French, 
German, Italian, Latin, Greek, and 
also a little English; besides the 
principles of the Greek religion, 
geography, history, political eco- 
nomy, military tactics, the duties 
of a sovereign, and some of the sci- 
ences. He was reared at the Rus- 
sian court, under great care of, and 
subordinate to, his talented grand- 
mother, Catharine [1. ; under much 
filial respect for his tender and 
careful mother; and in absolute 
dread of his father, the late empe- 
ror Paul. 

In the days of youthful and im- 
petuous passion, in the midst of a 
voluptuous court, surrounded by 
almost all the beauty and fashion 
of Russia, unawed by examples of 
chastity and private virtue in the 


highest individuals of the realm, se- 
duced by the temptations and fa- 
cilities of gratification, it is not to 
be wondered that the young and 
blooming Alexander should have 
had numerous love intrigues at an 
early period of his life. On the con- 
trary, it may seem surprising, that 
the young prince, placed in the 
midst of so much evil example, so 
much depravity, and so great a de- 
ficiency of moral principle, should 
have wandered so little as he did 
from the path of virtue. 

The above circumstances being 
taken into view, it might naturally 
enough be supposed that an early 
marriage was recommended ; and 
accordingly he was married when 
16 years of age, October 9th, 1793, 
to the princes Louisa of Baden 
Durlach, two years younger than 
himself, and still the reigning em- 
press. ‘The princess, on becoming 
of the Greek religion, assumed the 
name of Elizabeth Alexiena. The 
marriage was a political scheme 
of Catherine II., and though the 
young bride was handsome, beauti- 
ful, and interesting, there was a 
coolness in her manner that ill ac- 
corded with the warmth of Alex- 
ander’s passion, and which render- 
ed her not exactly the object of his 
choice. By her majesty the auto- 
crat had two children, both of 
whom died in infancy. Since their 
death, to the regret of the imperial 
couple, and of the Russian nation, 
“God has given’? no additional 
offspring. 

Whether Alexander was aware 
of the intended murder of his fa- 
ther, or whether he knew of the 
time fixed for its perpetration, ad- 
mits of discussion; but it is cer- 
tain that at an early hour of the 
morning of the 12th of March, his 
friends and his counsellors rallied 




















round him ; that the death of Paul, 
and the accession of Alexander, 
were announced to the capital at 
seven o’clock, and that by eight the 
principal nobility had paid their 
homage to the grand duke, under 
his new character, in the chapel of 
the winter palace. The great ofli- 
cers of state being assembled there, 
Alexander was declared emperor 
of all the Russias. 

It seems almost an anomaly in 
history, that the murderers of Peter 
Ill. became the avowed favorites, 
or the protegées, of Catherine II. ; 
and it is scarcely less remarkable, 
that the mercy of Alexander was 
extended to the assassins of his fa- 
ther. Zubof, the chief conspirator, 
and the most active of the mur- 
derers’ band, was ordered not to 
approach the imperial residence ; 
and count Panin, the former go- 
vernor of that city, was transferred 
to Riga. The other conspirators 
were treated as if no blame attach- 
ed to their characters. It is im- 
possible to conceive why Alexan- 
der withheld that vengeance which 
justice seemed to demand, from the 
heads of his father’s ‘assassins. It 
has been attributed by one of his 
panegyrists, to a forlorn and melan- 
choly conviction, that the murderers 
had been prompted to commit the 
bloody deed, solely by regard to 
the salvation of the empire. Such 
a conviction might have induced 
the young monarch to diminish the 
weight of that punishment which 
piety and justice called on him to 
inflict, but can scarcely account for 
his total forbearance. 

In the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, Alexander ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, having previously 
been the favorite of his father’s sub- 
jects. His mild deportment, his 
suavity of manners, his amiable 
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disposition, and his goodness of 
heart, had gained him,the love and 
respect of all classes of the popu- 
lation of the empire. The Tele- 
machus of the north was not then 
inebriated with power, but, instruct- 
ed in his duties by a mentor, en- 
dowed with intelligence and virtue, 
exercised the authority of a de- 
spotic sovereign to establish phi- 
lanthropy as the basis of his throne. 
His first measures, proclamations, 
and imperial orders, tended to con- 
firm the good opinion and the con- 
fidence of the people He sincere- 
ly promised to tread in the foot- 
steps of Catherine II. ; and his first 
acts of kindness were experienced 
by the Petersburgers, whose lives 
had become quite miserable under 
the whimsical reign of Paul. A\l- 
exander gave orders that every one 
should be allowed to dress accord- 
ing to his own taste. He exhone- 
rated the inhabitants from the trou- 
ble and degradation of alighting 
from their carriages at the approach 
of the imperial family, and doing 
homage as they passed, which Paul 
had exacted, even in the coldest 
and most disagreeable weather. 
He dismissed the court advocate, 
who had become an object of uni- 
versal detestation ; and besides, he 
made numerous changes and regu- 
lations, all tending to the comfort, 
pleasure and advantage of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. The 
goodness of his heart, the activity 
of his mind, the excellence of his 
principles, and his anxious wish for 
the improvement of his subjects and 
his country, all enabled him at once 
to perceive the necessity of great 
changes and improvements through- 
out the empire. 

He was proclaimed emperor, 
March 24, 1801; and his corona- 
tion in the ancient capital, the 27th 
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of the following September, was 
signalized by the release of the 
state prisoners; the recall of se- 
veral exiles from Siberia ; the par- 
don of criminals; promotions in 
the army, the navy, and the civil 
service, and among the clerical 
new and advantageous regulations 
for the city of Moscow ; and the 
better definition and confirmation 
of the titles of some of the noble 
families of that capital. 

His first care was to put an end 
to the war which then raged be- 
tween Russia and England; and 
he for some length of time preser- 
ved peace both with England and 
France, and vainly endeavored 
to act as mediator between them, 
afier the termination of the short 
peace of Amiens. In 1804, how- 
ever, the murder of the duke 
D’Enghien by Bonaparte excited 
the indignation of the emperor, 


who, after presenting an energetic . 


remonstrance by his ambassador, 
against ‘a violation of the law of 
nations as arbitrary as it was pub- 
lic,” withdrew his minister from 
Paris, and in 1805, signed a treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with England, Austria, and Swe- 
den: acting on which, Alexander 
hastened to lead his troops into 
Austria, where, however, he arri- 
ved only in time to see the capital 
fall into the hands of the French. 
He then retreated, together with 
the remnant of the Austrian army, 
to Berlin, where he resolved to 
await the French army ; but on the 
defeat of the Austrians, at the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz, he returned to St. 
Petersburg, leaving the greater 
part of his army on the frontiers of 
Germany. In 1806, being called up- 
on by the court of Berlin, he again 
took up arms, but was again only 
tn time to witness the triumph of 
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Bonaparte. In the spring of 1807, 
Alexander joined his army, which 
had retreated beyond the Vistula, 
and withstood the French with 
great bravery ; but having been de- 
feated in the battle of Friedland, he. 
retreated beyond the Niemen, where 
he agreed to the preliminaries of 
thepeace signed at Tilsit, July 8, 
1807. In consequence, as is be- 
lieved, of a secret article in that 
treaty, he declared war against En- 
gland, and soon afterwards against 
Sweden, which latter war lasted 
two years, and ended in Sweden’s 
ceding Finland to Russia. During 
the hostilities which still subsisted 
between France and England, he 
continued to side with the former 
power, and dismissed from his do- 
minions all the German ministers 
and agents. But the time was ar- 
rived when he was to see how ill- 
judged his friendship had been ; 
and he was forced to defend him- 
self in his own dominions, with no 
other ally than England, against 
Bonaparte, who led 560,000 choice 
troops against him, joined with 
those kings who had formerly 
been his allies, and whom he had 
formerly assisted. The Russians, 
however, on their evacuation of 
Moscow, by burning that city, de- 
stroyed the only means of subsist- 
ence the French could expect du- 
ring the winter; and thence fol- 
lowed the terrible destruction of 
that vast army. The emperor Al- 
exander now seemed animated with 
a spirit of vengeance against the 
invader of the Russian dominions. 
He pursued him with unrelenting 
vigor ; he even published a descrip- 
tion of his person, as if he had 
been a common felon. However, 
Bonaparte escaped in a single 
sledge, leaving his gallant army to 
perish in the snows ; and so infa- 
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tuated were the French, that they 
actually suffered him to levy new 
armies, and lead them into Ger- 
many, in 1813. By this time, how- 
ever, the scene had wholly chan- 
ged. On March 13, Alexander 
and the king of Prussia, proclaimed 
the dissolution of the confederacy 
of the Rhine, and declared their 
intention of assisting the Austrians. 
After having been worsted at the 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, 
they agreed to an armistice ; du- 
ring which the Russians were join- 
ed by general Moreau, who, how- 
ever, soon fell by a random shot 
before Dresden. After various suc- 
cess the great battle of Leipsic was 
fought October 16th, 17th, and 
18th, which completed the deliver- 
anee of Germany. A short time 
before this battle, a general, who 
commanded a corps of artillery 
stationed at the imperial head-quar- 
ters, had incurred, on some trifling 
occasion, the serious displeasure of 
the emperor. His majesty very 
unceremoniously sent one of his 
aids-de-camp, with an order, that 
this officer should give up his com- 
mand, repair, within twenty-four 
hours, to a village the distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, and take 
charge of a regiment stationed 
there. Surprise, indignation, and 
fury, were successively evinced by 
the general, but still he obeyed the 
mandate. He left head-quarters 
without a moment’s loss of time— 
arrived: at his new designation— 
examined it—reviewed the regi- 
ment—and immediately drove back 
to his former station. Ata review 
of some troops the following morn- 
ing, the emperor soon perceived 
him at the head of his corps. As- 
tonishment and rage were depicted 
in the monarch’s physiognomy, and 
he dispatched an aid-de-camp to 
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know what the general was doing 
there, and why he had left his new 
station, and dared to disobey his 
sovereign’s orders? The general, 
who is a man of talents, of general 
information, and of unconquerable 
and sometimes ferocious spirit, with 
energy replied to the aid-de-camp, 
** Go back and tell his imperial ma- 
jesty, that the present time is high- 
ly important, and that I feel anxious 
for the fate of Russia; tell him that 
henceforth I serve not Alexander, 
but my country; and that I am 
here, where I ought to be, at the 
head of my troops, ready to sacri- 
fice my life in her cause.” Such 
an uncontemplated and heroic an- 
swer, instead of rousing the furi- 
ous passions of the mind, as might 
have been expected, were despotism 
really absolute, had a very opposite 
effect. ‘The emperor seemed pal- 
sied, replied not a word, and was 
glad to hush the affair to sleep, lest 
the general’s example should be too 
generally known, and become a 
precedent for the future for the of- 
ficers of the autocrat army. Be- 
fore the battle of Mont Martre, the 
general, who continued in his form- 
er command, had a station assign- 
ed him in the midst of danger, on 
purpose, it was supposed by some, 
that his head might be carried away 
by a cannon ball, and thus rid the 
emperor of a liberal minded and 
refractory officer. This gentleman, 
who fears no danger, rejoiced on 
the occasion, fought and conquered. 
It redounds to the credit of Alex- 
ander, that he called for the gene- 
ral on the field of battle, and be- 
stowed upon him the cordon of St. 
George. Since that period, he has 
been employed on an important 
mission, and at this moment holds 
one of the highest and most re- 
sponsible offices of the state. 
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In the beginning of 1814, the 
allied monarchs crossed the Rhine. 
On the 30th March, the allied army 
besieged Paris, and forced it to ca- 
pitulate ; and on the 3ist, the em- 
peror Alexander and the king of 
Prussia entered it, amid the cries of 
Vive le Roi! Vivent les Bourbon! 
and Bonaparte soon signed his first 
abdication. On the landing of 
Louis XVIII., Alexander hastened 
to meet him, and conducted him to 
Paris, which he entered May 4. A 
treaty of peace was signed at Paris, 
May 30, 1814, and Alexander left 
France June 1, for London, where 
he was magnificently entertained 
by the prince regent at Guildhall. 
He returned to St. Petersburg July 
25. On September 25, he entered 
Vienna, where he remained until 
the end of October. The ratifica- 
tion of the acts of the congress had 
been signed February 9, 1815. 
When the escape of Bonaparte from 
Elba changed the apparent security 
of Europe into confusion ; great 
preparations had been made by the 
Russians, when the news of the 
battle of Waterloo put a stop to 
their motions. Alexander himself 
set out for Paris, where he arrived 
three days after the entry of Louis 
XVIII. From thence he proceed- 
ed to Brussels to view the field of 
Waterloo ; and after a short stay, 
returned to St. Petersburg, which 
he entered amid universal acclama- 

‘ tions. 

The personal character of the 
late emperor was chiefly distinguish- 
ed by great affability and conde- 
scension, which was carried to such 
a degree, as would have been whol- 
ly incompatible with. his situation, 
if the government were of any other 
form than that of an absolute mo- 
narchy. Considering the disad- 
vantages of his early life, he must 
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be regarded as one who had, as far 
as possible, overcome by natural 
goodness of temper, those evil ha- 
bits which circumstances seemed to 
form for him ; and whatever blame 


may be attached to his caprice, his_ 


artfulness, his inflexibility, his vani- 
ty, or his gallantry, he nevertheless 
had great merit ; and, indeed, his 
very faults may be said to have been 
well suited to the part he was des- 
tined to sustain, and to the nation 
whom he governed. An enemy to 
the costly vanities of some of his 
predecessors, he regulated the ex- 
penses of his palaces with econo- 
my, and applied his treasures to the 
foundation of useful establishments, 
the promotion of useful public 
works, the equipment of his arse- 
nals, and the augmentation-of his 
army. ‘Temperate, active, and in- 
defatigable, he transacted the busi- 
ness of government through direct 
correspondence or personal super- 
intendance ; and, familiar with the 
statistics, topography, and interests 
of the various people inhabiting his 
extensive empire, he cherished the 
general prosperity by a polity adapt- 
ed to the wants of each and all. 
The solicitude which he manifested 
for the good of his country, and his 
humanity, deserve the highest en- 
comiums. 

During the campaign, it cannot 
be questioned that Alexander was 
an example to his whole army. His 
exemplary endurance of privations, 
cold, hunger, and fatigue, served to 
animate his troops. His activity 
and solicitude were equally the 
theme of praise, while his affability 
and conciliatory manners gained 
him all hearts. 

The simplicity of manners and 
mode of life of Alexander were ve- 
ry exemplary and praiseworthy. He 
slept upon a hard mattress, whether 
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in the palace or in the camp; he 
rose early, lived very moderately, was 
scarcely ever even merry with wine, 
employed much time in public af- 
fairs, and was indefatigable in his 
labors. His chief amusement, if 
such it may be called, seemed to 
have been the organization and dis- 
cipline of the army: 

Having said thus much of the 
early life and of some public acts of 
Alexander’s reign, we shall now 
notice his love affairs. 

The unfortunate attachment of 
the Czar to Madame N , soon 
after his marriage, gave rise to the 
most serious differences between 
this monarch and his interesting 
consort. Madame N bore the 
autocrat several children ; one of 
them, a female, lately died, when 
about to be married. Being the 
emperor’s very picture, she natural- 
ly attracted the notice of the people 
as she traversed the streets, or the 
promenades of Petersburg. Her 
death overwhelmed the emperor 
with grief. 

Madame N was spouse of 
Le Grand Veneur, who either wink- 
ed at his lady’s infidelity, or was 
obliged to wink atit; for in the 
north, notwithstanding all the ad- 
vance towards refinement, despo- 
tism, in some instances, maintains 
its ground, and acts as it wills, con- 
trary to law, justice, humanity, and 
religion. 

The lady just alluded to hada 
handsome establishment allowed 
her by his imperial majesty, and be- 
sides an excellent town-house 
near the residence, she had also a 
country-house in one of the islands 
formed by the branches of the Ne- 
va, and not far distant from the em- 
peror’ssummer palace. ‘There she 
and her illegitimate offspring gene- 
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rally spent the fine season of the 
year. 

The empress had often in vain 
remonstrated with the emperor re- 
specting his connection with Ma- 
dame N , and she had _fre- 
quently threatened to abandon her 
throne, and to retire to her rela- 
tions in Germany. But the dowa- 
ger empress, who really loved and 
pitied her imperial daughter-in-law, 
partly by caresses and entreaties, 
partly by prudential measures and 
persuasion, and partly by her disap- 
proval of Alexander’s conduct, and 
her severe remonstrances to her 
imperial son, succeeded in delaying 
her design. Yet, however sincere 
might be his vows of amendment at 
the moment, the autocrat of all the 
Russias, like other mortals, found 
that the chains of love are not easi- 
ly ruptured, and after a short ab- 
sence and repentance, he returned 
to sin again. Such was the empe- 
ror’s conduct for many years to- 
wards Madame N ; and, as 
mentioned, the fruit of the inter- 
course was a young family. 

The emperor also showed a de- 
cided predilection to some other 
females, and among the rest to the 
wives of two merchants. 

From the open manifestation of 
his passion for a few females, and 
from his amorous constitution, it 
was inferred that Alexander had 
many secret intrigues besides with 
the beauties of the court, the thea- 
tres, and of the metropolis ; and 
there is strong reason to presume 
that the inference was just. 

In consequence of such conduct, 
it was very reasonable for the em- 
press to be highly discontented. In 
the year 1814-15 she was in Ger- 
many ; and it was reported that she 
had refused to return to Russia un- 
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less the emperor would bind him- 
self under a solemn oath, that he 
would banish Madame N from 
the Russian empire : and even af- 
ter a deed to that effect was ob- 
tained, it required the persuasions 
and the cunning of the dowager 
empress to get her imperial majesty 
in motion for the northern metro- 
polis. 

Madame N was accordingly 
necessiated to leave Russia with 
her children. She went to France, 
and at present she resides at Paris. 
Since that event, it is stated that the 
emperor Alexander had shown his 
regret at the frolics of his youth by 
repentence, and the kindest con- 
duct to his imperial consort, with 
whom he passed much time in his 
evenings. 

The next heir to the throne of 
Russia in order of primogeniture, 
was the grand duke Constantine 
Cesarovitch, who was born May 8, 
1779, and married Feb. 26, 1796, 


Julia, princess of Saxe Cobourg, 
sister to his royal highness the 


prince of Saxe Cobourg. This 
marriage was dissolved by an impe- 
rial Ukase, dated April 2, 1820, 
and the grand duke married, se- 
condly, May 24, 1820, Jane, born 
countess of Grudzinska, and crea- 
ted princess of Lowicz. 

Constantine, however, after be- 
ing proclaimed, resigned his right 
to the throne in favor of the grand 
duke Nicholas, who has according- 
ly been proclaimed. 


Generat Foy. 
November 28. 
Of an aneurism of the heart, at 
his residence in the Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, aged 50, 
general Maximilian Sebastian Foy. 
For eight days the disorder had 
made rapid progress. Two of his 
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nephews, of the same name as him- 
self, the one his aid-de-camp, and 
the other an advocate, did not quit 
his bed for a moment. “TI feel,” 
said he, in a dying tone, “a disor- 
ganizing power that labors to de- 
stroy me. I fight with the giant, 
but cannot conquer him.” He 
scarcely slept at all, and even sleep 
fatigued him. He did not deceive 
himself upon his approaching end, 
but looked death in the face as he 
did the enemy in the field. The 
nearer the fatal moment approach- 
ed, the more did his kindness mani- 
fest itself to those around him. 
Wishing again to breathe the pure 
air, and see once more the light of 
the sun, his nephews carried him in 
a chair to the window, which was 
open; but feeling himself sinking, 
he said tothem—* My good friends, 
put me upon the bed. God will 
do the rest.” These were his last 
words. ‘Two minutes after his bo- 
dy rendered up to the Author of all 
things the great soul that it had re- 
ceived from him. 

On opening the body after death, 
the heart was found twice as volu- 
minous as in the natural state, soft, 
and gorged with coagulated blood, 
which it had no longer strength to 
put into circulation. Mirabeau, it 
will be recollected, according to 
the report of Cabanis, likewise 


- sunk under a disease of the heart, 


augmented by the fatigue of the 
tribune, and the cares and anxie- 
ties inseparable from business. 

This officer was educated for the 
bar, but on the breaking out of the 
revolution, he entered the artillery, 
in which he was rapidly promoted. 
From the first campaigns of the 
revolution, to the battle of Water- 
loo, he was in incessant action, and 
frequently distinguished himself. 
He was wounded in Moreau’s re- 
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treat, at the battle of Orthes, and 
at Waterloo. His activity in Spain 
was well known to many officers 
of the English army. ‘Though his 
fate was bound up with the military 
profession, he refused, previously to 
the expedition to Egypt, the ap- 
pointment of aid-de-camp to Bo- 
naparte, whose views he seems to 
have suspected ; and he also op- 
posed Napoleon’s elevation to the 
supreme power. It is related of 
the general, that, after one of 
Bonaparte’s victories, he was at 
a dinner of the officers; when, 
upon “ the health of the emperor” 
having been given, he alone de- 
clined drinking it. In vain was he 
pressed on the point. ‘I am not 
thirsty,”’ said he. By Bonaparte’s 
abdication he lost a marshal’s ba- 
ton; but his military promotion, 
which then ceased, was compen- 
sated by popular honors and dis- 
tinctions, which he could not have 
attained or enjoyed under the impe- 
rial government. Since his first 
admission to the chamber of depu- 
ties in 1819, he had been one of its 
most prominent orators ; and in the 
Jast session he was, without ex- 
ception, the most powerful oppo- 
nent of the ministry. Being one 
of the few members gifted with the 
talent of extemporaneous speaking, 
he was enabled to make or to repel 
attacks with promptitude and effect. 
The general has left a widow and 
five young children ; but so strong- 
ly has the public feeling been ex- 
cited in their favor, that a subscrip- 
tion, amounting to more than 20,- 
0002. has been raised for their sup- 
port. Portraits of the general have 
been engraved, medals have been 
struck in his honor, and a public 
monument is to be erected to his 
memory 
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His funeral was celebrated De- 
cember 6, at Notre Dame de Lo- 
retto. An immense crowd, com- 
puted at 100,000 persons, flocked 
to the cemetry. A considerable 
number of deputies, generals, and 
officers of all ranks, thronged the 
apartments. At a quarter past one 
the body was brought down into 
the yard of the hotel. Eight young 
persons presented themselves to 
carry it on their shoulders into the 
church. After divine service, the 
same persons again carrried the 
corpse. Shortly after, the crowd 
made way to allow the children of 
the general, conducted by his do- 
mestics, to pass through them. 
The procession moved in the fol- 
lowing order:—A detachment of 
troops of the line in two platoons ; 
a platoon of chasseurs of the na- 
tional guard ; the mourning coach, 
drawn by two horses, in which was 
an officer; afterwards followed 
nearly six thousand persons ; a pla- 


toon of troops of the line at the 


head of the equipages. All the 
pupils of the school of law and 
medicine, without exception, join- 
ed the procession. The Duke de 
Choiseul, notwithstanding his great 
age, went to the grave, and would 
have delivered an address, but was 
overpowered by his feelings, and 
compelled to abandon his inten- 
tion. M. Royer Collard, although 
on the preceding day he had wit- 
nessed the interment of his distin- 
guished brother, attended the fune- 
ral, but in the road to Pere La- 
chaise he became indisposed, and 
was conveyed to a house on the 
Boulevard. Among the followers 
were the viscount Chateaubriand, 
M. Lafitte, M. Gohier, formerly 
president of the directory, Horace 
Vernet, Marshals Oudinot and 
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Marmont, General O’Connor, &c. 
The grave in which the late emi- 
nent*individual was interred, is near 
that of Camille Jordan. The mi- 
nister of war’s carriage was among 
those which attended the proces- 
sion. Eloquent and pathetic ad- 
dresses were delivered at the grave 
by Messrs. Cassimer Perrier, Tor- 
naux, Mechin, and lieutenant-ge- 
neral Miollis. At the moment 
when the former said, ** If general 
Foy died without fortune, the na- 
tion will adopt his widow and child- 
ren,” a host of voices exclaimed, 
** Yes, we swear it, the nation will 
adopt them.” All the theatres of 
Paris, and particularly those on the 
Boulevards, were nearly deserted 
in the evening. The national 
guards on duty at the post of their 
staff, on Thursday, appeared with 
crape on the arm. 





M. Davin. 
December 29. 

At Brussels, the seat of his exile 
since the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons, aged 76, M. David, an 
artist who had long stood at the 
head of the French school of 
painting. 

At the period when the develop- 
ment of his powers commenced, 
the genius of the French painters, 
had fallen into the worst possible 
direction. The style of the Italian 
school, transmitted by Poussin and 
Lesueur, had been abandoned; 
and, under the idea of returning to 
nature, they had adopted a petty 
affected representation of her, which 
possessed neither the graceful, of 
which they were in search, nor the 
ideal or the grand, which they had 
voluntarily renounced. David re- 
paired to Rome: there his mind 
was influenced by the two-fold im- 
pression which it received from the 
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numerous, grand and exact pro- 
ductions of the Italian school, and 
from the statues of the ancients— 
so chaste, so correct, so simply 
beautiful. Thus impressed, he 
struck into a new course, and pro- 
duced his picture of Andromache, 
which by many is regarded as one 
of his master-pieces. His painting 
had then something of the Italian 
gravity and simplicity; and his 
pure and lofty design, like that of 
the ancients, had not attained that 
ideal perfection, bordering upon 
the stiffness of statuary, which he 
acquired at a later period. In his 
next picture, Belisarius, the com- 
position is simple and grand, the 
design chaste, the expression true, 
the coloring sedate—the entire cha- 
racter of the production bearing a 
great resemblance to Poussin, with 
more correctness and arrangement 
than that artist usually displays. 
In tracing his course from his Be- 
lisarius to his Rape of the Sabines, 
the influence of the Italian school, 
will be seen gradually to diminish, 
and the taste for ancient design to 
become stronger, so as at last to 
settle into academic correctness. 
In his Horatii, which may perhaps 
be regarded as the production that 
marks the zenith of his talents, 
there is the same grandeur, the 
same severity of composition and 
expression, the same sobriety in the 
execution ; but, without yet ceasing 
to be natural, the disposition of the 
subject is seen to incline towards 
the sterility of bas-relief. In the 
Rape of the Sabines, one amongst 
the most admired and most deser- 
ving of admiration of M. David’s 
pictures, it is seen that his drawing 
has become altogether academic, 
and the attitudes betray a too great 
fondness for the display of beauti- 
ful forms. His Socrates is grandly 




















conceived; his Brutus is full of 
beautiful details ; his Thermopyle, 
and the many other works that have 
signalized his pencil, are marked 
with all the touches of a great 
master; but, by those who love 
the simple and the true, and are 
fearful of style, when it becomes 
systematic, the first works of 
M. David will be esteemed his 
best. 

David was a great favorite of 
Bonaparte. The conqueror of 
Austerlitz is said to have advanced 
two steps towards the artist in his 
painting room, and taking off his 
hat, to have exclaimed, * Sir, I sa- 
lute you!” Under the protection 
of his great friend, David was al- 
lowed, as a special mark of dis- 
tinction, to occupy the corner wing 
of the old palace, from which eve- 
ry man of genius and science enti- 
tled to reside there, had been re- 
moved. Bonaparte always con- 
sulted him in the arrangement of 
his paintings and statues: and all 
the government costumes were 
from his designs. David had many 
pupils, and was not without adhe- 
rents: but, from the sanguinary 
part which he had taken in the 
revolution, he was shunned by the 
great and the good, and seemed to 
lead the life of a proscribed exile, 
in the very centre of the gayest 
city in Europe. 

David painted the coronation of 
Bonaparte, in conformity with the 
instructions of his master. It was 
not that picture, however, which 
was exhibited in Pall Mall, between 
three and four years ago. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons, the 
expatriated painter retired to Brus- 
sels; and there he finished what 
he considered an improved and 
heightened copy of the original 
painting. That painting was exhi- 
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bited in London, where, from va- 
rious circumstances, it naturally 
attracted much notice, and excited 
much criticism. Bonaparte, Jo- 
sephine, the cardinal Caprara, and 
two or three other figures, were 
universally allowed to be fine ; but 
the remaining cluster of two hun- 
dred and ten people, gave the paint- 
ing the air of a crowded stage, on 
which the leading actors concen- 
trated attention, whilst the surround- 
ing mutes had not grace enough to 
be even naturally affected. 

M. David, when he went into 
exile, announced to his pupils, that 
he was about to change his style, 
and that he would send them from 
the Netherlands, a specimen of the 
true manner of coloring. Critics 
consider him to have fulfilled this 
promise in his Mars and Venus, 
which has been exhibited with his 
Belisarius, Horatii, Brutus, Rape 
of the Sabines, &c. ‘* Mars, over- 
come with fatigue, is stretched on 
a couch ; Venus, who has risen to 
make room for him, has one hand 
resting upon him, whilst with the 
other she is placing a crown on 
his head, which she is to bestow 
on condition that he quits the pur- 
suit of arms. Mars consents, and 
presents his sword as a token of 
his sincerity. The Graces are has- 
tening to disencumber the god of 
his armor ; Love is unloosing his 
sandal ; and every attempt is ma- 
king to render his return to the 
field impossible.” 

M. Odevaue, one of M. David’s 
disciples and friends, has published 
in the Brussels Oracle, a pompous 
and inflated eulogy upon the de- 
ceased, which thus concludes: 
‘** Let Brussels be proud in retain- 
ing the ashes of David. I pro- 
pose to beg his family to leave the 
remains of him who was our mas- 





ter and friend to us, to open imme- 
diately a subscription to raise a 
monument to him in one of our 
principal churches, and to have a 
funeral procession. There shall 
be executed a mass and requiem, 
with a grand orchestra; and, in 
order to render this ceremony 
worthy of its object, I propose to 
invite hither the artists and the 
friends of the arts, from all parts 
of the kingdom, and from the 
neighboring countries.” A sub- 
scription was accordingly opened, 
and a committee was appointed 
to regulate the funeral ceremony, 
and to provide for the erection of 
a mausoleum. 





GENERAL SUCHET. 
January 3. 

At Marseilles, aged 54, Louis 
Gabriel Suchet, duke of Albufera. 

Having received a good educa- 
tion, he entered the army in 1792. 
At Toulon, he was an officer in the 
battalion by which general O’ Hara 
was taken prisoner. He was in 
nearly all the battles fought in Italy, 
during the campaigns of 1794, 
1795, and 1797, and was thrice 
wounded, once dangerously. In 
the last of these campaigns, Bona- 
parte made him chief-de-brigade, on 
the field of battle. In 1798, ha- 
ving borne a distinguished part in 
the campaign against the Swiss, he 
was sent to Paris with twenty-three 
standards taken from the enemy, 
and was then made general of bri- 
gade. He was on the point of pro- 
ceeding with the expedition to 
Egypt, when he was suddenly re- 
tained to restore discipline and con- 
fidence in the army of Italy. In 
consequence of a quarrel with the 
commissioners of the directory, 
Suchet was compelled to return 
hastily to France, to vindicate his 
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conduct. He was afterwards sent 
to the army of the Danube, at the 
head of which he exerted himself in 
defending the country of the Gri- 
sons. Joubert, his friend, having 
been entrusted with the command 
of the army of Italy, Suchet joined 
him as general of division, and 
chief of his staff; appointments 
which he continued to hold under 
Moreau and Championnet, after the 
death of Joubert. Massena, who 
succeeded Championnet, made him 
second incommand. At the head 
of a feeble division, of not 7,000 
men, he long held at bay five times 
the number of Austrian forces un- 
der Melas, contested the Genoese 
territory inch by inch, retired un- 
broken behind the Var, set the ene- 
my at defiance, saved the south of 
France from invasion, and facilita- 
ted the operations of the army of 
reserve, advancing from Dijon to 
cross the Alps. When, in conse- 
quence of the march of Bonaparte, 
the Austrians commenced their re- 
treat, he followed in thei track, 
harassed them incessantly, took 
15,000 prisoners, and, by compel- 
ling Melas to weaken his army to 
oppose him, contributed powerful- 
ly to the victory of Marengo. In 
the short campaign subsequently to 
the armistice, he took 4,000 pri- 
soners at Pozzolo, and shared in 
the battles that were fought. In 
1803, he commanded a division at 
the camp at Boulogne. He was 
named a member of the legion of 
honor, December 11, 1803, grand 
officer of that body in 1804 ; and 
governor of the imperial palace at 
Lacken in 1805. At Ulm, Holla- 
brun, and Austerlitz in 1805,—at 
Saalfield and Jena, in 1806,—at 
Pultusk in 1807,--he greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the 
Trench arms. 


In_ 1806 Bonaparte 
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gave him the grand cordon of the 
legion of honor, with an endow- 
ment of 20,000 francs; and in 
1808, he raised him to the dignity 
of a count of the empire. The 
king of Saxony also nominated him 
a commander of the military order 
of St. Henry. 

Suchet was then sent to Spain, 
and placed at the head of the army 
of Arragon. In 1809, he defeated 
Blake, at Belchite; in 1810, he 
reduced Lerida, Mequinenza, 'Tor- 
toza, fort San Felipe, Monserrat, 
Tarragona, and Saguntum,—rou- 
ted O’Donnel at Margalef, and 
Blake before Saguntum,——and form- 
ed the siege of Valencia. The fall 
of that fortress crowned the labors 
of this campaign, and obtained for 
him the title of duke of Albufera, 
and possession of the estate of that 
name. He had previously, at the 
capture of ‘Tarragona, received the 
marshal’s staff. In 1813, the com- 
mand of the united armies of Ar- 
ragon and Catalonia having been 
confided to him, he compelled sir 
John Murray to raise the siege of 
Tarragona. In November, he was 
named colonel-general of the im- 
perial guards, in the room of the 
duke of Istria. Notwithstanding 
the progress of lord Wellington in 
France, Suchet kept his ground in 
Catalonia, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the 18,000 men who gar- 
risoned the fortresses, and also for 
retarding the progress of the atlies. 

Receiving intelligence of the ab- 
dication of Bonaparte, he acknow- 
ledged Louis XVIII. as his sove- 
reign. Several honors, amongst 
which was that of his being named 
one of the peers of France, were 
conferred on him by the restored 
monarch. On the return of Bona- 
parte, he accepted a command un- 
der his old master, to repel the al- 


lies. At the head of the army of 
the Alps, consisting only of 10,000 
men, he beat the Piedmontese, and 
shortly after the Austrians. The 
advance of the grand Austrian ar- 
my, however, 100,000 strong, com- 
pelled him to fall back on Lyons, 
but he saved that city from plunder 
by capitulation, and with it artillery 
stores to the value of half a million 
sterling. On the same day that 
the capitulation was signed, he 
again submitted to Louis XVIII. 
He received the grand cross of the 
legion of honor in 1816, and in 
1819, his name was replaced on the 
list of peers. 

lor some time previous to his 
decease, the duke of Albufera had 
been principally at Marseilles. He 
had been afflicted nearly two years 
with a severe and painful disorder. 
In the few moments during the last 
four days of his life in which he 
was sensible, he made his will, in full 
possession of his faculties. In the 
evening of the 2d of January, 1826, 
having recovered from a state of 
delirium, he confessed and received 
the extreme unction. The remainder 
of the night he was calm and com- 
posed; but, after seven in the 
morning of the 3d, he did not again 
become sensible. The duchess left 
Marseilles for Paris with her chil- 
dren. two or three days after his 
decease. 





Ceunt Rosrorcatn. 
January, 1826. 

At Moscow, count Rostopchin. 

He was descended from an an- 
cient Russian family. Entering 
the army very young, he was a lieu- 
tenant in the imperial guards at 
the age of twenty-one, when he 
left Russia to make the tour of 
Europe. At Berlin he was dis- 
tinguished by count Michael de 
29 
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Romanzoff, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at the Prussian court. During 
the early part of the reign of the 
emperor Paul, his advancement 
was rapid and brilliant. He was 
decorated with the grand order of 
Russia ; and, with his father, (living 
at the age of eighty-one, on his 
own estate, at the time of the me- 
morable campaign of 1812,) raised 
to the dignity of count. Soon af- 
terwards, however, from some un- 
known cause, both father and son 
fell into disgrace, and received an 
order to retire to their estates, on 
which they lived, as cultivators of 
the soil, till the death of Paul. The 
young count obtained the favor of 
the emperor Alexander, and was 
appointed to the government of 
Moscow. Onthe 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1812, the French entered that 
city; and, on the same day, the 
Russians, according to the 20th 
French bulletin of the campaign, 
set fire to various public edifices of 
that ancient capital. Bonaparte 
accused count Rostopchin of the 
act. Certain it is, that the count 
had set fire to his fine country 
house at Veronozof, leaving the 
following placard conspicuously 
posted near the mansion :—* Du- 
ring eight years [ have sought to 
embellish this country residence, 
where I have lived happily with my 
family. ‘The inhabitants of this 
estate, to the number of 1720, 
abandon it at your approach ; and I 
destroy my house, that it may not 
be sullied by your presence. 
Frenchmen! I abandon to you my 
two houses at Moscow. Here you 
shall find nothing but ashes.” 

The count remained governor of 
Moscow till the month of Septem- 
ber, 1814, when he resigned the 
command, and accompanied his 
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sovereign to Vienna. In the year 
1817 he went to Paris, and during 
his stay in that capital, he gave the 
hand of his daughter to the grand- 
son of the count de Segur. His 
manners and conversation were as 
polished as those of the most ac- 
complished courtier in Europe. 





Tue Kine or Portueat. 
March 10, 1826. 

At Lisbon, aged 60, John the 
Fourth, king of the United King- 
dom of Portugal, Brazil, and Al- 
garve, knight of the garter. His 
majesty had been attacked on the 
4th with an apoplectic fit, together 
with epilepsy. On the 5th and 6th 
his malady increased to such a de- 
gree, as to create the greatest alarm 
for his life. After the crisis of the 
6th, his majesty experienced no new 
attack till the 9th, when his malady 
returned with augmented violence, 
to which the king yielded, and laid 
down his life on the 10th, at 6 
p.m. 

His majesty, John-Maria-Joseph 
Lewis, was born May 13, 1767, 
the son of Maria-Frances Isabella. 
reigning queen of Portugal, by her 
paternal uncle Don Pedro, (brother 
of her father king Joseph.) He 
married, January 9, 1790, Char- 
lotte Joaquima, daughter of Charles 
the Fourth, king of Spain, and 
sister to Ferdinand the Seventh, 
the present king of that coun- 
try ; by whom he had issue :— 
1. Maria Theresa, born April 29, 
1793, widow of the Infant Don 
Pedro-Carlos of Spain; 2. A son, 
styled Prince of Beira, born in 
1795; 3. Isabella-Maria, born May 
19, 1797, married September 29, 
1816, to her maternal uncle Ferdi- 
nand, the present king of Spain ; 
4. Pedro d’Alcantara, born Octo- 
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ber 12, 1798, proclaimed in 1822 
constitutional emperor of Brazil ; 
5. Maria-Francescina, born April 
22, 1800, married September 29, 
1816, to her cousin Don Carlos 
Isidor, the present Infant of Spain ; 
6. Isabella-Maria, born July 4, 
1801; 7. Michael, born October 
26, 1802; 8. A princess, born 
February 23, 1803; 9. Maria- 
Anne, born July 25, 1805. 

From 1792 his majesty governed 
in the character of regent, in the 
name of the queen his mother, who 
was affected with mental aliena- 
tion. He succeeded her, March 
20, 1816, and was crowned at Rio 
Janeiro, to which place he had re- 
tired on the invasion of Portugal by 
Bonaparte, who, in the hope of 
seizing his person, lost no time in 
proclaiming that the house of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign. 





Joun ADAMs. 


At Quincy, in the 91st year of 
his age, John Adams, late presi- 
dent of the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Among the remarkable events of 
the year, of which we have under- 
taken to relate the history, the 
death of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, onthe fourth of July, is 
the most important. Indeed, the 
whole range of history may be ap- 
pealed to, in vain, to produce an 
event of equal singularity and in- 
terest. The death of either of 
them, on the fourth of July, would 
have attracted the public notice, as 
a very affecting coincidence: the 
departure of both, on the same day, 
and that the fiftieth anniversary of 
independence, comes over the 
mind, with a sensible impression 
of something beyond the ordinary 
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succession of events. We cannot 
resist the feeling, that the good pro- 
vidence, whose interpositions, at 
the great eras of our history, have 
ever been devoutly acknowledged, 
was pleased, at the close of the ju- 
bilee of our national existence, in 
the simultaneous departure of the 
two great men, who exercised the 
leading agency in asserting it, to 
stamp the day, with a perpetual 
seal of sacredness. 

This extraordinary event, and 
the lives and characters of the two 
great and venerated statesmen, 
connected with it, have justly been 
the theme of celebration, in every 
part of our country. Its talent and 
its feelings have been lavishly call- 
ed forth, to do justice to the exalted 
and affecting subject. Our hum- 
ble duty, as chroniclers of the time, 
calls upon us, also, for an appro- 
priate notice of two such eminent 
personages, removed under such 
extraordinary circumstances, at the 
close of the past year. 

The elder of them, John Adams, 
was born in the state of Massachu- 
setts, in that part of the town of 
Braintree, which has since been 
erected into the separate township 
of Quincy, October 19th, (30th,) 
1736. He was of one of the old- 
est families of America, (if any 
family can be called old, in a young 
country, )—a family of farmers, me- 
chanics, and yeomen. His ances- 
tor, Henry Adams, emigrated from 
Devonshire, in England, in 1632, 
with eight sons, all of whom were 
married. From one of these sons, 
John Adams was lineally descend- 
ed. Samuel Adams, the pro- 
scribed patriot, was descended from 
another of the sons, and was, con- 
sequently, a remote kinsman of the 
deceased president. 





The father of John Adams, 
agreeably to a custom not yet ex- 
tinct in New England, but almost 
universal a century ago, united 
the pursuit of a farmer with that 
of one of the mechanic trades. 
When his son John had attained 
the proper time of life, his father 
proposed to him, either to follow 
his own trade, and receive, when 
he should be of age, an esta- 
blishment on a portion of the 
family farm; or in lieu of the 
latter, to receive a college educa- 
tion, and trust to his own resources 
for a support in life. His son 
chose the latter part of the alter- 
native, and after the usual prepara- 
tory studies, under the care of Mr. 
Marsh, of Braintree, he entered 
Harvard college, as a student, in 
the year 1751. At the time of his 
decease, he was the second oldest 
graduate of that institution.* ‘The 
students at college, at this period, 
were arranged in their several 
classes, not alphabetically, but ac- 
cording to the supposed rank or 
dignity of their parents. John 
Adams’ name stands in the middle 
of his class. 

After leaving college, John Ad- 
ams repaired to Worcester, where 
he found employment in that occu- 
pation, which has been pursued in 
the interval between college and 
professional life, by a large ma- 
jority of the educated men in 
New England. He taught the 
grammar school of the town of 
Worcester, pursuing, at the same 
time, the study of the law, under the 
direction of colonel James Putnam, 
a lawyer of eminence in that place. 

On his first arrival at Worcester, 
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an inexperienced youth, fresh from 
college, he wrote a letter to a 
friend, which shows a comprehen- 
sion of views, and a forecast, which 
would have been deemed extraor- 
dinary from any one, and which 
are truly wonderful in a young man, 
not yet quite twenty years of age. 
We cannot do justice to the sub- 
ject, without making an extract 
from this letter. 

“« Soon after the reformation, a 
few people came over to this new 
world, for conscience sake. Per- 
haps this apparently trivial incident 
may transfer the great seat of em- 
pireto America. It looks likely to 
me ; for if we can remove the tur- 
bulent Gallicks, [the French in 
Canada] our people, according to 
the exactest computation, will, in 
another century, become more nu- 
merous than England itself. Should 
this be the case, since we have, 1 
may say, all the naval stores of the 
nation in our hands, it will be easy 
to obtain a mastery of the seas; 
and then the united force of all 
Europe will not be able to subdue 
us. The only way to keep us from 
setting up for ourselves is to disu- 
nite us. 

“Be not surprised that I am 
turned politician. The whole town 
is immersed in politics. The in- 
terests of nations, and all the dira 
of war, make the subject of every 
conversation. I sit and hear, and 
after having been led through a 
maze of sage observations, I some- 
times retire, and laying things to- 
gether, form some _ reflections, 
pleasing to myself. The produce 
of one of these reveries you have 
read above.’’} 





* He is preceded on the college catalogue, by the venerable Dr. Holyoke, of Sa- 
lem, now 99 years old, who took his degree in 1745. 
+ This letter is dated October 12, 1755. 














After having pursued the study of 
the law for three years, Mr. Adams 
was admitted to the bar in 1758. 
At this time, he removed to his na- 
tive town of Braintree. His first 
considerable professional effort was 
made in a criminal cause, at the 
Plymouth court. His reputation 
rapidly increased. By his master, 
colonel Putnam, he was introduced 
to the friendship of the celebrated 
Jeremy Gridley, then attorney ge- 
neral of the province. At the first 
interview, they became friends. 
Gridley at once proposed Mr. 
Adams for admission to the bar of 
Suffolk, and formed a strong at- 
tachment to him. It is related, 
that soon after his admission to the 
Suffolk bar, Mr. Gridley led his 
young friend into a private cham- 
ber, with an air of secrecy, and 
pointing to a book case, said, “sir, 
there is the secret of my eminence, 
of which you may avail yourself, 
if you please.” It was a pretty 
good collection of works in the 
civil law. 

While still living at Quincey, 
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and at the age of twenty-four, Mr. 
Adams was present at Boston, on 
the argument before the supreme 
court, respecting writs of assist- 
ance, and heard the celebrated and 
patriotic speech of James Otis, on 
that subject. ‘The effect of that 
appeal was not less indelible on the 
mind of Mr. Adams, than it was 
powerful and general, at the time, 
in the community. In the letters 
published toward the close of his 
life, after a most interesting ac- 
count of this cause, and of the ar- 
gument of Otis, Mr. Adams adds, 
“T do say, in the most solemn 
manner, that Mr. Otis’ oration 
against writs of assistance, breathed 
into this nation the breath of life.” 

In the year 1765, Mr. Adams 
published in the newspapers, his 
essay on the canon and feudal law. 
Being printed without his name, it 
was ascribed to Jeremy Gridley, 
whose reputation as a statesman 
and political writer, was, at this 
period, above that of any other 
man in the province.* The object 
of this work is to show, that our 





* The following notice of this work is contained in a note in Mr. Everett’s “ad- 
dress, in commemoration of Adams and Jefferson.” 
‘The copy I possess of this work, was printed by Almon in 1768, as a sequel to 








some other political pieces, with the following title and preliminary note: “ The fol- 
lowing dissertation, which was written at Boston, i in New England, in the year 1765, 
and then printed there in the Gazette, being very curious, and k having connection with 
this publication, it is thought proper to reprint it.” 

“The author of it is said to have been Jeremy Gridley, Esq. attorney-general of 
the province of Massachusetts bay, member of the general court, colonel of the first 
regiment of militia, president of the marine society, and grand master of the free 
masons. He died at Boston, September 7, 1767. 

“ A Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law.” 

This copy formerly belonged to Dr. Andrew Eliot, to whom it was presented by 
Thomas Hollis. Directly above the title is written, apparently in Dr. Andrew Eliot's 
hand-writing, “« The author of this dissertation is John Adams, Esq.” And at the foot of 
the page is the following note, in the same hand-writing, but marked with inverted 
commas, as a quotation, and signed T. H. 

“ The Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law is one of the very finest pro- 
ductions ever seen from N. America.” 

“ By a letter from Boston, in New England, signed SUI JURIS, inserted in that 
valuable newspaper, the London Chronicle, July 19, it should seem the writer of it 
happily yet lives !” . H. 

This was said fifty-eight years ago! 
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New England ancestors, in con- 
senting to exile themselves from 
their native land, were actuated 
mainly by the desire of delivering 
themselves from the power of the 
hierarchy, and from the monarchi- 
cal and aristocratical political sys- 
tems of the other continent; and 
to make this truth bear with effect 
on the politics of the times. Its 
tone is uncommonly bold and ani- 
mated, and its reception was high- 
ly flattering, both in America and 
Europe. 

The reputation of Mr. Adams 
was now established as a lawyer, a 
politician, and especially as a pa- 
triot, or a “son of liberty’ in the 
language of the times. With a 
view to silence him, governor Bar- 
nard offered him in 1768, the office 
of advocate general, in the court of 
admiralty ; an office lucrative at 
the time, and the sure road to the 
highest promotion in the colonies. 
But he promptly declined the offer. 
Two years after thus declining the 
favors of the government, he re- 
ceived from the people of Boston, 
his first political distinction ; being 
elected one of their representatives 
of the town, in that year. He was 
from this time forward, acknow- 
ledged as one of the most promi- 
nent of the popular leaders. 

His standing in this respect enti- 
tles him to the greater credit, for 
the part, which he took, the same 
year, as counsel for captain Preston 
and the soldiers, on their trial for 
murder, in consequence of the 
transaction of the 5th of March, 
1770. The popular excitement 
against the defendants was extreme. 
A word from those, who influenced 
the counsels of the patriots, would 
have been sufficient, to set the town 
and the province in a flame. The 
defence of captain Preston and his 
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men was however undertaken by 
John Adams, and his friend Josiah 
Quincy also, one of the most ar- 
dent of “ the sons of liberty.”’ Their 
course on this occasion, and the 
verdict of acquittal, by a Boston 
jury, constitute one of the most ho- 
norable passages, in the history of 
our revolution. 

As a member of the general 
court, Mr. Adams took an active 
lead on the popular side. He was 
upon the committee, who reported 
the address to the governor, and 
the protest against the removal of 
the general court to Cambridge. 
When the house finally consented 
to proceed in its business, notwith- 
standing the refusal of the governor 
to restore them to Boston, he was 
one of the minority, who voted 
against proceeding. He was chair- 
man of the committee, who drew 
up the answer to the governor’s 
message, relative to the enacting 
style of the laws; in which, he 
contended that by omitting the 
words “in general court assem- 
bled,’ it was intended to reduce 
the province to the footing of a 
corporation in England ; and open 
the way for destroying the character 
of the government. These, how- 
ever, are but a few of the commit- 
tees raised upon political questions, 
of which he was a member. 

Having, in 1773, rendered him- 
self particularly obnoxious, as the 
author of a series of essays against 
the payment of the judges by the 
crown, Mr. Adams was, when 
elected counsellor that year, nega- 
tived, with two others, by governor 
Hutchinson ; and the same mark 
of displeasure was repeated the 
next year, by governor Gage, to- 
ward him and eleven others of the 
counsellors, chosen by the assem- 
bly. The essays alluded to, ap- 
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peared in the Boston Gazette, sign- 
ed by the author’s name. 

The time had now approached, 
when a more extensive union of 
counsels was required. A general 
congress of delegates, from all the 
colonies, having been proposed and 
agreed to ; the house of representa- 
tives, on the 17th June, 1774,* 
elected James Bowdoin, Thomas 
Cushing, Samuel Adams, John 
Adams, and Robert- Treat Paine, 
as delegates from Massachusetts. 
This appointment was made at 
Salem, where the general court had 
been convened ; in consequence of 
the Boston port bill. While the 
house was engaged in this important 
business, the governor having been 
informed of what was passing, sent 
his secretary, with a message, dis- 
solving the court. ‘The secretary’s 
approach was anticipated, and the 
door locked upon him. Unable to 
enter, he ordered the messenger to 
go and inform the speaker, that 
the secretary was at the door, 
with a message from the governor. 
The messenger returned and in- 
formed the secretary, that the or- 
ders of the house were, that the 
doors should be kept fast ; where- 
upon the secretary read upon the 
stairs, a proclamation dissolving 
the general court. The general 
court adjourned itself, as a provin- 
cial congress to meet at Concord ; 
and thus terminated forever, the 
actual exercise of the political 
power of England in and over 
Massachusetts. Of the five gen- 
tlemen named above, the four last 
accepted their appointments and 
took their seats in congress, the 
first day of its meeting, September 
5, 1774, at Philadelphia. 

After the appointment of Mr. 
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s, as a delegate to the conti- 
congress, and before his de- 
e for Philadelphia, he met 
end of his youth and fellow 
it, Jonathan Sewall, attorney 
ul of the province; at the 
n of the court, which they 
both attending at Falmouth. 
long and confidential inter- 
Sewall made a last powerful 
pt to shake the resolution of 
end, and deter him from go- 
the congress. He pictured 
m the power of the parent 
. “ that Great Britain was de- 
ned on her system ; her power 
rresistible ; and would be dé- 
ive to him, and all those who 
d persevere in opposition to 
esigns.” To these sugges- 
Mr. Adams replied: “I 
Great Britain has determined 
r system, and that very fact 
mines me on mine; that he 
I had been constant and uni- 
in opposition to her measures ; 
the die was now cast; I had 
d the Rubicon—swim or sink, 
die, survive or perish with 
country, was my unalterable 
mination.’ ‘This was the last 
ing of the two friends. The 
ersation was terminated by 
Adams saying to his friend: 
ee we must part; and with a 
ling heart, I say, I fear forever. 
you may depend upon it, this 
11s the sharpest thorn on which 
r set my foot.” 
was with these principles and 
igs, that Mr. Adams repaired 
1e congress in Philadelphia, in 
ember,1774. He was placed on 
‘al of the most important com- 
2e8, particularly on that which 
d the rights of the colonies, 
prepared the address to the 








e of Bunker hill was fought 
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king. On his return to Massachu- 
setts, in November of the same 
year, he found his friend Sewall en- 
gaged in supporting the govern- 
ment cause, in an ably written se- 
ries of essays, under the signature 
of Massachusettensis. 'To these, 
Mr. Adams immediately commen- 
ced a reply, in twelve able papers, 
under the name of Novanglus ; 
which abundantly served to coun- 
teract whatever influence the pa- 
pers of Sewall might have had up- 
on the public mind. Mr. Adams’ 
papers were brought, we can hard- 
ly say to a premature, but to an ab- 
rupt close, by the battle of Lexing- 
ton. Both series of papers were 
a few years ago collected and re- 
published in a volume. 

In 1775, the province of Massa- 
chusetts bay, by advice of the con- 
tinental congress, organized an 
independent government. In the 
month of July, a council was cho- 
sen, to which were entrusted the 
executive functions in place of the 
governor and council. Under the 
provincial charter of this council, 
Mr. Adams was elected a member, 
and acted as such during the recess 
of congress. 

Early this year, a commander in 
chief was to be chosen by the 
continental congress, to lead the 
armies raised, and to be raised, by 
the United States. General Ward, 
of Massachusetts, then commanded 
in chief, the forces of that state ; 
and some obvious considerations 
recommended him, for the place 
now to be filled. ‘The New Eng- 
land delegations were united, in 
his favor. In a conference with 
them, Mr. Adams opposed their 
views, and recommended the elec- 
tion of colonel Washington. Un- 
able to reconcile them to this se- 
lection, he left them, expressing a 
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fixed opinion in favor of Washing- 
ton; whose nomination was made 
the next day, at Mr. Adams’ in- 
stance, by governor Johnson, of 
Maryland. ‘The choice was una- 
nimous. 

The following year, 1776, was 
signalized by one of the most im- 
portant incidents in Mr. Adams’ 
life ; his prominent course, in sup- 
port of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Preparatory to the in- 
troduction of that important mea- 
sure, a committee, at the head of 
which was Mr. Adams, had re- 
ported a resolution, which con- 
gress adopted on the 10th of May ; 
recommending, in substance, to all 
the colonies, that had not esta- 
blished independent governments, 
to adopt such government as would, 
in the opinion of the representatives 
of the people, best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of their con- 
stituents in particular, and America 
in general. 

This preliminary declaration, as 
it may be called, of the independ- 
ence of the several states, was fol- 
lowed by the motion for the inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America; which was made on-the 
7th of June, by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia. 

Having been discussed on Satur- 
day the 8th, and Monday the 10th 
of June, the resolution for inde- 
pendence was, on the last named 
day, postponed for farther consider- 
ation, on the ist day of July. At 
the same time, and to prevent de- 
lay, in the event of the adoption of 
the resolution, a committee was 
chosen, by ballot, to prepare a de- 
claration of independence. This 


committee consisted of ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Ro- 
bert R. Livingston. The members 
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of this committee are supposed to 
have been arranged in the foregoing 
order, according to the number of 
votes, which each received. Mr. 
Jefferson had therefore received the 
highest number, and Mr. Adams 
the next highest number of votes ; 
and the difference between them is 
said to have been but a single vote. 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, 
standing thus at the head of the 
committee, were requested, by the 
other members of it, to act as a sub- 
committee, and to prepare the 
draft. A friendly altercation took 
place between Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Adams, by which of them the 
declaration should be drawn, each 
urging the honorable task on the 
other. Mr. Jefferson drew up the 
paper; which after some small al- 
terations by Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Adams, was reported to congress. 
On the Ist of July, the consi- 
deration of the resolutions was re- 
sumed. Instructions had now ar- 
rived, from all the colonies, which 
were in some instances discretiona- 
ry. Many of the ablest members 
of congress were adverse to it. 
John Dickinson, the celebrated au- 
thor ofthe Farmer’s Letters,opposed 
itin an elaborate speech. Mr. Ad- 
ams led the debate, in support of the 
declaration. ‘* He was,” savs Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘“‘our colossus on the 
floor. Not graceful, not elegant, 
not always fluent in his public ad- 
dresses, he came out with a power 
both of thought and expression, 
which moved us from our seats.” 
The congress sat with closed doors, 
and no report has come down to us 
of any of the speeches, which were 
made in this debate; ‘but the 
tradition is still fresh of the over- 
whelming power of the speech of 
Mr. Adams. he vote passed on 
thé 2d of July+ and a letter of Mr. 
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Adams to his wite, written the suc- 
ceeding day, is too full of the spirit 
of prophecy and of the feelings of 
the revolution to be omitted in this 
place : 

*« Yesterday the greatest question 
was decided, that was ever decided, 
among men. A resolution was 
passed unanimously, ‘that these 
United States are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent 
states.’ 

“ The day has passed; The 2d 
of July, 1776, will be a memorable 
epoch in the history of America. | 
am apt to believe, it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations 
as the great anniversary festival. It 
ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance, by solemn acts 
of devotion to Almighty God. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomps, 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires, and illuminations, from 
one end of the continent to the 
other, from this time forever! You 
will think me transported with en- 
thusiasm, but [am not. I am well 
aware of the toil,blood, and treasure 
it will cost to maintain this decla- 
ration, and support and defend 
these states ; yet, through all the 
gloom, I can see a ray of light and 
glory. I can see that the end is 
worth more than all the means ; 
and that posterity will triumph, al- 
though you and I may rue—which 
I hope we shall not.’ 

In this letter may be seen the 
ardent and zealous supporter of in- 
dependence, exulting in the accom- 
plishment of his earliest wishes. 

The vision of his youth was re- 
alised. The object of all his wri- 
tings and labors was accomplished. 
He had lived to see his countrymen 
adopt as a national measure, that 
entire separation from the mother 
country, which seemed to lave al- 
30 
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ways been the ruling passion of his 
heart. Mr. Adams early saw, that 
the principles of the British govern- 
ment, were incompatible with 
American freedom ; and with the 
sagacity of a statesman, and the 
firmness of a patriot, he resolved 
on the independence of his country. 
To this object he had devoted him- 
self; and though proscribed by 
Great Britain, and denounced at 
the beginning of the revolution 
by many of his own country- 
men, in some of the other colonies, 
as a dangerous enthusiast, he now 
saw the continental congress adopt 
unanimously, what has been happi- 
ly characterised as the sentiment of 
his life and his death, ** Independ- 
ence now, and INDEPENDENCE FOR- 
EVER.” 

In the course of the year 1776, 
Mr. Adams was elected by the 
council of Massachusetts, to the 
place of chief justice of that state. 
Preferring however the post of dan- 
ger, he declined accepting the ap- 
pointment. He continued a mem- 
ber of the congress, most assiduous 
and laborious in his attendance, 
until November 1777. He was on 
ninety committees, twice as many 
as any other member, with the ex- 
ception of Richard Henry Lee, and 
Samuel Adams. Oftwenty-five of 
these committees, he was chair- 
man. He was also chairman of 
the board of war, and of the com- 
mittee of appeals; two of the 
most important tribunals, in the 
then existing organization of the 
government. 

In November 1777, Mr. Adams 
was appointed a commissioner to 
the court of Versailles, in conjunc- 
tion with Franklin and Lee, and in 
place of Silas Deane. He proceed- 
ed, on that service, in February fol- 
lowing, embarking on board the 
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Boston frigate, from the shores of 
his native town, at the foot of mount 
Wollaston. On the passage out, a 
large English vessel of war was de- 
scried by commodore Tucker, who 
commanded the Boston; and the 
commodore asked and received 
Mr. Adams’ consent to engage her. 
On hailing the English vessel, she 
answered with a broad side. At 
this moment Mr. Adams, who had 
been advised by the commodore to 
retire below, was perceived forward 
among the marines, with a mus- 
ket in his hand, which he had pro- 
cured from their captain. 

After passing about a year and 
a half at the court of France, he 
was superseded by a plenipotentia- 
ry commission to Franklin. This 
course was adopted by the con- 
gress, because * suspicions and ani- 
mosities existed among the com- 
missioners, highly prejudicial to the 
honor and interest of the country.” 
This vote of censure was passed in 
April 1779. It was reported in 
general terms, so as to include all 
the commissioners. It was amend- 
ed soas to designate five of them by 
name, and to except John Adams. 

Mr. Adams, however, returned 
to his native country, and was sent 
by his fellow citizens of Braintree, 
to the convention for framing the 
constitution of Massachusetts. John 
Adams and Samuel Adams, as a 
sub-committee for that purpose, 
drafied the present constitution. 
The constitution was drawn up by 
John Adams ; and the address to 
the people, which accompanied it, 
was prepared by Samuel Adams. 
This constitution of Massachusetts 
was one of the first of the new 
constitutions of state government, 
and served, in its leading features, 
as a model for many of the state 
constitutions subsequently formed. 
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and tor the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Before the constitution was com- 
pleted, and within three months 
after his return from France, he re- 
ceived from congress, 4th Novem- 
ber, 1779,two commissions ; one ap- 
pointing him sole minister plenipo- 


_ tentiary to treat for peace, the other 


to form a commercial treaty with 
Great Britain. On the 17th No- 
vember he einbarked on board the 
French frigate Sensible. After a 
perilous voyage, he was obliged to 
land at Corunna, in Spain, and 
proceed by land to Paris. 

The French court viewed with 
jealousy, Mr. Adams’ commission 
to form a treaty of commerce with 
England, and the count de Vergen- 
nes advised him to keep it secret, 
with a view, no doubt, to attempt 
to prevail on congress to revoke it. 
Mr. Adams refused to communi- 
cate to the count his instructions on 
that subject. An altercation took 
place between Mr. Adams and the 
count, on a claim set up by France, 
for a discrimination in favor of 
French holders of continental pa- 
per, in the liquidation of that pa- 
per at forty for one. The count 
de Vergennes complained to con- 
gress, and transmitted copies of 
Mr. Adams’ letters, and instructed 
the French minister in the United 
States to demand his recall. Con- 
gress, however, on the 12th De- 
cember, 1780, passed a vote, ap- 
proving his conduct, and on the 9th 
of June, 1781, refused to join any 
person with him in the negotiation. 
This vote, however, was, after an 
interview with the French minister, 
reconsidered, and Dr. franklin, 
Mr. Jay, Mr. Laurens, and Mr. 
Jefferson associated with bim in 
the commission to treat for peace. 

While these movements took 
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place at home, Mr. Adams went to 
Amsterdam, August, 1780, and 
soon received a commission to ne- 
gotiate a loan in that country. 
Notwithstanding the open violence 
of the British minister, Sir Joseph 
Yorke, and the secret intrigues of 
the French government, Mr. Ad- 
ams succeeded in the objects of his 
mission in Holland. He engaged 
the co-operation of M. Cerisier, a 
historical writer of merit, and of 
M. Luzac, a scholar of great note, 
both editors of widely circulated 
political journals. He published 
himself a series of twenty-eight let- 
ters, addressed to Mr. Kalkoens, 
an eminent jurist at Amsterdam, 
which were followed up by a series 
of essays, by Mr. Kalkoens him- 
self. ‘These writings had a great 
effect on the policy of Holland. 
- The states general joined the arm- 
ed neutrality 27th November, 1780. 
In the following month, England 
declared war against them. 

In February, 1781, Mr. Adams 
received commissions to form a 
treaty of amity and commerce with 
the states general; and to accede 
to the armed neutrality. These he 
communicated, October 19th, to the 
states general, accompanied with a 
memorial dated April 19th, 1781, 
against the wishes of the French 
minister. The popular feeling in 
favor of America was increased by 
this powerful appeal. On the 9th 
January, 1782, he presented an- 
other address, and demanded a 
categorical answer. The several 
provinces took it into considera- 
tion, and by a resolution of 19th 
April, 1782, it was decided, that 
he should be publicly received as 
minister plenipotentiary. On the 
8th October, 1782, he concluded 
a treaty of amity and commerce 
with the states, and, during his re- 
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sidence in Holland, negotiated se- 
veral very important loans. 

Mr. Adams refused to go to Pa- 
Ms, to join in the negotiations for 
peace, till the British minister was 
instructed to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the United States. 
In the cenduct of the negotiation, 
our ministers had to encounter the 
artifices of the French court, and, 
finally, to conclude the _ treaty 
against the letter of their own in- 
structions, but to the infinite ho- 
nor and advantage of their coun- 
try. In concluding this treaty, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Jay took upon 
themselves the responsibility of 
acting against their instructions, 
on the express ground, that our 
ally, France, was privately endea- 
voring to sacrifice the interests of 
the United States respecting the 
fisheries, and our western bounda- 
ries, in order to procure better 
terms for herself and Spain. By 
thus taking the subject into their 
own hands, and concluding a treaty 
with Great Britain, without con- 
sulting the French minister, as 
they were directed, they secured 
two important interests, and ac- 
quired the highest honor for firm- 
ness and sagacity. 

On the 7th May, 1784, a com- 
mission was directed to issue to 
Mr. Adams, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. 
Jefferson, to negotiate treaties of 
commerce with foreign powers. 
The instructions for this commis- 
sion were drawn up by a commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Jefferson was 
chairman, and the treaty with 
Prussia was its fruit. In this trea- 
ty, an article was, for the first time, 
introduced, by which privateering, 
and the war on private property, 
was renounced between the two 
countries. 

In 1785 Mr. Adams was ap- 
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pointed minister to London, and 
thus had the honor of first repre- 
senting the sovereignty of the Uni- 
ted States, at the court of their late 
monarch. His interview with the 
king, at his presentation, does ho- 
nor to both. Mr. Adams was un- 
derstood to have felt disgust at the 
policy disclosed by France, during 
the negotiation of the treaty of 
peace. The king,on receiving his 
credentials, forgetting that he ad- 
dressed the representative of a 
sovereign state, expressed to Mr. 
Adains his satisfaction at receiving 
a minister, who had no prejudices 
in favor of France, the natural ene- 
my of his crown. Mr. Adams, 
with admirable presence of mind, 
replied, “* may it please your majes- 
ty, I have no prejudices but for my 
own countrymen.’ On occasion 
of this interview, the observation 
was made by George the third, 
which cannot be too often repeated 
for his credit. He told Mr. Adams, 
that “*he had been the last to de- 
sire the independence of America, 
but would be the first to respect it.” 

While residing at London, in the 
year 1787, he published his * de- 
fence of the American constitu- 
tion ;” a work of merit and great 
ability, though composed with haste, 
on the spur of a particular occa- 
sion, in the midst of other occupa- 


tions, and under circumstances 
which prevented its receiving a 
careful revision. Its immediate 


object was to counteract the weight 
of opinions, advanced by several 
popular European writers, particu- 
larly Turgot, the Abbé de Mably, 
and Dr. Price, in favor of a single 
legislative assembly, and the con- 
solidation into one tribunal of the 
powers of government. The distribu- 
tion of powers, as provided for by the 
present constitution of the United 




















States, was adopted, under a strong 
influence, on the minds of many of 
the members of the convention, of 
the arguments contained in this 
work of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams had early adopted the 
idea, that it was necessary, in order 
to insure the stability of a popular 
government, to separate the three 
great powers from each other. He 
had consequently earnestly enfor- 
ced the importance of keeping dis- 
tinct the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments, and in order 
to prevent the legislative branch of 
the government from encroaching 
on the others, he proposed, that it 
should be divided into two cham- 
bers, each as a check upon the 
other. In this theory, he thought 
he saw all, that was essential to the 
perfection of a popular govern- 
ment. In the constitution of 
Massachusetts, he carried these 
opinions into effect; and this in- 
strument which, as we have already 
mentioned, was drafted by him, was 
copied in its fundamental features, 
by many of the other states. 

This division of powers was a 
principle to which Mr. Adams at- 
tached peculiar importance, and 
his letters to Wythe and R. H. 
Lee, as well as his work in defence 
of the American constitutions, show 
the unwearied pains he took to im- 
press his countrymen with the same 
conviction. 

At the close of the year 1787, 
Mr. Adams solicited permission to 
return after February of the next 
year, when the term of ten years 
from his first sailing in the foreign 
service of the country, should have 
been completed. This permission 
was granted to him, and at the same 
time, the following resolution was 
passed : 

** Resolved, That congress en- 
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tertain a high sense of the services 
which Mr. Adams has rendered to 
the United States, in the execution 
of the various important trusts 
which they have from time to time 
committed to him; and that the 
thanks of congress be presented to 
him for the perseverance, integrity 
and diligence with which he has ably 
and faithfully served his country.” 

Shortly after the return of Mr. 
Adams to America, the newly 
adopted constitution was to go into 
operation. Two persons were to 
be voted for, in the electoral col- 
leges, for the offices of president 
and vice-president, without desig- 
nation by the electors, whom they 
respectively preferred for each of- 
fice. It was considered very de- 
sirable, throughout the country, 
that general Washington should be 
the first president, as nothing but 
his influence was thought adequate 
to carry the constitution—adopted 
by bare majorities in most of the 
states—through the trial of its first 
operations. In order to secure ge- 
neral Washington’s election, a large 
number of the electors, favorable 
to the elevation of Mr. Adams to 
the second office, threw away one 
of their votes. He was accord- 
ingly chosen vice-president, by a 
number -of votes, which though 
next, was considerably inferior to 
that by which general Washington 
was raised to the presidency. 

Mr. Adams sustained the office 
of vice-president with great dignity 
and success. Although not a mem- 
ber of the executive administration, 
he lived in unbroken harmony with 
general Washington, and was, on all 
important occasions, regularly con- 
sulted by him. The most important 
duty of the vice-president, is that of 
presiding over the deliberations of 

the senate. In this untried position. 
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without precedent to guide him, 
and for a considerable part of the 
time, called to decide very many 
of the most important questions, 
by his casting vote: Mr. Adams 
was so fortunate, at the close of 
eight years, when he retired from 
the chair of that dignified body, as 
to be able, in his address, to say, 
that “the never had the smallest 
misunderstanding with any member 
of the senate.” 

In 1790, Mr. Adams published 
his discourses on Davila ; of which. 
the object was to counteract the 
increasing influence of the doc- 
trines propagated by revolutionary 
France. In the division of opi- 
nions, that spread through Ame- 
rica, on the subject of our foreign 
relations, Mr. Adams, with Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and almost all 
the statesmen of the strictly revolu- 
tionary age, endeavored to hold a 
medium, between the extremes, in- 
to which the community, under 
the lead of younger men, was ra- 
pidly advancing. The proclama- 
tion of neutrality, the great mea- 
sure that fixed the course of the 
administration, was adopted by the 
unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers of general Washington’s ad- 
ministration. On Mr. Jefferson, 
then secretary of state, had also 
devolved the duty, which he had 
discharged with singular ability, of 
resisting the extravagant assump- 
tions of Genet. ' In his contempo- 
raneous appointments of Mr. Jay 
to England, and Mr. Monroe to 
France, general Washington also 
seems to have acted on the princi- 
ple, of holding the balance between 
the two parties, which were form- 
ing. 

General Washington having re- 
fused to be a candidate for election, 
a third time, Mr. Adams and Mr. 
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Jefferson received the highest num- 
ber of votes; and became seve- 
rally president and vice president 
of the United States. Whatever 
feelings had mingled with the con- 
troversy, in the minds of a consi- 
derable portion of the community, 
it produced no coolness between 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams. 
In a letter to governor Langdon, 
written after the result of the elec- 
tion in 1797 was known, Mr. Jef- 
ferson observes, that he had no 
feelings, which could revolt at ta- 
king a station, secondary to Mr. 
Adams. ‘TI have been secondary 
to him,”’ he continues, ‘in every 
situation in which we ever acted 
together, in public life, for twenty 
years past. A contrary position 
would have been novelty, and his 
the right of revolting at it.” In 
his address, on taking the chair of 
the senate, as vice president, Mr. 
Jefferson said, “* No one mare sin- 
cerely prays, that no accident may 
call me to the lrigher and more im- 
portant functions, which the con- 
stitution eventually devolves on 
this office. These have been just- 
ly confided to the eminent charac- 
ter, which has preceded me here, 
whose talents and integrity have 
been known and revered by me, 
through a long course of years ; 
have been the foundation of a cor- 
dial and uninterrupted friendship 
between us; and | devoutly pray 
he may long be preserved for the 
government, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of our common coun- 
try.” 

“On entering the office of chief 
magistrate of the United States, 
the first object, which presented 
itself to Mr. Adams, was the con- 
troversy with France. This was 


not only a subject of real difficulty, 
but it was peculiarly embarrassing, 
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i consequence of its having been 
the great subject, on which domes- 
tic parties had gone far to form 
themselves. Mr. Adams, the day 
after his inauguration, sought a 
confidential interview with Mr. 
Jefferson, and gave a strong proof 
of his inclination, both for concili- 
ation with France, if practicable, 
on terms consistent with the na- 
tional honor ; and for harmony at 
home. He proposed to Mr. Jeffer- 
son to go out as minister to that coun- 
try ; regarding him not only as the 
individual most likely to influence 
the French government, but as the 
citizen, whose appointment would 
best satisfy those persons in Ame- 
rica, who Were favorably inclined 
toward France. 

The state of the country, how- 
ever, became such, as to counteract 
these conciliatory counsels. War, 
in a republic like ours, is a mea- 
sure so strong, as to raise the divi- 
sion of opinions, on its expedien- 
cy, to the extreme point of oppo- 
sition. The conduct of the revo- 
lutionary governors of France was, 
however, such, as to rouse a very 
general indignation throughout the 
nation. President Adams was 
supported, in the stand he took 
against them, not merely by the 
federal party, but by a very consi- 
derable portion of the republicans. 
It is sufficient to appeal to the 
name of Patrick Henry, among 
those advanced in years; who 
publicly expressed their resolution 
to support the president, in his 
counsels for vindicating the honor 
of the country. It is probable 
that Mr. Adams would have been 
finally sustained and re-elected, 
but for the schism, in the ranks of 
his friends. There was great dif- 
ference of opinion as to measures, 
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and but little cordiality in feeling, 
between general Hamilton and his 
particular friends, and Mr. Adams. 
In the policy to be observed toward 
France, general Hamilton and his 
friends favored strong measures, 
great military establishments, and 
prompt resort to war. Mr. Ad- 
ams and those who shared his 
views, were determined to engage 
in war, only in the last resort, and 
entertained different ideas of the 
extent of the necessary defensive 
military preparations; and were 
favorable, in preference, to naval 
defence. Difference of opinion on 
these subjects, connected itself 
with equal variance of counsels of 
domestic policy. Important mea- 
sures were brought forward, by the 
party of which he was considered 
the head, without his recommenda- 
tion or desire. As the period of 
the next presidential election drew 
nigh, general Hamilton, in a pam- 
phlet written with his usua] power 
and ingenuity, denounced Mr. Ad- 
ams, and avowed the intention of 
opposing his re-election. 

Under these circumstances, his 
defeat followed of course. Not- 
withstanding this result, Mr. Ad- 
ams was not without consolation, 
at the moment of retirement. He 
had given peace to the country, 
and had laid the foundation of a 
navy ; of which, from his very en- 
trance on life, at the age of twenty, 
in the whole course of the revolu- 
tionary war, and throughout his 
administration, he had been the 
steady advocate. The greater part 
of the naval force, which covered 
the country with glory in the late 
war, was equipped under his admi- 
nistration. It had already furnished 
the means of chastising the Barba- 
ry powers. Prudent, however. 
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even in the establishment which 
he had most at heart, he signed on 
the last day of his presidency, an 
act for the reduction of the naval 
force of the country. 

Retiring to private life, he deyo- 
ted himself to the cultivation of lit- 
erary and philosophical studies. 
Henceforward he took no public 
part in political affairs. When, 
however, new difficulties arose in 
the foreign relations of the country, 
and Great Britain showed a dispo- 
tion to tread in the steps of France, 
by her aggressions on our neutral 
rights; Mr. Adams publicly ex- 
pressed his approbation of the 
measures, adopted by Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s administration in their de- 
fence. 

In 1817, Mr. Adams was a 
member of the electoral college of 
Massachusetts; and in 1820, he 
was deputed, by his fellow-citizens 
of Quincy, to the convention for re- 
vising the constitution of his native 
state ; a revision supposed to have 
been rendered necessary, by the 
separation of Maine. Of this con- 
vention he was elected president ; 
but declined the chair, in conse- 
quence of his advanced age. In 
addition to the tribute of respect 
contained in this election, the con- 
vention passed the following reso- 
lutions :— 

** Whereas the honorable John 
Adams, a member of this conven- 
tion, and elected the president 
thereof, has, for more than a half a 
century, devoted the great powers 
of his mind and his profound wis- 
dom and learning to the service of 
his country and of mankind ; 

In fearlessly vindicating the 
rights of the North American pro- 
vinces, against the usurpations and 
encroachments of the superintend- 
ant government ; 
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In diffusing a knowledge of the 
principles of civil liberty, among 
his fellow subjects, and exciting 
them to a firm and resolute defence 
of the privileges of freemen ; 

In early conceiving, asserting, 
and maintaining the justice and 
practicability of establishing the in- 
dependence of the United States of 
America : 

In giving the powerful aid of his 
political knowledge in the forma- 
tion of the constitution of this his 
native state; which constitution 
became in a great measure the 
model of those which were subse- 
quently formed : 

In conciliating the favor of fo- 
reign powers, and obtaining their 
countenance and support in the ar- 
duous struggle for independence : 

In negotiating the treaty of 
peace, which secured for ever the 
sovereignty of the United States, and 
in defeating all attempts to prevent 
it, and especially in preserving in 
that treaty the vital interest of the 
New England states: 

In demonstrating to the world, 
in his defence of the constitutions 
of the several United States, the 
contested principle, since admitted 
as an axiom, that checks and balan- 
ces in legislative power, are essen- 
tial to true liberty : 

In devoting his time and talents 
to the service of the nation ; inthe 
high and important trusts of vice 
president of the United States : 

And lastly in passing an honora- 
ble old age, in dignified retirement, 
in the practice of all the domestic 
virtues, thus exhibiting to his coun- 
trymen and to posterity an example 
of true greatness of mind and of 
genuine patriotism : 


Therefore resolved, that the 


members of this convention, repre- 
senting the people of the common 
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wealth of Massachusetts, do joyful- 
ly avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity to testify their respect and 
gratitude to this eminent patriot and 
statesman, for the great services 
rendered by him to his country ; 
and their high gratification that at 
this late period of life, he is permit- 
ted by divine providence to assist 
them with his counsel, in revising 
the constitution which forty years 
ago, his wisdom and prudence as- 
sisted to form : 

Resolved, that a committee of 
twelve be appointed by the chair, to 
communicate this proceeding to 
the honorable John Adams, to in- 
form him of his election to preside 
in this body, and to introduce him 
to the chair of this convention.” 

Although unable to assume the 
office of presiding in the delibera- 
tions of the convention, Mr. Adams 
occasionally took part in its dis- 
cussions ; and had the satisfaction, 
in the final result, to perceive, in 
the small number of amendments 
proposed, and the still smaller num- 
ber of them adopted by the people, 
the most satisfactory proof, that the 
constitution of the state, which he 
had in his youth the principal agen- 
cy in forming, was deemed by the 
people after forty years trial, essen- 
tially adequate to the wants of the 
community, without need of mate- 
rial alteration. 

Mr. Adams lived to enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing his son elect- 
ed to the chief magistracy of the 
United States. Rare as such an 
occurrence, under any circumstan- 
ces must be, it is still more remark- 
able, when we duly consider the 
strong prejudice, which justly pre- 
vails in this country, against the 
hereditary transmission of office. It 
is unquestionably true. that the cir- 
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cumstance that his father had been 
president of the United States, in- 
stead of promoting, would tend to 
prevent the elevation of any candi- 
date to that office. 

* But the time and circumstances 
of Mr. Adams’ death, are unques- 
tionably not less interesting than 
any event in his life. It took place 
on the anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence, at the close 
of the half century from that mem- 
orable era, in full consciousness of 
the character of the day ; and with 
an allusion, in the last moments of 
life, to Thomas Jefferson, his illus- 
trious fellow laborer, who also ex- 
pired the same day. 

Although we have almost wholly 
confined ourselves to Mr. Adams’ 
political life and character, his hi- 
terary reputation ought not to be 
overlooked. He was a sound scho- 
lar, versed in the ancient languages, 
and in many branches of general 
literature. His style of writing was 
forcible and perspicuous ; and in 
the latter years of his life remarka- 
bly easy and elegant. He was the 
original proposer of the institution 
of the American academy of arts 
and sciences, a liberal patron of its 
library, and for several years its 
president. * To his native town, he 
made donations and bequests to- 
ward the foundation and endow- 
ment of an academy and the build- 
ing of « church. 

In his person he was of middling 
stature ; his manners were formed 
on the courtesy of the old school ; 
industry enabled him to discharge 
honorably the almost innumerable 
duties that devolved on him after 
the revolution began ; temperance 
procured him the blessing of a 
healthful old age ;—and a long life 
passed in obedience to the laws of 
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virtue, under the sanctions of reli- 
gion, prepared him for a death of 
peace and hope. 





Tuomas JEFFERSON. 

At Monticello, in the 84th year of 
his age, Thomas Jefferson, late 
president of the United States of 
America. 

It was a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, among those, which 
prepared the way for the Ameri- 
can revolution, that the leading co- 
lonies of the north and south were 
equally embarked in it. Settled at 
different periods, from different 
causes, and by classes of men 
wholly unlike ; and called to very 
different fortunes for a century after 
their foundation, the northern and 
southern colonies could scarcely 
have been expected to feel and act 
in concert on any question, much 
less, on one likely to call into ex- 
ercise every description of local 
prejudice. The British govern- 
ment calculated on a want of con- 
cert between the different parts of 
the country. They thought the 
south would feel no sympathy with 
the distresses of the north, and that 
the north would look with jealousy 
on the character and institutions of 
the south. Among the numerous 
events, which occurred, to frus- 
trate whatever hopes may have 
been built on this foundation, the 
simultaneous appearance, in Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia, of cha- 
racters, corresponding in so many 
respects as those of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams, in their 
qualifications for the public ser- 
vice was not the least important. 

Thomas Jefferson was descend- 
ed from ancestors, who had been 
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settled in Virginia for some gene- 
rations. His father, Peter Jeffer- 
son, was surveyor of the state, and 
from him Mr. Jefferson inherited 
what was then deemed an immense 
fortune. He was born near the 
spot, on which he died, in the 
county of Albemarle, on the 2d 
of April, (old style,) 1743. At 
this period, the society of Virginia 
presented very nearly the same di- 
vision of ranks, that exists in 
England. There was the landed 
aristocracy, shadowing forth the 
order of the British nobility ; the 
middle class of citizens, consisting 
principally of the yeomanry, and 
common to both countries ; and a 
feculum of beings, as they were 
called by Mr. Jefferson, corre- 
sponding with the lowest class of 
the community in England.* 

Mr. Jefferson, by birth, belong- 
ed to the aristocracy ; but the idle 
and voluptuous life, that prevailed 
in that class of society, had no 
charms for him. From the first 
moment, his own character dis- 
closed itself, he threw himself into 
the ranks of the people. 

His youthful studies were pur- 
sued in the neighborhood of his 
father’s residence, until he was re- 
moved in due time to William and 
Mary college, through which he 
passed, with the highest reputa- 
tion for talent, industry, and scho- 
larship. Selecting the profession 
of the law, he commenced and 
pursued its studies, under George 
Wythe, a master well worthy of 
such a pupil. In this school he 
acquired, as far as such things are 
matter of acquisition, that unri- 
valled neatness, system, and me- 
thod in business, which, through 
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all his future lite, and in every of- 
fice which he filled, enabled him 
to accomplish the most arduous 
and multiplied duties, with pre- 
cision, punctuality, and in the most 
perfect form of execution. 

It is a prevalent error, that Mr. 
Jefferson made no figure at the 
bar. The case was far otherwise. 
There still remain, in his hand- 
writing, a number of arguments, 
delivered by him at the bar, upon 


some of the most intricate ques-, 


tions of the law, which, if they 
should ever see the light, will, in 
the opinion of a most competent 
authority,* vindicate his claim to 
the first honors of the profession. 
It might, indeed, with all persons 
acquainted with the talents and 
perseverance of Mr. Jefferson, 
been admitted, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, without any proof of the 
fact, that he must have been a pro- 
found adept, in the profession of 
his voluntary choice and pursuit. 
It is true, he was not distinguished 
in public debate. This was mere- 
ly a physical defect. He want- 
ed volume and compass of voice 
for a large assembly; and _ his 
voice, from the excess of his sen- 
sibility, instead of rising with his 
feelings and conceptions, sunk un- 
der their pressure, and became gut- 
tural and inarticulate. The con- 
sciousness of this infirmity, re- 
pressed any attempt, on the part 
of Mr. Jefferson, to speak in large 
deliberative assemblies. It is an 
additional proof of his intellectual 
ascendency, that he rose, in the 
morning of life, to the height of 
influence, from which he never 
afterwards descended, without ha- 
ving the command of what is ge- 
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nerally considered the necessary 
instrument of controlling popular 
bodies. 

Mr. Jefferson was still a student 
of law at Williamsburg, when, in 
1766, the resolutions of Patrick 

enry, against the stamp act, were 
moved in the assembly of Virginia. 
He was present during the whole 
of the extraordinary and memora- 
ble debate, on this question, in the 
door of communication between 
the lobby and the house. He has 
left an account of the scene, in his 
own words. ‘The opposition to the 
last resolution was most vehement. 
The debate, to use the strong ex- 
pression of Mr. Jefferson, became 
‘“*most bloody ;” but it. was car- 
ried by a single vote. “I well re- 
member,” continues Mr. Jefferson, 
in his account, ‘* the cry of ¢ trea- 
son’ by the speaker, echoed from 
every part of the house, against 
Mr. Henry. I well remember his 
pause, and the admirable address, 
with which he recovered himself, 
and bafiled the charge thus vocife- 
rated.” 

It has been justly pointed out, as 
one of the beautiful features of the 
parallel, which has been run be- 
tween Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Ad- 
ams, that this interesting event in 
Mr. Jefferson’s life took place, 
when he was of very nearly the 
same age, at which Mr. Adams, in 
1761, had listened to the thrilling 
eloquence of James Otis, on the 
subject of writs of assistance. 

From this time forward, Mr. 
Jefferson stood forward as a cham- 
pion for his country. He adopted, 
as the motto of his seals, ** Ab eo 
libertas a quo spiritus,” and ‘ Re- 
sistance to tyrants, is obedience to 
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God.” His first official participa- 
tion in the counsels of the day, 
was as a member of the state con- 
vention of Virginia, which, in 
1774, appointed the first delegates 
to the continental congress. On 
his way to Williamsburg, he fell 
sick ; and, in consequence of this 
circumstance, sent forward to be 
laid on the table of the convention, 
a draft of instructions to the dele- 
gates, whom Virginia might send. 
This paper was read by the mem- 
bers, and published by them,.under 
the title of “a summary view of 
the rights of independent Ameri- 
ea.” A copy of this work having 
found its way to England, it re- 
ceived, from the pen of Mr. Burke, 
such alterations as were necessary 
to suit it to the meridian of the op- 
position, in that country, and ap- 
peared in a new edition at London. 
This circumstance, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son afterwards learned, procured 
the insertion of his name in a bill 
of attainder, which, however, did 
not pass in parliament. The ef- 
fect, which this work produced on 
lord Dunmore, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, at the time of its appear- 
ance at Williamsburg, is still re- 
membered, by the aged inhabitants 
of that place. He put no bounds 
to the expressions of his anger, or 
of his purpose of revenge. 

In the year 1775, Mr. Jefferson, 
although, of course, one of the 
youngest members of the Virginia 
legislature, was designated to pre- 
pare the answer to what was called 
lord North’s “conciliatory propo- 
sition.” It remains on record, 
and possesses the characteristic 
marks of Mr. Jefferson’s mind, 
and of the spirit of the time. 
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In the same year, Mr. Jefferson 
was elected a member of the con- 
tinental congress; but being de- 
puted contingently, (to supply the 
place of Peyton Randolph,) he did 
not take his seat, at the commence- 
ment of the session. Five days 
after the appointment of general 
Washington, as commander-in- 
chief of the American armies, Mr. 
Jefferson first took his seat as a 
member of the continental con- 


gress. 


The circumstances of his desig- 
nation the following year, to draft 
the declaration of independence, 
have been related in the preceding 

ketch of the life of Mr. Adams. 
The original draft, as brought by 
him from his study, and submitted 
to the other members of the com- 
mittee, with interlineations in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Franklin, and 
others in that of Mr. Adams, was 
in Mr. Jefferson’s possession, at 
the time of his death. The merit 
of this paper is Mr. Jefferson’s. 
Some changes were made in it by 
the committee, and others by con- 
gress, while it was under discus- 
sion. - But none of these changes 
altered the tone, the frame, the ar- 
rangement, or the general charac- 
ter of the instrument. As a com- 
position, the declaration is Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s. It is the production of 
his mind ; and the high honor of it 
belongs to him, clearly and abso- 
lutely.* 

Although not participating in 
public debate, the influence of Mr. 
Jefferson over the minds of the 
members, through the channels of 
private intercourse, was early felt. 
“Though a silent member, (says 
his venerable copatriot,f) he was 
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so prompt, frank, explicit, and de- 
cisive upon committees—not even 
Samuel Adams was more so—that 
he soon seized my heart.” On 
the great occasion which had now 
arrived, all this influence was suc- 
cessfully put forth ; and while Adams 
was sustaining the declaration 
with the strength of his impassion- 
ed and overwhelming oratory, Jef- 
ferson was co-operating to the same 
end, by all the resources of an un- 
rivalled personal influence. 

In September of the year 1776, 
Mr. Jefferson was appointed a mi- 
nister to France ; but the situation 
of his family compelled him to de- 
cline the appointment, and the same 
cause requiring his presence at 
home, led him to resign his seat in 
the congress. He was, however, 
elected a member of the house of 
delegates in Virginia. The fol- 
lowing year, he entered with Pen- 
dieton and Wythe, on the discharge 
of a duty, intimately connected 
with the higher and final objects 
of the revolution, as far as Virginia 
was concerned—a revision of the 
laws of that state. One of his 
distinguished associates withdrew 
from the work, and the other died 
shortly after its commencement, 
leaving both the responsibility and 
glory to Jefferson. In June 1779, 
he presented the result of his la- 
bors to the legislature, in what 
is called the revised code. In 
adapting this code to the political 
condition of Virginia, under a re- 
publican government, he found it 
necessary to materially modify, or 
rather to remould the foundations 
of the commonwealth. The most 
important of these alterations, were 
those prohibiting the farther impor- 
tation of slaves; and those rela- 
ting to entails, primogeniture and 
the established church. He also 
prepared a law for the gradual 
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emancipation of slaves which was 
not incorporated into the code. 
The law of entails had already been 
abrogated, on the suggestion of 
these patriotic jurists. That of 
primogeniture, on which, in con- 
junction with the law of entails, 
the aristocracy of the state was 
founded, was now repealed, and 
with it the laws making provision 
for the support of an established 
church, at the expense of the state. 
The preamble to the bill establish- 
ing religious freedom in Virginia, 
was esteemed by Mr. Jefferson one 
of his happiest efforts, and the 
measure itself, one of his best 
services to his country. The legis- 
lative enactments now alluded to, 
form, of course, but a small part 
of the entire revision of the laws, 
which was accomplished by Messrs. 
Jefferson, Pendleton and Wythe. 
The collection of bills reported by 
them, amounted to 126, and con- 
stitute a well digested and com- 
prehensive system of jurisprudence. 

In 1779, he was elected governor 
of Virginia, in the place of Patrick 
Henry. He filled the chair of state 
at a time of great anxiety and peril 
for the state of Virginia, which be- 
came, at this period, the theatre of 
war. Bendict Arnold invaded and 
ravaged those portions of it, within 
reach, by predatory incursions. An 
attempt was subsequently made to 
impeach the conduct of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in the discharge of the ar- 
duous duties of this crisis. His 
defence, however, was prompt and 
triumphant ; and he received from 
the house of delegates, before whom 
the investigation was conducted, an 
unanimous vote of thanks for his 
impartial, upright, and attentive ad- 
ministration while in office. 

In 1781, Mr. Jefferson wrote his 
notes on Virginia, in answer to the 
written queries of M. Barlie Mar- 
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bois, then resident in this country. 
The following year the work was 
corrected and enlarged; and re- 
printed in a translation in France. 
No publication, which had appear- 
ed in America before it, can be 
placed as a literary composition, 
on a level with the notes on Vir- 
ginia ; and the office which was 
discharged by Mr. Jefferson, in this 
vindication of his country, against 
the misrepresentation of foreign 
popular writers of great celebrity, 
was not unworthy of one, who had 
shown himself so able a leader, in 
her political councils. It is a work, 
which, under any circumstances, 
would secure to its author a per- 
manent literary reputation. 

In 1782, Mr. Jefferson returned 
to the continental congress. The 
following year he prepared the 
draft of a constitution, to be offer- 
ed to the convention, expected to 
be called, that year, to reform the 
constitution of Virginia. Mr. Jef- 
ferson was also the author of the 
preamble to the constitution, which 
had been adopted in Virginia, in 
1776. In the plan of a constitution, 
drawn up by him in 1783, Mr. Jef- 
ferson introduced the principles of 
a representation in the legislature, 
proportioned to the number of 
qualified voters, and a general right 
of suffrage. These principles had 
been maintained against the une- 
qual representation and limited suf- 
frage of the present constitution, 
in Mr. Jefferson’s notes on Vir- 
ginia ; and in several able letters 
written within a few years past, 
they were cogently advocated anew, 
in support of such a reform of the 
constitution of Virginia, as is de- 
manded by the principles of repu- 
blicanism, and will, in all proba- 
bility, soon take place. 

« In 1784, Mr. Jefferson was as- 
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sociated with Franklin, Adams, 
Jay and Laurens, in a plenipoten- 
tiary commission, addressed to the 
several powers of Europe. By 
the two first of these commission- 
ers, in conjunction with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the treaty of Prussia was 
negotiated at the Hague, in 1785. 
In that year, Mr. Jefferson was 
elected our minister to France. His 
reputation was already established 
among the learned men of that 
country, by the translation of his 
notes on Virginia, and procured 
him an enviable access to the vast 
scientific and literary resources of 
Paris. 

In the great work, which mean- 
time was going on at home, the 
formation of the constitution of the 
United States, Mr. Jefferson had 
no immediate participation. The 
same is true of Mr. Adams, who 
was at the same period in England. 
They had both indeed furnished 
models of constitutions, coinciding 
in the leading principles of repre- 
sentative government ; Mr. Adams 
in the constitution which had been 
adopted in Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Jefferson in that, which he had 
prepared for Virginia. But the 
direct agency of framing the federal 
constitution, passed to a considera- 
ble degree into the hands of the 
younger patriots of the revolutiona- 
ry age, and of the generation, 
which was rising up insuccession to 
them, the leaders of the two class- 
es being Hamilton and Madison. 

On the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and the organization of the 
government under it, Mr. Jefferson 
was, by the urgent solicitation of 
general Washington, prevailed upon 
to accept of the department of 
state ; in which office he gave the 
tone, under the president, to the 
foreign policy of the country. It 
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was during his administration of 
this department, that the French 
revolution burst forth; and the di- 
vision of feeling consequent upon 
it, began to exhibit itself among 
the American people. Like most 
of the other patriots of the revolu- 


‘tion, Mr. Jefferson aimed to hold 


the golden mean between the vio- 
lent extremes of public opinion. 
His skill and firmness were as con- 
spicuously displayed in his corres- 
pondence with M. Genet, as in 
that with Mr. Hammond. When 
it became necessary for the admi- 
nistration to take a decided step, 
the proclamation of neutrality was 
resolved upon, by the unanimous 
consent of the cabinet. 

It was not long, however, before 
the divisions of opinion, which ex- 
isted in the community, manifested 
themselves in the cabinet of general 
Washington too decisively, for that 
harmonious action necessary to the 
welfare of the state. Mr. Jefferson, 
unable to act with general Hamil- 
ton, who, with talents of the high- 
est order, entertained, on most 
points, political opinions variant 
from his own, retired from the ad- 
ministration, with the purpose of 
devoting himself to the pursuits of 
an elegant and philosophic leisure. 
An ample library and scientific ap- 
paratus, an unconquerable thirst for 
learning, in all its branches, and a 
taste refined in the best school of 
European civilization, furnished re- 
sources abundantly sufficient to oc- 
cupy him, in his seclusion from the 
laws of office. 

To the gratification of this pur- 
pose, the will of the people opposed 
an insuperable obstacle. On the 
retirement of general Washington 
from the presidency, the weight of 
an influence, which prevailed equal- 
lv in all hearts and over all interests 
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and parties, ceased tobe felt. The 
country was now, for the first time, 
canvassed for the election of a 
chief magistrate ; and the two par- 
ties were arrayed against each 
other. It would have been wholly 
out of place, to attempt a history 
of these divisions, which were now 
for the first time manifested, in a 
presidential election. Their basis 
may possibly be sought, in geo- 
graphical limits, which will be 
found, perhaps, more than any 
thing else, to lie at the foundation 
of our various political controver- 
sies. Mr. Adams had the unani- 
mous votes of the states north of 
the Delaware, and Mr. Jefferson a 
very large majority of those south. 
To a geographical division of par- 
ties like this, no permanent remedy, 
in ordinary tines, can be expected. 
The principle of it operates in our 
state, county, and even town elec- 
tions ; and must prevail in those 
more important national ones, in 
which the citizens of the remo- 
test parts of the union take part. 
With what feelings toward each 
other, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Ad- 
ams entered upon their respective 
duties, the one as president and the 
other as vice president, has already 
been seen in the sketch of Mr. Ad- 
ams’ life. In the chair of the senate, 
Mr. Jefferson distinguished himself 
as a dignified presiding officer. 
That gravity and decorum, which 
had subsisted unimpaired, during 
the discussions of the former admi- 
nistration, still characterised its pro- 
ceedings. No other proof of the 
respectable character of the parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the senate at 
this period,and during the preceding 
administrations need be sought,than 
the manual which Mr. Jefferson 
compiled, during his vice presiden- 
cv. from the hest English authority. 
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and the practice of the senate itself ; 
a work which still remains the rule 
of our parliamentary proceedings. 

During the vice presidency of 
Mr. Jefferson, the political division 
of the American family reached its 
crisis. The foreign relations of the 
country, furnished the chief aliment, 
and these had been made to assume 
the most embarrassing forms, by all 
the preliminary measures of war. 
In the result of the presidential 
contest, Mr. Jefferson was elected 
to the chief magistracy of the coun- 
try. 

He entered on this exalted sta- 
tion, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and with every dispo- 
sition to avail himself of them, for 
the welfare of the country. Peace 
was already concluded with France, 
by a treaty negotiated under the 
former administration, and which 
remained only to be ratified. This 
circumstance authorised a general 
reduction of the military establish- 
ments of the country. A reduc- 
tion of the naval establishment had 
already begun, and the removal 
of the burden of taxation was an 
easy consequence. In applying 
however this principle of retrench- 
ment to the infant navy of the 
United States, he carried it so far, 
as to materially impair the ability 
of the country to vindicate her 
maritime rights. [t may be justly 
considered as the fundamental error 
of his administration. Our foreign 
commerce, released from all its em- 
barrassments, by the treaties with 
England and France, and continu- 
ally extending itself to meet the 
consumption of a most rapidly in- 
creasing population, poured a tide 
of wealth into the treasury, and 
furnished the means for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. In his 
maugural address. Mr. Jefferson 
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paints in bright colors the prosper- 
ous state in which he found the 
country, on his accession to the 
chair of state. 

But while Mr. Jefferson strenu- 
ously pursued the policy of retrench- 
ment, under the circumstances 
which so remarkably favored the 
application of that policy, he ad- 
ventured on one measure, which 
might have startled an infant go- 
vernment, even as a matter of fi- 
nance ; and which, in its political 
relations, was of the boldest and 
most decided cast. This is not the 
place to dwell upon the purchase 
of Louisiana ; nor will this genera- 
tion be able to do justice to the 
subject, in all its consequences. It 
may only be observed that, to the 
student of our constitution, it alrea- 
dy presents the most curious and 
profound inquiries into the limits 
of the treaty-making power, and 
the mode, by which a foreign peo- 
ple may become incorporated in 
our free republic. To the patriot 
citizen it appears, as a peaceful ac- 
quisition more extensive and more 
important, than any that was ever 
gained, on fields of blood by con- 
tending hosts. 

Although Mr. Jefferson was the 
first president who enjoyed the sa- 
tisfaction of finding his administra- 
tion gain strength from year to 
year among the people, he declined 
a nomination, as a candidate for a 
third term in office, and retired from 
public life in 1809. Henceforward 
he took no part in public affairs. 
When the library of congress was 
destroyed in 1814, in the sack of 
Washington, Mr. Jefferson prompt- 
ly placed his own at the command 
of that body, and thus consented, 
for the sake of animating the spirits 
of the country, at a moment of de- 
pression. to deprive himself of the 
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cherished resources of his philoso- 
phic retreat. 

On the return of peace, he devo- 
ted himself to a new and noble en- 
terprise, the foundation of the uni- 
versity of Virginia. This magnifi- 
cent institution is justly called 
‘‘ his work ; his the first concep- 
tion; his the whole impulse and 
direction ; his the varied and beauti- 
ful architecture, and the entire su- 
perintendence of its erection ; the 
whole scheme of its studies, its or- 
ganization and government are 
his.”’—(Vide Wirt’s Discourse.) 

This great enterprise filled up 
the closing years of Mr. Jefferson’s 
life. ‘Temperance, industry, and 
method, had enabled him also, as it 
were, to multiply his existence, and 
to crowd, into one life, objects 
seemingly numerous and _ vast 
enough for many lives. The mere 
reception and entertainment of visi- 
ters, drawn to his abode by his splen- 
did reputation, was almost enough 
to fill the hours ofa busy day. The 
following description of his abode 
may be not inappropriately be in- 
troduced here :— 

‘The mansion house at Monticello 
was built and furnished in the days 
of his prosperity. In its dimen- 
sions, its architecture, its arrange- 
ments, and ornaments, it is such a 
one as became the character and 
fortune of the man. It stands up- 
on an elliptic plain, formed by cut- 
ting down the apex of a mountain ; 
and, on the west, stretching away 
to the north and the south, it com- 
mands a view of the Blue Ridge 
for a hundred and fifty miles, and 
brings under the eye one of the 
boldest and most beautiful hori- 
zons in the world: while, on the 
east, it presents an extent of pros- 
pect, bounded only by the spherical 
form of the earth, in which nature 
seems to sleep in eternal repose, 
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as if to form one of her finest con- 
trasts with the rude and rolling 
grandeur on the west. In the wide 
prospect, and scattered to the north 
and south, are several detached 
mountains, which contribute to ani- 
mate and diversify this enchanting 
landscape: and among them, to 
the south, Williss’ mountain, which 
is so interestingly depicted in his 
notes. From this summit, the phi- 
losopher was wont to enjoy that 
spectacle, among the sublimest of 
nature’s operations, the looming of 
the distant mountains; and to 
watch the motions of the planets, 
and the greater revolution of the 
celestial sphere. From this sum- 
mit, too, the patriot could look 
down, with uninterrupted vision, 
upon the wide expanse of the 
world around, for which he consi- 
dered himself born; and upward, 
to the open and vaulted heavens 
which he seemed to approach, as 
if to keep him continually in mind 
of his high responsibility. It is 
indeed a prospect in which you see 
and feel, at once, that nothing 
mean or little could live. It is a 
scene fit to nourish those great and 
high-souled principles which formed 
the elements of his character, and 
was a most noble and appropriate 
post, for such a sentinel, over the 
rights and liberties of man. 

** Approaching the house on the 
east, the visiter instinctively paused, 
to cast around one thrilling glance 
at this magnificent panorama : and 
then passed to the vestibule, where, 
if he had not been previously in- 
formed, he would immediately per- 
ceive that he was entering the house 
of no common man. In the spa- 
cious and lofty hall which opens 
before him, he marks no tawdry 
and unmeaning ornaments: but 
before, on the right, on the left, all 
around, the eye is struck and grati 
32 
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fied with objects of science and 
taste, so classed and arranged as 
to produce their finest effect. On 
one side, specimens of sculpture 
set out, in such order, as to exhi- 
bit at a coup d’ail, the historical 
progress of that art ; from the first 
rude attempts of the aborigines of 
our country, up to that exquisite 
and finished bust of the great pa- 
triot himself, from the master hand 
of Caracci. On the other side, 
‘the visiter sees displayed a vast 
collection of specimens of Indian 
art, their paintings, weapons, orna- 
ments, and manufactures ; on an- 
other, an array of the fossil produc- 
tions of our country, mineral and 
animal; the polished remains of 
those colossal monsters that once 
trod our forests, and are no more ; 
and .a variegated display of the 
branching honors of those ‘mo- 
narchs of the waste,’ that still 
people the wilds of the American 
continent. 

“ From this hall he was ushered 
into a noble saloon, from which 
the glorious landscape of the west 
again burst upon his view; and 
which, within, is hung thick around 
with the finest productions of the 
pencil—historical paintings of the 
most striking subjects from all 
countries, and all ages; the por- 
traits of distinguished men and pa- 
triots, both of Europe and Ameri- 
ea, and medallions and engravings 
in endless profusion. 

“ While the visiter was yet lost in 
the contemplation of these trea- 
sures of the arts and sciences, he 
was startled by the approach of a 
strong and sprightly step, and turn- 
ing with instinctive reverence to 
the door of entrance, he was met 
by the tall, and animated, and state- 
ly figure of the patriot himself—his 
countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence and benignity, and his out- 
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stretched hand, with its strong and 
cordial pressure, confirming the 
courteous welcome of his lips. 
And then came that charm of man- 
ner and conversation that passes 
all description-—so cheerful—so 
unassuming—so free, and easy, and 
frank, and kind, and gay—that even 
the young, and overawed, and em- 
barrassed visiter at once forgot his 
fears, and felt himself by the side 
of an old and familiar friend. There 
was no effort, no ambition in the 
conversation of the philosopher. 
It was as simple and unpretending 
as nature itself. And while in this 
easy manner he was pouring out 
instruction, like light from an in- 
exhaustible solar fountain, he seem- 
ed continually to be asking, instead 
of giving information. The visiter 
felt himself lifted by the contact, 


into a new and nobler region of 


thought, and became surprised at 
his own buoyancy and vigor. He 
could not, indeed, help being as- 
tounded, now and then, at those 
transcendant leaps of the mind, 
which he saw made without the 
slightest exertion, and the ease with 
which this wonderful man played 
with subjects which he had been 
in the habit of considering among 
the argumenta crucis of the intel- 
lect. And then there seemed to 
be no end to his knowledge. He 
was a thorough master of every 
subject that was touched. From 
the details of the humblest me- 
chanic art, up to the highest sum- 
mit of science, he was perfectly at 
his ease, and, every where at home. 
There seemed to be no longer any 
terra incognita of the human un- 
derstanding : for, what the visiter 
had thought so, he now found re- 
duced to a familiar garden walk ; 
and all this carried off so lightly, 
so playfully, so gracefully, so enga- 
gingly, that he won every heart that 
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approached him, as certainly as he 
astonished every mind.” 

Mr. Jefferson was in stature tall 
and erect, and active in his move- 
ments. He possessed a taste for 
some of the polite accomplish- 
ments, particularly for music, and 
in younger life performed occa- 
sionally on the violin. He was an 
elegant scholar, an accomplished 
linguist, a proficient in several parts 
of natural science, and a great pa- 
tron of literary enterprise. He 
presided for many years over the 
American Philosophical society at 
Philadelphia. While president of 
the United States, he projected the 
expedition of Lewis and Clarke 
across the continent, and much of 
the success of that well conducted 
expedition is due to his counsels. 

The remarkable parallel, which 
may be traced between the lives of 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, 
from their entrance on public life, 
to their departure from this world, 
makes it proper to record the re- 
newed intercourse of their de- 
clining years. ‘Their early friend- 
ship and co-operation in the pub- 
lic service, their temporary separa- 
tion, and subsequent revived inti- 
macy, have been a natural theme 
of reflection to the numerous eu- 
logists, that have celebrated their 
lives and characters. It has been 
most beautifully observed, ‘ that 
the streams of their lives were 
united near their sources, and, 
joined in one current, had forced 
their way through mounds of earth, 
and swept over appalling barriers— 
but at length divided in their course 
by a rough island of rock, they 
rushed by its opposing sides with 
turbulent and emulous rapidity, until 
at last their waters were commingled 
in peace, and flowed on tranquil and 
majestic into the ocean of eternity.’ 
(Vide, Mr. Sprague, of Hallowell.) 
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It is gratifying to reflect, that, 
in the most violent periods of po- 
litical ‘contention, and while Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Adams were re- 
garded as the heads of the two 
great parties in the country, and 
were rival candidates for the chair 
of state, the courtesies of private 
life were not neglected between 
them. The biographer of Mr. 
Pitt informs us, that for twenty- 
four years that eminent statesman 
never met Mr. Fox, in a private 
room. On the very eve of the 
election, in 1800, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Adams were in the ex- 
change of all the offices of social 
life, and good neighborhood. That 
they may, in moments of excite- 
ment, have felt and spoken, in re- 
ference to each other, in the cha- 
racter of the leaders of opposite 
parties, is matter of course. But 
whatever estrangement, at any time 
existed, it was transitory in its du- 
ration ; and a correspondence arose 
between them, in their latter years, 
which, ‘if it ever be given to the 
world,” says Mr. Wirt, *“* I speak 
from knowledge when I say, will 
be found to be one of the most in- 
teresting and affecting, the world 
has everseen. It resembles, more 
than any one thing else, one of 
those conversations in the elysium 
of the ancients, which the shades 
of the departed great were sup- 
posed by them to hold. There 
are the same playful allusions to 
the points of difference, that had 
divided their parties; the same 
mutual, and light, and unimpas- 
sioned raillery on their own past 
misconceptions and mistakes ; the 
same mutual and just admiration 
and respect for their many virtues 
and services to mankind. That 
correspondence was to them both, 
one of the most genial employ- 
ments of their old age, and it reads 
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a lesson of wisdom on the bitterness 
of party spirit, by which the wise and 
the good will not fail to profit.” 

If any thing were wanting to 
convince this generation of the un- 
utterable importance of the Ame- 
rican revolution, it would be the 
closing scene of the lives of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Adams. Pass- 
ing over the long succession of 
great and memorable scenes, with 
which their after lives were filled, 
their minds, in the very moments 
of dissolution, went back, and 
dwelt on the first struggles of Ame- 
rican liberty. 

On the morning of the 4th of 
July, Mr. Adams, then evidently 
near his death, awoke at the ring- 
ing of bells, and the firing of can- 
non. The servant who watched 
with him, asked him, if he knew 
what day it was? ‘O yes,” he 
replied, *‘ itis the glorious 4th of July 
—God bless it, God bless you all.” 

In the forenoon, the orator of 
the day, the Rev. Mr. Whitney, 
the parish minister of Mr. Adams, 
called to see him, and found him 
seated in an arm chair. In the 
course of the interview, Mr. Whit- 
ney asked him for a sentiment, to 
be given at the public table. He 
replied, ‘I will give you, indepen- 
dence for ever!’ After a few mo- 
ments had elapsed, a lady asked 
him, if he wished to add any thing 
to the toast? and he said “not a 
syllable.” ‘This passed an hour or 
too, only, before he breathed his 
last. In the course of the day, he 
said, “it is a great and a good day.” 
That his thoughts were dwelling on 
the scene of 1776, is evident from 
the last words which he uttered, 
‘+ Jefferson survives,’* which were 
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spoken about the time that Jeffer- 
son expired. 

In like manner, Mr. Jefferson, 
in the short intervals of delirium 
which occurred in his last hours, 
seemed to dwell exclusively on the 
events of the revolution. He talk- 
ed in broken sentences of the com- 
mittee of safety. One of his ex- 
clamations was, ‘* Warn the com- 
mittee to be on their guard ;” and 
he instantly rose in his bed, with 
the help of his attendants, and 
went through the act of writing a 
hurried note. But for the greater 
part of the time, during the last 
days of his life, he was blessed 
with the enjoyment of his reason. 
The only anxious wish he uttered 
for himself was, that he might live 
to breathe the air of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of independence. When 
that day arrived, he was repeatedly 
heard to murmur, nunc dimittis 
Domine, Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace! 

When,since the death of Socrates, 
can any thing be found, that will 
bear a comparison with the death- 
bed scene of these two great men ? 

One circumstance only remains 
to be noticed in the biography of 
Mr. Jefferson. In a private me- 
morandum, found among some 
other obituary papers and relics of 
Mr. Jefferson, is a suggestion, in 
case a monument to his memory 
should ever be proposed, that it 
should be a granite obelisk, of 
small dimensions, with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

‘+ Here lies buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; of the Statutes of Vir- 
ginia, for Religious Freedom ; and 
Father ofthe University of Virginia.” 





* Judge Cranch’s Memoir on the life, character, and writings of John Adams, p. 
a”. 5S * 
44 DY. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 6, line 25, for * toleration,’ read ‘ thraldom.’ 

“« 49, 24, for ‘ were,’ read ‘ was.’ 

. 27, before ‘ compelled,’ insert ‘ himself.” 

‘ 109, 15, before ‘ used,’ insert ‘ not.’ 
153, 11, before the word ‘ world,’ insert * new.’ 
168, 5, for ‘St.’ read ‘8.’ 
187, running title, for ‘ Bolivia,’ read‘ Peru.’ 
188, do do for‘ Bolivia,’ read‘ Coloinbia,’ to end of chapter. 
195, line 7, for ‘ decisions,’ read * divisions.” 
195, “ 14, for ‘ one,’ read ‘ we.’ 
210, * 10, dele ‘ that.’ 
215, * 8, from bottom, for ‘ effecting,’ read ‘ affecting. 
254, last line, before ‘ to,’ insert ‘ each.’ 
263, for chapter ‘ XI,’ read ‘ XIV.’ 
357, line 19, for ‘ Morris,’ read ‘ Morrow.” 
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